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Rolh ami his Race ; or, Footsteps of the Normgtns, •Bt/ Acton War-- 
hirton, Two vols» Bentley, 

Read in the right spirit, this is a very interesting and charming work. 
A man of elegant mind, of delicate and lively perceptions, habituated to 
regard the picturesque, whether in the aspect of nature, or the history of 
mankind — rambles loiteringly over a country which is to the modern inha- 
bitant of Northern Europe what the Doric Peloponnesus might have been 
to the Dorian colonist of Sicily or Byzantium, *and gives us, with honest 
enthusiasm, not unmixed with fervid prejudices, his impressions of the 
present, blent with his recollections of the past. 

It is impossible to describe befittingly the Norman land, without touch- 
ing upon the Norman jychitecture, — and without a sentiment of reverence 
for the noble relics of that grand art which records in stone the chronicle 
and character of a race. Mr. Warburtoi> writes on this enticing theme, 
with all “ its vexed subjects,” in a spirit that will provoke many dissen- 
tients from his taste. We do not agree with his scorn of the pointed arch, 
nor his execration of the Tudor innovations. But, de gustibus non dispu- 
tandum; and we content ourselves with olfl^erving*that Mr. Warburton’s 
reflection will convince him that he has not hit upon the truth, when he 
supposes that the Norman style of architecture, dike the Norman mind, 
was fonmed “ by the appearances of Nature — long i^hts, unending frosts, 
limitless wilds,” &c. (in short, the aspects of a Normgian clime and land) 
— “all tending to nourish the idea of perpetuity,” and so “expressed in 
the salient feature of the architectural style that bears his name, viz., the 
circular arch.” For Mr. Warburton should surely recollect that it was 
not till our friend the Nprman had got out of these “ unending frosts and 
limitless wilds,” and ensconced himself comfortably in Neustria, ihat the 
idea of “ perpetuity expressed in the circular arch” ever entered info his 
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head. In his native Norway, so far from thinking about architectural per- 
petuity, he was contented with his log huts ; and even the palaces of his 
kings were built but of timber. It was as he contemplated the works of 
that civilization into which he has forced himself that he saw (not invent- 
ed) the circular arch already existing in half the Roman churches through- 
out Christendom ; and with ‘the marvellous adaptability which was the 
true characteristic of the Scandinavian, he borrowed what he beheld. Far 
from this “ perpetuity principle” in institutions, character, &c., being the 
attribute of the Norman, it was precisely because he was the least rigid, 
the most supple, plastic, and accommodating of mortals — that he became the 
civilizer and ruler wherever he was thrown. In France he becomes French, 
ill England English, in Italy Italian, in Novgorod Russian ; in Norway 
only, where he remained Norwegian, he failed to accomplish his elevated 
mission. , * 

Above all men (and of this truth Mr. Warbiirton is not sufficiently sen- 
sible) the Normtin was an imitator, and therefore an improver. Wherever 
his neighbours invented or possessed something worthy of admiration, the 
sharp, inquisitive Norman poked his aquiline nose. Did Sicily invent a 
better kind of helmet, instantly the Norman clapped it on his head. Did 
the Moor or the Breton breathe sentiment into a ballad, the Norman lay 
forthwith adopted the humanizhig music. From a Franc castle or Lom- 
bard church, to a law by Canute or a witan under Athelstan, t^)e Norman 
was always a practical plagiarist. Wherever what we now cy’l the^* march 
of intellect advanced, there was the sharp eager face of the Norman in the 
van. All that he retained, in his more genial settlement, of his ancestral 
attributes, were the characteristics of a seaman. lie was essentially com- 
mercial ; he liked adventure and he liked gain ; he was also a creature 
social and gregarious. He always inter-married with the population in ‘ 
which he settled, borrowed its language, adopted its customs, reconciled 
himself to its laws ; and confirmed the aristocracy of conquest, by repre- 
senting, while elevating, the character of the people with which he so 
closely identified himself. 

Even in Ireland it is remarkable to see how mi\ch better the Norman 
families, such as the De Burghs, the Fitzgeralds, &c. amalgamate with tlie 
Celtic population than the laten Saxon immigrants, who for the most part 
form a class perfectly apart. The fact is, that the Norman was especially 
an amalgamator; the Saxon, on the contrary, is a sad exterminator. 
The contrast in this between the Saxon’s conquest of Britain, and the 
Norman’s conquest of Saxon England is striking. If a body of Normans 
had colonized America, we firmly believe that they would have interming- 
led with the Indians, anil raised that semi-savage population to their own 
level. The stubborn Saxon drives them into their wilds and foreyts, and 
civilizes for himself afene. On the flood of Saxon immigration nothing 
floats but the Saxon. 

Mr. Warburton is too partial to be discriminating, but his partiality 
has a charm. He exaggerates the virtues of the Norman, or rather, he 
leaves out of sight the concomitant vices, . He forgets the proverbial cun- 
ning or *astuteness of his favourite ideal — ^its avarice and rapacity — qualities 
whtetf the Norman possessed as long as he was Norman, and only lost as 
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he became fused in the general character of the population in which he 
was settled. As long as he was (at first in Neustria, at first in Sicily, at 
first in England), one of a garrison amidst a subject population, he could 
not help being cunning. He was constrained for his safety to have re* 
course to the ruses of a camp — and as long as he was lusting after some 
“ bel muneir^^ that belonged to his neighboiw, we do not see how he could 
help being greedy and rapacious. But Mr. Warburton does not exagge- 
rate the astonishing influence for good which this remarkable race have 
exercised, especially in their noblest settlement — England. No one who 
has not paid some attention to our Saxon poetry, with its most artificial 
structure, its meretricious alliterations, its tedious, unnnimated tone, re- 
lieved it is tme by some exquisite descriptions, and an ethical allegorical 
spirit (as in the song of the Phoenix), can be aware how thoroughly it 
^lijfers from the genius of our existing national muse, — and how much, 
immediately from the Anglo-Norman, and his kinsman the Anglo-1 )anc 
(though perhaps remotely from the Saracen), we derive of sentiment, 
vivacity, character, passion, simple construction, easy humour, and true 
pathos, — all, in short, that no\^ especially distinguish the poetic and popu- 
lar literature of England. But for the Norman and the Dane, we think 
it probable that we might have had writers like Thomson, Young, and 
Wordsworth, — but we feel a strong conviction that w'e should have wanted 
Chaucer, Sjicncer, and Shakespeare. No one wlfo has not made himself 
familiar willi^thc wretched decrepitude of the Saxon Church, its prostrate 
superstition and gross ignorance, at the age preceding tWfe Conquest, can ap- 
preciate the impetus given to learning by the Norman ecclesiastics; and no 
one who has not studied the half-disorganized empire of disconnected pro- 
vinces and rebellious earldoms under the Confessor, with laws of succession 
* both to throne and to lordship most irregular, can comprehend all the 
advantage derived from the introduction of an hereditary aristocracy, 
singularly independent and high-spirited — quickly infusing its blood and 
its character into the native population — leaguing its own interest with 
those of the whole subject community — and headed by a line of monarchs 
who, whatever their vices and crimes, had at least the power to defend the 
land from all other invaders, and the wisdom to encourage the trade and 
the commerce which have ultimately secured to England at once its fame 
and its freedom. 

Even war, both civil and foreign, became an agent of good under the 
sway of these kindly,* if turbulent, lords. The chiefs were in want of 
the people — and they became also in want of money. Popular rights sooii 
grew acknowledged. First burghs, then peasants, became enfranchised; 
and the solid mass of bondage under the Anglo-Saxons, with its divisions 
of subject Ceorl and enslaved Theowe, rapidly melted away. Our society 
soon resolved itself into its great elements, King, Lords, and Commons ; 
and in the gripe of the Norman, the unwieldy, dismembered empire was 
compressed into symmetry, and hardened into strength. 


♦ William of Malmosbuiw especially, says that the Norman nobles were kindly 
masters,— -much more so in England than they were in Normandy, Froissart attri- 
butes the insolence of the English common people to their being so well oft' cuAp^ed 
with the villeins of the Continent. 
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We can afford to do justice to this race, — ^for, as a distinct class, it is 
vanished from amongst us ; its body is gone, though its spirit remains. 
It did its office ; it poured its fresh, vigorous blood into the worn-out 
Saxon ; but it is the Saxon man thus rejuvenated that breathes, and moves, 
and lives. No greater mistake can be committed than that so common 
with the French and some o{ our own writers — the mistake to suppose 
that the bulk of our landed aristocracy are of Norman origiii ; that there 
is any distinction of race between our patrician classes and the plebeian. 
All such distinctions, indeed, ceased to be perce|)tible under the earlier 
Plantagenets. Already the heirs of the first Norman invaders were the 
descendants of English mothers. But as the wars of the Roses finally 
swept away the old ruling families, we find Saxons of j»ire origin rising 
everywhere into ascendency. Not now discussing a question liable to dis- 
pute, viz., what was the precise extent of spoliation and dispossession^ a!; 
the Conquest (though we think, at least, that it has been greatly exagge- 
rated), it is certain that the bulk of the Saxon proprietors continued under 
the great barons to hold their lands in fief. As these great barons vanish- 
ed, those Saxon proprietors emerged ; and' now form the body of our terri- 
torial aristocracy. 

A glance at the names of our Peerage will suffice to show how Saxon or 
Saxon-Danish proprietors are predominant amongst all the creations sub- 
sequent to Henry the VII. In our great dukedoms, Cavendish and 
Russell are names emphatically Saxon. The old Norman hou^s*bf Fitzalan, 
Mowbray, and Maltravers, are represented by the direct heir of the Saxon 
Howards. The great Norman house of Percy is blent with the blood of a 
yet older family in England, the Smithsons (a name that speaks at once 
of the Northumbrian Anglo-Dane), The mirror of all chivalry, Sidney, 
comes from Saxon fathers ; the model of all country gentlemen, Hampden, - 
from the Saxon-Danes. .Jin most of the counties, the oldest names amongst 
our landed gentry manifest English descent. In Kent, for instance, the 
Oxendens, Honey woods, Knatchbulls, Derings, Hodges, &c. In Norfolk, 
Jerningham, Walpole, Woodhouse, Bedingfield,* Wigget (the last derived 
from IViff, viz., a warrior, a name as genuinely Saxon as in the days of 
Alfred). North of the Humber, and in Cambridgeshire, Huntingdonshire, 
and Lincolnshire, we recognise, names that speak trumpet-tongued of the 
early Dane settlers — ^Thorold, Trollope, “ Forsters, Fenwicks, and Mus- 
graves,"’ Cromwell, Lambton, Most of the names ending in son or in by, 
such as Coningsby, Willoughby, are peculiarly Danish patronymics, in 
short, despite all the ingenuity of fabulous genealogies, the majority of our 
most ancient aristocracy is as thoroughly English, ante-dating from the 
Conquest, as the plougl\pien in our fields, or the tradesmen in our simps. 

We have left ourselves, unfortunately, small space for extracts frpm Mr. 
Warburton’s volumes; but we must find room for the very interesting 
description of the Chateau D’Eu. 

This tranquil-looking spot seems always to have possessed an anomalous 
attraction lor fierce spirits. Napoleon sot his heart upon it, and it was actually 


In Uprfolk, the proprietors were generally Anglo-Danish before the Conquest, 
and a«me names quoted are rather significant of that part of the English family than 
01 baxon kindred, but at all events they are decidedly not Norman. 
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purchased for him by the Senate ; but England provided for the Emperor another 
domain, and the chateau, with the furniture and portraits, though with greatly dimi- 
nished dependencies, was restored to the daughter of the Duke of PenthiiSvro, mother 
of Louis Philippe. 

“ The exterior presents a vast oblong building of brick, propped with stone pilas- 
ters, and surmounted by an irregular slated roof ; the whole immediately bringing 
the Tuillories to your recollection. • 

“ The park contains forty hectares. The lower part, which is not visible from the 
castle, is after the present fashion. Here the classic taste of the seventeenth century 
has been brusqued by the romantic spirit of the modern English garden ; winding 
walks, scattered shrubs and trees, ponds f)f all shapes and sizes, white swans sailing 
by green islands, aquatic plants of all kinds, and willows weeping over banks of sward 
that take (as fancy might say) their verdure from the tears. 

“ The upper paflt, commanded by the windows of the chttteau, is laid out in ter- 
races, and planted by Lc Notre. It consists of a large square plot of ground, divided 

cruciform walks, and disposed in formal beds. A stone deity stands at each 
corner of the plot, and the metrical cadence of a fountain in the midst distributes 
order through the whole. Beyond the flower-beds, the park reaches away until it 
disappears in the perspective of lofty elms and beeches, that bound it on either side. 
From the open snace imiuraerable^alleys of trees vista off to right and left, forming, 
with their interlacing branches, many a beautiful aisle — beautiful, but so serious 
withal, that no excitement of moonlight or soft air would justify the most frivolous 
fairy in dancing anything less solemn than a minuet upon the sward below. 

“ The window of the King’s study was opei^; a fit spot to stand and gaze upon 
the scene. ’Twas impossible not to feel how well the styero disposition of tho trees, 
and the maurnful regularity of the parterres, accorded with the grave reiudleetions 
of the place.\ How often must the great man to whom the castle now belongs, 
look from that window upon the historic spot, comparing its chequered destiny 
with his own eventful life. 

“ There arc few indeed can look back on a career so full of vicissitude, as tho 
present King of tho French Fate has crowded into his seventy-four years, such an 
amount of hardship, danger, and extremes of condition, as seldom fall to tho lot of 
man. Fortunately to France, happily for the peace of the world, ho has survivi'd 
them all. The fates seem to hover round his hale oldlagc, as loath to touch a life on 
which so mmh depends.” 

AlaS| and alas ! Certainly the Fates hovered long, and when they 
pounced at last, who could have foreseen that they iVould have droppeil 
their victim, ^'se sui virtute involvens,^^ wrapped in his virtue and his 
pea-jacket, into the parlour at the little inn of Newhaven. 

Mr. Warburton has a very happy art -in blending external description 
with historical reference or illustration, — take, from among many, the 
following passages; 

“ The scenery of the Seine is beautiful here, and a boat boars you pleasantly up 
the river towards Jurai^ges. On the right, opposite Villequier, lies, buried deep 
among the richly-wooded hills, the lovely Caudebcc. It was tho favourite haunt of 
the painter Vernet, who used to gaze day after day unon this exquisite landscape; 
the parti-coloured town, with ‘ its face fixed upon the Hood,’ and the beautiful 
cliurcli— ‘La plus belle chapelle,’ said Henry IV, ‘que j’ai encore vu.’ Then pass- 
ing La Mailleraie and Le Leudin, we come to Juraidgos. 

“ At one time the right bank of the Seine from Rouen to the sea presented a suc- 
cession of monastic establishments. The Abbey of Juraifeges was the most remarka- 
ble of these. It had existed from the time of Clovis, and was celebrated for its 
beauty, its wealth, the member anjl holiness of its inmates. Among its abbots were 
some of the most illustrious names of Franco. The church was in a decaying state 
in the time of Longsword, who rebuilt ana enlarged it in 940. It was aft^^p ^dded 
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to, and boantified, by the Abbot Robert, in 10C7. The Illi^iienots first, and after- 
wards the Revolutionists, visited this abbey with especial destruction, and now all 
remaining of the once-famous establishment, is the gate of the conventual building 
which has been turned into a dwelling-house, and the ruins of the Norman Church. 

Again — 

“ We are now gliding down the Seine by Elbceuf, Rouen, St. George de Bocher- 
ville, Juraif^ges, Caudebec, Tancar^ille, LiUebonne to Havre. lie who with a heark- 
ening imagination has floated down the silver stream has learned lessons of history 
he will not soon forget. All nations of the western world, — the Celts, the Gauls, the 
Romans, the Saxons, the Franks, the Normans, the French, the English, have encoun- 
tered each other on its waters, and dyed them with their blood. The sword has thrown 
its gleam upon the wave, the faggots of the Inquisition their glare. The prayers of the 
clergy, the war-cry of the nobles, the groans of the people, have in turn mingled with 
the echo of its course. The bigot fury of the Huguenots, the vain oonspiracies of the 
League, the idle war of the Fronde, — the poor glory of a Louis XIV., the infamy of a 
Louis XV., and crowning all, the tremendous scenes of the Revolution. This th(j 
silent witness has beheld that glides beneath our boat and smiling bears it on. * 

“But it maybe that its smile is for other histories than these. Rich and pros- 
perous towns, verdant meads, and fertile fields, fringe its course to the sea, and on 
Its ample bosom arc borne the products of the artizan’s skill, the toils of the labourer, 
the freights of the merchant, — and shall 1 speak “nf softer tales that it could tell ? 
Those four tremendous letters before which the old world trembled— -S P Q R — have 
been reflected in its waters, and passed away ; but the influence of four other letters 
lingers yet, and will, while those waters flow — shall I speak of— LOVE ? Of the 
village dances on the banks, — the moonlight fetes upon the summer waves, the vows 
that have been sworn, the hearts that have been plighted by the old river-side ? 

“ There is but one epithet — as is proper, a French one — that can jccfrrectiy des- 
cribe the character of the Seine from Havre to Rouen. It is not si/vage, it is not 
soft, it is not grand, neither is it highly picturesque ; but it is beyond all others 
that I know — ramte.” 

Few readers, wc apprehend, will read passages like these without being 
charmed with their natural sentiment, their graceful eloquence, and felici- 
tous style. 

In the second edition, to which we trust his work will arrive, we recom- 
mend Mr. Warburtoii to erase a nouveltette, in which an old legend with 
a De Courcy for its hero is dressed up as a modern love story ; — to revise 
his note on the tapestry of Bayeux (the French autliority he quotes is a 
sad blunder — ^Ict him consult Mr. Gurney’s paper on this celebrated stitch- 
work in the Archseologia) ; — anfl especially to omit the fabulous portrait 
of Rollo now prefixed to his work, in which the whole costume is one 
anachronism. 

In conclusion, with some inaccuracies in detail, with much debateable 
matter in doctrine, Mf. Warbhrton has done ample credit to a name 
already so distinguished by the literary talents of his brothers, and has 
produced a book alwayt animated by eloquence, and attractive by 
genuine feeling and lively enthusiasm. And in tracing the monuments 
of a race, so emphatically the fathers of gentlemen, — a gentleman’s re- 
fined taste and loyal nature heighten every excellence, and extenuate many 
faults. — Examiner, April 1. 
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The Half Sisters, A Tale, By Geraldine Endsor Jewsburyy 

Author of * ZikJ* Two vols. ( Chapman and IlalVs Series of 

Biography and Fiction,) Chapman and Hall. 

The authoress of * Zoe’ has entitled herself to most favorable hearing. If 
that work was immature, and exhibited somewhat of the extravagance and 
indiscretion incident to young authorship, it was also, beyond a doubt, 
marked strongly by traits of original observation and genius, by the 
writer's determination to think for herself, and by an abundant and over- 
flowing eloquence rarely discoverable in this manufacturing age of books. 

The present work has the best characteristics of the first, though it 
differs in several* important points. The design is far more evident : the 
urincipal object appearing to be, to demonstrate the value or indueuce 
which certain social conditions of life have upon the character and fortunes 
of women. It is not our purpose to enter into discussion on these points, 
more especially as we might not altogether agree with Miss Jewsbury’s 
theories on the subject, thougl^we cannot hesitate to say that they are set 
forth with remarkable ability. We would rather, if possible, infer another 
moral from the book, to which we are more inclined to yield assent. And 
tliat is, the superiority in many ways over the children of opulence, which 
poorer persons (men or women) acquire bf being thrown upon their own 
iutellectuij strength. We work, we strive, we think, we invent, we fight, 
we ccfhqucr,%-not from the mere pleasure of the process, but from the 
necessity that compels us to act. The want or desire to attain what we 
have not, stimulates to labour ; and the willing labour deads to almost 
inevitable success. Besides which, there is the hope that gilds the pros- 
pect, and the health which accompanies the endeavour ; in themselves 
perhaps of equal value with the greatness that crowns the struggle in the 
eud. • 

To a certain extent Miss Jewsbury entertains the same opinions ; but 
coupled with them, or rather obtruding into and overshadowing them, she 
seems to have a paramount notion that individual happiness and even 
character are altogether determined by the habits of those about us. We 
incline to think, on the other hand, that every one is in a high degree the 
creator of his own happiness ; and that character is a thing not to be cramp- 
ed or modified in any material degree by the trivial thoughts or mechanical 
pursuits of inferior neighbours. A strong mind will shake and influence 
a mind that is weak ; but given the mind, given the character, and wo are 
satisfied that it may almost always work o\!t its o^n way ; and that there 
is always, to use our authoress’s words, "a side on which it may escape 
from that which is seen and definite, into that which is unseen and infinite.*’ 
Even HI the case of the two half sisters, it is not so much the social position 
of Alice as her want of character and stability (exquisitely pourtrayed 
throughout, as we think) that generates her unhappiness. How many 
great inventors have passed their lives among dull and uneducated journey- 
men ! how many poets have dreamed wonderful dreams with nothing but 
prosaic neighbours aropnd them ! Yet Miss Jewsbury says, 

** It is the being condemned to live with those who lead mechanical lives— with- 
out significance — who see in the daily routine of household business, in the dafiy^ccu- 
pation of going to the mill, the couiUing-house, and the different works of life nothing 
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but modes of filling up days and weeks, called in the aggregate /f/e,— without an idea 
of looking round — much less hcy<md ^ — it is this which drives passionate souls mad ; 
but if there bo one opening through which the air from the everlasting universe of 
things may breathe upon us, we can feel strong and cheerful— no matter how bare 
of material comforts our lot may be. 

This was Bianca’s supreme blessing, which rendered all the hardships of her 
lot as dust on the balance. Alice,*' on uie contrary, was hemmed in by people who 
cared for none of these things. She had not confidence enough in her own yearnings 
to make away for herself ; she did not sufficiently believe in her own aspirations to 
incur the comment, and censure, and want of sympathy of those around her ; she 
endeavoured, instead, to make herself like to them, to feel satisfied with what satis- 
fied them ; she was haunted by a dull sense of self-reproach, she was divided against 
herself, weak, helpless, and dissatisfied.” 

But we must give the reader some idea of the narrative which these two 
very charming volumes contain. Philip Helmsby, the son of an ironmaster 
at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, is sent to Italy for purposes connected with his 
father’s business. He there becomes acquainted with a young girl, who 
attaches herself to him, and with whom he lives for one or two years. At 
the expiration of that time, he is recalled home, leaving his mistress (who, 
unknown to him, is likely to give birth to a ,child) in Italy, but fully in- 
tending to return to her and resume their former intercourse. Habits of 
business, however, and the respectability of social life in England, generate 
a dislike for the habits \\Jiich he^ad indulged in Italy ; and at last deter- 
mine him to abandon his Italian mistress, and to marry a young- Eiy^Iish- 
woman (the daughter of his father’s partner), who has iiotning but her 
own dull respectability to recommend her. This good, decorous, vulgar, 
stupid lady, is tnost happily sketched, in the midst of the society she 
delights in. 

About thirteen years after his marriage, Philip Helmsby dies, leaving 
behind him a daughter, Alice, by his wife and (unknown to himself) a 
daughter, named Bianca, by his Italian friend. These two are the ‘ Half 
Sisters’ of the tale, and it is upon their adventures — contrasted as they are 
in mind, in education, and in social position — that the interest and moral 
of the story turn. Both will be found very striking by the reader, what- 
ever his own opinions may be. 

The book opens with a picture of the Italian and her daughter Bianca, 
in an inn somewhere in the north of England. The girl herself is about 
sixteen years of age, and has been brought to this country by her mother 
(now almost in a state of imbecility), in the hope of finding Philip Helms- 
by, and of disclosing to him the existence of his child. It appears that 
llelmsby has then been dead about two years, leaving a widow and a legi- 
timate daughter ; and the poor helpless Italian, on ascertaining these facts, 
becomes insane, and dependent for her daily bread upon the small earnings 
of the resolute and intelligent Bianca. In a strange country, without any. 
knowledge of the language, and without any means of support, Bianca is 
glad to form one of the troop of a provincial circus-manager (a Mr, Simpson), 
who with his equestrians is then fascinating the town of L . At this 

E eriod she is seen by Conrad Percy, a collegian, wljo takes an interest in 
er desohte situation, and gives her a small sum of money for her imme- 
diate \ifdnts. For this, and for some small subsequent help, he is repaid 
by au amount of gratitude and love that could only emanate from a female 
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heart. It is all delightfully told, and the opening inspires an interest 
which is well sustained throughout. 

The portraits of Simpson, the Manager, with his dirty hands and innu- 
merable rings, his selfishness and kindness, — and of Mrs. Simpson, “ a tall, 
well-formed woman, with a hard, bold face, and a defying pair of black 
eyes,” are capital pieces of portraiture, though slight. The same praise 
may be given to the pictures of the theatrical proceedings in Mr. Simpson’s 
circus, and at Mr. Montague St. Legcr’s more legitimate theatre, — and of 
the slovenly actors who form the support of those provincial establishments. 
It is extraordinary what an amount of shrewd, clever observation wo find 
here, exerted on very out-of-the-way subjects. 

At Mr. St. Leger’s theatre, to which Bianca is transferred in the course 
of time, she encounters her sister Alice, who has been brought up under 
lJi(4 care of her vulgar, common-place mother, and has been married to a 
Mr. Bryant, a man of some mark, and one of the best-drawn characters in 
the book. It is here also that she again meets Conrad Percy, who avows 
his love for her (her love had been his from the beginning) — but who is 
compelled or induced by the menaces of his father to leave Bianca for a 
time, and to spend a year or two abroad. In the hope of making herself 
more worthy of Conrad’s love, Bianca resolves to attain, if possible, the 
summit of renown as an actress ; and in this she is materially aided by a 
^reat Lonc^gn actor, who has been “ starring” at Mr. St. Legcr’s theatre, 
^nd wl!o apjHieciates her genius. 

Two or three years of labour and experience in the provinces mature her 
talent, and slic finally comes — preceded by a great reputation — to London, 
ivhere her success is without parallel. All the demonstrations of vast 
popularity are showered upon her. Garlands, verses, critical rhapsodies, 
invitations from all quarters, attest her success. In the meantime the 
father of Conrad dies, and Conrad himself returns to London just at the 
height of the furor in her favour. Even his own love or admiration, which 
lad flagged in absence (and, in fact, had been diverted towards another 
jbject), revives, and he sends a note to her towards the close of one of her 
)crforinances, intimating that he should be in waiting for her at the end of 
:he play. Her agitation at receiving the note is violent. She has been 
abouring to deserve him, as she imagines,-r'she who deserved a thousand- 
old as much, — and now, suddenly, after an absence of years, he returns. 

‘ She trembled so much, that she nearly fell in attempting to descend the 
jtairs.” And her lover ? — but we cannot do better than let Miss Jews- 
jury describe him at this particular juncture • 

At the stage door Conrad was standing negligently, and looking with a mixturo 
3f contempt and curiosity at all that was passing ; his ]^ead was turned, and he did 
lot pergeive Blanca till she was close beside him. He saw she was agitated, and, 
ivithout speaking a word, lifted her into the carriage, and followed her hunsolf. He, 
; 00 , was moved at the sight of one he had once so much loved ; but he was not pre- 
pared for the passionate emotion with which Bianca, suflbeated with sobs, flung 
iiersolf on his breast. He was embarrassed, and almost frightened at the sight of 
mch strong emotion ; ho had nothing within his own soul to meet it, and ho was 
oppressed with it. Still he caressed her tenderly ; but he felt awkward, and feared 
lest she should discover ho^ much loss fervent his feelings were than hers. But his 
v anity was soothed, and that enublod him t6 go through a scene which, oif its own 
merits, was very wearisome. ‘ Half the men in London would envy me, if they ftw 
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me ;* — and this reflection gave a fictitious value to his position. When a man has 
once got over his passion for a woman, he finds her demonstrations of attachment 
very irksome ; if they proceeded from the most indifferent woman in the world they 
would please him better, because there would be at least something open — ho is not 
sure, beforehand, that she may not prove the yet unseen queen of his soul : but a 
woman whom he has once passionately loved and forgotten, has neither hope nor 
mystery remaining for him ; shells a discovered enigma. No matter what noble or 
precious qualities lie within her — he has explored them, and found they cannot en- 
rich Aim; there is no more to hope, or expect, or discover, Bianca had just one 
chance of regaining Conrad, and but one, and that she flung away within the first 
hour of their meeting. Her position was so changed, her whole nature was so 
matured and developed, within the four years of their separation, that she was, in 
fact, a new creature. Had there been the least uncertainty, the least difficulty, the 
least appearance of indifference, Conrad might have been stimulated into a desire to 
regain his empire over this brilliant creature ; but when she flung herself upon him, 
and let him sec so clearly that she was still the same Bianca as of old, that sanjo 
Bianca of whom he had become weary, and that her affection was as glowing and over- 
powering as ever, the faint spark was quenched which might have become a flame, and 
he felt something like displeasure at her, for being more constant than himself. 
However, he began to express all the admiration he felt for her acting, and to foroted 
all sorts of glories for her. ‘ You surpassed all ifiy expectations, Bianca, and realised 
all that could be embodied in a dramatic Muse. What other actresses may have 
been in their generation I know not— but you make all who behold you very thankful 
that they live in this.* 

“ * Oil !’ cried Bianca, intpatieritly, ‘do not praise me, //om— other people can say all 
they think about my genius, it is for you I have laboured— it is for yoiv<. havg endea- 
voured to make myself of some value, to make myself worthy of you. ' Of what worth 
is my genius to mo except that ? Only tell me that you do not despise it, that you 
love mo as you did when last we parted, that is all I care to know. The praise 1 get 
from others is for you to put your feet upon — ^it kills me to bo praised by you,* 

“ Conrad never liked to give pain. He could do cruel things when his own comfort 
or inclination were at stake, but ho had not nerve enough to give pain before his own^ 
eyes ; he had, to do him justice, a fund of good-nature. Ho felt worried to see people 
suffer, and therefore ho did bis best now, to say and do all that was expected from 
him. If she had only shown one tithe of the passion she manifested, it would havtj 
been a much easier task ; but now he felt all enterprise or enthusiasm choked out of 
him by her vehemence. Men arc beasts of prey in the souls ; they desire or value 
nothing but what they conquer with difficulty, or some sort of violence j and they 
require to And an antagonising resistance.*’ , 

We shall not spoil the inter(*st of the story by detailing too much. It is 
necessary, however, to inform the reader that Bianca’s half-sister, Alice, 
who has become the wife of Bryant, — a man over-occupied by business and 
involved in deep money speculations, — feels or fancies herself disregarded 
by her husband, and falls into* bad health. At this time Conrad, tired of 
his love for Bianca, comes to Bryant’s house, and a violent (and it must be 
owned rather sudden) «ftttachment springs up between him and Alice. 
Conrad, constant to nothing but his own self-love, persuades Alice *to elope 
with him ; and just as she is sitting down to address a farewell letter to 
her husband, that husband unexpectedly returns. The shock throws her 
into convulsions, and she dies. It is then that the sincere love of Bryant, 
which had been obscured by incessant occupation, is again seen. I’hese 
scenes are unquestionably the most affecting in ^ the whole book. It is 
imp^sible to read them without b^ing deeply moved. The death of Alice 
IS lun of sweetness, and most tragical pity. 
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“ Br^^ant sat motionless as an Indian Faquccr rigid in sorrow. He looked up with 
dull eyes as the doctor appeared. 

“ ‘ If you Avish to see her, come now j but be very calm.* 

“ ‘ Let every one else leave the room,* said Bryant, as he followed the doctor, and 
stood beside his wife. She was lying calm and sensible, but entirely exhausted ; her 
o^es were sunk, and looked preternaturally large, surrounded with a largo violet 
turcle ; she trembled when she saw Bryant, and cowered down amongst the bed 
clothes. 

“ ‘ Am I then so very hateful to you, my poor child ?’ said Bryant, mournfully. 

She did not speak, but looked up in his face with an expression of touching, 
deprecating helplessness. 

“ ‘ Alice ! Alice !* said Bryant, ‘ let mo speak to you. I feared you should die 
without my being able to tell you, not of my pardon, but of my love ; poor child ? 
how much you havn struggled and sutfered, and I was ignorant of it ! Why did you 
not take refuge with me ? I would have sheltered you from yourself ; you might 
Ijavo trusted me, Alice. I could have sympathised with your temptation, and you 
snqjild not have been left single-handed to struggle, and to fall at last. Who could 
have loved you as 1 did, who could have pitied and sympathised as I would have 
done ? You should not have fallen, 1 would have won back your lu^art with such love 
as must have won you. Oh why did you feel so little confidence in me ? Why did you 
not lean on mo in your helplessness.? It was not your fault that you were tempted, 
and 1 should only have loved you more for your peril ; dear child, I do not blame you 
now. I love you ; do not look on mo with dread. Think of me as one who loves 
you better than any earthly thing.* 

“ Alicjo put out her hand to him, and he took it almost timidly. 

“ ‘ Bryant,* said she, in a whisper, ‘ one thing! want yqu to know ; you are not 
dishonoured^n that one sense, at least, I have been faithful to you. Do you believe 
me ?* • 

“ * I do,* said Brvant, earnestly. 

“ * Would to God 1’ continued she, in gasps, as her weakness would permit hop— 

‘ would to God I had confided all to you. I was a hundred times* on tho point of 
doing so. You could have brought back iny heart to you ; — but I did not know 
you — I did not dare to trust you. I see now all the evil I have wrought. Forgive 
• me ; you can forgive me, can you not ?’ 

“ Bryant bent down over her. She looked timidly up JLo him. Ho lifted her up in 
bed, and laid her head upon his bosom, as she had been a child. 

“ ‘ I have no right here now,* said she. 

“ ‘ Ever your resting-place !’ cried Bryant, fervently, ‘ would I had sought more 
to draw you here in love and trust. It was my blame— I ought to have sought you 
more ; — but, Alice, I love you — I have always loved you — I love you as a father, 
mother, husband, all that tfie world has of most tender and protecting. I will not 
fail you ; — cling to me, trust to me ; — I love you far more than you can love yourself.* 

“ Alice clung to him, like a frightened child. • 

“ ‘ Let me die here, Bryant, let me die here ; 1 have no other wish,* 

“ ‘ You shall get well, darling— you shall not die, now that we have just found each 
other again.* 

“ ‘ No, no, no,* said Alice, * it is very merciful thus— it ia more than I deserve— to 
die, and to be taken away from all tho evil I have done.* 

“ Her tears were falling fast at first, they came like a painless gentle ruin ; but 
they became more violent ; the convulsions returned, and^hough not so severe as at 
first, she had not strength to rally ; fainting followed, and at length she fell into a 
dead, heavy stupor, from which she never awoke. She died in the evening,— as nearly 
as could be ascertained, about the hour she was first seized : ^ 

“ * Tho broken lily lies, 

The storm is overpast.* ** 

The remorse of Conrad, struggling still with irrepressible affection, 
shows itself in scenes ot violent grief and abasement. He casts hiiyself at 
Bryant’s feet, and entreats to see the dead Alice before her burial $ aij^Mie 
husband, after a scene of fine reproof, at last consents. 
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“ They passed up the large staircase, and stood before the chamber of death. 
Bryant took out a key, unlocked the door, and they entered together. 

“ There, on the bed surrounded with heavy crimson draperies, lay the white, cold 
form of Alice, utterly insensible to the misery of the two beings whom she had loved 
best in life. There was something frightful in the changeless calm of that which still 
bore the semblance of passionate humanity. Conrad uttered a sharp cry at the sight 
of her, and fell, in strong convulsions, over the footboard of the bed. 

“ In the midst of his own sorrow, Bryant felt a flash of triumph to think that in 
death she was all his own ; and that Conrad, the intruder, the usurper, stood there 
an alien, without the power to take a last look except by his permission. 

“ It was beyond his strength to remove Conrad, but, with the assistance of tho 
butler, he was taken to another chamber. He went not near him himself, but, with 
proud, Arab-like hospitality, ordered medical assistance and every needful attention 
for him, and then locked himself in tho room where the dead lay. There, sitting 
beside the bed, one hand clasping that of Alice, he watched all night, feeling that she 
was all his own once more. p 

“ Men must lose some dear object by death before they can realise the invisible 
world : wo must have a stake in it before we can believe it. 

“ Sitting there, beside his dead wife, Bryant was admitted to the threshold of tho 
unseen state. What now to him was the dream of life, with all its highly-coloured 
appearances ? — hope and fear were alike dead : he sat in the presence of the Invisi- 
ble, and calmness came gradually to his souL 

“ Alice’s weakness — Conrad’s treachery — his own wounded pride— all seemed now 
hushed to insignificance in the presence of the great, mysterious fact of Death ; oven 
his grief seemed small and idle. 3Vhat was he that ho should complain ? The 
tumult and glare which had surrounded all things subsided before the cold, colourless 
light of death, with whom ‘ neither variableness nor shadow of turningi'-2iay flwell. 

“ He left that chamber in the early dawn of the next morning with Some portion of 
the eternal calmness in his own soul. 

“ He did not trpst himself to see Conrad, who lay in a brain fever. He ordered that 
he should receive all needful attention, and a regular nurse was hired for him. 

“ Bryant left the house immediately after tho funeral. 

“ It was many days before Conrad recovered sufficiently to leave his room. He had 
been dealt with by a hand not of man, and when he left his sick room years seemed 
to have passed over his head.” 

In the extremity to which he is reduced by grief and sickness, Conrad 
returns and seeks for consolation from his true friend, Bianca. Fortune 
has turned, and she now is in a condition to administer comfort to hi in 
whom she had formerly loved. She nurses him — “ like a sick child and 
strives to be to him, “ mother, sister, friend.” During all this time she 
has been following her profession, admired by many, and beloved by one. 
This one is a certain Lord Melton, whose affection she had returned with 
a mere sisterly regard during the height of her love for Conrad, but the 
value of whose regard she now begins to appreciate. A large heart, like 
that of Bianca, needed? a grett object ; and she finds this in her second 
love, whose wife she eventually becomes. For some time she had been 
under the delusion tha^ the remembrance of her first passion was to en- 
gross her for ever, and it was at this season that she had allowed Lord 
Melton to quit England. In his absence, however, other thoughts come 
upon her ; and she begins to perceive that the friendship which she had 
felt for him from the first, and which had increased from day to day, had 
assumed another character. The growth of his influence is detailed with 
eloquent beauty, and is crowned with happiest result. 

The|‘eader of the^Jfo//* sisters .will not fail to *be struck with the elo- 
qufi»ce that is so obvious and abundant in it. The story is full of grace, 
of good feeling, of pathos, of shrewd and witty observation, and of great 
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general power. Some of the characters are excellently drawn ; as for 
instance, those of Conrad, Byrant, the weak unresisting Alice, and the 
heroic Bianca ; and there is perhaps no book in our language iii which the 
rights and merits of women are more successfully or more delightfully set 
forth . — Examiner i March 25. 


The Night Side of Nature. By Catherine Crow. 2 Vols. 

London: Newly. 

We have given our readers a strange title — ^but the work to which we 
introduce them they will find contains much that is passing strange. We 
have been accustomed to reject with scorn whatever borders on the mar- 
^vellous, to look upon a belief in it as an indication either of weakness or 
ignorance. It may be, however, this is a sign that we are not fpiite so 
pliilosophical as we flatter ourselves we are. Because in the seventeenth 
century, as our authoress remarks, unbelief outran reason and discretion ; 
the eighteenth century, by a natural re-action, threw itself into an opposite 
extreme. Whoever closely observes the signs of the times will be aware 
that another change is approaching. The contemptuous scepticism of the 
last age is yielding to a more humble spirit of inquiry, and there is a large 
class of persons, amongst the most enlightened of the present, who arc 
hegijjnini^o believe, that much which they had teen taught to reject ns 
false, hasDCcn in reality ill-understood truth. This remark is to an 
extent certainly true. 

Our authoress has collected together a most extraordinary number of 
apparitions, presentiments, warnings, trances, and dreams. The admirers 
of the wonderful and mysterious will here find as much as they, consider- 
ing the matter-of-fact world we live in, can reasonably desire. Mrs. Crowe 
contends for the existence of a spiritual body, 'Miich in certain con^ions 
of the cor])oreal frame, as in the case of sleep, disease, and mesmeric 
trance, docs more or less develope itself, and enables the person acted on 
to become cognizant of things above the apprehension of the bodily senses. 
Bcvelations by dreaming are the simplest class of phenomena. Amongst 
others the following cases are given : 

“ Mr. S— - was the son of an Irish bishop, who set somewhat more value 
on the things of this world than became his function. He had always told his 
son that there was but one thing he could not forgive, and that was a bad 
marriage — meaning by a bad marriage, a poor one. As cautions of this sort 
do not always prevent young people falling^n love,* Mr. S fixed his affec- 
tions on Lady O , a fair young widow, without any fortune ; and, aware 

that it would be useless to apply for his father’s ejmsent, he married her with- 
out asking it. They were consequently exceedingly poor ; and, indeed, nearly 
all they had to live on was a small sinecure of forty pounds per annum, which 
Dean Swift procured for him. Whilst in this situation, Mr. S— * dreamt one 
night that he was in the cathedral in which he had formerly been accustomed 
to attend service ,* that he saw a stranger, habited as a bishop, occupying his 
father’s throne ; and that, on applying to the verger for an explanation, the 
man said that the bishop was d^ad, and that he had expired just as he was 
adding a codicil to Ids will in his son’s favour. The impression n^o by the 

dream was so strong that Mr. S felt that he should have SHi^eposc . 

till be had obtained news from home \ and as the most speedy way of doing so 
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was to go there himself, he started on horseback, much against the advice of 
his wife, who attached no importance whatever to the circumstance. He had 
scarcely accomplished half his journey, when he met a courier, bearing the 
intelligence of his father's death ; and when he reached home, he found that 
there was a codicil attached to the will, of the greatest importance to his own 
future prospects ; but the old gentleman had expired with the pen in his hand, 
just as he was about to sign it. ^ 

“ In this unhappy position, reduced to hopeless indigence, the friends of the 
young man proposed that he should present himself at the vice-regal palace on 
the next levee day, in hopes that some interest might be excited in his favour ; 
to which, with reluctance, he consented. As he was ascending the stairs, he 
was met by a gentleman whose dress indicated that he belonged to the church. 

“ ‘ Good heavens !’ said he to the friend who accompauigd him, ‘ who is 
that ?’ 

“ ‘ That is Mr. , of so and so.** , 

“ ‘ Then he will be Bishop of L ,* returned Mr. S— ; ‘ for that is the 

man I saw occupying my father’s throne.’ 

“ * Impossible !’ replied the other. ‘ He has no interest whatever, and has 
no more chance of being a bishop than I have.’ 

“ ‘ You will sec,’ replied Mr. S . ‘ I anl' certain he will.’ 

“ They had made their obeisance above, and were returning, when there was 
a great cry without, and everybody rushed to the doors and windows to inquire 
what had happened. The horses attached to the carriage of a young noble- 
man had become restive, and were ^endangering the life of their master, when 

Mr. rushed forward, and, at the peril of his own, seized %sir heads, 

and afforded Lord C— time to descend before they broke (hrougli all 
restraint and dashed away. Through the interest of this nobleman and his 

friends, to whom Mr. had been previously quite unknown, he obtained 

the see of L— These circumstances were related to me by a member of 
the family.” 

Presentiments, a class of phenomena exemplified also in the lower 
animals, of warnings against danger are next given. For example — 

“ Aew years ago, Dr W , now residing in Glasgow, dreamt that he 

received a summons to attend a patient yt a place some miles from where he 
was living ; that he started on horseback ; and that as he was crossing a moor, 
he saw a bull making furiously at him, whose horns he only escaped by taking 
refuge on a spot inaccessible to the animal, where he waited a long lime, tin 
some people, observing his situation, came to his assistance, and released him. 
Whilst at breakfast on the following morning, the summons came ; and, smil- 
ing at the odd coincidence^ he started on horseback. He was quite ignorant of 
the road he had to go ; but by and by he arrived at the moor, which he recog- 
nised, and presently the bull appeared, coming full tilt towards him. But his 
dream had shown him the ^lace of refuge, for which he instantly made ; and 
there he spent three or four hours, besieged by the animal, till the country 

people set him free. Dr. W declares that, but for the dream, he should 

not have known in what direction to run for safety.” 

Of course mesmerism has much to do with these matters. Two la*^ics, 
a mother and daughter, are asleep at Cheltenham, occupying the same bed. 

The mother, Mrs. C , dreamt that her brother-in-law, then in Ireland, 

had sent for her ; that she entered his room, and saw him in bed, appa- 
rently dying. He requested her to kiss him ; but owing to his livid ap- 
pearance, she shrank from doing so, and a\^oke with the horroy of the 
^ scene jmpifher. The daughter awoke'at the same moment, saying, *Oh, 

I have had such a frightful dream!’ *Oh, so have I?’ returned the 
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mother : ‘ I have been dreaming of my brother-in-law.* ' My dream was 

about him, too,’ added Miss^ C . * I thought I was sitting in the 

drawing-room, and that he came in, wearing a shroud trimmed with black 
ribbons, and approaching me, he said, ‘ My dear niece, your mother has 
refused to kiss me, but 1 am sure you will not be so unkind.* ** 

As these ladies were not in habits of regular correspondence with their 
relative, they knew that the earliest intelligence likely to reach them, if lie 
were actually dead, would be by means of the Irish papers ; and they 
waited anxiously for the following Wednesday, which was the day these 
journals were received in Cheltenham. When that morning arrived, 

Miss C hastened at an early hour to the reading-room, and there she 

learnt what the? dreams had led them to expect : their friend was dead, 
and they afterwards ascertained that his decease had taken place on 
*tbat night.** 

The magnetic illustration was related to the author by Mr. W. W , 

a gentleman well known in the north of England. This gentleman ** had 
been cured by mesmerism of^a very distressing malady. During part of 
the process of cure, after the rapport had been well established, the ope- 
rations were carried on whilst he was at Malvern and his magnetiser at 
(Cheltenham, under which circumstances the existence of this extraordinary 
do[)endence was frequently exhibited in manner that }eft no possibility of 

doubt. ^ one occasion, I remember, that Mr.* W. W being in the 

magfletic meep, he suddenly started from his seat, clasping his hands as 
if startled, and presently afterwards burst into a violent fit of laughter. 
As, on waking, he could give no account of these impulses, his family 
wrote to the magnetiser, to inquire if he had sought to excite any particu- 
lar manifestations in his patient, as the sleep had been somewhat disturbed. 
The answer was, that no such intention had been entertained, but that the 
disturbance might possibly have arisen from one to which he had liunself 
been subjected. ‘ Whilst my mM was concentrated on you,’ said he, 
‘ I was suddenly so much startleAy a violent knock at tlie door, that I 
actually jumped off my seat, clasping my hands with affright. I had a 
hearty laugh at my qwn folly, but am sorry if you were made uncomfort- 
able by it.* ” 

But we hasten to matters more wondciful. There are, it appears, per- 
sons who have the power of entrancing themselves ; in which state their 
spirits are literally free as the air. “ One of the most remarkable cases of 
this kind is that recorded by J ung Stilling, of a man who, about the year 
1740, resided in the neighbourhood of PMladelpHia, in' the United States. 
Ilis habits were retired, and he spoke little ; he was grave, benevolent, and 
I)ious ; and nothing was known against his chaiacter, except that he had 
the leputation of possessing some secrets that were not altogether lawful. 
Many extraordinary stories were told of him, and amongst the rest the 
following : — The wife of a ship captain, whose husband was on a voyage 
to Europe and Africa, and from whom she had been long without tidings, 
overwhelmed with anxiety for his safety, was induced to address herself to 
this person. Having listened to her s^ry, he begged her to excuse him 
for a while, when he would bring herihe intelligence she requiredt He then 
passed into an inner room, and she sat herself down to wait ; but hisKIf^ence 
continuing longer than she expected, she became impatient, thinking he had 
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forgotten her, and so, softly approaching the door, she peeped through some 
aperture, and to her surprise, beheld him ^ing on a sofa, as motio](tless as 
if he were dead. She of course did not think it advisable to disturb him, 
but waited his return, when he told her that her husband had not been 
able to write to her for such and such reasons, but that he was then in a 
coffee-house in London ; and* would very shortly be home again. Ac- 
cordingly he arrived ; and as the lady learnt from him that the causes of 
his unusual silence had been precisely those alleged by the man, she felt 
extremely desirous of ascertaining the truth of the rest of the information ; 
and in this she was gratified ; for he no sooner set his eyes on the magi- 
cian, then he said that he had seen him before, on a certain day, in a 
coffee-house in London; and that he had told him tlnat his wife was 
extremely uneasy about him ; and that he, the captain, had thereon 
mentioned how he had been prevented writing ; adding, that he was 90* 
the eve of embarking for America. He had then lost sight of the stranger 
amongst the throng, and knew nothing more about him. 

‘‘ I have no authority for this story,” says Mrs. Crowe, “ but that of 
Jung Stilling ; and if it stood alone, it might appear very incredible ; but 
it is supported by so many parallel examples of information given by 
people in somnambulic states, that we are not entitled to reject it on the 
score of impossibility.” * 

What the Scotch call toraiths are next described thus : — “ Maria Goffe, 
of Rochester, dying at a distance from home, said she could nofrtlie happy 
till she had seen her children.” By and by, she fell into a state of coma, 
which left them uncertain whether she was dead or alive. Her eyes were 
open and fixed, her jaw fallen, and there was no prcceptiblc resjnration. 
When she revived, she told ,her mother, who attended her, that she had 
been home and seen her children ; which the other said was impossible, 
since she had been lying there in the bed the whole time. ‘ Yes,’ replied 
the dying woman, ‘ but I was there in my sleep.’ A widow woman, called 
Alexander, who had the care of these Children, declared herself ready to 
take oath upon the sacrament, that during this period she had seen the 
form of Maria Goffe come out of the room, where the eldest child slept, 
and approach the bed where she herself lay with the" younger beside her. 
The figure had stood there nearlji a quarter of an hour, as far as she could 
judge ; and she remarked that the eyes and the mouth moved, though 
she heard no sound. 

Again : Mrs. K , the sister of Provost B , of Aberdeen, was 

sitting one day with her husbanil. Dr. K , in the parlour of the manse, 

when she suddenly said, * Oh, there’s my brother come ; he has just passed 
the window !’ and, followed by her husband, she hastened to the door to 
meet the visitor. He was, however, not there. ‘ He is gone rou|id to 
the back door,’ said she ; and thither they went ; but neither was he there 

nor had the servants seen anything of him. Dr. K said she must be 

mistaken ; but she laughed at the idea ; her brother had passed the win- 
dow and looked in ; he must have gone somewhere, and would doubtless 
he back directly. But he came not ; and the intelligence shortly arrived 
from Abe^'deen, that at that precis?time, as nearly as they could compare 
circuMMitances, he had died quite suddenly at his own place of residence. 
I have heard tins story from connexions of the family, and also from an 
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eminent professor of Glasgow^ who told me that he had once asked Dr« 

K whetlicr he believed in these appearances. ‘ I cannot choose but 

believe,* returned Dr. K and then he accounted for his conviction by 

narrating the above particulars. 

“ I have met with three instances,” says Mrs. Crowe, of persons who 
are so much the subjects of this phcnomei:\pn, that they see the wraith of 
most persons that die belonging to them, and frequently of those who are 
merely acquaintance. They see the person as if he were alive ; and unless 
they know him positively to be elsewhere, they have no suspicion but that 
it is himself, in the flesh, that is before them, till the sudden disappear- 
ance of the flgure brings the conviction.*’ 

We give one iQfiore. 

Some few years ago, a Mrs. H residing in Limerick, had a servant 

cvhom she much cstee^ped, called Nelly Hanlon. Nelly was a very steady 

person, who seldom asked for a holiday, and consequently Mrs. H 

was the less disposed to refuse her when she requested a day’s leave 
of absence, for the purpose of attending a fair that was to take place a few 
miles off. The petition was therefore favourably heard ; but when Mr. 

H came home, and was informed of Nelly’s proposed excursion, he 

said she could not be spared, as he had invited some people to dinner 
for that day, and hp had nobody he co^^ld trust with the keys of the 
cellar, except Nelly ; adding, that it was not likely his business would 
allow him 'H get liome time enough to bring up the wine himself. 

“ Unwilling, however, after giving her consent, to disappoint the girl, 

Mrs. II said that she would herself undertake the cellar department 

on the day in question ; so, when the wished-for morning arrived, Nelly 
departed in great spirits, having faithfully promised to return that night, 
if possible, or, at the latest, the following morning. 

The (lay passed as usual, and nothing was thought about Nelly, till 
the time arrived for fetching up the wine, when Mrs. H— proceeded to 
the cellar-stairs with the key, followed by a. servant carrying a bottle- 
basket. She had, however, scarcely begun to descend, when she uttered a 
loud scream, and dropped down in a state of insensibility. She was car- 
ried upstairs, and lai(I upon the bed, whilst, to the amazement of the 
other servants, the girl who had accompanied lier said that they had seen 
Nelly Hanlon, dripping with water, standing at the bottom of the stairs. 

Mr. H being sent for, or coming home at the moment, this story was 

repeated to him, whereupon he reproved the woman for lier folly : and 

proper restoratives being supplied, Mrs. H« ab length began to revive. 

As she opened her eyes, she heaved a deep sigh, saying, ‘ Oh, Nelly Han- 
lon!’ anclas soon as she was sufficiently recovered^ to speak, she corrobo^ 
rated vjliat the girl had said — she had seen Nelly at the foot of the cellar- 
stairs, dripping as if she had just come out of the water. Mr. H — - us^ 
liis utmost efforts to pursuadc his wife out of what he looked upon to be 
an illusion ; but in vain. ‘ Nelly,’ said he, * will come home by-and-by, 
and laugh at you whilst she, on the contrary, felt sure that Nelly was 
dead. 

The night came, and the* morning came, but there was Nelly. 
When two or three days had passed, inquiries were made ; and ifNluvas 
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ascertained that she had been seen at the fair, and had started to return 
home in the evening ; but from that moment all traces of her were lost, 
till her body was ultimately found in the river. How she came by her 
death was never known.” Here, it will be observed, there is an element 
of triviality. To appear at a cellar-door seems below the dignity of a spi- 
ritual existence. Yet, it may* be said, what is it inconsistent with, but 
only our sense of taste — that sense under which we select incidents for 
fiction ? We are not necessarily to expect that there is any such law pre- 
siding over these phenomena. On the theory moreover of an earnest 
desire being concerned in the case, it was natural for Nelly, at the mo- 
ment of danger or death, to think of the duty which she would have been 
performing if she had not that day left her home. 

In the chapter devoted to what the Germans call doppel-gangers, (dou- 
ble-goers) or self-seers — we have the following # Becker; professor oi 
mathematics at Rostock, having fallen into an argument with some friends 
regarding a disputed point of theology, on going to his library to fetch a 
book which he wished to refer to, saw hinjself sitting at the table in the 
seat he usually occupied. He approached the figure, which appeared to 
be reading, and looking over its shoulder, he observed that the book open 
before it was a Bible, and that, with one of the fingers of the right hand, 
it pointed to the .passage, * Make ready thy house, for thou must die.’ 
He returned to the company, and related what he had seen ; and in spite 
of all their arguments to the contrary, remained fully persuaded tlmt his 
death was at hand. He took leave of his friends, and expired on the fol- 
lowing day, at six o’clock in the evening.” 

We give one more. 

** A Danish physician is said to have been frequently seen entering a 
patient’s room, and on being spoken to, the figure would disappear with a 
sigh. This used to occur when he had made an appointment which he was 
prevented keeping, and was rendered uneasy by the failure. Tlie hearing 
of it however occasioned him such an unpleasant sensation, that he requested 
his patients never to tell him when it happened.” 

But want of space compels us to close our notice qf this interesting work. 
We could have wished it had been more philosophically written, but per- 
haps our knowledge of the subject is hardly sufficient for that. We are 
presented with a mass of facts, more or less authentic. A time may come 
when the principles which they illustrate, and the conditions essential to 
their existence may be clearly understood ; at present, they appear to us 
as mysterious pheuomftia, aiid by the many they arc viewed with scepti- 
cism and contempt. In this world of ours, however, there are questions 
we cannot answer, mysteries we cannot fathom. Amongst these, one of 
the greatest is, the connexion of soul and body. From this repult the 
wonderful incidents with which the book abounds, and to which the term, 

The Night Side of Nature,” is not inappropriately applied. — Metro- 
politan^ March, 
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Journal of an Expedition into the Interior of Tropical Amiralia^ in 
Search of a Route from Sydney to the Gulf of Carpentaria* By 
Lieutenant- Colonel Sir T. L* Mitchell* Longman and Co. 

Wk have read this volamewith mixed feelings of congratulation and dis- 
appointment ; congratulation that in the feeth of almost overwhelming 
difficulties the enterprising commander of the Expedition which it records 
attained the latitude of 21° SCf south— disappointment because the want of 
judicious travelling arrangements seems to have been the princijpal reason 
which compelled the party to return homewards when, says the author, 
they “ believed themselves on the high way to Carpentaria,’^ 

In expeditions into the interior of Australia the great difficulty to be 
contended with is, as our readers know, want of water ; and the narrative 
of Sir Thomas Mitchell presents but a new confirmation of this rule of 
difficulty. Throughout his pages there is the usual periodical suffering to 
man and beast from thirst — frequently amounting to actual torture ; and 
consequently, days are consumid in searching for streams or muddy pools 
instead of pursuing the legitimate object of the journey. Under such cir- 
cumstances, as we have often said, the beasts of burden most fitted fotr 
Australian travelling must be those combining capability or endurance 
with speed. The camel has been recommended a^ hkely to prove of great 
value in su^jh cases ; and the trial is worth making, though there may be 
some difficulties in the way. The animals chosen for Sir Thomas Mitchell* s 
expedition were bullocks ; and these turned out to be very unsuitable for 
the work — and much less enduring than horses. Sir Thomas appears to 
have anticipated this — 

“ In making preparations for this expedition, the means of conveyance by 
land and water required the earliest edhrideration. These were strong bullock- 
drays and portable boats. Horses and light carts had been preferred by me ; 
but the longer column of march, and necessity for a greater number of men, 
were considered objections ; while many experienced persons suggested that 
the bullocks, though slow, were more enduring than horses. Eight drays were 
therefore ordered to be made of the best seasoned wood : four oi these by the 
best maker in the colony, and four by the prisoners in Cockatoo Island. Two 
iron boats were made by Mr. Struth, each in two parts, on a plan of my own ; 
and on the 17th of November, 1845, the whofe party moved otFfrom Paramatta 
on their way to the proposed camp at Buree.’* 

The exploring party consisted of Sir T. Mitchell, surveyor general, Mr. 
Kennedy, the assistant surveyor, Mr. Stephenson, surgeon and naturalist, 
26 men, 8 drays drawn by 80 bullocks, 17 florse8,*and provisions for one 
year. The legislative council of Sydney granted 2000/. for, the objects of 
the Expedition ; and the party started from Buree, near Sydney, on the 
15th otf December, 1845. The plan was to proceed north, and lay down 
a route between Sydney and the head of the Gulf of Carpentaria ; ainoe, 
says the author, “ it was not to be doubted that on the discovery of a good 
overland route between these places, a line of steam communication would 
be introduced from the Gulf of Carpentaria to meet the English line at 
Singapore.” The principal inducement, however, to endeavour to open a 
way to the head of this Gd!f was the great probability that a riv^r would 
be discovered flowing in a northerly direction, and falling into the dflftf— 
m which case a channel of communication might be at once formed. 
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Heat and drought were not long in inducing ophthalmia^ — from which 
our author suffered severely. On the 27th of December the thermometer 
recorded a temperature of 129® ; and on the 5th of February the earth, it 
is stated, was so parclied as not only to preclude travelling, but almost to 
deprive the party ol‘ sight, ^t this period the Expedition was encamped 
on the Macquarie — which presented only a dry bed ; but on the 1 3th an 
extraordinary change was observed. Mr. Stephenson had been sent to 
explore ; and returned early — having met two of the mounted poliep. — 

“ To my most important question — what water was to be found lower down 
in the river — the reply was very satisfactory ; namely, ‘ Plenty, and a flood 
comim down Irom the Turon mountains.* The two policemen said they had 
travelled twenty miles with it, on the day previous, and thatet would still take 
some time to arrive near our camp. About noon, the drays arrived in good 
order, having been encamped were there was no water about six miles short of 
our camp, — the whole distance travelled, from Cannonb^. to the Mactjuarle, 
having been about nineteen miles. In the afternoon, two of the men taking 
a walk up the river reported on their return that the Hood poured in upon 
them when in the river bed, so suddenly, that,they narrowly escaped it. Still 
the bed of* the Macquarie before our camp continued so dry and silent, that I 
could scarcely believe the flood coming to be real, and so near to us, who had been 
put to so many shifts for want of water. Towards evening, I stationed a man with 
a gun a little way up the river, witfi orders to fire on the flood s appearance, that 
I might have time to run to the part of the channel nearest to our camp, and wit- 
ness what I had so much wished to see, as well from curiosity as /firgen^ need. 
The shades of evening came, however, but no flood, and the man on the look-out 
returned to the camp. Some hours later, and after the moon had risen, a mur- 
muring sound like that of a distant waterfall, mingled with occasional cracks as 
of breaking timber, drew our attention, and I hastened to the river bank. By 
very slow degrees the sound grew louder, and at length so audible as to draw 
various persons besides from the camp to the river-side. Still no flood appear- 
ed, although its approach was indicated by the occasional rending of trees with 
a loud noise. Such a phenomena in a most serene moonlight niglit was 
quite new to us all. At length, the rushing sound of waters and loud cracking 
of timber announced that the flood was in the next bend. It rushed into our 
sight, glittering in the moonbeams, a moving cataract, tossing before it ancient 
trees, and snapping them against its banks. It was preceded by a point of 
meandering water, picking its way, like a thing of life, through the deepest 
parts of the dark, dry, and shady^bed of what thus again became a flowing 
river. By my party, situated as we were at that time beating about tlie coun- 
try, and impeded in our journey solely by the almost total absence of water 
— sufl’ering excessively from thirst and extreme heat — I am convinced the 
scene never can be forgotten, f^ere came at once abundance, the product of 
storms in the far ofl' mountains, that overlooked our homes. My first impulse 
was to have w<elcomed this flood on our knees, for the scene was sublime in 
itself, while the subject— %n abundance of water sent to us in a desert — ^greatly 
heightened the etfect to our eyes. Suffice it to say, I had witnessedenothing 
of such interest in all my Australian travels. * The river gradually filled 
up the channel nearly bank high, while the living cataract travelled onward, 
much slower than I had expected to see it, — so slowly, indeed, that more than 
an hour after its first arrival, the sweet music of the head of the flood was dis- 
tinctly audible from my tent, as the murmur of waters, and the diapa- 
son crash of logs travelled slowly through the tortufius windings of the river 
was finally lulled to sleep by that melody of living waters, so grate- 
ful to my ear, and evidently so unwonted in the dry bed of the thirsty Mac» 
quarie.’* 
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The striking character of such a scene must indeed have been un- 
imngiimbly hciglitened by previous suffering of a kind recalling Tasso’s 
Tnagnificent description of the soldier perishing by a consuming drought 

before the walls of Jerusalem. 

But want of water was not the only trial : the loss of bullocks, horsesi 
and (logs, was of frequent occurrence — and •tended greatly to delay the 
progress of the Expedition. Under such circumstances they continued to 
proceed northwards ; and at length, after great privations, fell in with a 
river flowing through a lovely country. This was a charming discovery. — 

“We made sure of water now for the rest of our journey ; and that we might 
say of the river, ‘ Jjabitur et labetur in omne volubilis ajvuni.’ The liills over- 
hanging it surpassed any I had ever seen in picturesque outline. Some resem- 
lj|ed gothic cathedrals in ruins — others forts — other musses were perforated, and 
being mixed and contrasted with the flowing outlines of evergreen woods, and 
having a fine stream in the foreground, gave a charming appearance to the 
whole country. It was a discovery worthy of the toils of a pilgrimage. Those 
beautiful recesses of unpeopled earth could no longer remain unknown. The 
better to mark them out on my nfap, I gave to the valley the name of Salvator 
Rosa. The rocks stood out sharply and sublimely from the thick woods, just 
as John Martin's fertile imagination would dash them out in his beautiful sepia 
landscapes. I never saw anything in nature come so near these creations of 
genius and imagination. Where we encamped, the river was very deep, the 
banks steep ^d muddy, so that the use of a bucket was necessary in watering 
the caflle. Notwithstanding every precaution, one animal walked into the 
river, and could not be got out without great difficulty. The only fish we 
caught in this river were two enormous eels, beautifully spotted. Large shells 
of the ujiio genus lay abundantly on the banks, about the old fires of the natives.” 

Another river of small volume was found — which was named the Claude ; 
but this, like the former, ran from south to north. Sir Thomas Mitchell 
consequently came to the conclusion that the presumed river of Carpentaria 
should be sought for more to the west. The Expedition accordingly, 
having attained the latitude of 21° 30' S., retraced their steps to about 2.5° 
of latitude ; and our author, accompanied by a few picked men, struck off 
to the west, leaving th§ majority of the party encamped. On tliis course 
they proceeded from the 1 0th to the 15th of September, when a rocky 
ridge barred all farther view. On approaching, an opening was observed ; 
but the evening was fast closing, and the small party were obliged to en- 
camp for the night. “ As soon as daylight appeared,” says our author, — 

“ I hastened towards the gap, and ascended a naked rock on the west side of 
it. I there beheld downs and plains extending westv^rd beyond the reach of 
vision, bounded on the S.W. by woods and low^ ranges, and on the N.E. by 
higher ranges ; the whole of these open downs deijining to the N.W., — in 
which (iirection a lino of trees marked the course of a river traceable to the 
remotest verge of the horizon. There I found then, at last, the realization of 
my long-cherished hopes — an interior river falling to the N .\V. in the heart of 
an open country extending also in that direction. Ulloa’s delight at the first 
view of the Pacific could not have surpassed mine on this occasion, nor could 
the fervour with which he was impressed at the moment have exceeded my 
sense of gratitude, for being allowed to make such a discovery. From that 
rock, the scene was so extensive as to leave no room for doubt as to tbe course 
of the river, which, thus and there revealed to me alone, seemed like a r^ard 
direct from Heaven for perseverance, and as a compensation for the many 
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sacrifices I had made, In order to solve the question as to the Interior rivers of 
Tropical Australia.” 

This river was named, as our readers are aware, the Victoria. 

“ It seemed to me,” says Sir T. Mitchell, “ to deserve a great name, being 
of much importance ns leading from temperate into tropical regions, where 
water was the essential requisite, — a river leading to India ; the * nacimiento 
de la especeria,* or region where ^ices grew : the grand goal, in short, of 
explorers by sea and land, from Columbus downwards. This river seemed 
to me typical of God’s providence, in conveying living waters into a dry 
parched land, and thus afibrding access to open and extensive pastoral regions, 
likely to be soon peopled by civilised inhabitants. It was with sentiments of 
devotion, zeal, and loyalty, that 1 therefore gave to this river the name of my 
gracious sovereign. Queen Victoria.” 

It was impossible at that period to trace further the course of this rivei^ : 
— ^but on the return of the Expedition, Mr. Kennedy, at tlie head of a 
small. party, was sent from Sydney for the express purpose. Meantime, 
Sir T. Mitchell’s expedition hastened homewards, and reached Sydney in 
December. It deserves notice that although the men composing it were, 
with only three exceptions, convicts, their behaviour under extremely 
trying circumstances was of the most gratifying kind. 

The natural history researches recorded in this volume comprehend some 
features of interest. A jiew curibus vegetable production is thus described — 

“ Trees of a very droll form chiefly drew my attention hera^ Tho trunk 
bulged out in the middle like a barrel, to nearly twice the diameter at the 
ground, or of that at the first springing of the branches above. These were 
small in proportion to their great girth, and the whole tree looked very odd. 
These trees were all so alike in general form, that I was convinced this was 
their character, and not a lusus naturce. A still more remarkable specimen of 
this tree was found by Mr. Kennedy in the apex of a basaltic pcak.’^ 

Sir Thomas Mitchell [faid Sir Henry de la Beche the compliment of 
naming this bottle-tree after him- AVe must find room for one more 
extract, illustrative of the ichthyology of the region. — 

“ In a dry part of the bed of the river, I met with many instances of a sin- 
gular habit of the eel fish ( JewJishJ Plotosus Tandarras. 1 had previously ob- 
served, elsewhere, in the aquatic weeds growing in extensive reaches, clear 
circular openings, showing white** parts of the bottom, over which one or two 
fishes continually swam round in circles. 1 now found in the dry bed that 
such circles consisted of a raised edge of sand, and were filled with stones, some 
as large as a man’s closed fist. Yuranigh'told me that this was the nest of a 
pair of these fish, «.nd that theyrcarried the stones there, and made it. The 
general bed of the river where I saw these nests consisted wholly of deep firm 
sand ; and that the fish had some way of carrying or moving stones to such 
spots seemed evident, but for what purpose I could not discover.” 

We have been surprised to find the meteorological observations in this 
volume appended to each day’s journal, instead of being grouped and pro- 
perly tabulated in the Appendix. As they stand, the observations are 
lost, totally failing to convey to the reader any clear idea of the meteorology 
of that part of Australia explored by Sir T. Mitchell. This is the more 
to be regretted, as we perceive temperatures recorded varying from several 
below zero to 129® above it. Why, too, we would ask, does Sir 
Hiomas talk of the barometer having fallen or risen so many mUlemktres ? 
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A Jar of Honey from Mount Hyhla. 

• 

An English expedition whose progress is recorded in the English language 
should be elucidated by English measures. These, however, are slight 
faults : — which we notice rather in the hope of preventing their repetition 
than in any spirit of hyper»criticism. — Af^enaum^ March 1 1 . 

A Jar of Honey from Mount Hybla; bif Leigh Hunt Illuetrated 
by Richard Doyle. London: Smith, Elder §• Co. 

A MOST beautifully printed and illustrated book. It is too late in our 
hands to recommend as a New Year’s Gift, but it is a book to be recom- 
mended as a gift or a purchase at any time. It is one of those volumes 
that have all the elegance of an annual, with the intrinsic value of a book 
full of genius and delightful thoughts. The sight of a Sicilian Jar of 
Hbney, in a window in Piccadilly, sets off the imagination of the author, 
and away he goes revelling in all the pastoral sweets of ancient times. 
Greeks, Sicilians, Arabians, Normans, English, all furnish their quota of 
honey to the Jar. It may be readily imagined what Leigh Hunt would 
make of such a field and subject. They are overflowing with delicious 
fancies, sunny sentiment, and genial humour. Story and Poetry, remini- 
scences of beautiful things and places seen, and imaginations of what no 
mortal has ever yet seen, are scattered like summer lepes and flowers 
through the volume. The story qf King Robert is Inimitable ; but as it is 
somewhat to6 long for our pages, we present our readers with a wonderful 
landslip and a happy love story in one. They are supposed to take place 
at the time of the dreadfid earthquake of 1783, which destroyed Messina 
and swept into the sea, in one moment, nearly three thousand persons on 
the opposite coast of Scylla, together with their Prince. 

“love stort of an earthquake.” 

“Giuseppe, a young vine-grower in a village at* the foot of the mountains 
looking towards Messina, was in love with Maria, the daughter of the richest 
bee-master of the place; and his affection, to the great displeasure of the father, 
was returned. The old man, though he had encouraged him at first, wished her 
to marry a young profligate in the city, because the latter was richer and of a 
higher stock : but the girl had a great deal of good sense as well as feeling : and 
the father was puzzled how to separate them, (he families having been long ac- 
quainted. lie did everything in his power to render the visits of the lover 
uncomfortable to both parties ; but as they saw through his object, and love 
can endure a great deal, he at length thought himself compelled to make use of 
insult. Contriving, therefore, one day to proceed from one iportifying word to 
another, he took upon him, as if in right of ofi(9hce, to*anticipatc his &ughter*6 
attention to the parting guest, and show him out of the door himself, adding a 
broad hint that it might be as well if he did not rettirn very soon. — ‘ Perhaps, 
8ignor ^ntonio,* said the youtli, piqued at last to say sometning harsh himself. 
* you do not wish the son of your old friend to return at all .* — *• Perhaps not,’ 
said the bee-master. — * What !’ said the poor lad, losing all the courage of his 
anger in the terrible thought of his never having any more of those beautiful 
lettings-out of the dour by Maria, — 'What! do you mean to s^ ihtiX I may not 
hope to be invited again, even by yourself? that you yourselfwill never again 
invite me, or come to seesne ?’ — 'Oh, we shall all come, of course, to the great 
Signoi* Giuseppe,* said the old man, looking scornful — ' all cap in hand.*— 
' Nay, nay,’ returned Giuseppe, in a tone of propitiation ; 'PU wait till y69 ih 
me the favour to look in some morning, in tne old way, and have a chat abdat 
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the French; and perhaps,’ added he, blushing, ‘you will then bring Maria with 
you, as you used to do, and I won’t attempt to see her till tlien.^^ Oh, we’ll 
all come, of course,’ said Antonio, impatiently, ‘cat, dog, and all ; and when we 
doy added he, in a very significant tone, ‘ you may come again yourself.’ — 
Giuseppe tried to laugh at this jcsli| and thus still propitiate him ; but the old 
man, hastening to shut the door, angrily cried, * A^, cat, dog, and all, and the 
cottage besides, with Maria’s ^owry along with it ; and then you may come 
again, and not till then' And so saying, he banged the door, and giving a furi- 
ous look at poor Maria, went into another room to scrawl a note to the young 
citizen. The young citizen came in vain, and Antonio grew sulkier and angrier 
every day, till at last he turned his latter jest into a vow ; exclaiming, with an 
oath, that Giuseppe should never have his daughter till he (the father), 
daughter, dog, cat, cottage, bee-hives, and all, with her dowry of almond-trees 
to boot, set out some fine morning to beg the young vine-dresser to accept 
them. Poor Maria grew thin and pale, and Giuseppe, looked little better, 
turning all his wonted jests into sighs, and often interrupting his work to iit 
and look towards the said almond- trees, which formed a beautiful clump on an 
ascent upon the other side of the glen, sheltering the best of Antonio’s bee- 
hives, and composing a pretty dowry for the pretty Maria, which the father 
longed to see in the possession of the fiashy /oung citizen. One morning, after 
a very sultry night, as the poor youth endeavoured to catch a glimpse of her in 
this direction, he observed that the clouds gathered in a very unusual manner 
over the country, and then hung low in the air, heavy and immovable. To- 
wards Messina the sky Rooked soVed, that at first he thought the city on fire, till 
an unusual heat affecting him, and a smell of sulphur arising, and the little river 
at his feet assuming a tinge of a muddy ash-colour, he knew thatrsom(? convul- 
sion of the earth was at hand. His first impulse was a wish to cross the ford, 
and, with mixed anguish and delight, to find himself again in the cottage of 
Antonio, giving the father and daughter all the aid in his power. A tremen- 
dous burst of thunder and lightning startled him for a moment ; but he was 
proceeding to cross, when his ears tingled, his head turned giddy, and while the 
eitfth heaved beneath his feet, he saw the opposite side of the glen lifted up 
with a horrible, deafening^ noise, and then the cottage itself, with all around 
it, cast, as he thought, to the ground, and buried for ever. The sturdy youth, 
for the fii'st time in his life, fainted away. When his senses returned, he found 
himself pitched back into bis own premises, but not injured, the blow having 
been broken by the vines. But, on looking in horror towards the site of the 
cottage up the hill, what did he see there ? or rather ^hat did he not see there ? 
And what did he see, forming a^new mound, furlongs down the side of the hill, 
almost down at the bottom of the glen, and in his own homestead ? Antonio’s 
cottage : — Antonio’s cottage, with, the almond-trees, and the bee-hives, and the 
very cat and dog, and the old man himself ; and the daughter (both senseless) ; 
all come, as if in the father’s words, to beg him to accept them. Such awful 
pleasantries, so to^^^speak^ somef^es take place in the middle of Nature’s deepest 
tragedies, and such exquisite good may spring out of evil. For it was so in the 
end, if not in the intention. The old man, who, together with his daughter, had 
only been stunned by terror) was superstitiously frightened by the dreadful 
circumstance, if not affectionately moved by the attentions of the son bf his old 
friend, and the delight and religious transport of his child. Besides, though the 
cottage and the almond- trees, and the bee-hives had all come miraculously safe 
down the hill (a phenomenon which has frequently occurred in these extraor- 
dinary landslips), the flower gardens, on which his bees fed, were almost all 
destroyed, his property was lessened, his pride lowered ; mid when the convul- 
sion was well over, and the guitars were again playing in the valley, he con- 
BeMtd to become the inmate, for life, of the cottage of the enchanted couple.” 
Jounud. 
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Real Life in India : — London, Houston and Stoneman. 

Wk were curious to know if tliis was a tolerably bearable account of 
“ Real Life in India,” seeing that it was from the pen of an old resident,” 
and not an exposition of manners and customs by some griff of a few weeks* 
standing. 

The preface sets forth that 

• “ A book of narrower limits than any yet published, has been declared a 
dedderatam^ provided that within its modest dimensions, every thing shall be 
included, which it may be of importance to parties intending to visit India, or 
having young friends to send thither to be acquainted with. The following 
pages propose to answer the den^nd.** 

Wc were rather surfirised to find ‘‘Real Life” commencing with a “ brief 
history and description of India as also the government of India.” This 
was attempting too much for a duodecimo of 170 pages ; we shall therefore 
pass on to “ the India services,” “ what appointments to get, and how to 
get th^m.’* . The ghost of Sir Wm. Young flitted across our imagination, and 
visions of the artful Captain Charitie intruded themselves, but to be dis- 
pelled, by the following account of an “ India-house election,** which may 
furnish hints to future aspirants : 

“ Tlie Directors arc elected by the Proprietors of East India Stock, a con- 
siderable body of persons, whose votes arc determined by the number of shares 
nr bonds they individually possess. These person^ are to be found in every 
class of life, from the peer lind the general’s or civilian’s widow down to the 
slop-seller, the latter having, of course, an eye to the smiles and patronage of 
the successful Director on whom he may bestow his vote. Freedom and in- 
dependence among these voters arc about as applicable as the same phrase 
used in reference to the ten-pound householders who select the representatives 
of the nation. Here and there we meet with a conscientious proprietor ; but 
in nine cases out of ten a successful election is the result of industrious can- 
vassing, and the exertions and favour of the men already in power. The pro- 
cess by which a gentleman reaches liis place among the “ Honourable” con- 
clave, whose official locale is Leadeiihall-street, liondon, is almost uniform. VVe 
will suppose him to have served or resided in India, adiieviqg a certain amouriL 
of distinction as a civilian, a soldier, a lawyer, 1 merenant, a sailor, — or indeed 
ill any capacity, — or we shall suppose him never to have visited India at all. 
He may be a London banker or a ci-devant China supercargo. There is no 
conditiop exacted of the candidate, either as to his age or his previous position 
in life. Well ; he has made up his mind to seek an Eust-India Directorship, 
for the sake of making his talents useful to his country, his friends, and him- 
self. He procures a list of the proprietors — communicates with those among 
them who may happen to enjoy the honour of his acquaintance — seeks, through 
them, the friendship of others ; and having thus prepared the soil, fertilizes it 
with good dinners and otlier pleasant bounties, lie then, through the medium 
of letters inserted in the advertising columns of the public newspaptrs, an- 
nounces bis intention to the Proprietors of East India Stock, — apprises thefli of 
Ids remarkable qualifications for the trust he seeks — professes a scrupulous and 
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intense devotion to tlic interests of the Indian empire — promises to call upon 
them all and solicit their sweet voices in propria persona^ and winds up, 
declaring with desperate energy that he will proceed to the ballot at the very 
next vacancy, — a declaration he often finds it convenient to rescind. The day 
of election arrives. One or two competitors are in the field. The East India 
House — on that occasion a gentleman-like sort of hustings — is the scene of 
active contest all day long. The several committees move heaven and earth 
to bring the voters to the poll. The proxies are duly registered. At six p. m. 
the glasses close, and the scrutineers announce the triumphant candidate. 

“ And for what has this often costly battle been waged ? Not, assuredly, for 
pecuniary profit ; for the Director receives but 300^. a year while in office, and 
cannot sell his patronage without violating the laws of his country. But it is 
for the honour and dignity of the office, for the occupation Ct gives, and the 
opportunity it affords the incumbent of making powerful friends by providing 
for their children ; of reciprocating delicate obligations ; of paving the way to* 
Parliament, or to some of the good things in the gift of Government, and 
various wealthy associations.” 

We shall pass over the well known rules and regulations of Ilalesbury 
and Addiscombe, of Assistant Surgeons and Naval and Ecclesiastical ap- 
pointments which follow in succession, and come to the chapter on “ the 
Indian Army.’’ We have not as yet come to any “ Real Life in India,” 
though we are half way through^the book, which is chiefly taken up with 
instructions to parties nt home, to whom it may be very useful, being 
correct in its statements, and generally a condensed copy of the regiihA-ions. 

Next is the choice of “ Routes to India,” this we think will be useful 
to parties proceeding home by the overland route; wc shall therefore 
extract largely, premising that the instructions conveyed by the author 
are for an outward voyage,” which the reader cau easily adjust by revers- 
ing for his own “ route homewards.” 

^Additional Ilovles to India, 


We have said that there are three ways of getting to India; but wc took 
the precaution of adding, that the route by the Red Sea admitted of a variety 
of means of travelling through Europe. The space assigned to this volume 
does not admit of our enumerating all the paths open io the curious traveller, 
but we may suggest the following as the most easy of adoption, and as em- 
bracing the greatest number of interesting places : — 

Routes to India via the Continent of Europe and the Red Sea, 


I. 

London. 

Boulogne. 

Paris. 

Troyes. 

Mulhousc. 

Basle. 

Lucerne. 

Altorf. 

St. Gothard. 
Bcllenzona. 
Lago Maggiore, 
Lugano. 


II. 

III. 

•London. 

London. 

Os tend. 

Rotterdam. 

Antwerp. 

Amsterdam 

Brussels. 

Hanover. , 

Liege . 

Berlin. 

Aix-la-Chapcllc. 

Dresden. 

Cologne. 

Prague. 

The Rhine. 

Ratisbon. 

Strasburg. 

Linz. 

Basle. • • 

Vienna. 

Lucerne. 

Gratz. 

Altorf. 

Adolsburff. 
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I. 

11 . 

III. 

Como. 

St. Gothard. 

Padua. 

Rologna (or Genoa). 

Bcllenzona. 

Venice.f 

Padua. 

I^ago Maggiore. 

Trieste (down the 

Venice. 

Lugano. 

Adriatic). 

Rome. 

Como. 

Ancona. 

Naples. 

Milan. 

Corfu. 

Ancona. 

Parma. 

Patras. 

Corfu. 

Bologna. 

Lepanto. 

Patras. 

Florence. 

Corinth. 

Lepanto. 

Leghorn. 

Egina. 

(/oriiith. 

Rome. 

Athens. 

Kgina. 

Naples. 

Trieste. 

Athens. 

Sicily. 

Syra. 

Trieste. 

]\lalta. 

Alexandria. 

Syra.* 

Alexandria. 

Alexandria. 



Or tlic triivollcr may go fltraight rtiroiigli France via the Seine and Rhone to 
INfarseilles, tlience to Genoa; but (after leaving Paris) until he reaches the 
coast of Italy, he will find little to interest him. 

We have seen a great variety of extracts from the note-books, account-books, 
journals, and memoranda of persons who hav^i proceeejed by the above routes 
(varying them, perhaps, by going a few miles to the right or left to visit some 
]iartloufar town), and the conclusion we come to is, that the expense to India 
overland, any vuiy and every way, averages 150Z. 

The traveller should take sovereigns all the way. The bulk of his luggage 
must, of course, be sent to India via the Cape or the Red Sea, to await his 
arrival. 

What amount of time may be consumed in any of the routes described above, 
must very much deijend upon the traveller himself, •setting aside the stoppages 
which hotel-keepers and postillions may contrive, or accident occasion. Pass- 
ports are of course necessary on the routes, the voyage by way of the Mediter- 
ranean and the Red Sea, commonly called the Overland Route, now becomes 
the object of their thoughts and attention. 

E norland to Aden, Bombay, Ceylon, Madras, and Calcutta, Penang, Singapore, 

and Hong Kong, of every Month.) % 

“d'lie Company’s steamers (vessels of about 1,500 tons and 450 horse-power,) 
start from Southampton on the 20tli of every month, at two i>. m. ; and after 
calling at Gibraltar and Malta, and receiving at the latter place the mail of the 
24th from lOngland, brouglit from Marseilles tcUSlaltaJ^y hw Majesty’s steam- 
ers, arrive at Alexandria in about sixteen days from Southampton. 

“ Passengers are conveyed through Egypt by the Transit Administration of 
his Highness the Pacha of Egypt. 

“ The mode of transit is as follows 1st, Alexandria to Atfeh, a distance of 
forty-eight miles, by the Mahmoudieh canal, in large track boats, towed by a 
steam -tug, or by horses. 

* llonce, ifhe has time, .the travieller may pay a flying visit to Constantinople 
reluming to Syria. 

f lienee the route to Rome may be adopted. 
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2d. From Aifeh, at the junction of the canal with the Nile, to Boulac (the 
port of Cairo), a distance of 120 miles, by the river Nile, in steamers. 

“ 3d. Cairo to Suez, a distance of about seventy miles, across the desert : this 
part of the journey is performed in carriages. 

“ The entire journey from Alexandria’ to Suez is performed with ease in 
about sixty hours, including a night’s rest at Cairo, and a suflicient time for 
refreshment and repose at the central station between Cairo and Suez. 

“ The following arc extracts from the tariff of the Transit Administration : — 

“ ‘ Passengers are furnished with three meals per diem, during the time tlioy 
are cn route^ free of charge, but their expenses at hotels must be del rayed by 
themselves, as also wines, beer, &c., during their entire transit. 

“ ‘ The portmanteaux, trunks, carpet-bags, &c., of the passengers, must boar 
the name and destination of the owners, such inscription to be legible arvl 
well secured. 

“‘On the arrival of each steamer, ihc officer of the Administration. will 
attend to receive the luggage of passengers. 

“ ‘ The Administration will not be resporfsible for any loss or damage of 
luggage, nor for unavoidable detention. 

“ ‘ The Administration will at all times endeavour to employ the easiest 
means of conveyance, such as donjeey chairs, &c., for invalids and sick persons.’ 

“ On arriving at Suez, •passengers embark on board one of the Company's 
steamers for Ceylon, Madras, and Calcutta (vessels of about 1,800 tons and 500 
horse-power), which start from Suez about the 10th of every month, call first 
at Aden, where they eoal, and transfer passengers and mails for Jlombay to the 
Honourable Fast India Company's steamers : the steamer then proceeds to 
Ceylon, arriving there in about seventeen days, at Madras in about twenty-two 
days, and at Calcutta in about twenty-seven days from Suez, including all 
stoppages. 

“ Passengers for Penang' Singapore, and ITong Kong, leave the main line at 
Ceylon, and there embark in one of the Company's branch st(‘amers (vcjssels of 
about 1,000 tons and 300 horse-power), and which arrive at Penang in about 
six days, at Singapore in about nine days, and at Jlong Kong in about sixteen 
days from Ceylon, including all stoppages, 

“ The length of time, therefore, of the voyage to India and China by the 
Overland Route, is as follows : — ^ 


England to Bombay .... 

. . . 35 days 

Ceylon 

... 40 

M.adras .... 

... 45 

Cal«itta .... 

... 48 

Penang 

... 46 

Singapore .... 

... 41) 

Hong Kong . . . 

... 56 


The Hates of Passage Money, 

“ Passengers for Aden, Ceylon, Madr.as, Calcutta, Penang, Singapore, and 
Hong Kong, are booked through at the Company’s office, including expenses 

“ Passengers for Bombay are booked only hs far as 'they are conveyed by the 
CojjjpjuVy a steamers, but the cost of the passage throughout will be found in 
the table below. * “ ^ 
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“ 'I'he rates of passage money have been lately greatly reduced, and arc — 
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For a gentleman 

£77 

113 

118 

127 

107 

134 

142 

icr> 

a lady 

a gentleman and his wife, a 

82 

122 

127 

136 

112 

143 

152 

175 

wliole cabin throughout 

Children with their parents — 

214 

290 

299 

317 


332 

350 

396 

5 years, and tinder 10 

! 50 

65 

70 

80 


70 

75 

85 

2 „ 5 

35 

45 

50 

60 


50 

55 

65 

• Not execeding 2 years 

Free 

Free 

Free 

Free 


F rce 

Free 

Free 

Servants — 









JOuropean Female 

37 

46 

52 

62 


52 

57 

67 

„ Male 

35 

44 

50 

60 


50 

55 

65 

Native Female 

30 

32 

38 

44 


39 

44 

49 

,, Male 

26 

28 

34 

40 

1 

35 

40 

45 


“ These rates will be proportionately increased according to the class of 
aceomniodation recpured. • 

“ The above rates include transit throu<^h E^ypt, ^towards’ fees, and table, 
wines, 4e., for lirst-e-lass i)assengers. Bedding, linen, and all recpiisite furni- 
ture, is j)rovided in the steamers at tlic Company’s expense, together with the 
attendance of expei ieneed male and female servants. 

“ For large families an allowance will be made in the foregoing rates. 

Baggage. 

“ First-class passengers are allowed, in the Company’s steamers only, on 
(‘ilher side of the istimius, 3 ewt. of personal baggage free of freight, and 
iihildren and servants IJ ewt. each. And passengers will please to take note, 
that the Company cannot engage to take any excess of baggage over that 
([uantity, unless shipped at Southampton three days before starting, and freight 
paid thereon. 

“ All baggage must bfi shipped on the day previous to sailing, except carpet- 
bags, or hat-boxes. All other baggage receiv«id on board on the day of sailing 
will be considered Jis extra baggage, and charged freight as such No trunks, 
boxes, or portmanteaux, Jire allowed in the cabins of the Company’s steamers. 

“ The charge for conveyance of extra baggage, should there be room in the 
vessel, will be 2^. per ewt. between Suez and India, and 1/^ per ewt. between 
JOugland and Alexandria. • • • 

“ Fnsseiigcrs will have to pay the Egyptian Transit Company, in Egypt, IG#. 
per ewt, for conveyance of baggage thorough, should Jt exceed, for first-class 
passengers, 2 ewt., and children and servants 1 ewt. No package of baggage 
should <?xceed 80 lbs. weight, and the best dimensions are, length, 2ft. 3 in. ; 
breadth, 1 ft. 2 in. ; depth, 1 ft. 2 in.* 

“ Every package of baggage should have the owner’s name and place of 
destination distinctly painted u[)on it in white letters. 

* The regulation trunksf for the transit through Egypt, and for the cabiris of tho 
Peninsular and Oriental Company ’jt steamers, are manufactured by Thresher and 
Olonny, Strand. 
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“ Passcnfrers taking parcels or articles of merchandize in their baggage, will 
incur the risk of st i/iure by the Customs authorities, and of detention for freight 
by the Company’s agents. 

Passengers for Bombay, 

“ As the Company do not book the whole way to Bombay, it is well that 
passengers should know that they will find no difficulty, or inconvenience in 
securing the passage on, after leaving the Company’s ships. If they proceed by 
the 1st line (20tb of every mojith), they have merely to pay on board the 
Honourable East India Company's steamers at Aden, for the passage from 
Aden to Bonihay. If they proceed by the 2d line (dd of the month), they will 
have to pay for the transit through Egypt, on arriving at Alexandria ; and on 
arriving at Suez, will have to pay on board the llonourahlp East India Com- 
pany’s steamers there for their passage from Suez to Bombay. 

“ The expenses of transit through Egypt as are under ; — 

TRANSIT ADMINISTRATION TARIFF. 


From Alexandria to Suez^ and vice versa^ in Vans across the Desert. 


A lady * 

A gentleman 

A child above ten years 

„ of five years, and under ten 

„ ofUvo ^ „ * live 

„ under two years 

A European female servant 

A European man servant, or mechanic 

A native female servant 

A native man servant, on a dromedary or donkey 
“ The Honourable East India Company’s rates of j 
under : — 


passage 


£12 
12 
12 
8 
6 

free 
W 
8 
8 
4 

money arc as 


, Suez to Bombay, 

For a gentleman £55 0 0 

„ lady GO 0 0 

Aden to Bombay. 

For a gentleman... £27 10 0 

,, lady ... •*. ... .*• ...... 30 0 0 

“The addition of the rate from Aden to Bombay (should the p.asscnger 
proceed by the Ist line, 20th of the month), to the rate charged by the Penin- 
sular and Oriental Company from England to Aden, will give the whole ex- 
pense of the passage from England to Bombay ; and in the case of a passenger 
proceeding by the £d lini, (Sd^/ the month), the addition of 40k (the Com- 
pany’s rate to Alexandria) to the transit rate, and the Honourable East India 
Company’s charge from Suez to Bombay, will also give the total amount of 
passage money. The Coihpany’s offices m England are, chief office, Leaden- 
hall-street London ; branch office, No. 57, High-street, Southampton. • 

“The Com])any do not hold themselves liable for any damage or loss of 
baggage, nor for delays arising from accident or from extraordinary or unavoid- 
able circumstances, or from circumstances connected with the employment of 
the vessels in Her Majesty’s mail service,” 

Another Route. • 

There* is another method by which the voyage to Alexandria may be varied, 
under arrangements with the Peninsular and Oriental Company. That aceom- 
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modaling association, for the consideration of the ordinary passaf^c money to 
Alexandria, will allow passengers to proceed by one of their weekly packets 
from Southampton to Oporto, Lisbon, Cadiz, and Gibraltar ; at which latter 
place the steamer on the Indian line will take them up and convey them to 
Alexandria. Thus a party leaving Southampton at 3 r.M. on a Thursday, 
reaches Oporto on the following Monday, excej^ting in tlie winter months, or 
during threatening weather, when the steamer enters Vigo Bay, where the 
mails arc landed from the packet, and forwarded to Oporto. 

Th(i beauty of the bay of Vigo will command the admiration of the visitor, 
but tliere is nothing in the interior of the town to make it worth while to land 
here even for an hour. It is inferior to any of the other sea-port towns in 
Portugal. 

Oporto, on the^other hand, has many points of attraction. There are a 
couple of respectable hotels in the town, kept by Knglishwoinon, numerous 
fftic buildings, churches, fountains, an opera-house, and a busy and picturcsrpie 
population. The scenery in the neighbourhood is beautiful, affording many 
opportunities for jdeasant rides, wbilc tlie river Donro presents temptations to 
those wlio are fond of river travelling, rowing, or yachting. A week may be 
jtassed at Oporto pleasantly and profitably, and at the end of that period the 
next steamer arrives, and bears you to Lisbon. Here another week may most 
agreeably be passed ; indeed, Lisbon will be worth a longer stay, if the visit oi* 
has the advantage of having letters of introduction to any of the mercantile 
houses, or can speak the language of the counl^*y. The next call of the steamer 
may l)(! taken advantage of to convey you to Cadiz ; tlicnce to Seville, when 
all has Iteen seen that Cadiz has to otfer. l^^rom Seville, the weekly steamer 
will convey parties to Gibraltar, where the Alexandria steamer picks them up, 
and conveys them to Egypt. 

The remaining 3rd of this little book is devoted to “ Life at the Presi- 
dencies’’ and other matters which we shall notice. The following is an 
example of a griff’s first troubles : 

“ Master want very good servant — very best khitmutghar ? I am master’s 
slave — 1 know every thing. Better you not trust other fellow. That Balloo 
one very rascal — him too inuchce rogue — master’s servant fine character got — ” 

« Go to ” 

“ Certainly, master ; — what master’s order must be do. Master come militry 
sorviee, or civil service ? IMilitry, must be gciiCral soon. Civil got, then soon 
make judge.” 

“ Don’t bother ! ” 

“ I think master must be governor’s relation — got same gico — only master 
more handsomer. See my character, Sahib ?” • • 

Or — 

“ Suppose you want money, sarc ; I can give plenty. * Never mind for repay. 
All thing# I get for master — only want your honour’s favour.” 

As we fear many an Ensign has not yet found out the art of living on 
liis pay, we beg to quote the following scale of expenditure for his especial 
guidance, and will warrant a strict attention thereto, to be the surest mode 
of keeping him from those accomptiodating banks : — 

• 

“ It is, however, fair to the Government to say, that every one in its servfco 
may, with well-regulated economy, subsist upon his pay ; but the suborilinatc 
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grades cannot possibly do more. Take the lowest imaginable scale of gentle- 
nianlikc existence — 

Rupees. 

Rent of a small house, or share of one 30 per mensem. 

Meat, bread, vegetables, tea, coffee, butter, spices... 30 „ 

Servants, including a cook, khitmuigliar, or boy, 
dhobeo, blieestie (or water-carrier), and matey, 
or mussalehee, (sweeper, lamp-lighter, &c.) ... 20 „ 

Keep of a pony, and horsekeeper’s wages 20 „ 

AVinc, beer, and brandy 20 „ 

Clothes • •• ••• 

Sundries ... .*• ••• ... ••• ••• ... ••• ... 20 ,, 

Rs. 155 


This is assuredly the minimvm expenditure : and this allows nothing for fur- 
nishing a house, nor for the purchase of a pony, or a palankeen, or a tent, all 
of which, we have already said, should be contrived for a young man by his 
relatives and friends before his departure for^ India.** 

The next pages are occupied with accounts of various modes of travel- 
ling, ending in a poetical effusion. We then come to '' Life at an Out- 
station,” with some sporting adventures, which we shall extract 

“ Much of the Sociability of “ the station,** as every place beyond the Presi- 
dencies is called, depends upon the example of the acknowledged Jieads of 
society. If the chief civil officer, and the military commandant, are gay, cheer- 
ful and hospitable people, there is a continual round of pleasant visiting, con- 
stant dinner-parties, and social balls, amateur performances, and horse-races,— 
pastimes which, with the duties devolving on each individual, consume the 
hours agreeably enough. But in the absence of this frequency of pleasant 
intercourse — often the result of a paucity of residents — the sports of the field 
afford a never-failing remedy. In the south, the west, the north-west, and the 
east of India, there is much tiger and boar hunting, diversified by snipe, par- 
tridge, pea-fowl, jungle-cock, deer, coolin, bustard, wild fowl, bare, quail, and 
florican shooting. The bear, the buffalo, and the bison, the leopard, and occa- 
sionall^r (in the extreme north-west) the lion, will likewise afford excitement ; 
while in the north and north-east, there is abundance of deer-stalking and 
pheasant-shooting. The fox is not often seen in India, but the jackal (geedur) 
will afford many a good run for u, pack of English foxhounds, of which a con- 
stant supply is taken out by the captains of free-traders. 

“ Of all the sports, however, for which India is celebrated, tiger and hog- 
hunting stand the highest in general estimation. There is risk and excitement 
in the former — enyilatio|j|Ti and excitement in the latter. Tiger-hunting is almost 
invariably undertaken with el(!^bant8 ; in fact, it would be hazardous to engage 
in the sport in any other way. The height of the elephant, and his individual 
powers of resistance, no4 only secure the sportsman from the assault of the 
tiger, but furnish him with a powerful ally in the contest. The ^ordinary 
method of attacking the tiger is as follows : — 

Intelligence being obtained of his whereabouts, the sportsmen (or sportsman) 
mount an elephant, having duly furnished the howdah with rifles, ammunition, 
and a small supply of provender in the shape of biscuits, sMdwiches, brandy 
^**pd water, or bottled ale, and proceed at once to the haunt of the destined 
vlctiia. If there be more than one elephant 4 n the chase, a line is formed as 
the laiv or covert of the tiger is approached, and the whole party advance, 
maxiiig loud noises, to arouse the game. At length the animal is sprung. Its 
first emotion is to scramble away, with its tail between its legs, or to hasten to 
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an elevated spot and take a survey of the hostile eort6ge» This aiffords the 
sportHinan an opportunity of taking a shot at the tiger ; and it not unfr^ueittly 
terminates his career at once. Should the ball, however, merely inflict a 
wound, the animal, enraged by pain, will rush forward and gallantly charge the 
elephant, sometimes making a spring at the howdah, and alighting upon the 
elephant's head. This proximity to the huntsman in the howdah is sufficiently 
appalling for the moment, but his presence of mind and sense of danger suggest 
immediate measures. The muzzle of the rifle is brought close to the tiger's 
head, and a single ball, penetrating the ob frontuty rolls him over, a limlesa 
corse. He is then thrown over a pad, or spare elephant, or the loins of one of 
the hunting elephants, and borne home in triumph. The skin, properly cleaned 
and dressed, is made to answer the purposes of a mat or covering, or a hookah 
carpet, or it is sen^ to the friends of the huntsman, with a well-deaned skull, 
in evidence of his prowess. 

^ Boar or hog-hunting is, as we have said, a matter of emulation. The ren- 
dezvous of the sounder^ or herd of hogs, being ascertained, long boots are drawn 
on, horses saddled, flannel jackets donned, spears grasped, hats or caps tied on, 
and away go the Nirarods, in pairs, to seek the grisly monster in his frank. The 
jungle or the sugar-cane is reachqfl. Alarmed at the approach of the hunters, 
the hog takes to the open plain, and dashes across with marvellous speed. 
Sighting him, the huntsmen follow, and a race for first spear heightens the ex- 
citement of the chase. Sometimes piggy is overtaken : but more frequently 
he turns upon his pursuers and, with a hideouj grunt, makes a desperate charge. 
This is the critical moment. The foremost huntsman pauses ‘until he comes up, 
and drijes the spear into his shoulder, piercing his heart ; or, declining to await 
his advent, throws the spear as the hog nears the horse, and, with a turn of the 
rein, evades contact with the tusks of the infuriated beast. 

Should the first horseman fail, the second will give the coup de grace ; and to 
him, therefore, the honour and trophies (the tusks) arc assigned. The flesh of 
the hog makes excellent chops and hams, and the skull is preserved, when 
cleaned, to decorate the tent or bungalow of the destroyer.*’* 

We have then a chapter devoted to the ladies in India,” which con- 
vinces us that the author was “ an old resident,” and not a book maker, 
who writes about females intended for the Indian market, and such like 
trash : 

** In the olden time it w;is considered a reproach to a woman that she was going 
to India. Her enterprise was regarded os an indelicate attempt to force herself 
upon the hapless bachelors of the East, whose "pretensions she was supposed to 
measure by the length of their respective purses and the chances of their early 
dissolution. Expatriation was, in fact, treated as a mere speculation, and India 
came to be regarded as a sort of fleshmarket, where the best price obtained the 
best commodity. • 

It is unnecessary at this date to inquire how Tar the “ gorgeous East” waa 
merely honoured with the visits of our countrywomen for the sake of its ma- 
trimonial advantages ; let it suffice that the reproach*of mercenary purposes 
does not He at the door of those ladies who go to India at the present day. The 
great majority either proceed thither as the wives of officers and civilians who 
come to England to seek partners for life, or they go out, after receiving a fit- 
ting education, to join their parents, brothers, sisters, or other relations, and 
to take up their abode with them permanently, 

* Driving the spear, as distinct from throwing^ is called The respective 

methods of delivering the weapon have formed the subject of frequent eontraversiea 
among the Indian Nimrods. ‘ 
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It ts only when the commencement of the cool season, and its round of 
gaieties, renders an addition to the wardrobe, and an alteration of its fading 
fashions necessary, that ladies have a reasonable excuse for hieing to the 
milliners, the jewellers, and similar ministrants to female costume. 

It follows from this, that excepting in the matter of overlooking the accounts 
of the butler (khamurm)^ and counting and examining the linen os it comes 
from the dhohee^ or washerman— duties which the lassitude engendered by the 
climate too frequently induces a lady to commit to an ayah (lady's maid), or 
sircar or purvoe (house clerk)— there is little to engage the attention in those 
departments of a menage which engross so much attention in England. Happy, 
then, is the woman who has acquired a taste for reading, music, painting, 
or the employment of the needle. Blessed with refined tastes and ind^ustrious 
habits, and assisted by the conversation of intelligent friend^ the morning and 
evening promenade, occasional soirees^ and the companionship of her husband 
and family (if she is blessed with such things), the demon ennui may be con- 
quered, and health effectually preserved. Without these resources the position 
of a European lady in India is not to be coveted. Yielding to the influences 
of climate, and the evil suggestions of domestics, who are ever about her 
person, she falls a victim to indolent habits and coarse indulgences-j-the sylph- 
like form and delicate features which distinguished the youth of her arrival, are 
rapidly exchanged for an exterior of which obesity and swarthiness are the 
prominent characteristics, and the bottle and the hookah become frequent and 
offensive companions. 

We would recommend all ladids who are about to settle in Indis^ and have it 
in their power to take a pianoforte with them to be careful that it is properly 
clamped and knit, with brass or other material, to prevent its starting. The 
alternate damp and heats of the climate cause an expansion of the wood, which 
utterly ruins an instrument, if the greatest care be not taken to preserve it in 
an equable temperature. Entire coverings of leather, lined with a thick flannel, 
or an envelope of quilting, are excellent preservatives; but they do not entirely 
supersede the necessity of clasps at the various joints and edges. 

As instrument-repairers and tuners do not abound at every station in India, 
a lady will do well to learfl the art of tuning her instrument, so as to be inde- 
pendent of such assistance. 

All the necessary apparatus for painting, tambour, or Berlin work, should be 
taken from this country. Knitting-needLes are better of silver than of steel, 
for the warmth of tlie hand has a tendency to rust the latter ; but there is no 
occasion to procure them here ; the goldsmiths ( sonarS ) of India will make any 
implements that may be required if proper patterns be given them. 

Ladies who are accustomed to equitation should provide themselves with 
saddles, bridles, and a riding-habit, before they proceed to India, for it is very 
probable that all these articles will be required in their new position, and they 
are procurable at much more reasonable prices here than in India." 

. « c • 

The latter hints may be useful to ladies writing instructions to the 
destined emigrde. 

Lastly we have a chapter on " health in India/* with which we shall 
complete our extracts, having made the most of this useful little book ; 
which should be recommended to all parses coming out to this country, 
desinng correct information on all Indian subjects — a hook that was very 
muen required ; 


Health in Jndia,^ 

confident in its strength and the excellence of the digest Ve organs, 
seldom troubles itself to inquire how far a ihange in the quality of its nutri- 
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merit is calculated to disturb the stomach and affect general health. A^^tite 
and curiosity by turns rule the palate ; and the first few weeks^ of a residence 
ill the tropics is devoted to an indiscriminate consumption of spiced curries and 
luscious fruits. Men of mature age, on the other hand, pay immense deference 
to the epigastric regions. They not unreasonably conclude, that their tenure 
of life is less firm than that possessed by their jpniors ; and that it is, therefore, 
unwise to tamper with the organs on which prolonged existence materially 
depends. Hence we find such persona exceedingly minute in their inquiries 
into the virtues or vices of every article of diet new to their system, and even 
going the length of consulting a physician before venturinij upon ad* esculent or 
a condiment, commended to their palate for the first time in their lives. Dys* 
pepsia hcl})8 the imagination wonderfully. The hypochondriac is perpetually 
tortured with visions of the anguis in herhd^ and death in the pot. With sucu 
men a mango is sudden dissolution, and a mulligatawny quick poison. Beer 
saps the vitals, and brandy-paunce* fires the blood. 

Lamenting the fd^y of the first class, and compassionating the anxieties of 
the second, we will briefly state our own impressions as to the description of 
aliment best calculated to ensure health and longevity in India. The sugges- 
tions we may offer will not be th^^ less actscptable, simply because they may iu 
most instances accord with the wishes and inclinations of the reader. 

To one and all, then, we say, without reservation, live precisely in India as 
you have been accustomed to do in England. Breakfast at eight or nine 
o’clock — take the same amount of tea or coffee — eat the same quantity of 
bread — consume the same number of eggs, tf you require luncheon, — and the 
fatigue^and lassitude induced by the climate justify your taking some, — a biscuit, 
a piece of cheese, and a glass of wine or pale ale, will suffice to sustain nature 
until dinner-time. It is very much the custom of domestic establishments and 
regimental messes in India to encourage heavy mid-day tiffins — meals compos- 
ed of grills, curries, stews, chops and steaks, accompanied by copious draughts 
of Bass’s or Hodgson’s ale, brandy-paunee or wine, the whole concluding with 
a grand display of cigars and hookahs. Avoid such taxes upon the stomach ; 
they involve a serious consumption of time, and utterly disqualify you fbr the 
enjoyment of dinner at the rational hour of seven. At dinner, eat of as many 
courses as you feel inclined, winding up with a cup of coffee. If you feel that 
you would be the more comfortable for a weak glass of brandy and water before 
going to bed— take our advice — take it. The water is necessary to quench the 
thirst, and a little brandy is rcipiisite for the destruction of animulculm. 

Indian fruits are reputed injurious. The mango, the pine-apple, the guava, 
the plantain, the water-melon, the custard-apple, the leechec, and the rose- 
apple are, each in their turn, the victims of calumny ; but, if the truth be told, 
they are as innocent of physical damage to the consumer as the strawberry, 
the pear, the apple, the cherry, &e. in England. The whole secret of their 
harmless use is comprised in one word — moderation. Excess of anything, any- 
where, has always the same pernicious result. • * . * 

Timid people have great faith in cigars and brandy and water, as preventives 
of disease. The inveterate smoker discovers in tug wreathing curls whioh 
hover around his head an atmosphere through which malaria cannot penetrate ; 
and, in the copious dose of brandy, the thirsty member of society pretends to 
find a corrective of imaginary cold or fanciful acidity. This is utter fudge — 
more excuse for dangerous indulgence. It is unnecessary to add, that super- 
fluity of gastronomic gratification disorders the purse, as well as the corporeal 
functions. The hon vivant^ after a brief lapse or years, finds himself inextrica- 
bly in debt, while the man of moderate habits has a balance at his bi^er^s. 

— M , , ■ J | I , , p 


Brandy and water. 
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The cau(!ie is obvious. The Government has ntcelj adjusted the py and allow- 
ances to the necessities and comforts of its servants : it has not felt itself bound 
to provide for gluttony and inebriation. 

As we are upon the subject of health, it inajr not be amiss to observe, that 
frequent eitposure to the sun has a very pernicious effect upon the systems of 
most men. As the marches and parades of the troops are arranged to take place 
in the morning before the sun tfas become insufferable, or in the evening when 
he is sinking, and the civilians are at liberty to travel and perform their out-of- 
door functions at any period of the twenty-four hours they may choose to select, 
the exposure which results in bilious attacks, brain fevers, diseased livers, 
cholera morbus, and coups-de-aoleil^ is generally a voluntary absurdity. 

Shooting, hunting, fishing, racing, cricket, and other out-of-door pastimes, 
are the grand sources of disease. The sola topee^ or sun-hat-f,a broad-brimmed 
light covering, made of the pulp of a tree or of straw, covered with white calico, 
and perforated at the sides of the crown for the free currency of air, — is, uuf 
douDtedly, a sort of protection ; but it cannot resist many hours of contact with 
the sun’s rays, and, after all, only wards ofi‘ one fertile source of human suffer- 
ing. The malaria of the jungle, the sand-impregnated atmosphere of the plains, 
the foul vapours of the swamps and j heels, do their parts, and against their 
noxious influence there is absolutely no remedy. We are very far from saying 
that in a country where out-of-door entertainments are as rare as intellectu^ 
recreations within doors, men should altogether abstain from the sports of the 
field ; but, we think it as well to warn them against resorting to them in all 
seasons and at all hours. ^ The old*‘hands who have escaped the consequences of 
exposure, only live to illustrate that every rule has its exceptions. 

Avoid tampering with the medicine chest — above all, shrink from a contact 
with Morison's and Holloway’s pills. Fifteen years ago, these patent nostrums 
were unknown in India. In an evil hour, charlatanrie, under the bewitching 
disguise of Hygeia, made its appearance in the East. 'I’he persevering adver- 
tisement did Its work ; and hundreds, who had been content with the occasional 
calomel pill and the matutinal aperient, became votaries of the vegetable speci- 
fic. Since then, the decrement European life has increased one-half per cent. 
Verb sat. 

One word more — to old and young alike. It seems odd that warmth should 
be encouraged where torrid heat prevails ; but experience has determined, that 
1)0 greater protection can be cultivated than the absorbent waistcoat ; no more 
certain purifier of the person obtained than a warm bath, or a daily copious 
ablution in warm water. Opinions may differ about tHe latter. The writer of 
these pages merely offers the suggestion, as the result of twenty years’ personal 
experience. But of the value of very thin ffannel next to the skin, there can be 
no possible question. Everybody who has worn the gauze waistcoats we con- 
stantly see advertised, admits that they are as conducive to health as to com- 
fort. They absorb the copious perspiration, and prevent the wearer from taking 
cold ; while, from their cktrcmt thinness, they add no sensible weight to the 
clothing, and, consequently, ore not felt oppressive. 
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Ninfa ; a Tale from the German. — By Louisa Keir Grant 

Mb. Landor has chosen to write long poems in the dead languages ; Lord 
Mahon has committed a biography — as Mr. Bickford long ago threw off an 
oriental tale — in French. Unless report be wrong, we have among us a noble 
lady mathematician competent to register her calculations in Italian. An odd! 
and not unamusing list might be made of books published in “ foreign” tongues 
—even if we wisely forebore to enter upon the catalogue of those perpetrated 
in that strangely compounded jargon to which much acquaintance with French 
and German has insensibly led many of our thinkers and imaginative writers. 
In the former Miss Grant’s Ninfa must be included ; the tale having been 
originally composed in German and published at Leipzig. What amount of 
favour it enjoyed among the public that delights in the novels of Countess 
Hahn Hahn, and the romances of Madame Von Paalzow we have no means of 
knowing. But “ Ninfa” “ re-written” for the English market (so Miss 
Grant’s preface informs us) seems *to us to merit as kind a welcome as most 
translations from those redoubtable ladies. The authoress, however, is less 
adroit than they in the management of her story. She loiters, not to say lan- 
guishes, too diffusely on its threshold. The Jtalian heroine, with her elegant, 
childish, silly mother, — the very picture of b, contessa in* one of Goldonis’ 
comediesa—is too long kept back from the real scene of interest, the small 
German court into which she marries. Once there her story becomes full of 
life and colour — and her position, we fear, true to reality. The mixture of 
etiquette and coarseness in her husband’s family — the sentimentality, audacity 
and real kind heartedness, of Ottile, her confidant€y~Bwd. the precious inanity 
of the prince, taking of all forms the worst, that of Osthetic enthusiasm, are 
described with the steadiness of one who is familiar with the humours and 
modes of life exhibited. The very vivacity of the picture in part destroys the 
pleasantness of the tales ; yet unless German memoirs, dramas and correspon- 
dences are all false — not to speak of the more prejudiced and superficial 
experiences of foreign travellers and sojourners — we believe that ‘ Ninfa’ may 
be accredited as a picture of mBwners.—Athenceum, March 1848. 

The Peasant and his Landlord. — By the Baroness Knorring. Tram^ 
lated by Mary Howitt* 

^ Tiie Feasant and his Landlord is as touching and forcibfe a drama of com- 
mon life as most that we have followed to their close. But the remark which 
we found it necessary to apply to the Alsatium Tales \9y Weill, applies also to 
the invention here. This is not agreeable ; a fact proved by the difficulty of 
telling the story in a small compass without its becoming repulsive. That a 
Peasant should be tricked into believing it necessary for him to marry a servant 
woman whom his landlord is anxious to get rid of — that he should discover too 
late the shameful and shameless way in which^he has been used as a screen, and 
his honesty imposed upoif — these ^nd the steady purpose of vengeance, which 
arises in his mind, are occurrences known to be dismally frequent ; %nd no 
where more so than in those simple states of society which the lovers of class- 
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distinctions are apt to represent as Arcadian — showing on the one side all 
pure paternal care, on the other child-like and trusting dependency. But the 
tissue woven on such a ground cannot be a lively one. The original profligacy 
must never for a moment be lost sight of ; else the virtue of a high and tender 
hearted man like Gunnar, loses its preciousness, and we cease to feel the pro- 
gressive torment and temptation wnich urge on the catastrophe. Let us 
however distinguish. This tale is not written to serve any questionable purpose 
by prurient description ; it is only a picture of events, which are too painfully 
unpleasing for any beauty of in^vidual character or attitude to redeem so far 
as our taste is concerned. 

The Peasant and his Landlord” is a novel rather of scenes and passions 
than of character. One figure, however, must be singled ouf as excellent. We 
mean Mother Ingred, who approaches in her homely truth and simple pathos 
to some of the peasant-mothers of Scott’s Novels. Elin, the heroine, is too 
delicate and high flown for realty. Lena, the shrew, and Olle, the mocking 
fiend, are touched with greater nature and vivacity, — but the position of both 
is hateful. The squire’s sister, Ma’amsella Sara, is another of those active 
charitable, elderly women, whom the North seems to produce in such abun- 
dance ; though in point of character she does not equal ma chere mere, nor 
excellent Miss libnnquist, nor the Provost’s Lady, of the Bremer Novels. To 
conclude, we should be^glad to hear more of the Baroness Knbrring,— trusting 
that the next novel of hers, which we take in hand, may be on some more 
cheerful argument. — Ibid, 


Arthur Frankland ; or the Experience of a Tragic Poet. 

Here is a book full of precious merriment for such as love to laugh at the 
sounds of the strolling buskin, and who forget that they are hearing ‘‘ the 
clattering of ambitious mfeery on stilts.’'* To us the “ mopings and mowings” 
of would-be lady Macbeth’s and King Richard’s — the mixture of bombast 
with wistful hungry-misery have always brought as much painful thought as 
matter for derision. Arthur Frankland” produces the same symptoms of 
heart ache. I'he tale is written by one who pleads the cause of neglected 
genius, so strangely after the fashion of Francis Flute, the bellows-rnender, that 
the sweetest tempered of criticS could not better review “ these experiences” 
than by quoting Theseus’ dismissal of the memorable Athenasan tragedians 
Marry if he that writ it had played Pyramus, and hanged himself in 
Thisbe’s garter, it would have been a fine tragedy : and so it is truly ; and 
very notably discliargccf.” — Ifnd. 


The Emigrants of^Ahadarra ; a Tale of Irish Life. By WiU 
Han CarletoUy Esq. 

Ip we do not dwell upon the Emigrants of Ahadarra, our brevity must not 
be mistaken for disrespect. We are willing just now to leave the tale, because 
let the best Irish novelist do his utmost in serious combination, the result must 
be at once painful and hackneyed. Pomegranates «nd Olives will not spring 
from \he sloe-bushes of controversy ; — nor could even Monsieur Robert 
Houdin himself, the magician of the Palais Royal, who beats Cagliostro and the 
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^‘Pouglikeepsie Seer” ho]]ow in wonders conjure up a rose garden in the 
midst of an unreclaimed Milesian bag. Among an ill-educated and impover- 
ished people social evils and inequalities must show a dismal constancy to a few 
set patterns. And without being old before our time, or fastidious lieyond our 
privilege — we confess a disinclination to be entertained by stories which show 
the progress of decay, and the triumph of mear^intrigue — or which awaken a 
too late compassion for the debased and brutalized by exhibiting those evi- 
dences of a better nature, which tyranny has trampled out, or neglect overgrown 
with all manner of evil weeds. It is true that in Mr. Carleton’s last page, the 
emigration from Ahadarra is averted ; but who does not feel the escape to be 
a novelist’s miracle rather than the likely close of so much false dealing, 
misunderstanding jfnd woe ? The power which our author puts forth by no 
means mends the matter. For a gloomy winter such as this has been, his 
New Year's offering is not an enlivening hook»— Ibid, 


Mesmerism and its Opponents, — By George Sandhy^ M, A,y Vicar of 
Fliston^ Suffolk, Part Isf, Longman, 

This is one of the best vindications of mesmerism that we know. It embraces 
the whole question, and can only be rivalled by Colquhoun’s Isis ^Revelata, 
But it has this advantage over the Isis^ tha# it brings doyn the history of 
mesmerism to the present time, and discusses many new and interesting aspects 
of the qiTestion, The author has enriched his subject with historical compa- 
risons taken from the history of witchcraft, inoculation and vaccination to show 
the various modes in which prejudice acts upon the mind ; and he has enli- 
vened it with a splendid critique of Mr. Hugh McNeile’s charge of Satanic 
agency, by which he and some other curiosities of the pulpit have striven to 
keep the eyes of their hearers shut to the truth of some very simple and very 
innocent natural facts, which through some organic defect they cannot recon- 
cile to the doctrinal fixtures in their own minds. Mr. Sandby being himself 
a clergyman of the Established Church, is a very suitable opponent of Mr. 
McNeile, and mesmerism may well be content to leave the matter in his 
hands. The book is a .cheap and an excellent summary of the history of 
mesmerism down to the present time,— Family Herald, 

The Triumph of Woman, — By Charles Roweroft, Parry and Co, 

Mr. Rowcroft has proved himself one of our very best imaginative writers by 
his admirable “ Tales of the Colonies,” the most n^turaf description of an 
emigrant’s experience in Australian life that the language contains — and the 
present little Christmas book is a most acceptable memorial of the ingenious 
author. We cannot afford room to give an idea of the contents. Suffice it 
to say, that it combines the utile and the dulccj or the useful and agreeable, 
in charming variety, and is extremely complimentary to the tender sex in 
whose service the red book with gilt edges has come forth.— Auf. 
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Sketches of Protestanism in Italy, past and present^ with an account 
of the Wuldenses. By Robert Baird, D. Z)., New York. Pub- 
lished by Collins, Glasgow and London. 

This book contains, first, a history of the Reformation if! Italy ; second a 
history of Religion in Italy,* since the reformation, with an account of the 
present Protestant chapels therein (information not easily procured elsewhere), 
and in the third place, a history of the Waldenses to the present time, all 
comprised in one small octavo volume. Much valuable information is com- 
prised within small compass ; but we think there is too much self-praise in it. 
We do not like the system that sects invariably pursue, of pointing out their 
own virtues and the vices of their opponents. Dr. Baird does what he can to 
make Italy appear immoral, but instead of demonstrating the immorality, }ie 
merely infers it, because Italy has not the pure truth as it is in Christ. We 
have been in Italy, and looked at its pecmle at home, and we saw less vice and 
immorality there than we have seen in Glasgow and other gospel-illuminated 
places. Much scandal may be written of Icaly, but there are no facts suffici- 
ently strong to prove from the actions of the people that Scotland, or the 
United States has the truth and Italy not. Charity does not belong to either, 
and without charity faith is mere brass. — Ibid. 

• ■ 

Travels in Siberia : including Excursions Northwards, down the Obi, 
to the Polar Circle, and Southwards, to the Chinese Frontier. By 
Adolph Erman. Translated from the German, by William Dcs- 
borough Cooley. Two vols. Longman and Co. 

Tuis is a very interesting and important book of travels, Mr, Cooley, des- 
cribing it as ‘a philosophical survey of the coldest quarter of the earth,’ justly 
characterizes it as the counterpart and indispensable supplement to Humboldt’s 
account of the equinoctial regions of America, We do not remember a book 
in which we have found so much to satisfy the scientific reader, and at the 
same time please the reader for mere amusement. It jias the lively and earnest 
character of the older travellers, with the knowledge and patience of the modern. 

We can imagine the astonishment of many to find such pictures of human 
existence as these volumes contain, in scenes and beneath a climate where 
human existence would at first seem hardly possible. But still, 

, * . c^en here, content can spread a charm, 

Bedress the efime, and all its rage disarm. 

Erman’s Travels in Siberia have a delighful moral, which cannot too often 
be repeated or too strongly dwelt upon. It is that natural disadvantages and 
rigour of climate avail nothing against human ingenuity and foresight. But 
that the fig leaf indicates a temperate climate, paradise might have been under 
the polar circle. 

We shall return to this admirable book of travels, and indicate its contents 
in greater detail than we find possible at prepent, "i^he translation is excellent, 
and entitles it to assume its place in the best English literature of its class. 
Mr, Cooley’s editorial judgment, too, is visible throughout ; and the volumes 
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appear to be part of the undertaking projected by this original and able geo- 
grapher, and commenced some few months since with the title of The Worjd 
surveyed in the Nineteenth Century ; or, Recent Narration of Scieniific 
and Exploratory Expeditions^ undertaken chiefly by command of Foreign 
Governments, The travel described by Erman originated in the desire^ to 
make magnetical observations in the interior o# Siberia, and the Norwegian 
Government engaged to defray the attendant expenses. Professor Hansteen, 
the Norwegian philosopher, so justly famed for his researches into the theory 
of terrestrial magnetism, was Erman’s* companion in the expedition*— 
miner, April 1. 


Sketches of German Life, and Scenes from the War of Liberation in 
Germany. Selected and Translated from the Memoirs of Varn* 
hagen von Ense. By Sir Alexander Buff Gordon, Bart. (Mur^ 
rafs Colonial Library ) Murray. 

In the excitement and interest so suddenly turned upon Germany, and the 
social and political change impending tliere, this little book becomes a timely 
contribution to our English libraries. It is selection from Varnhagen von 
Ense’s well known Memorabilia, made with great judgment, and translated 
with singular fidelity and spirit. 

Von Ense led an active life in the first twenty years of the century, though 
he began it as a mere tutor, and subsided afterwards into a man of letters and 
student of languages. He was at Berlin when the battle of Jena was fought, 
served as an Austrian officer at Aspcrii and Wagram, was in Paris soon after 
the marriage of the Emperor, again fought with the allies in the campaign 
which closed before the gates of Paris in 1814, attended the Congress of 
Vienna as secretary to Prince Hardenberg, and was subsequently Prussian 
charge d’affaires at Carlsruhe. A t a later period he was appointed minister in 
the United States, but declined to accept, and has since cultivated peaceful 
literature in Berlin. 

The selection made by Sir Alexander Gordon comprises such of the leading 
subjects treated by Von Ense in his entertainiifg book of recollections, as were 
most likely to be pleasing and intelligible to the English reader. The German 
soldier and diplomatist describes excellently ; and displays all the shrewdness 
which seems to have marked his own intercourse with the world, in his graphic 
delineations of men and things. There is scarc^y a European of celebrity of 
his time who does not pass across the shades of his magic lanthorn, with a 
very lively effect of portraiture, and of character very niaely discriminated. 

The most valuable of his sketches relate to the causes of Napoleon’s downfal* 
We obtain from the book a striking and instructive picture of the hopes awak- 
ened by the first French BevolutiOn, vividly contrasted with the subsequent 
change induced by the licence, oppression, and lust of conquest which grew 
out of that great event, and which at last concentrated the whole of Germany 
in bitter hostility to Napoleon. We may add, that we think Sir Alexander 
Gordon’s translation most successful where the difficulty was greatest : *in tha 
descriptions of military movements. These are clear and graphic as in the 
original. 
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Our extracts from the personal sketches of diplomatists at Vienna will amuse 
the reader — 

Prince Metternich, 

** At the head of the Confess, excluding of course the crowned heads from 
the diplomatic category, stoo^ Prince Metternich. Every one recognised in 
him the future president of this august assembly, whieh, in fact, shortly elected 
him to that post. As Austria acted the part of host, and those who were in- 
vited were under her charge, the minister, in addition to the weight and in- 
fluence belonging to his office, and which he had enjoyed both in Paris and 
London, and to his own personal character, now exercised all the rights of a 
host towacrds his guests. . . . The personal importance of Prince Metternich 

was proved by this circumstance. The Emperor Alexander, who of all sove- 
reigns took most part personally in political negotiations, scarcely stood in a 
higher position than Prince Metternich, to whom all the other plenipotentiarhs 
resigned the first place. The Emperor of Kussia and the Austrian minister 
contended for some time in the same field for the prize. At first they were on 
admirable terms together ; and had this continued the^ would have overcome 
ail opposition in the Congress. But ditferences of opinion arose, which were 
followed by a complete rupture. Nevertheless they fully recognised each other's 
merits, and the most perfect confidence was subsequently restored between them." 

‘‘ Lord Castlereagh, 

“ Lord CastlerCagh was wUhout any personal charm ; bis views were nar- 
row ; his opinions appeared mainly to depend upon the impressions he^received 
from others ; and his actions were rather those of an agent than of a statesman. 
He talked a good deal without saying much : it was well known that he did not 
shine in Parliament as a speaker. His favourite expression, ^ features,* was 
constantly on his lips, to Humboldt's great amusement, who never missed such 
little traits. The difficulties which he foresaw he should have to meet in Par- 
liament on his return to England had great influence on bis decision as to what 
he agreed to or what he opposed, and did infinite mischief in many cases.** 

The Duke of Wdlington, 

“The Duke of Wellington arrived in Vienna from London, ’‘as plenipotentiary 
in the room of Lord Castlereagh, who returned to England, bearing with him 
one result of the Congress — the abolition of n^ro sliwery, — a subject in which 
his countrymen felt the liveliest interest. The edebrated warrior had far 
greater talents for diplomacy than his predecessor ; he knew how to listen ; 
and although he was not so loquacious, what he said was more to the point. If 
the duke was sent to impose upon the other powers by his reputation as a 
warrior, and to silence them by his authoritative tone, he certainly failed in 
this respect ; but^ every one soon perceived that an able and well-informed 
negotiator had joined tlie Confess in the person of the Duke of Wellington.** 
March 25. 

« — I .. 

ttamhles in the Romantic Regions of the Hartz Mountains^ Saxon 
Switzerland^ ^c. By H, C, Andersen, From the original Danish^ 
with the Author^s sanction, hg Charles Beckwith. Bentley. 

We must not pass over the Schoolmaster whom Herr Andersen encountered, 
and describes (as he does everything which 'has thetemotest theatrical interest) 
eon ahiore,— 

“ He was a man of about sixty years of age ; a little slender being, with a lively 
eyes, and a black velvet skull-cap on^ hb head. .He was the express image of Jean 
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Paul’s achulmeisterlcin^ Wuz, from Auenthal. Mv schoolmaster was from a little 
Hanoverian town ; and was going to visit an old friend in Goslar, with whom he 
would, like myself, ascend the mountains for the first time. He was one of those 
happy beings whoso contentment allies itself with fancy, and twines flowers around 
every stub ; for wliom the narrow room extends itself to a fairy palace, and which 
can suck honoy from the least promising flower. With almost ohiidish pride he told 
me about his little town, which to him was the world's centre ; it had luso increased 
in cultivation in latter times, and had a private theatre, * Yes,’ said he, *you shall 
soe it I There is no one would ever think of its having been a stable before I The 
stalls are painted with violins and flutes, by our old painter ; and the music itself-^ 
yea, i’faith, it is really good, for such a small town ! — two violins, a clarionet, and a 
great drum ; they play very nicely ! 1 know not really how it can be, but music 
goes strangely into the heart, and I can well imagine how it must be with the litde 
angels in heaven. But with us, now, we don’t pretend to those hocus-pocuses and 
tra-la-la’s, which they have in Brunswick and Berlin. No, our old sexton, who 
is^hc leader, gives us a good honest Polish tuue, and a Molinasky between the acts ; 
our women hum in with them, and we old fellows beat time on the floor with our 
sticks ; it is a real pleasure 1’ — * And how of the acting ?’ I asked. — * Charming I 
for, you must know, in order that those who perform may have courage to appear 
before us, they are gradually accustomed to it at the rehearsals ; and at the general 
rehearsal every house must send tw^ servants, that the benches may be filled, and 
that they who perform may have courage.* — * It must indeed bo a great pleasure'—’ 
— * A pleasure ?’ interrupted he, *yes, in our hearts’ simplicity we all amuse ourselves 
and don’t envy them in Berlin. But we have also splendid scenery, machinery drop- 
curtains, and performances. )«Pn the first drop-sc^ne we have the town fire-en^ne, 
and the jet stands just as m nature. But they arC altogether pdinted— beautifully 
painted. ,The drop scene representing the street is the finest : there we have our 
own town market, and it is so distinct, that every one can see his own house, play 
whatever piece they may. The worst thing we have is, the little iron chandelier : 
the canddes drip so terribly, that if there be ever so many persons present there is 
always a large space under the chandelier. Another fault — ^for 1 am not the man to 
praise every thing — another fault is, that many of our women when they act, and 
happen to know any one on the seats, directly giggle and nod to them. BUt, good- 
ness gracious, the whole is only pleasure.*” 

There are more of these pictures, and in them lids the charm of this new 
hook. Its author, though he has many delicate and fanciful things to say, 
seems bewildered rather than enlightened by the cities which he entered ; and 
had not (let us repeat), at the time of that particular journey, arrived at the 
precision of touch and mellowness as a landscape painter which he has since 
exiiibited in such perfection. — Atheneeum, Mc^rch 11. 
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Sketch of Camille Desmoulins, 

[Erom La Martine’s Gir6udists.] 

Camillk Desmoulins, a young man of great talent* but weak reasoning powerf, 
threw into his lucubrations for the press the feverish tumult of his thoughts. 

* ♦ * ® 

Phe members of the constitutional party felt it their duty to attend the 
sittings of the Ja^bins on the 22nd, in order to moderate its ardour. Barnave 
Sieyes and La F^ayette also appeared there, and took the oath of fidelity to 
tke nation. — Camille Desmoulins thus relates the results of this sitting 

“ Whilst the National Assembly was decreeing, decreeing, decreeing, the people 
were acting. I went to the Jacobins, and on the quay Voltaire I met La Fayette. 
Barnave> words had begun to turn the current of popular opinion, and some voices 
cried ‘ vive La Fayette.* He bad reviewed the battalions on the quay. Convinced of 
the necessity of rallying round a chief, I yielded to the impulse which drew me 
towards the white horse. * Mounsieiir de La Fayette,* said I to him in the midst of the 
crowd, * for more than a year I have constantly spoken ill of you, this is the moment 
to convict me of falsehood.^ Prove that I am a calumniator, render me execrable, 
cover me with infamy and save the state. I spoke with the utmost warmth whilst ho 
pressed my hand.* ‘ 1 have always recognised you as a good citizen,* returned he, * you 
will see lhat you have been deceived ; our common oath has been to live free, or to 
die^all goes well— there’s but one feeling among the National Assembly— .the csom- 
mon danger has united all parties.* ‘ But why,* I enquired, * does your Assembly effect 
to speak of the carrying oii (enlevement ) of the king in all its decrees, when the king 
himself writes that he escaped of his own free will ? What business or what 


— replied La Fayette , , 

La Fayette repeated this several times, and shook me ^heartily by tSc hand. I left, 
reflecting that probably the vast field that the king’s flight opened to his ambition, 
might bring him back to the party of the people. I arrived at the Jacobins striving 
to believe in the sincerity of his demonstrations, of his patriotism, and friendship ; 
and to persuade myself of this, which, in spite of all my enbrt, esca|^ by a thousand 
recollections, and a thousand issues.** 

When Camille Desmoulins entered, Robespierre was in the tribune : the 
immense credit that this young orator’s perseverance and incorruptibility had 
gained him with the people, made his hearers crowd around him. I am not 
one of those,” said he who term this event a disaster ; this day would be 
the most glorious of the Revolution, did you b^t kiiQjw how to turn it to your 
advantage. The king has chosen to quit his post at the moment of our most 
deadly perils, both at home and abroad. The Assei^bly has lost its credit ; 
all men’s minds are excited by the approaching elections. The emigres are 
at Coblentz. The emperor and the king of Sweden are at Brussels ; our har- 
vests are ripe to feed their troops ; but three millions of men are under arms 
in France, and this league of Europe may easily be vanquished. I fear nei- 
ther Leopold, nor the king of Sweden. That which alone terrifies me seems 
to reassure all others. It is the, fact that since this morning all our enemies 
affect to use the same language as ourselves. All men are united, and in 
appearance wear the same aspect* It is impossible all can feel the same joy 
at the flight of a king who possessed a revenue of forty millions of francs, and 
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who distributed all the ofHces of state amongst his adherents, and our enemies ; 
there are traitors, then, among us ; there is a secret understanding between the 
fugitive king and these traitors who have remained at Paris. Read the king's 
manifesto, and the whole plot will be there unveiled. The king, the emperor, 
the king of Sweden, d’ Artois, Cond6, all the fugitives, all these brigands, are 
about to march against us ! !A. paternal manifesto will appear in which the 

king will talk of his love of peace, and even of liberty, while at the same time 
the traitors in tlie capital and the departments, will represent you on their 
parts as the leaders of the civil war. Thus the revolution will be stifled in the 
embraces of hypocritical despotism and intimidated moderatism. 

“ Look already at the Assembly : in twenty decrees the king’s flight 'is 
termed carrying ofF by force (enlbvement,) To whom does it intrust the 
safety of the people ? To a minister of foreign affairs, under the inspect^m 
of diplomatic committee. Who is the minister ? A traitor whom 1 have 
unceasingly denounced to you, the persecutor of the patriot soldiers, the up- 
holder of the aristocrat officers. What is the committee ? A committee of 
traitors composed of all our enemies beneath the garb of patriots. And the 
minister for foreign affairs, who is he ? A traitor, a Montmorin, who hut a 
short month ago declared a perfidious adoration of the constitution. And Delis- 
sart, who is he ? A traitor to whom Necker has bequeathed his mantle to 
cover his plots and conspiracies.’^ 

Do you not see the coalition of these men with the king, and /he king 
with the European league ! That will crush us ! In an instant you will see 
all the men of 1789, mayor, general, ministers, orators, enter this room. How 
can you escape Antony ?” continued he, alluding to La Fayette. ‘‘ Antony 
commands the legions that are about to avenge Ceesar ; and Octavius, Caesar’s 
nephew, commands the legions of the republic. 

“ How can the repuljic hope to avoid destruction ? We are continually 
told of the necessity of uniting ourselves ; but when Antony encamped at the 
side of Lepidus, and all the foes to freedom were united to those who termed 
themselves its defenders, nought remained for Brutus and Cassius, save to die. 

It is to this point that this feigned unanimity, this perddious reconciliation 
of patriots tends. Yes, tliis is the fate prepared for you. I know that by 
daring to unveil these conspiracias, I sharpen a thousand daggers against my 
own life. I know the fate that awaits me, but if, when almost unknown in 
the National Assembly, I, amongst the earliest apostles of liberty sacrificed my 
life to the cause of truth, of humanity, of my country ; to-day, when I have 
l>een so amply repaid foi this ais^crifice, by such marks of universal good-will, 
consideration and regard, I shall look at death as a mercy, if it prevents my 
witnessing such misfortunes. I have tried the Assembly, let them in their turn 
try me. 

These words so artfully combined and calculated to fill every heart with 
suspicion, were hailed like the last speech of a martyr for liberty. All eyes 
were sulfosed with tears. “ We will die with you,” cried Camille Desmou- 
lins, extending his arms towards Robespierre, as though he would fain embrace 
him. His excitable and changeable spirit was borne away by the breath of 
each n^w enthusiastic impulse. He passed from the arms of La Fayette into 
those of Robespierre like a courtezan. Eight hundred persons rose en meuts^ ; 
and by their attitudes, their gestures, their spontatieous and unanimous inspi* 
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rations, offered one of tfiose most imposing tableaux, that prove how great is 
the effect of oratory, passion and circumstance over an assembled people. After 
they had all individually sworn to defend Robespierre’s life, they were informed 
of the arrival of the ministers and members of the Assembly who had belonged 
to the club in ’89, and who in this perilous state of their country, had come to 
fraternise with the Jacobins. * 

“ Monsieur le President,” cried Danton, “ if the traitors venture to present 
themselves 1 undertake solemnly that my head shall fall on the scaffold, or to 
prove that their heads should roll at the feet of the nation they have betrayed,” 
The Deputies entered ; Danton recognising La Fayette amongst them, mounted 
the tribunal and addressing the General, said : “ It is my turn to speak and 

I will speak, as though I were writing a history for the use of future ages. 
How do you dare, M. de La Fayette, to join the friends of the constitution ; 
you who are a friend and partisan of the system of the two chambers invented 
by the priest Saeycs, a system destructive of the constitution and liberty ? 
l3id you not yourself tell me that the project of M. Mounier was too execrable 
for any one to venture to reproduce it, but that it was possible to cause an equi- 
valent to it to be accepted by the Assembly ? 1 dare you to deny this fact, that 
damns you. How comes it that the king in his proclamation uses the same 
language as yourself ? How have you dared to infringe an order of the day 
on the circulation of the pamphlets of the decoders of the people, whilst you 
grant the protection of your bayonets to cowardly writers, the destroyers of the 
people ot the constitution ? Why did you bring back prisoners, and as 
it were in triumph, the inhabitants of the Faubourg St. Antoine, who wished 
to destroy the last stronghold of tyranny at Vincennes ? Why on the even- 
ing of this expedition to Vincennes, did you protect in the Tuilleries assassins 
armed with poignards to favour the king’s escape ? Explain to me by what 
chance on the 2d time the Tuilleries was guarded by the company of the 
grenadiers of the Rue de I’Oratoire, that you had punished on the 18th of 
April for having opposed the king’s departure ? Let us not deceive ourselves. 
The king’s flight is only the result of a plot ; there has been a secret understand- 
ing, and you M. de la Fayette, who lately staked your head for the king’s 
safety, do you, by appearing in this Assembly, seek your own condemnation ? 
The people must have vengeance ; they are ^earied of thus being alternately 
braved and deceived. If my voice is unheard here, if our weak indulgence for 
the enemies of our country continually endanger it, 1 appeal to posterity, and 
leave it to them to judge between us.” 

M. de la Fayette, thus attacked, made no ^ply tp these strong appeals ; 
he merely said that he had come to join the Assembly, because it was there 
that all good citizens should hasten in perilous times j and he then left the 
place. The Assembly having issued a decree the next day calling on the 
General to appear and justify himself, be wrote that he would do so at a future 
period ; he however never did so. But the motions of Robespierre and Danton 
did not in the least injure his influence over the national guard. Danton on 
that day displayed the greatest audacity. M. de la Fayette had the proofs of 
the orator's venality in his possession — he had received from M. de Montmotin 
10b,000 francs. Danton "knew th*at M. de la Fayette .was well aware^of this 
transaction ; but he also knew that LaF ayette could not accuse him without 
naming M. de Montmoriu, and without also accusing himself of participation in 
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this shameful traffic, that supplied the funds of the civil list. This double 
secret kept them mutually in check, and obliged the orator and general to 
maintain a degree of reserve that lessened the fury of the contest. Lameth 
replied to Danton, and spoke in favour of concord. I'he violent resolutions 
proposed by Robespierre and Danton had no weight that day at the Jacobins’ 
Club. The peril that threatened them taught the people wisdom, and their 
instinct forbade their dividing their force before that which was unknown. 

Camille Desmoulins, the Aristophanes of the revolution, then borrowed the 
sonorous voice of the Abbe Fouchette, in order to make himself heard. 
Camille Desmoulins was the Voltaire of the streets ; he struck on the chord of 
passion by his sarcasms. Representatives,” said he ‘^the applauses of the people 
are its civil list : the inviolability of the king is a thing mo^ infinitely just, for 
he ought by nature to be always in opposition to the general will and our 
interest. One does not voluntarily fall from so great a height. Let us take 
example from God, whose commandments are never impossible ; let us not 
require from the ci-devant sovereign an impossible love of the national sove- 
reignty ; is it not very natural that he shoukUgive his veto to the best decrees ? 
But let the magistrates of the people — ^let the Directory of Paris — let the 
same men who four months since in the Champ-de-Mars fired upon the citizens, 
who were signing a petition against one decree inundate the country with a 
petition, which i& evidently but the first page of a vast register of counter- 
revolution, a subscription to a civil war sent by them for signature to all the 
fanatics, all the idiots, all the slaves, all the robbers of the eighty-three depart- 
ments, at the head of which are the exemplary names of the members of the 
Directory of Paris— fathers of their country I There is in this such a compli- 
cation of ingratitude and fraud, prevarication and perverseness, philosophical 
hypocrisy and perfidious moderation, that on the instant we rally round the 
decrees and around yourselves. Continue faithful mandatories, and if they 
obstinately persist in not permitting you to save the nation, well, then we will- 
save it ourselves ! For at last the power of the royal veto will have a term, 
and the taking of the Bastille is not prevented by a veto, 

“ For a long time we have been in possession of the civism of our Directory, 
when we saw it in an incendiary proclamation, not only again open the evan- 
gelical pulpits to the priests, but |he seditious tribunes to conspirators in surplices ! 
Their address is a manifesto calculated to degrade the constitutional powers — It is 
a collective petition — It is an incentive to civil war, and the overthrow of the 
constitution. Assuredly we are no admirers of the representative government, 
of which w'e think«with,J. J. ^Rousseau ; and if we like certain articles but 
little, still lessT do we like civil war. So many grounds of accusation ! The 
crime of these men is settled. Strike them ! If the head sleeps, shall the 
arm act ? Raise not that arm again ; do not rouse the national club only to 
crush insects. A Vamier or De L^tre I Did Cato and Cicero accuse 
Cethegus or Catiline ?* It is the leaders we should assail. Strike at the 
head.” 

This strain of irony and boldness, less applauded by the clapping of hands, 
than by shouts of laughter, delighted the tribunes. They voted the sending 
of thfi^ proces verbal of the meeting into ‘every department. It was legisla- 
tively elevating a pamphlet to the dignity of a public act, and to distribute 
ready-made insult to the citizens that they might have a supply to vent against 
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public authority. The king trembled before the pamphleteer ; he felt from 
this first treatment of his baffled perogative that the constituticm would crumble 
in his hands each time that he dared to make use of it. 

The next day the constitutional party in greater force at the meeting, recall** 
ed the sending of this pamphlet to the departmer^s. Brissot was angry in his 
journal the Patriote Frangais, It was there, and at the Jacobins more than 
in the tribunes that he gave instructions to his party, and he allowed the idea 
of a republic to escape him. Brissot had not the properties of an orator : Ins 
dogged spirit, sectarian and arbitrary, was fitter for conspiracy than action : 
the ardour of his mind was excessive, but concentrated. He shed neither 
these lights nor those fiames which kindle enthusiasm, that explosion of 
ideas. It was the lamp of the Gironde party ; it was neither its beacon nor its 
torcl}. 

The Discourse de la Lanterne aux Parisiens^ subsequently called the 
Revolutions de France et de Bjrabanty was the production of Camille 
Desmoulins. 

This young student, who became suddenly a political character on a chair in 
the garden of the Palais Royal, on the first oi^breaks of the^ month of July 
1789, preserved in his style, which was frequently very brilliant, something of 
his early character. It was the sarcastic genius of Voltaire descended from 
the saloon to the pavement. No man in himself ever personified the people 
better than did Camille Desmoulins. He was the mob with his turbulent and 
unexpected movements, his variableness, ||i6 unconnectedness, his rages inter- 
rupted with laughter, or suddenly sinking into sympathy and sorrow for the 
very victims he immolated. A man at the same time so ardent and so trifling, 
so trivial and so inspired, so indecisive between blood* and tears, so ready to 
crush what he had just deified with enthusiasm, must have the more empire 
over a people in revolt, in proportion as he resembled them. His character 
was his nature. l|e not only aped the people, but he was the people himself. 
His newspapers cried in the public streets, and their sarcasm bandied from 
mouth to mouth, has not been swept away with the other impurities of the 
day. He remains and will remain, a Menippus, the satirist, stained with blood. 
It was the popular chorus which led the people to their most important move- 
ments, and which was frequently stiffled by the whistling of the street lamp, 
or in the hatchet-stroke of the guillotine. Camille Desmoulins was the 
remorseless offspring of the Revolution— Marat was itif fur^, he had the 
clumsy tumblings of the brute in bis thought, and its gnashing of teeth in his 
style. His journal (UAmi du Peuple) the People’s Eriend, smelt of blood 
in every line. 

Dr. Franklin before the Privy Council^ 

Januabt 29th, 1774. 

Pehhapa to the student of history there are few things which at first seem more 
strange than the apparent snfallness df those causes which have led to gfeat 
events. ’Twas the kettle began it,” is the declaration of the Cricket upon 
the Hearth : and how often the careful investigator, after long hours of toil. 
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closes tlie official correspondence,” or the “ private memoir,” with nothing 
better than the conviction, that “ *Twas the kettle began it” after all ! 

The glove dropped by Queen Anne and picked up by Mrs. Masham is the 
familiar instance quoted by Voltaire ; and perhaps few of those who counselled 
the imposition of a small diitj,' upon the introduction of tea into oiir North Ame- 
rican possessions, could have foreseen that it would have been the moans of 
losing our greatest colonies for ever. 

In all such cases, however, the “ antecedents^'^ as the French say of marri- 
ages, have had far more to do with subsequent events than the circumstances 
themselves. The change has been gradualljr prepared for, although the event 
has, perhaps, not been foreseen. The spark would have^gone out ill darkness 
but for the combustible materials upon which it fell. ^ 

The New Englanders were of all the American people the least lik^y to 
bear any attempt, real or supposed, against their liberties. The principles of the 
French Encyclopedists had found among the philosophers and students of 
America, many ardent^ admirers and friends, while the masses of the people 
looked back with lofty pride to their ^‘descent from the little band who 
sought upon the shores of a new world that religious freedom which was 
denied them in the old. 

It was easy to foresee that,^ struggle once begun would be maintained with 
that indomitable persieverance which must ensure success, the more particularly 
as many private and personal feelings began to mingle in the breasts of the 
leaders with the main principles at stake. 

Lord Campbell, in his “ Life of the Lord Chancellor Loughborough,” has 
given us some curious particularsfcespecting the trial of Benjamin Franklin 
before the Privy Council in 1774 ; and as upon the result of that investigOf 
tion hung in a considerable degree ti:e great question of the American war, wo 
think that the following extract may be found not uninteresting to the readers 
of Sharpe’s Magazine ; — 

I now come to his (Lord Loughborough’s) memorable contest with Benjamin 
Franklin — ^ 

“ ‘ The babe that was unborn might rue 
The speaking of that day/ •» 

“ It mainly conduced to the yivil war which soon followed, and to the dismember- 
ment of the empire, by exciting overweening arrogance on one side and rankling 
revenge on the other. ’ 

Had Franklin been soothed instead of insulted, America might have been saved. 
As vet, though* eager for the redress of the wrongs of his transatlantic brethren, he 

S rofessed, and 1 J;>eliev^ he felt, respect and kindness for the mother country, and u 
esiro that all differences bel^een them might be honourably reconciled. 

“ Being agent for the province of Massachusetts, and having got possession, by mys- 
terious and probably unjustifiable means, of certain letters written by Mr. Hutchinson, 
the lieutenant-governor, and Mr. Oliver the chief justice of that province, to Mr. 
Whately, who had been private secretary to George Grenville, recommending the 
employment of a military force for the suppression of the discontents there, — ho trans- 
mitted them to the Speaker of the House of Assembly, and being publicly read, they 
were considered evidence of a conspiracy to destroy the liberties of the colonies. A 
petition to the king was unanimously agreed to, praying for the recall of the lieute- 
nant-governor and the chief justice. This petition was very imprudently referred to 
a committee of the privy council, that it» allegatiens might bo openly discussed. 
ThA executive government ought quietly to have disposed of it, either by refusing 
its prayer or by transferring the parties complained against to some other sphere, 
wh^e their services would be more availabio for the public good : but it was 
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thonnht lhal a glorious opportunity had occurred of publicly inveighing against Uic 
colonists, ttiul of heaping odium on their champion. 

“ Ah t|i(‘ day for the hearing approached, public expectation was raised to^ a 
higher pilch than it had been by any Judicial proceeding in England since the trial 
of Sacheverell. The scene was the coimcil-ch amber at the Cockpit, Whitehall. 

“ Thirty-five privy councillors attended, with E^rl Gower, the lord president, 
at their head. Accommodation was made near the bar for Burke, Priestley, Jeremy 
Bentham, and other distinguished strangers, and the adjoining rooms and passages 
were crowded with an innumerable multitude, who could only catch some distant 
murmurs of the vituperation, and inquire, from time to time, what was likely to be 
the result » 

“ Wc have from Jeremy Bentham a curious description of the apartment, and the 
appearanoe of him who was beheld of all beholders : — * The president's chair was with 
the back parallel to, ahd not far distant from the fire *, the chimney -piece projecting 
a foot or two, formed a recess on each side. 

Alone in the recess, on the loft hand of the president, stood Benjamin Franklin, 
in such a position as not to be visible from the situation of the president, remainiim 
the whole time like a rock, in the same posture, his head resting on his left hand, 
and in that attitude abiding the pelting of the pitiless storm.’ 

“ Dunning and Leo stood at the bar as counsel for the petitioners. Wedderburno 
(Lord Loughborough) as solicitor-general, alone attended for the crown, or, more 
properly spi-aking, ns assessor to the privy council. * Ilis station was between the 
seats of two of the members on the side of the right hand of the lord president.’ 

“ Dunning and Lee began, but their speeches «aro entirely lo§t ; they are said 
to have spoken feebly, being ashamed (as some insinuated) of the manner 
in which the letters had been obtained and made public. 

“ Wedderburno did not stand in need of the stimulus of a fierce attack, but came 
fully charged with venom which ho had long boon distilling. We have by no means 
a full report of his speech, but some of the most striking passages of it have been 
handl'd down to us. ‘ The present question,’ ho observed, ‘ is of no less magnitude 
than whether the crown shall ever be permitted to employ a faithful and steady ser- 
vant in the administration of a colony 'i Ilis Majesty, in appointing Mr. Hutchin- 
son, followed the wishes of his people ; no other man co)^ld have been named in 
whom so many favourabh' circumstances concurred to recommend him. 

“ ‘ A native of the country, whoso ancestors were among its first settlers, a gentle- 
man who had for many years presided in the law courts, — of tried integrity, of cori- 
fos.sed abilities, and who has long devoted himself to the study of the history and 
constitution of the country he was to govern. Against him tho petitioners do not 
attempt to allege one single abt of misconduct during the four years he has ruled 
over them. So the chief justice, equally remarkable Jbr his learning and his inte- 
grity, stands unaccused and unsuspected of any malversation in his office. 

“ ‘ Yet both are to be punished by a disgraceful removal. Let me examine tho 
only ground which my learned friencls have taken in support of the petition. Ab- 
staining from any charge of the official misconduct, they liavc rcad#o your lordships 
the assembly's address, — they have read tho letters, aiij theyjiave4*ead tho censures 
passed upon them. But having then contented themselves with praying the dismissal of 
these meritorious servants of the public, they frankly admit to your lordships that 
there is no cause trj try — no charge — there at# no accusers— 4here are no proofs— 
they simply say, “ The lieutenant and the chief justice should be censured because 
they have lost the confidence of those who complain against them.” This is so very 
extraordinary a proceeding that 1 know of no precedent except one, but that, 1 con- 
fess, according to the Homan poet’s report, is a cose in point 


‘ Kunquam, si quid mihi credis, amavi 
Hunc hominem. Sed quo cecidi^sub crimine ? Quisnam 
Delator ? Quibus indicibus ? Quo teste jjrobavit ? 

Nil horum— verbosa et grandis epistola venit 
A capreis — bene habet ; nil plus interrogo.' ’* 
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^ Ha?ing examined the letters, and contended that they were harmless, or at all 
events, that they were private, so that they could not possibly be made the founda- 
tion of a charge of public misconduct, he said : ^ 

** * On the part of Mr. Hutchinson and Oliver, however, 1 am instructed to 
assure your lordships that they feel no spark of resentment even against the indivi- 
duals who have done them this injustice. They are convinced that the people, though 
misled, are innocent. If the conduct of a few ill des^ing men should provoke a 
just indignation, ih^ would be the most forward, and 1 trust the most efficacious 
solicitors to avert its effects. They love the soil, the constitution, the people of New 
England ; they look with reverence to this countnr and with affection to that For 
the sake of the people they wish some faults corredfed, anarchy abolished, and civil 
government re-established. But these salutary ends they wish to promote by the 
gentlest means. They wish no liberties to be abridged which ^ people can possibly 
use to its own advantage. A restraint from solf-destruction is the oply restraint 
they desire to be imposed upon New- England.’ 

** Wedderburne then, as the coup de grace to his victim, whom ho thought heSiad 
almost sufficiently tortured, proceeded to consider the manner in which the letters 
had been obtained and published. 

** * How they came into the possession of any one but the right owners,’ he said, 
* is still a mystery for Dr.Tranktin to explain.* He was not the rightful owner, and 
they could not ^ve come into his hands by fair means ; nothing wiU acquit Dr. 
Frauklin of the charge of obtaining thorn by fraudulent or corrupt means, for the 
most malignant purposes — unless he stole them from the persons who stole them. 
This argument is irrefragable, l^ope, my lords, you will mark and brand the man, 
for the honour of this c«^untry, of Europe, and of mankind. 

** ’ Private correspondence has hitherto been held sacred in times of the greatest 
party rage, not only in politics but in religion.’ 

** The betrayer of it has forfeited all the respect of the good and of his own 
associates. Into what companies will the fabricator of this iniquity hereafter go with 
an unembarrassed face, or with any semblance of the honest intrepidity of virtue ? 
Men will watch him with a jealous eye ; they will hide their papers from him, and 
lock up their escritoires. Having hitherto aspired to fame by his writings, he will 
henceforth esteem it a libel to be called xt man of letters — ** homo trium literarum.”* 
But he not only took away those papers from one brother — he kept himself concealed 
till he nearly occasioned the murder of another. It is impossible to read his account, 
expressive of the coolest and most deliberate malice, without horror.f 

“ ‘ Amidst these tragical events, of one person nearly murdered — of another 
answerable for the issue — of a worthy governor hurt in the dearest interests — the 
fate of America in suspense — ^here is a man who, wiVh the utmost insensibility of 
remorse, stands up and avows hipiself the author of dl. I can compare him only to 
Zanga in Dr. Young’s “ Ileven||^” — 

“ Know then ’twas I ; 

I forged the letter — I disposed the picture — 
r%atcd, I despised— and I destroy } 

* t 


* Fur, a thief. 

t This refers to a «duel in Hyde ^ark between a Mr. John Temple of Boston, 
accused of having been instrumental in procuring and publishing the letters, and Mr. 
William Whately, a brother of the gentleman to whom they were addressed, and 
from whose effects they wore supposed to be purloined. Thl^upon Dr. Franklin 
wrote a letter to a newspimer, in which be said, ** I thi||k it incumbent on me to 
declare (for the prevention of future mischieQ that I alone am the person who obtain- 
ed and transmitted to Boston the letters in (question. They were not of the nature of 
primte letters between friends ^ihey were written by public officers, in public stations, 
on ^blic aifeirs, and intended to procure public measures : they were therefore 
handed to other public persons who might be influenced by them. Their tendency 
was to incense the mother country against her colonies, and by the steps recommended 
to widen the breach— which they cf^cted.” 
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** * I ask, my lords, whether the revengeful temper attributed by poetic dction 
only to the blocmy minded African, is not surpassed by the coolness of apathy of the 
wily New Englander ?’ 

** * The effect of this invective upon the hearers was greater than almost anything 
we read of in the history of English Eloquence,* says Jeremy Bentham ; * without any 
prejudice in favour of the orator, I was not mor^ astonished at the brilliancy of ms 
lightning than astounded by the thunder that accmnpanied it.’ 

** We can easily conceive the delight of the assembled privy councillors, who have 
been selected ana summoned on this occasion from their known hatred of the disbon- 
tented Americans, and their impatient desire to coerce them but without very 
strong testimony we could not give credit to the stories circulated of their demean* 
our, considering that they were sitting as judges, and that at least the qffectaHan of 
impartiality might have been expected from them. * Nevertheless,’ says Dr. Priest- 
ley, * at the sallied of his sarcastic wit all the members of the council (the president 
himself. Lord Gower, not excepted,) frequently laughed outright. No person belong- 
fng to the council behaved with decent gravity exo^t Lord North, who coming 
late took his stand behind a chair opposite me.’ Someaccounts represent that they 
actually cheered him as if they had been listening to a spirited party speeeJi in 
parliament. 

** Lord Shclburn, in a letter to ^Lord Chatham, writes, * The indecency of their 
behaviour exceeded, as is agreed on all hands, that ol any committee of election ;* 
and Charles Fox, in the debate of the war in 1803, warning the house not to be led 
away by the delusive eloquence of Pitt, reminded them * how all men tossed up their 
hats and clapped their hands in boundless delight, at Mr. Wedderburne’s speech 
against Dr. Franklin, without reckoning the co^|; it was to entail upon them.’ 

** The committee of the privy council instantly votod, * That the petition was 
false, groundless, vexatious, and scandalous, and calculated only for the seditious 
purposes of keeping up a spirit of clamour and discontent in the province.’ 

** The king in council confirmed the report, and Dr. Franklin was dismissed 
from the ofKce of deputy postmaster-general in America. He himself had sat 
during the whole of the proceedings before the privy council, although all eyes were 
directed upon him, in the position in which tferemy Bentham has descrloed him, 
without moving a muscle. He pretended to despise the vituperation as ‘ the idle 
air one hears out heeds not,’ saying, ’ it was a matter of inmfference to him that 
a venal lawyer was hired and encouraged to abuse the petitioners and their agent 
in the grossest terms scurrility could invent ; and that a man so mercenary, if well 
feed, would have been equally loud in his praise, or in the praise of the devil.’ But 
the speech which Franklin thus pretended to despise had rankled in his heart. 
What secret vow he made he never revealed, but years afterwards, on the termina- 
tion of the war by whicji the independence of America was established, being then 
ambassador of the United States at Paris, he signed the articles of peace in the 
identic^ dress which he had worn when inveighed against by Wedderburne. 

** * He had stood,’ says Dr. Priestley, * consnicuously erect during the harangue, 
and kept his countenance as immoveable as if nis features hod been mode of wood. 
But the suit of ** Manchester velvet,” which he then wore was again put on at the 
treaty of Paris. Th(?8e clothes dad never been worn siDoe«or afterwards. I once 
intimated to Dr. Franklin the suspicion which ^his wearing these clothes on that 
occasion had excited in my mind, when he smiled, without tefiing me whether it was 
well or ill founded.’ 

Wedderburne must be severely coifdemned for thiA pandering to the low pas- 
sions of his countrymen instead of honestly trying to enlighten them. So obiootion- 
able was this proceeding, and in which he played the principal part, that Adolphiia, 
the almost indiscriminate apologist of all the measures of Geor^ the Third’s roigq, 
is driven to cunfesif^at * the character of the inquiry, at|d the dignity of tke tribu- 
nal to whose investigation it was submitted, were not duly eonii&reoL”* 

Ministers, taught by experience, ought to have known the degradation 
which they niust inevifebly incur when they elevated an individual into the 
rank of a personal opponent. Dr. Franklin, who had recently completed his 
f>7th year, who was known and honoured in the most eminent philosophical 
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and literary societies of Europe, sat with his grey anadorned locks a hearer of 
one of tile severest invectives that ever proceeded from the tongue of man ; 
and an observer of a boisterous and obstreprous merriment and exultation, 
which added nothing to the dignity of his judges* He had sufficient self-com- 
mand to suppress till display of ^eling ; but the transactions of the day sunk 
deeply into his mind, and produced an inextinguishable rancour against this 
count^, which coloured all the acts of his subsequent life, and occasioned ex- 
tensive and ever memorable consequences. All the present exultation was 
unbounded. A day of repentance and humiliation was to succeed it. We 
shall not follow Lord Campbell^through the subsequent details. The animus 
with which Lord Loughborough continued to treat the Americans was sketch- 
ed by Burke at a later date. “ The learned gentleman's speech,” he said, 
(alluding to his expressionyn the House,) “ demands blood — the sword must 
convince the Americans and clear up their clouded apprehensions ! The 
learned gentleman's logical resources surely desert him if he is obliged to 
cal) such a coarse argument as an army to his assistance, not that 1 mean to 
cast any personal reflection upon him — I diways respect and sometimes 
dread his talents.^'* — Sharpens London Magazine, 


III.— NATURAL HISTORY. 


A New South African Rhino^ros, 

(With Illustration.) 

The one-horned species of Rhinoceros, inhabiting the continent of India, 
and Sumatra, is the most generally known. Subsequently Mr. Bell discover- 
ed a two-homed species of the Rhinoceros Surnatranus, and Mr. Burchell 
discovered two species having a double horn in Africa, the Rhinoceros 
Afiicanus and Rhinoceros Simus. A new species has been lately seen by 
Mr. Oswell, in South Africa, having two horns, the lower horn resembling 
a Unicorn’s, but slightly bent downwards, it has been figured and described 
in the pages of the Madras Jpurnal of Literature and Science f a work 
which we have favourably noticed in another page, and perceiving that 
there are no names from this side of India among its subscribers, we think 
it will at least do no liarm to that publication to help to diflbse more 
widely this valuable, addjjtion tp Natural History, and at the same time to 
take the opportunity of comparing it with other known species. 

Mr. Oswell says of it, “ It was on the banks of the Makolive, an im- 
portant tributary of the Limpopo, that the travellers first met with the 
singular animal of which we have given the accompanying figure, the 
fidelity of which is attested by Mr. Oswell*” He deacril^es it as resembling 
generally the white R^oceros, Rhinoceros Simus, iw the forma- 

tion of the horn, is longer, much straigbter and Ourved, though but 
slightly, iu exactly the contrary direction : the two specimens of the horn 
which we brought from the wteiior, are Abraded fit the points, on the 
lower sides, probably from con^g in contact with the ground, whilst the 
animal is feeding. When running at speed also, or when alarmed, it 
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carries the head very low, as do likewise the other species, and the horn 
then standing nearly straight out from the nose with a trifling curve down- 
wards, may occasionally strike or rub against the inequalites of the ground.” 

“ From the circumstance of the Quebaha being mund in the neighbour- 
hood, and from its general resemblance to the white Bhincioeros^ We at 
first supposed the peculiarity of the horn to be merely a malformation ; 
but the fact of five having been seen, two of which were shot,— of the 
Beohuana^ who inhabit the country in which the specimens were ob- 
tained, knowing the animal well under a distinct name, and describ- 
ing it as frequently to be met with, though by no means so com- 
mon as the other kinds — together with the circumstance of its being 
unknown to tl* south of the Tropic, though the common white Bhi- 
noceros is there found in abundance, — caused us to change our opinion, 
and to consider it as certainly a distinct species.** The name Quebaha is 
that by which the Bechuana distinguish it from the common white species, 
which they designate Chalcwur^ the Mahithu of the Matabili. Concur- 
ring in opinion with Mr. Oswgll, that the above facts render the existence 
of the Quebaha as a distinct species, as highly probable, we have named it, 
provisionally after its discoverer, Rhinoceros Oswelli.*’ — Madras Journal 
Literary and Science. 

■ ■ * » ’ 

The two-horned African Rhinoceros. 

Rh. Africanus. Cuvier. 

To the plate given by the Madras Journal we have added two small sketches 
(from Jardine’s Naturalist* s Library) of the Rhinoceros Africanus and 
Rhinoceros Simus. Of the former Mr. Burchell gives the following inter- 
esting particulars : , 

Mr. Burchell was fortunate in being able to shoot no less than nine of 
these huge animals.** Speaking of the second wluch came under his ob- 
servation, he says, “ The first view of this beast, suggested the idea of an 
enormous hog, to which, besides its general form, it bears #ome outward 
resemblance in the shape of its skull, and the smallness of its eyes, and 
the proportionate size of its ears ; but in its shapeless clumsy legs and feet, 
it more resembles the Uippopotamus and Elephant. Its length, over the 
forehead, and along the back, from the extremity of the nose to the inser- 
tion of the tail, was 1 1 feet 2 inches, of English measure ; but in a direct 
line, not more than 9 feet 3 inches. The tail wlych at the extremity was 
com|>ressed or'flattened verticallji, measured twenty inches, and the dir- 
oumference of tbe largest part of the body, eight feet four inches.*’ There 
was no hair except on the edges of the ears, and on the extremity of the 
taU^ The skin, though thick and strong, did not flatten the balls whieh 
did not strike some bone.** 

" The Rhinoceros of A&ica does not seem to be looked upon with the 
same terror by the natives or Hottej^s, as the animal m ln£a. He 
possesses the same keen and nice smeuTand delicate .^fense of hearidg, and 
can only be approached againsll wind, and they do sometiines become furi- 
ous and attack their pursuers ; but the cool disposition of the native hun- 
ters, and their great agility protects them. They allow the animal to rush 
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impetuously on, and when near, by shifting nimbly aside avoid the charge, 
and have time in their turn to atack him, and to reload their muskets. They 
are often killed with a single ball, and one individual thinks it no hazard to 
act alone against them. In South Africa they are much esteemed as food, 
which Burchell agrees in considering excellent, much resembling beef. The 
tongue is considered the mosti delicate part. When an animal of this de- 
scription is killed, the neighbours all flock round it, and encamp by its 
side, until they have consumed it entirely, being scarcely ‘ so provident 
as to dry any part of the flesh for after use. The bushmen are insatiable. 
They broil, eat and talk, and no sooner have they finished one slice, than 
they turn to the carcass, and cut another. According to Bruce, the 
Rhinoceros is also used as food in Nozth Africa, and much esteemed by 
the Shangalla. The sole of the foot is here reckoned the part most fitting 
for the epicure. Of the skm, shields are sometimes made, as in Indif^ 
which are said to be capable of turning a musket ball ; but the most useful 
and common application of it is for the Cape whips, Shamboks ; and the 
skin is always immediately cut up into stripjs for this purpose.” 

The Flat Nosed Rhinoceros. 

Rhinoceros Simvs. Burchell. 

The second African species is* so named from its flattened nose and 
mouth, by which distinction it is known as well as by its greater size. 

“ In my travels in the interior of Southern Africa,” says Mr. Burchell, 
** I met with this animal for the first time near the 26® of latitude, inhabit- 
ing the immense plains, where they are wild during the greatest part of 
the year. They frequent the fountain every day, not only for drink, but 
also for the purpose of rolling in the mud, which by adhering to a skin 
entirely free from hairs, sqrves to protect them from the scorching heat of 
the climate. The size is nearly double that of the specimen named 
Rhinoceros Bieomis (j^fricanus,) The negroes inform me that it eats no- 
thing but grass, while the other species feeds on branches of trees and 
shrubs, — a ptculiarity which may be inferred from the structure of the 
mouth. The head of one of the ten we had the gUod fortune to shoot, 
when separated from the first vertibrse, was of such enormous weight, that 
four men could only rai^e it from the ground, and eight were required to 
put it into the carriage. The flesh of the two species is equally good 
to eat, and they have each a double horn. 

The following coiqparajive ineasures, taken from adult individuals, killed 
by ourselves in these countries, will afford a proof of the difference of size ^ 
From the tips to the insertion of the tail of the Rhinoceros 

Bkornis,.. Ill inches of Rhs, SimuSy 134 

Length of the tail, 20 „ „ 25 

Circumference of body 100 „ „ 140 

From the extremity of tips to the ear 27} „ „ 43 

[JartUne^s Nat. Library^ lH 
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A Curious Fact in Natural History, 

A FKw days ago four Bantams, of a scarce sort, belonging to Wm. Herbert, 
Esq., of Kempsey, had been feasting on some Indian Corn Meal, intended 
for (»ther purposes, when on the following day, they were notice(!Lto be 
labouring under impending suffocation and % total inability to take^fbod, 
with their crops prodigiously distended. The day after two died ; bn the 
third day a third died ; and the fourth bird being left on the eve of death 
it was suggested by the lady of the above gentleman that the crop might 
be opened and its contents removed. The idea no sooner struck Mrs. 
Herbert than she with a fine pair of scissors, made an incision an inch and 
a half in length (not in the centre of the crop, wbichidoubtless would have 
more prominently endangered the ufe of the bird, but on one side), and 
rsmoved a large plateful of swollen meal ; after which she carefully washed 
the interior of the crop, then brought the edges of the wound together, and 
appli^ satures of white silk, as dexterously as a Liston could have done. 
In a few hours the bird was itself again, and is now as well as ever. This 
case is highly interesting to th^ physiologist, who will remember that the 
crop or craw, is the first stomach, although possessing a low degree of 
organization. We cannot help remarking the clever thought of Mrs. 
Herbert, and the Esculapian skill evinced in its adoption . — Magazine of 
•Science, for March, * , • 


IV.— THE ARTS. 


“ The Roman Villa discovered in London,^ 

Tnij: remains consist chiefly of part of an apartment (or it may have been a 
passage-way,) paved with common red tessera:, each about inch square, and 
a hypocaust which is semicircular on one side, and projects, as a bow, before 
the outer wall of the first-named apartment : this outer wall is '3 feet tliick, 
built of tile-like bricks oif a course of Kentish rag stone, and the mortar con- 
tains pounded brick, now understood to be an unfailing sign of Roman work. 
The commonness of the pavement (compared with the fine specimens of 
Roman pavements discovered as well in London as in various parts of thb 
country) would seem to shew that this apartment was appropriated to common 
pureoses. • • 

The heating chamber — the hypociusf (not hypocaust, or hath, as it is erro- 
neously expressed)— is exceedingly interesting, and l^ecomes more so when 
carefully examined, as it is fouiid to agree to half an inch in all the ditnensioryt 
with those given by Vitruvius, in his instructions for forming the hypocamtum^ 
The hypocaust, as all our readers doubtless know, was a hollow floor, so to 
speak, communicating with a furnace by a flue, so as to receive the heated air 
when wood was burnt in the furnace, and4hus warm equably the apavttnent 
above. A sound bottom^ having^ been formed, little brick pillars, 8 inches 
square, Vitruvius says, were raised, about 2 feet from centre to centre, and 
about 2 feet high. On the top of these piers large bricks, stretching frotn one 
to the other, were placed, to cover in the whole, and upon these i layer of 
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pounded tile and chalk, covered with a fine cement, or a mosaic pavement, 
tonned tlie floor. 

The hypocaust in Thames-strect agrees with this in every respect. Tlie 
piers are 8^ inches square, 2 feet from centre to centre — leaving a space 
l)etwc$^en each, therefore, of from 15 to 16 inches square, — and 2 feet high. 
Tire bottom of the hypocaust is formed of concrete, and the covering tiles 
carry a layer of the same material to form the floor of the apartment above. 
Similar constructions, both abroad and at home, have been found to agree in 
this manner with the foregoing description ; but when w'e put a rule to the 
parts of the hypocaust in question, opened to view after the lapse of so many 
centuries, and found dimensions agre^the confirmation came more strongly 
home, and interested us much. Again, Titruvius says that the bricks forming 
the little piers were not put together with mortar, because of the eftect hqat 
would have on it, but with clay ; and when w'e carefully lifted off one of our 
Thames-street tiles, we found, wdth great satisfaction, this had been the case 
there also. 

We should mention that the flue, which bpens into the hypocaust by two 
branches, divided by a tiiangular mass of brickwork, and four piers similar to 
those already described, extends eastward under the adjoining premises, and 
has been probed to an extent of 14 feet. 

It is most likely that.the roofti above this hypocaust was a bath, but we 
think not necessarily so : there are passages in ancient writers which shew that 
the Romans used a similar arrangement to heat ordinary apartments. Pipes 
opening into the hypocaust were inserted in the walls, and conducted the warm 
air to various parts of the structure : some pipes of this description were found 
at the building in question, but we are not aware in what position. 

. The apartment first described exhibits a feature which, although we think 
not part of the Roman construction, has ied to much discussion. This is the 
remains of what appears to be a well, about 2 feet clear diameter, formed of 
neatly wrought blocks of chalk on an elm curb, and coming down from nearly 
the present level of Thames-street to within a few inches of the tesselated pave- 
ment. It would seem that those who constructed the well could not have 
known of the existence of the pavement, or they would have sunk the former 
a little deeper, to get a sound bpttoin for their curb.* There are difliculties in 
the way of opening the ground eastwards, but we trust Ihese will he over- 
come to a certain extent, and that further investigations will be made.— T4c 
Builder^ Feb, 12. 

The practice of Artists of the Middle Ages. 

• FOUNDED ON THEOrniLUS.f 

In reconsidering the writings of the early fathers of the church, or of tlie 
more humble professors of the Christian religion, who, priests themselves, 
worked in silence and in prayer for the advancement of the true faith, which had 

* The discovery of wells lined with chalk is not unusual in tho City : one was 
found in 1844, in Maiden-lane, now Gresham -street. At the meeting of the Free- 
masons of the Church, Mr. Papinoau suggested* that the* well being formed to receive 
the water which percolated from the Thames, chalk might have been used in tho 
shape of a lining to the well for tho purpose of purifying it. 

f Kead at a meeting of the Freemasons of the Church, liy Mr. It. Ucudrie, Jun. 
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not only survived the war with paganism, but bad issued triumphantly from the 
conflict, one eminent fact is to be observed f the alliance of religjjon with 
science and the arts was confirmed, and these were fostered to an extent before 
unattainable ; for the floodgates which had hitherto confined knowledge within 
a mystic boundary had been opened, and while admiring the arts of antit[uity 
in all their splendour, industrious civilization V^as enabled to profit by tho 
lessons which an increased and increasing knowledge were enabling therti 
to receive. 

In ordir to appreciate the arts of antiquity in all their beauty or magnificence, 
therefore, objects wjjiich have been inspired by religious faith must be consulted: 
the transformations of Brahmah, the hero-worship of Kgypt, or the metamor- 
phoses of Jupiter ahd Polytheism, have certainly exerted an influence upon 
art. in proportion to the state of advancement of the nations among which these 
different faiths prevailed, and have favoured, rather than repressed, the search 
for the useful and the good. Among the Hebrews, who borrowed from the 
Egyptians and Phoenicians, the practice of those arts which appeared the most 
useful to them, the refinement of Egyptian taste was introduced into the temple, 
and the ornaments of the high priest demanded the aid of the artificers of Tyre 
and Sidoii. Although Moses is little communicative upon the arts of his 
period, he yet makes honourable mention of artists and artizans. — (Exod. xxi. 

and XXV.) * 

Goldsmiths, sculptors, smiths, all artizans in general, were free-men, as 
among the Egyptians, not slaves, as among the Romans. Christianity, which 
has for its foundation the love and welfare of the human race, had no sooner 
become secure, than its efforts were directed to the teaching of the great mass 
of mankind ; and from the third century, the light of universal toleration arose, 
which dispersed the clouds in the systems of Pythagoras and Aristotle. Jan^ 
blicus and Proclus, with Porphyrus, initiated into the mysteries of the 
Neo-Platonician school, and opposed to the dogmatic’ spirit of the first theolo- 
gians of the church, plunged into the mysteries of Egypt for weapons of attack, 
and it is certain that at an early period of the Christian era, we find the traces 
of an apparently new scieilce, calculated materially to influence the future 
history of the arts and sciences, viz. — the “sacred science’^ (tTr/oViy/xa lepa) 
of the Neo-Platonicians. , 

The book from*' which this sacred art was taught w'as called “ Chema’' 
— from this the word “Chemia,’' in the fourth or fifth century arose, 
and Julius Firmicus, in the fifth century, uses the phrase scientia alchetnkef 
in a work “ On the Influence of the Stars upon the Fat^e of jyian.” From this 
period the study of chemistry was openly followed. 

The Christian theologians of this early period, who were seeking the means 
of confuting their antagonists at all points, drew largely ^ven from the writings 
of the Greek philoso|3liers ; profane history was laid under contribution, and 
tlie great characters of the old pagan philosophy were summoned to aid in the 
overthrow of the opponents of Christianity. These philosophers of Greece 
became celebrated in the early-iconography of the church, as those “ who had 
spoken of the incarnation of our Lord,^^ 

Apollonius was represented as art old man, bearded, reciting the following 
words : — “ I announce, in a trinity, one God reigning over all things. His 

*fc>ome authors have supposed from *‘Chain,” who gave his name to ancient Egypt. 
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incorruptible word shall be conceived in tlie bosom of a young virgin. Like 
unto a bow, which darts forth fS'e, it shall rapidly traverse space ; it shall seize 
the entire living universe, and shall offer it as a present to its father.” 

Solon, the Athenian, an old man, is made to say “ When he shall over- 
run this changeable earth, he shall set up his throne without fail. The 
ceaseless aim of Divinity is th destroy incurable passions. He shall be an 
object of hatred to an incredulous people. He shall be suspended upon a 
mountain, and shall suffer all these things voluntarily and with sweetness.” 

Thucydides, as an old man : — “ God is an evident light, glory^o hitn ; 
from his intelligence all things proceed, and reform themielves into a single 
unity. There is no other God, nor angel, nor mind, nOr^ wisdom, nor sub- 
stance ; but he is the only God, the creator of all existing things ; the true 
Word, fecundity itself, which, descending Upon a fertile nature, has produoed 
water from cimos.” , 

Plutarch, as a bearded sage, recites : — ‘‘ Nothing can be imagined beyond 
him who surpasses all things : it is from him and none other that the Word 
proceeds.” *• 

Plato represented as an imposing old man, says : — ‘‘ The old is new and 
the new old. The Father is in the Son and the Son in the Father, the 
unity is divided into three, and the trinity is reunited in unity.” 

Aristotle prodaims.j — “ The generation of God is unwearied by its nature, 
for^i^ word itself receives its essence from him.” 

Pbikt-Philologus says : — “ Behold him who has walked over the immensity 
of the heavens, which surpasses infinite flame and imperishable fire. All 
tremble in bis presence ; the heavens, the earth, the sea, the abyss, hell and 
its demons. Without father himself, he is his own father.” 

# Sophocles, as a bald-headed old man, recites : — “ There exists an eternal 
God, simple in bis naturje, who has created the heavens and the earth.” 

Thoulis, king of Egypt : — “ The Father is the Son, the Son is fatlier, 
incarnate, an all-powerful God.” 

The holy Balaam, as an old man veiled, says : — A star of Jacob shall 
arise ; a man of Israel sliall arise, who shall crush the chiefs of Moab.” 

The wise sibyl : — An eternal God shall come from heaven, who shall 
judge all flesh and all the universe. Of a virgin, spouse without slain, shall 
come the only Son of God.” ("Ep/xiyma ri/c Z(iiypa<piKy}^^^^Greck MS* from 
Mount Athos. 

These sages (writes M. Didron), Plato, Socrates, and the rest, gave neaily 
these responses which the Gkjide for Painters (the MS. from Mount Athos, of 
the twelfth century) has here prescribed. The Greeks were gratified by re- 
presenting their great men thus rendering homage and witness to Christianity. 
One of the most remarkable examples of this class of proofs is painted in tlic 
monastery of Iviron, at Mount Athos. The exterior porch of the small church 
of the Virgin (ITavay/a HopTairiava — bearing-virgin) is covered with great 
figures, representing Plutarch, Thuc^ides, Sophocles, Plato, Aristotle, Chilo, 
and Solon, each carrying a banderole, in which the Christian belief is inscrib- 
ed. Thucydides bears the title of ” the Philosopher” (( d^tXoffo^oc) ; 
Sophocles, of “ Sage” ((d ero^dc) ; Solon, of “ Athenian,” (6 \Br\vam ) ; 
Chilo, of “ Learned” (d ^AdXoyoc) : the rest have not epithets attached. The 
inscriptions borne by these figures differ from those given by the Guide ; but 
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neither of lliese appear derived from tlie works of the sages and philosoplters, 
but are rather draw’n from the tendency of theif conduct or their writings. 

The artist, George Syrlin, has perpetuated this custom, and sculptured upon 
the stalls in the Cathedral of Ulm (a, d. 1469 to 1474), Socrates, Plato, 
Aristotle, and Pythagoras. Germany was early impressed with these Byzaii- 
tine tastes and customs, which she had thus prestA-ved.* 

If the Latin chuich neglected this branch of iconography, borrowed from the 
profane history, the Sibyls those pagan prophetesses who predict the birth, the 
life, death, and resurrection of Christ, are there found, side by side, with the 
Jewish prophets, a§ were the philosophers of the Greeks. The Sibyl of Per- 
sia, of Libya, of the Red Sea, of Cumes, of Samos, of the Euxine, of Europe, 
of the Tihur, the •Sibyl Agrippa, of Delphos, of the Hellespont, and of 
Phrygia, figure not only in representation, but in the processions of the Roman 
church. At Seville, the twelve Sibyls form part of the pageant upon Good 
Friday ; each carries the emblem characteristic of her prediction. 

The Greek church gave likewise an equal place of importance to the cha- 
racters, as well as the events, of tl^e Old Testament, as to those of the gospel, 
which the Latins yielded in favour of Christianity and the saints. 

The marvels of the ancient law, in which w'ere represented the orders of the 
heavenly powers, as classed by Denys, the Areopagite, and the fall of Lucifer, 
comprised the history of the personages of the Old Testament, from the crea- 
tion of Adam to the death of Uolophernes. The Gree*ks also gave a place to 
the figures of the holy patriarchs from Adam to Jacob ; to the twelve sons of 
Jacob ; to the prophets and the judges ; to the holy women, from Eve, 
through Sarah and Rebecca, to the righteous Anna, the mother of the Virgin : 
they represent particular prophecies, and conclude with the delineation of the 
“ IVee of Jesse.” 

The Alexandrian school of Alchemists, , the Neo-PIatonician philosophers, 
principally sought three things — the philosopher’s stdne, or material riches ; 
the universal panacea, which would afford long life ; and the soul of the uni- 
verse, or happiness from the commerce with good, or subjection of bad, spirits ; 
but their theories are clothed in such mystic language, that it is always difficult, 
generally impossible, to. unravel them. Ammonius, Plotinus, Porpliyrus, 
larnblichus, — Egyptian philosophers, — Proclus of Constantinople, studied the 
Alexandrian pliiTosophy, and carried their theurgic systems to Athens. Athens 
and Alexandria became the great arena of the last efforts of paganism against the 
establishment of Christianity. Zozimus the Panopolitan, of the fourth century, 
the describer of the distilling apparatus, Marie, the eJewess, Synesius, Olym- 
piodorus of Alexandria, Marcus Grx*cus, the inv^tor of gunpowder and other 
combustible and explosive compounds, Cleopatra, Stephanus, and a crowd of 
alchemists of this period, have passed hitherto scarcely ftoticed by the historians 
of science. From the fifth to the eighth centuries the priesthood appear to 
have collected the wisdom of the past, and to have contributed to the progress 
of the sciences and of letters ; and fro^n the time when St, Isidore, bishop of 
Seville, at the commencement of the seventh century, condensed the knowledge 
of his predecessors in his ‘‘ OrigimSy^ an encyclopedia of science, in twejity 

* An interesting search might be made for proofs of a similar practice in England 
which was, at an early period inilneuced hy Byzantine art. 
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books, ecclesiastics have, from time to time, embodied the results of their 
studies or other labours, occupied as they still wei-e in propagating the faith 
and converting the infidels by exhortation or example. 

Schools were established by Charlemagne on the Continent, in forming 
which, he sought the aid of Alcuin, the celebrated English monk who, we are 
told, instructed him not only in history, but in rhetoric, dialectics, arithmetic, 
and in “ astronomy,” to the study of which he particularly directed liimself. 
This learned Englishman had been sent to Italy by the Archbishop of York : 
and there met Charles, who, having by his benefifcence drawn him to 
France, there placed him with Peter of Pisa, at the head of the schools in 
France, of which the first was established in the paldce of the emperor. 

The arts, which had been brought by the Romans into Britain, appear to 
have been sustained through the vicissitudes which followed the withdrawal'of 
Maximus from our ^ores. “ The most destructive of the northern conquerors, 
the Anglo-Saxons, did not long continue to despise the pleasing arts, particu- 
larly that of painting, which was practised by them with considerable success.” 
(Henry's History of England ), If Charlemagne possessed the ruder and 
sterling qualities of his age to a remarkable extent, he yet was unquestionably 
indebted to the Anglo-Saxons for the enlightened views which led him to in- 
struct the barbarous nations of his extended empire. The arts had been 
encouraged at Y'drk ; the renown of the painted chamber in wliich Edward the 
Confessor afterwards died ; the remains of the Saxon chased and enameled 
work, which was esteemed upon the Continent as early as the seventh century ; 
the illuminated manuscripts of the seventh to the ninth centuries, which still 
exist, prove that the arts, as introduced by the Romans, were never wholly lost 
amongst us. 

Another cause was in action at the close of the eighth, and during the two 
following centuries, which, althougK' perhaps of secondary importance, as con- 
tributing to the progress of science by means of discovery, yet was operating to 
spread the atmosphere of letters and the arts, by means of laborious compilation 
and commentation. 

The plain, intelligible language in which Geber and many of the Arab 
chemists began to clothe their thoughts, indisputably advanced the cause of the 
arts and sciences ; we cannot withhold from these the praise of having gather- 
ed the seed which'had remained upon the witl^ering tree of ancient knowledge, 
and of winnowing from it the husk of that mystic symbolism designed by Egypt 
for the purpose of monopolising the sciences. They did even tnore, — they 
planted the seed ; “^the young*,plant was nurtured by them, which, under the 
liands of the fostering monks of a few succeeding centuries, grew into a sturdy 
tree, the boughs of which sheltered the tradition and experience of the past. 

From the tenth to the fourteenth century *little progress was made ; the 
arts were busily pursued, for religion was not solely occupied in preparing 
men for the future, but was introducing experience into the sanctuaries, and 
predisposing men for the general scientific movement of a later period, destined 
to present, under a new aspect of society, one of the phases through winch 
human intelligence proceeds, in its development under eternal laws. 

From the eighth and ninth centuries we are fortunate in possessing several 
manuscripts which have long lain dormant, treating upon the arts, and which 
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form valuable evidence of the condition of the arts during the period to wliich 
they belong. # 

The earliest of these appears to be that existing at Lucca ; it is of the 
eighth century, and of Byzantine origin, probably of the period of the persecu- 
tion of the Greek artists under Leo the Issurian, A. D. 726 ; it contains the 
necessary directions for dyeing skins, making coloured glass, the preparation of 
oil colours, and varnishes for painting, and a description of various substances 
used in the arts. — {Muratori Antiq. Ital. Medii v, 2. p. 2o9.) 

The next author who has written upon the processes of art is the artist- 
monk Eraclius, who probably wrote about the middle of the ninth century. ^ 

That Eraclius wrote later than the seventli century, his quotation from St. 
Isidore, who died X! D. 636, proves. 

After a long period of depression, a new impulse had been given to the 
arts and sciences at an early period of the eleventh century. 

“ Emulation was first directed to the sciences and literature, which, at that 
period, the services of the church and political quarrels rendered the most neces- 
sary, towards theology, jurisprudei^cc, geometry, logic, rhetoric, music or psal- 
mody, architecture, and painting. Dunstan, Aldred, and Lanfranc in England, 
Robert in France, Hildebrand at Rome, had been encouraging the arts, raising 
and decorating churches which the reverence for relics caused to be ornament- 
ed by sunijiluous shrines and costly gates of 'bronze or silver. In England, 
France, and Italy, a great number of manuscripts, ornamented with minia- 
tures and otherwise illurninaicd, were executed. The ornaments for the altars, 
desks of gilt bronze, and objects which ornamented the choirs, much favoured 
the arts of casting metals, modelling, enameling, niello, damascene work, and 
often produced works of surpassing execution. 

It is to this period, the early half of the eleventh century, that the treatise 
of 'i'hcophilus upon the ‘ Divers Arts’ is to be ascribed. 

While Greece was the painter of the continent, Tuscany the enameller, 
Arabia the worker in metals, Italy the jeweller, France the worker in glass, 
Spain the chemist, Germany anxious in acquiring knowledge and dexterity 
in all ; when all these artists were adorning the church of St. Mark at 
Venice, and were elsewhere occupied in writing or painting, — the terms were 
synonymous,— —the sacred histories in the churches, so that the illiterate might 
read the examples set before them, the ‘ Treatise upon Jljivers Arts’ came 
forth.”* 

The treatise of Theophilus is divided into three books. The first is devoted 
to painting as practised by the Greeks, upon walls, panels, skins, canvasses, 
and books, with either a tempera or oil inedium ;*of the composition of a var- 
nish of sandarach and linseed oil : the colours used by Theophilus are, — orpi- 
ment, ceruse, massicot cinnabar or vermilion, vegetable ’ reds and blues, mine- 
ral blue (the lazurstein of the Germans), minium or red lead, carbonaceous 
blacks, greens from acetates of copper, terra-verde, and vegetable greens, and 
sinoper or red earths ; of the preparation and laying on^of gold, of transparent 
oil painting, called “ Aureola” by the Greeks, of the preparation of colours 
and of ink. 

* Treatise of Theophilus, tnuislatcd by li. Ilendrie, Esq., London, 1847. John 
Murray.— p. xv. 
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The second book of Theopliilus comprises the nature of “ working in glass/’ 
and the costly variety of window work” for which France was renowned. 
Of sapphire-glass, which was probably coloured with the sapphire” of the 
Greeks,— OUT “ lapis lazuli,” — as well as by cobalt ; of red glass coloured 
with iron or copper ; of green glass ; of the formation and decoration of vases 
of glass or earthenware wifn colours or with’ gold ; of Greek glass with a 
golden ground which ornaments mosaic work, and of a dux for glass. 

The tjSird book has evidently been treated by Theopliilus with more care 
and attachment than the others ; the eloquent preface, the labour expended in 
description, and the great volume of the work upon metals attest this. The 
chapters upon the production of electra or enamels, which art has been sup- 
posed of later invention, will be read with interest. ThebphiJus tells us in liis 
introductory preface that he shall proceed to describe, amongst other things, 
whatever Tuscany knows of in enamels, or in variety of mosaic or niello. I'he 
Tuscans borrowed this art from the Egyptians, the fragment of the case of a 
mummy, in the Egyptian collection at Turin, of which the ornaments are in 
a beautiful glass-mosaic, warrant this conclj^sion. 

The Harleian MS. contains much that the other known MSS. of Theo- 
philus want, the description of the organ is rendered complete, the manufacture 
of bells and cymbals described, of variety of ironwork, of brasses “ interra silts 
opuSy ^ — which as of^ the nature of our English monumental brasses ; of 
Damascus work in steel. A description of the Italian work promised in the 
introductory chapter, and never yet fulfilled, follows in this work : the arts of 
sculpturing, gilding and staining ivory, of gems, pearls, and electra or ena- 
mels. — Ibid* 


y.— THE ESSAYIST. 


Greeks and Romans ; what have they done for Civilisation ? 

In our last week’s leading article, we showed in a general way, what the Jew 
and the Gentile had done, and what their respective missions were. But the 
(ientiles consist of many parts, and therefore require a more minute analysis. 
The Jews, being the representiitives of unity, were necessarily a small people. 
A large people i^s not only not necessary to represent unity, but in a rude 
and imperfect state of society, would have been altogether unfit for such a pur- 
pose. Diversity being the mission of the Gentiles to develope, the wide world 
of course belongs to them until the times of universal unity. 

In the old world, thd' onl^wo greaUGisntile nations who have left an impress 
upon society, by means of recorded literature, are the Greeks and Romans. 
These unite with then Hebrews to constitute the tri-une power, into whose 
hands was committed the work of civilisation before the Christian epoch, and 
for many years after it. Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, are, therefore, the throe 
fountains of literature. The oldest books in the world are in Hebrew, the next 
oldest in‘, Greek, and the next oldest in Latin. These three languages were 
posted on the cross at the crucifixion, and they repyesent the reigning powers of 
the old world of civilisation. Each, however, has a distinct and characteristic 
mission. They are not all adapted for the .same weyk. The Hebrew is a sub* 
lime poetical language, specially adapted for lofty ideas, and not at all suited 
for the common-pUice transactions of life. The Greek is a philosophieal 
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hingtiago, admirably adapted for metaphysical subtleties, and superior to every 
other language — modern German, perhaps, excepted — as a vehicle for conduct- 
ing philosophical investigation. This, then, was the mission of the Greeks. 
They were commissioned to develope the resources of the human mind in the 
cultivation of philosophy, and the elegant arts to which it naturally gives birth ; 
a commission which could not be given to the Hejbrews without depriving them 
of their own special mission, as well as of their very peculiar language. The 
Latin is much less philosophical than the Greek, insomuch that it was for 
a long time doubted whether it was capable of presenting philosophical ideas in 
an intelligible form. Before the time of Cicero, those Homans who studied 
philosophy were obliged at the same time to study the Greek language, as 
moiiQvii fashioiuihles study French in order to acejuire the him ton of fashionable 
life. Cicero, howe’^er, made a great and successful elVort to accustom the 
Konians to treat of philosophical subjects in their own language, and after his 
time the practice beejame more and more general ; but still the Greek was, anti 
is to this day, the sacred fountain of scientific and philosophical expression. If 
a man of genius invent a new machine, he borrows its name from the Greek ; 
if he discover a new chemical substance, none but a Greek name will suffice 
for it. Even a perfumer, when betakes up a hair dye or tooth powder, must 
consult a Greek scholar or a Greek Lexicon for an appropriate title. Almost 
all scientific names are Greek. They seem to be intruders and foreigners if 
they come from another language. Thus asttbonomy, astrology, geography, 
geology, hydrostatics, j)ncumatics, phvenologyj physiology — ^besides names of 
scientific instruments, as chronometer, hydrometer, goduomefter, &c,, are all 
Greek words ; for Greek is sanctified and set apart for science, even as Samuel 
the prophet was sanctified or set apart for the priesthood ; or as Samson the 
strong mail was from his birth devoted to be a Nazarite for life. 

Greece therefore still lives, and her mission goes on receiving greater and 
greater development as the stream of time progresses. Nor is it in science 
or fihilosophy, projierly so called, that her genius distinguishes itself — but 
in all the elegant arts. Greece had a mission for art which has never yet been 
excelled. And that mission is held by men of taste to*be as inviolable as is the 
mission of the Hebrews in theology. To defy the genius of Greece in 
art is regarded as a species of profanity. The fanatical sects of Chris- 
tendom have often attempted ij, and great efforts have been made to super- 
sede the old Grecian styles of architecture by styles of modern invention. 
Even Regent Street, in London, is a specimen of such attempts. But they 
have all been miserable failures. The modern styles will riot satisfy. They 
are like new religious sects that have no founclation in anticpiity. They are 
speedily condemned, and the public taste of mankind, which perhaps tolerates 
or admires them at first, very speedily perceives that the condemnation is just. 
The only architecture that can rival the Greek is the Gothic , but that was 
adopted for another and a higher purpose. It w0| consecrated to a new reli- 
gion different from that of Greece, and requiring a special and charjicteristic 
dyle of its own. We know little of Grecian painting, although it is reported 
that several specimens of first-rate works of art in that department have lately 
been discovered — but Grecian sculpture cannot be surpassed. A modern 
artist seems quite content if he can only successfully follow in the footsteps of 
his Grecian masters. Poetry— epic, lyric, and dramatic — was craxlled in Greece; 
and it is very doubtful whether our own legitimate drama, with its hideous 
vulgarisms, so admirably adapted for catching the ears of the groundling, be 
not n melancholy falling away from the sublime, the dignified, the divine pro- 
ductions of the early Greek tragedians. At any rate, no man of pure taste can 
ever affirm that our drama is clothed in so dignified and majestic a garb as that 
of Greece. 
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One can scarcely write even a short article on the mission of Greece without 
alluding to Aristotle and Alexander the Great. Aristotle is the father of 
logical science, the greatest literary conqueror perhaps who ever lived — as 
his works reigned with an almost despotic authority over successive genera- 
tions of civilised men for several centuries during the middle ages, and they are 
now iKJginning to recover the ^reputation which they lost at the Baconian revo- 
lution in science and literature. Alexander the Great was his pupil; one of 
the greatest conquerors who ever lived, perhaps the greatest. He organised 
the Greek or the Eastern Empire in a few years, and left it undisputed as a 
legitimate conquest to his generals, who divided it amongst them. These were 
Greeks, and they founded new Greek dynasties in Syria, Egypt, and other 
countries which were formerly out of the pale of Greek society. This com^uest 
was supremely useful in spreading the knowledge of the (jreek language, so 
that at the time of Christ it was spoken everywhere in the East even as the 
French is now spoken in the West — indeed it was much more generally spok^tn. 
The Roman eastern governors used it as the diplomatic language ; and it would 
no doubt have been generally si)oken in Judea as in the ciountries around, if the 
Jews, following the exclusive relationship for which they have always been re- 
markable, had not interdicted the use of it, %nd cursed every one who taught it 
to his children. 

Greece, therefore, may be said to have conquered and organised one half of 
the great Roman world ; and though Rome afterwards took possession of the 
conquest, it could not keep it, fpr the Empire divided once more into the Greek 
and Roman, and ‘the Greek church still preserves its separate existence. 

Rome is the great mother of the Western world. She had in many respects 
harder work to do thvin Greece, and therefore she required a stronger arm. 
Rome had to civilise, not only barbarous, but savage nations ; nations that made 
no pretensions whatever to civilisation — amongst whom even the arts of writing 
and reading were unknown — the great Celtic tribes. Out of these tribes, or 
the countries which they inhabited, she has formed modern civilised nations, 
and the nations which Rome has civilised are the most enlightened and power- 
ful nations in the world;* they have taken the decided and undisputed lead in 
the march of civilisation. The reason of thivS may be perceived at once in the 
character of her mission. Rome has decidedly a constructive mission — a legis- 
lative mission, amission for organising society both in a political and eccdcsias- 
tical capacity. She has laid the foundation oPcivil and ecclesiastical law for 
European nations. She has constructed roads ; divided nations into provinces 
and provinces into parishes ; and imposed her language upon legal forms and 
proceedings, as Greece has im|)osed her language upon science and art. All 
the law courts even to this day speak Latin, and the people themselves have 
been obliged to learn the moaning of Latin terms and phrases which the law 
still retains as a memorial of its origin. Thus for instance — a habeas corpus 
— a mittimus — a mandamus— a prsemunire, are all Latin law terms, and even 
one of our English courts takes the Latin name of Nisi Prius. These simple 
facts reveal the mission of Rome. They tell us in symbolical terms where her 
great strength lies. Had her strength not been in law, her language would 
not have prevailed in law. Had her strength been in science, her language 
would have prevailed in science. But in science did not prevail. Greece has 
divided the Empire with Rome in language as it formerly did in conquest, and 
to this very day the division and distinction still prevail as they did at first. 

The mission of Greece, therefipre, is evidently more refined and intellectual 
than that of Rome. It is liter^, artistic, philosophical, and scientifical. The 
mission of Rome is political, civil, and e<jclesiastic!il ; relating to everything 
connected with the coustruction of society, for the purpose of subordination 
and social government. 
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From these facts briefly stated, we see at once the propriety of preserving 
these three languages, Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, in a special manner. The 
other nrutient languages of the world are lost to the modems, because the mis- 
sion of the nations which ernjdoyod them was not one which impressed itself 
deeply upon society. Ancient Egyptian is lost entirely, like Egyptian civilisa- 
tion. We have a few I'elics of Egyptian art, bijt they are merely ludicrous 
curiosities purely childish as specimens of ingenuity, with the exception of 
those enormous masses of stone and lime, which recjuired rather power and 
tyranny than skill or science to construct them. All that has been worth pre- 
serving came originally from Palestine, Greece, and Rome, the tri-une source of 
that civilisation which has now so thoroughly established itself in the world, 
that there can be little doubt of its universal dissemination in the course of ages. 

It is remarkable, Jiowever, that the three languages of those nations are now 
dead languages; that there is no nation geographically located that speaks one 
or jthe other of them. lint they are all spoken throughout the world by indi- 
viduals and small sections of the community. Greek seems to be best preserv- 
ed geograjihically, but it has lost its purity by this geographical preservation, 
for Modern Greek is as difTerent from ancient Greek as the language of Chau- 
(!Cr from that of Addison. Latiii and Hebrew, which are not geographically 
preserved at least in purity. They are all dead, therefore, in some respects 
dead to modern times, incapable of adding to their vocabulary, like a living 
language spoken by a nation. Their old vocabulary is a fixture ; ^nd any at- 
tempt to enlarge it with modern words would be account(*d a species of pre- 
sumjition, and ridiculed accordingly. The languages are dead; like the worhl 
to which they belong; will th^ ever revive? is an interesting question. Could 
they be revived? Could the efews speak Hebrew if they were restored to their 
own land? Would the language be capable of expressing the new ideas, and 
new subjects of thought, new forms of commerce and social intercourse peculiar 
to the modern world ? "Vye suspect not. Nay, we are compelled from analogy, 
or the history of other languages, to believe that if the Jews were restored to 
their own land from all (juarters of the globe, they would form a new language as 
diflerent from the old Hebrew as Dutch is from German* T'hey even lost the pure 
Hebrew by going into captivity to Babylon for seventy years, and they never 
recovered it. They spoke a sort of Chaldee or Aramaic afterwards ! and the He- 
brew scriptures were actually unintelligible to the common people, long before 
the city' and temple were destr^fed ; for the doctors of the law were obliged to 
compose the Targums, or Chaldee paraphrases, in order to make the Scriptures 
intelligible to the multitude who attended the synagogues. I low much greater 
would be the confusiop now attending the retui^i of a people, not from one 
country only, but from all countries! They would make such a jumble of 
words and ideas, that without an absolute miracle to assist them, they would 
constitute the most Babylonian people on the face of the earth. Instead of 
returning from Babylon it would be returning to it, and coni^eting the tower 
by setting up the pinnacle. * 

It would be equally impossible to revive Latin. No two nations speak it 
alike. An Englishmans Latin is understood nowhere *out of England. An 
i<lea of the diversity of pronunciation may be given by the various modes of 
pronouncing the word Cicero. We call it Sisero ; the Italians call it Chichcro 
(soft eh); the Spaniards call it Thithcro ; and the Germans call it Tsitsero. 
Now imagine a similar diversity pervading all the words of a language, and 
only these four nations beginning to use it promiscuously ; then, of course, a 
blending of all the iitodes would necessarily take place, and a new language 
would be formed totally different from the old Latin, and taking several centu- 
ries at least for its complete formation. It is a natural impossibility to revive 
any language by such artificial means, for languages arc plants of slow growth, 
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and have innumerable struggles to make and obstacles to encounter in their 
early years, which struggles, and which obstacles are only suited for rude and 
ignorant times, and not for times of enlightenment, when language is already 
formed, cultivated, purified, and brought to perfection. 

For these reasons we think we may safely conclude that neither Hebrew, 
Latin, nor Greek will be nationally revived, but merely preserved ; and that 
they will be more purely preserved without the national revival than with it. 
Old civilisation is now translated, like old languages, into modern ones. 
Hebrew was early translated into Greek, Greek was translated into Latin, and 
Latin into the living tongues that now prevail. This translation is a beautiful 
type of the translation of thought and ideas. As we showed last week, the 
religion of paganism was translated into Christian saint worship, and the reli- 
gion of Jewism was translated into the Gentile worship of tjie divine humanity. 
Civilisation goes through a process of translation perfectly identical with 
that of languages, which authorises us to conclude that languages theiiiselyes 
are merely types of thought, prefiguring, by their death and their revival iti 
other forms, the death and revival of ideas, habits, customs, doctrines, and 
worship in all ages and in all countries . — Family Herald, 

Presmt con fusion of all Popish Nations. 

The Church that prides itself on its unity is now the theatre of political dis- 
unity and coftfusion over all the world. In countries, too, where the Protestant 
doctrine is entirely unknown — where Protestants are even regarded us pagans 
and heretics of the most rebellious and contentious spirit, and viewed afar oil* 
as demons of discord, infidelity, and profanity — and where the Kornan priest- 
hood has reigned, unrivalled for more than a thousand years — even in such 
countries the ilarnes of discord are now raging as fiercely as in Ireland herself. 
The misery of Ireland has been laid by the Romanists to the charge of England ; 
and the accusation has received ample credit throughout all Catholic Christen- 
dom. Hut what is the cause of the present turmoil of Rornandom in countries 
where Englishmen are not even permitted to erect a church of their own, for 
fear of inoculating the orthodox spirit of the population ? Has the spirit of Eng- 
land smuggled itself into those nations ? And are they Anglican notions of 
liberty in Church and State that are doing all the mischief, if mischief it be ? 
It matters not what answer you give; the J|pt still remains— that ‘'Roman 
Catholic nations are in arrear ; and the peopm in those countries, feeling the 
torture of the chains, are longing to be free. ‘ 

Austria is the present represeptative of the old Roman empire. The Emperor 
of Austria takes his title from Rome ; and, by virtue of that title he has long 
reigned in Italy, and forbidden the progress of liberal ideas of any description. 
He has even tyrannised over the pope himself, and kept him in check by his 
Swiss troops. The pope is now beginning to be restive. “ Jeshutan waxetli 
fat, and kicketh.”*"ThapopeL.has turned rebel, and shown an example even to 
the Radicjils themselves, who praise and adore him as Pio Nono, but hiss and 
laugh at him as “ Holy Father,” the canoniser of saints, and the consecrator of 
images and relics. Politics are up, and theology is down, even in the pope’s 
own capital ; and if there are no sects there, as amongst us, it is merely because 
the population are too materialised to think of such subjects as engross the atten- 
tion of our English sectarians. Sicily is in rebellion Naples on the eve of revo- 
lution. Spain is always revolving, like a cat running after its tail without being 
able to catch it ; and rortugal, her sister, keeps her company, and performs the 
same ridiculous and useless process of circumgyration. Iiimnd is in such ano- 
ther state as her Catholic compeers ; and it is remarkable that in all those (;oun- 
tries physical force is the only remedy for social grievances which seems to be 
intelligible to the mass of the people. They are, therefore, behind the other 
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nations of Kiirope in intellectual advancement, trusting solely to their aworils 
and jjuns, like barbarous nations, for social redemption. France holds a middle 
position between the Catholic and Protestant nations, and therefore partakers 
of the (diaracter of each. But there is so much of the old, middle age barbarism 
in France, that the military spirit prevails amongst the people, and the nation 
trusts lo that chiefly for its con tciii plated revolutions. Two of these have already 
been affected by physical force ; and a third is evycntly anticipated by the peo- 
ple, and feared by the authorities.* The Protestant nations are all (juiet, well 
organised, and industrious. They experience great trials, no doubt, and have 
their share of the troubles of the times ; but political order reigns throughout 
them all. 

There is more in this than meets the eye. There must be a principle of poli- 
tical unity in Protestantism which is not to be found in Catholicism. ^Jliere Is 
a principle of progre^as and development in it, which is not to be found out of it. 
It suffers men to think, to write, and to print : to speak freely in public and in 
private ; and it fears nothing from the people enjoying such privileges. Jn 
proportion as the Protestant nttions have adopted this idea of liberty are they 
at peace. France cannot attain to it. It forbids public meetings ; it forbids 
public dinners ; it interferes with newspapers, seizes them, and imprisons the 
editors ; and yet it is never at peac», but always in fear of a pojmlar outbreiik|. 
We do none of these things now, and we hawe no fear. We once followed this 
tyrannical system, in the times of the old Tories : and then the outbreaks were 
numerous, and physical revolution was very generally apprehended. But since 
the liberty of the ])ress was established in England, and men were permitted to 
write and print what the public would buy, there is moroordef and propriety in 
tJie public government of the nation, and more tranquillity amongst the peojile, 
than there ever was before ; for they now look to moral and intellectual reme- 
dies, and have abandoned the idea of a physical revolution entirely, as a resource 
only suitable for semi-barbarous or Homan Catholic nations. 

Amongst Catholic nations, the Bourbon family has played a very conspicuous 
part. It has resigned in France and been expelled. It now reigns in a younger 
bl anch of the old tree. It reigns in Spain, in Naples, and in Parma— lately in 
Lucca. And wherever it reigns it pursues the same inwariablo spirit of hostility 
to constitutional liberty. The name itself seems to be ominous. It is evidently 
derived from Bourhe, “slime, dirt, or mud.” Something low and ignoble, and 
tending.rather to repress and ibrbid improvement than to give it encourage- 
ment, Anything but advanceniint seems to please the soul of a Bourbon. J»\jr 
even when the younger branch of the family adopted the principles of the Revo- 
lution in France, he did it rather from necessity, or an ambitious desire of sup- 
planting the elder branch, than from any wCll-grounded conviction of the 
superiority of a free to a stringent government. The stringency gradually 
increases with age and time. The original idea of the Revolution gradually 
gives way before the favourite idea of the Bourbon, or old middle-age race ; 
and at last the tyrant presumeito show himself w^thou^ disguise. In England, 
on the contrary, liberty progresses. There is more this year than there was 
last. There was more last year than the year preceding. It is a gradual unin- 
terrupted stream of progression with ultra- Protestaift nations, without any 
chi!ck arising from individual tyranny. 

Notwithstanding all this however, there is a good and evil aspect of both 
parties. Movement or progress does not go the direct road to happiness. It 


* This was publisliiKl three days before the late Revolution — Ed. P. M. 
f This excellent writer mtght have completed his parallel between Popish and Pro- 
testant kingdoiris and their degrees of freedom by including Religious i’reedom. How 
can nulions thrive and improve to whom the Bible is a sealed book. — Ed, P, M, 
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leads into many a quagmire. Liberty is a labyrinth to which a clue has not yet 
been found. There is iniinense confusion of mind in it, and this seems to dis- 
tinguish it chiefly from the Catholic no-movement or stationary idea. We have 
physical order and union, but great sectarian disunion ; and the Roman Catholic 
nations, who have none of the sectarian, have the physical disunion. It seems 
fliat a nation, in order to play an active and conspicuous part in the history of 
the world, must have one or o^iher of these two evils. It is merely a choiee^of 
evils. Both evils together might perhaps be too much to bear, thougli we have 
ourselves born the two in our great Puritan wars for a little while. I'he rule, 
however, now seems to be order and peace amongst the sectarianised nations, 
and disorder or absolutism amongst the popish nations. 

Absolutism is so natural to popery, that the conduct of the present pope 
seems not unlike a species of infatuation. No doubt tluj old gentleman has 
his own good reasons for his condt^ct; and in the sim])licity of his heart 
he perhaps believes that some extraordinary miraculous interfenmee y^ill 
take place to preserve him i'rom downfal, and ,ihe Church of the Rock from 
damage — and with such a conviction a man may do very singular things not 
well warranted by the ordinary standards of human judgment. But it so 
happens that this movement of the pope i^ not a church movement at all, 
but merely a police or political movement, which is working into the hands 
of the greatest enemies which the Church has, even greater enemies than the 
Protestants themselves, who preferred the cause of the pope to that of the 
French Revolutionary Demagogues. It is generally reported that the pojie 
is somewhat alarmed at his ovfn boldness; and he has drawn in his horns 
considerably since he commenced his political reform. He has just com- 
mitted the common Catholic blunder of suppressing the journals that dis- 
please him, and putting a censorship on the press. He is afraid of liberty, 
and this at least is proof undeniable that he cannot at present depend upon 
his people. If liberty do prevail in Rome, if the Romans obtain a parlia- 
ment like the French, and journals to speak freely like those of England, 
the days of regnant Catholicism in Rome are ended. Such religion as is now 
professed in the world Cannot stand before the mundane attractions of politic, 
commerce, and amusement. The monk’s voice cannot and will not be listened 
to amid the excitement of passions that feed upon the vanities of this world ; 
and if his holiness still continue to occupy the chief seat, it must be as a mere 
passive spectator of the tide of life which is passing before him, ami which he 
has no power whatever to control or direct. In this case he must either become 
a puppet sovereign, or he must cast off the priest’s 'attire and clothe himself 
in that of the soldier or the civilian. 

This downward tendency of Popery into politics is a very observable fact. 
The times of religious enthusiasm are not yet over, but the enthusiasm is won- 
derfully modified and reduced. The Church is left for the State, lihe Church 
is an institution that cannot be touched. A popj^lar attempt to reform it only 
profanes it, and not even the*pope himself is strong enough to attempt it. A 
reforming pope, therefore, becomes a politician of necessity ; and in doing so he 
lowers the tone of his Viwn profession, and consequently that of his subjects. 
There have been several political reform popes. Sextus the Fifth was one, and 
a most powerful and useful one he was. The patriarchate of St. Peter was in- 
fested with robbers before he mounted the throne, and he took the most efficient 
moans that were practicable at the time to get rid of them. He became unmer- 
cifully cruel, and executions became so common in his reign, that he sometimes 
even sat at his meals and looked at them from the window with as little concern 
as he would have looked at the execution of a cat. This, however, was an ab- 
solute reform ; he gave the people no power, be held it all in his own hands. 
The reform pope of our own time is, we believe, the first who has ever dared to 
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establisli a popular power intbe heart of the eternal city ; and this is giving away 
power f rom the church to the people — it is disinheriting St. Peter himself of his 
patrimony — robbing Peter to pacify Paul. 

Wlnm a pope comes down into politics, intrigues with sovereigns, and plays 
at guns and swords, his fate must be determined by martial law, as it prevails 
amongst civil powers, lie is no longer a pope, ibut a king. Viewed in this 
light, the Romans have little reason to congratulate themselves on the success 
ofpo[)ery, and we believe the people in Rome even laugh at the idea of it. 
Popeiy is evidently coming down. So soon as it leaves its ecclesiastical pedestal 
it has nothing to stand upon. And politics have such a tendency to irritate the 
passions and alienate the affections of opposing parties, that it is contrary to 
reason to suppose that a people who are at war with the pope can have much 
respect for him or bin religion. Such a religion cannot prevail. The head of it 
is not master of his own house. How can he represent the principle of unity 
ain>l such division ? And what sort of logic must it be which looks up to him 
as the solar centre of ecclesinstlcal truth? .If he be the centre, why docs ho 
follow the pernicious example of Protestants ? He is merely imitating the Eng- 
lish, who have preceded him two or three hundred years. If he be right wo 
must be more right, for we are farther in advance on the same road, and theie 
is nothing that is useful for the government of a nation that we have ttot in 
greater pi'rl'cetion than he himself, whilst we at the same time enjoy privileges 
indispensable for social progress to which he and his people have noty^et attained* 

We hear much in private of the progress, of popery ; but it is a inero 
delusion. Is not the pope sending over a whole posse of bisflops, and 
parcelling out England amongst them ? He is ; and we let him do it as we 
suffer a child to beat us with its whip, whilst we would not suffer a man to 
do so. We are no longer afraid of Popery. It is not positively progressing 
anywhere. A few whining sentimentalists of Oxford have lately gone over 
to it — some hundr(j(l or hundred and fifty altogether, and much talk and 
clatter has been made about it because they were rich and many of them 
distinguished. But of the people there are none who arc not more than 
balanced by frecpient conversions from Romanism t© Protestanism. It is a 
natural impossibilily that such a dead system can revive. And it is not very 
Iik(;ly that any miracle will be performed to restore a church so full of cor- 
ruption, so divided in heart and life, and so incapacitated for manifesting 
any moral or intellectual supeHority in those who profess it. Roman are 
ail inferior to Protestant, nations. They have better chances of success — 
the finest countries, the finest climates, and the richest soils in the world; 
ami yet with all these advantages, they are the most barbarous nations in 
Christendom. Look at all the South American States— all popish, and all 
so barbarous that it is as dangerous to travel in them as in Africa itself; 
whilst North America enjoys the most complete repose, and is governed by 
a principle of uninterrupted an^ almost irreversibj^ orejer. aThe very best of 
every thing has been given to the Catholics. Spam is a paradise. Italy a gar- 
den. France a vineyard.# Ireland a holy land, without snakes and vipers. Yet 
such is the spirit of Romanism that it requires all these ifUvantages to enable it 
to hold up its head and barely keep itself in existencje. What would have be- 
come of it had it been sent to the cold and inhospitable regions of the north, in- 
stead of the luxuriant climates of the south? Ask Poland, where the majority 
of the people are Roman Catholics, and whose mode of conducting their own 
affairs was so irregular and disorderly that at last they lost their independence 
entirely, and became subject to a superior people. 

But neither of the two powers of despotism and liberty has found the truth. 
Onlerly as Protestant nations arc, in so far as civil government is concerned, 
there is a deplorable chaos of opinion amongst their population. There is a 
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rapid movement going on amongst them, hut they cannot tell whither tliey 
arc going. They are moving rapidly in the dark somewhere, like a train that 
has gone off the lino ; but what their destiny is to bo, or likely to be, they 
cannot imagine. Who can see the end of those bewildering sectarian con- 
tentions that prevail amongst us? who can find the clue to lead us out of 
them ? who can play the part, of St. George and slay the many- headed hydra 
which now overrides us, and renders all methodic attempts at social amelioration 
abortive by means of the spirit of jealous rivalry, contradiction, and oppression. 
Our confusion is of a higher and more sublime description than that of Catholic 
countries, because we are a more advanced and more enlightened people, but it 
is not less real and less bewildering. Indeed it is more so. It is more intricate 
because of the greater amount of ravelled material which retiuires to bo unra- 
velled, and because of the pure, logical, and moral power w#hich is indispensable 
for putting us to right. The sword may tranquillise a Roman Catholic people 
like Spain or Portu^ml, but our confusion is above and beyond the power of«<*;he 
sword to remedy. The whip may silence a kennel of dogs and restore them to 
order, but it takes something more refined and more penetrating to eflect the 
restoration of unity amongst men when once it has been destroyed. Other 
nations are not yet beyond fighting. We tare. We have nothing to gain by 
physijgal force. The idea is rejected by the whole population. To this position 
we have attained by the cultivation of liberty, and it must be by following our 
example that the rest of the world advance in the career of civilisation. So 
long as the sword is threatened or brandished by governors or governed, they 
are barbarians both, for the sword will never settle any question, cither poli- 
tical or religious. It is only for Pagans. — Ibid. 
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Abstract Report of the 17/A Meeting of the British Association for 
the advancement of Science. 
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* We continue our Abstract from the last No. 

Section C. — Geology and Physical ^Ieography. 

President--^ Qvy Revd. Dr. Ruck land. * 

Vice Presidents — Sir R. J. Murchison; Mr. C. Lyell; Sir H. T. De la Bcchc ; 

Very Revd. Dr. Conybeare; Prof. Sedgwick. 

Secretaries — Prof. Ansted, Oldham, M. A. C. Ramsay, and J. Ruakin. 

Ancient S^a Margins.*" By Mr. R. Chambers. — The existence of 
marine detritus containing recent shells at various Rights aboye the present 
level of the sea has bng been known — even up to 1,200 or I,fi00 feej. 
Sometimes in the form of sea beaches or terraces ; sometimes by wearing 
the coast into hollows and caverns, and at others by filling up hollows with 
sand and shingle, or forming rude platforms at the bases of cliffs. In shores 
of moderate inclination these effects are most conspicuous ; whilst on bold 
coasts no accumulation remains. The valleys of rivers also afford memo- 
rials of the former presence of the sea ; many of tjiem were once estuaries, 
and still exhibit terrace banks and platforms of detritus brought down from 
distant mountains. The nature of the deposit marking the margin of the 
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ancient sea varies with situation and circumstances, being arenaceous, or 
gravelly, clayey, or alluvial. The phenomena cannot be accounted for by 
supposing a number of distinct and local disturbances ; but imply an 
equable elevation of the land (or subsidence of the Sea) simultaneously over 
large areas ; and he points to the plains of South America, described by 
Mr. Daruru in proof of the occurrence of such uniform elevations. An 
animated conversation on this subject took place. 

“Oyi the Freshwater Eocene Beds of the Ilordle Cliffy Hants By the 
Marchioness of Hastings. — ^'fhe cliffs exhibit two beds of white sand, 
ill each of which remains of the Palteotherium have been found. They 
both dip to the Eist, and are seen for a distance of about (iO yards ; the 
lowgr bed consists of sand mixed with marl, the other is 15 feet higher, 
and only from G to 1 2 inches in thickness. For some distance the saml 
of the upper bed is peculiarly fine and pure : it contains shells of Planorbls 
and Limneus, fish scales and fruit of the Chara ; the bed then increases in 
thickness and contains indurated »masses of sand and shells (Potainides) 
incrusting the remains of Pal^oiotheriinny and other extinct Pachyderms, 
fishes, tortoises, and crocodiles. In this position were found the upper jaw, 
skull, and a few other hones of the Paloplotherium (Owen) a new species 
of extinct Pachyderm ; and within 3 feet of it was the cranium,. &c., of a 
large crocodile. The collocation of these remains and the condition of the 
maminalian hones suggest the idea that the crocodile had preyed on the 
(jnadruped. At the same spot was found the jaw of the offspring of the 
crocodile, so small as to warrant the supposition that it was entombed when 
barely ushered into the world. Besides these in a portion of the stratum, 
only six feet wide and 10 inches thick, were obtained the nearly entire shell 
of a freshwater tortoise {Triouyx) and scales of a fish allied to the bony 
pike {Lepidosteus). At the distance of 20 or 30 feet, the upper jaw and 
head of a smaller crocodile were disinterred, in perfect preservation. From 
the nature of the matrix these fossils are extremely brittle, and are sonie- 
tirnes taken out in numerous fragments, — but so sharp and perfect as to 
bo capable of complete readjustment. — ^Eight years since Lady Hastings 
discovered a corresponding stratum between Cowes and Colwell Bay ; con- 
taiiiiug scales and teeth of the crocodile, &c. ^ec,, Prof. Owen proposed to 
name the Ilordle species Crocodilm liastirujui. 

some remarkahle movements of the Glaciers under the side of 
Ortetes Berg.*' By Sir T. D. Acland. — IK fouhd tKat in the years 
1815 that the kings or Garnpen Glacier had advanced, in two years, a 
distance of two English miles along the Sulden vallfey. From 1817 to 
1823, the Glacier had occupied the valley, but between 1823 and 1825 
it melted away until it occupied only its original extent. In April 1845, 
it again advanced, and in September 1816 had travelled a distance of 
2,000 yards. It had swept the entire soil off the valley by its advance ; 
and though sufficiently level, formerly to allow of walking over it easily ; now 
it liad risen up and split into mosses and pinnacles, the cracking of the ice 
producing reports audible at great distances. Prof. J. Forbes pointed 
out that the real amount of motion in a glacier would not be ascertained by 
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noticing the point at which it terminated, since the melting of the ice might 
waste the glacier nearly as fast as it advanced. A glacier on the south 
side of Mont Blanc, which advanced in 1818 until it reached a steep bar- 
rier against which it rose till it reached a height of 300 feet above the 
valley. A very few degrees pf fall in the temperature of the season produces 
an enormous extension of Some glaciers. This depends chiefly on the 
(|uantity of snow which falls in the higher Alps, and by its partial melting 
sii])plie 9 the glacier ; it is the snow water also which penetrating the capil- 
lary fissures of the ice (when not rendered very hard and solid by injense 
frost) becomes the chief instrument or moving power, upon which tlui 
advance of the glacier depends. A coating of snow promotes the move- 
ment of the glacier indirectly, by keeping its temperature not far below 
the freezing point. 

“ On the Fossil Plants of the Carhonaeeovs Strata near Si/rUnei/, Ansbui- 
liaP By Prof. Sedowick. — ^I'he cliffs on this coast exhibit series of 
strata similar to the Devonian rocks of Ewgland. They dip from N. to S. 
towards Sydney, where in the central and newest portion of the section, 
beds of coal and numerous fossil plants have been found ; the carbonaceous 
beds are not separated from those below by want of conformity or any 
great change of .mineral character. A Large scries of the fossil plants has 
been submitted to the Cambridge Museum, by the Revd. W. B. Clarke. 
It appears that out of 1 5 species, ten arc new and five lifive been already 
described ; with the exception of one species, all are peculiar to Australia, 
this, one is Glossopteris Browniana, of the Indian coal fields, 

“ On Count Keyserling" s Geology of the N. E, extremity of Russia in 
EuropeP By Sir R. J. Murchison. — The chief geological interest 
attached to this work, 'is the determination of an axis of palceozoic rocks 
constituting the Timaii ridge, which branching off from near the Ural 
Mountains in lat. N. 62°, tends in a N. N. W. direction on the left hank 
of the Petchora to the bay of Tcheskaya, and is prolonged into the pro- 
montory of Kamir-Nos in lat. 68° 45'. 

“ On a system of colouring Geological MapsP By J. W. Salter. — 
Hitherto no strict rule bad been adhered to ; the English and Contintmtal 
Geologists do not adopt one universal system, which is so desirable. The 
same color shoiid always be employed for the same group of rocks, various 
shades of tliat common c(fior being sufficient to distinguish, and at the 
same time combine, all the sub-divisions of that group. Again the colors 
used to designate sj^stems of strata should follow in some constant order. 
The chromatic scale naturally suggested itself — ^he therefore proposed to 
represent the Silurian strata by violet ; Carboniferous, by blue ; Triassic, 
green ; Oolitic, yellow ; Cretaceous, orange ; Tertiary, red. It was ne- 
cessary to use a more intense red, with the addition of various markings 
for the granitic rocks. 

“ Report on the Theory of Earthquake Movements^ By W. Hopkins, 
Estt. — Eor the first part of this report, “ on the nature and origin of subter- 
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rancnn Forces,” See Section A, in our last number on the Theories of 
Elevation and Earthquakes.” 

'I’his second report contains a theoretical investigation into the nature of 
the mechanical effects which would result from the action of such forces. 

The author proposed to consider the subterranean force as having the 
nature of an explosion, producing vibrations oter a much wider space, than 
that to which the original force was applied. The vibrations were com- 
pared to those produced by striking the end of a solid bar — wliich are of 
tw(|^inds. The first set are similar, but infinitely less in extent to vibra- 
tions in air. They are produced by compression, and proceed in the direc- 
tion of the axis of the bar. The second kind are perpendicular to the axis 
of the bar — ^like tl!e vibrations of a musical chord. In this case the ])ar- 
tiejes of the bar change their form, and the elastic force depends upon their 
tendency to resume their original shape. The velocity with which vibra- 
tions are propagated in the direction of the axis, is much greater than when 
their direction is transverse ; and as botli usually co-exist, they will after a 
time separate and become distincjit — both the velocity and the length of the 
waves of vibration being different. If the original impulse on Eartlnpiake 
shocks is communicated at some distance below the surface, the vibrations 
produced may be compared with the disturbance produced in water by 
blowing up a wreck, A wave will be produced by the alternate compres- 
sion and dilatation of the particles, which will diverge in spheres, equally 
in all directions with a constant velocity. In the Earth, however, as in the 
solid bar, there will be two spherical waves proceeding outwards with iiii* 
equal velocities. The apparent motion of these waves, when they reach tlie 
surface, will be different from their real amount of motion below, depend- 
ing upon the distance of the place of observation from a point immediately 
over the focus or origin of the force. Assuming the interior of the Earth 
to be homogeneous, and the vibrations produced by Earthquakes to be of 
tlie kind described, it becomes a leading point to ascertain, by observation, 
the position of the focus from which the vibrations originated. On this 
subject nothing at present is known. Mr. Hopkins stated, that if self-re- 
gistering instruments of.sufficient delicacy were placed at two stations in a 
country subject to Earthquakes, the direction of the vibrations would sliow 
immediately the point on the surface from which they originated. 

The depth beneath the surface might also be calculated, from the differ- 
ence between the apparent movement of the wave on the surface, and its 
real movement in the interior, as given by theory ; or it might be ascer- 
tained by comparing the relative apparent motum ofitwo*waves, proceeding 
with unequal velocities, if means were obtained for recognizing the two kinds 
of waves, by instruments indicating the nature of the •vibrations.' Sir H. 
1)k La Beche observed, that if the focus of the Earthquake were near the 
surface, the problem would become one of great complexity, on account of 
the many breaks of the strata, and their difference of composition ; but if 
the focus were several hundred miles below the surface, these inequalities 
would be of no consequence. Mr. Mallet enumerated the different 
kinds of waves which do, jor may take place, with every Earthquake. When 
the focal point is inland, there will be the shock wave, either single or 
double ; the sound-wave in the Earth ^ and the sound-wave in the air, if 
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the orighial impulse is accompanied with fracture ; if tiie superficial vibra- 
tion is sufficient, there will also be the sea-waves. When the focal point is 
under the sea, as in all great Earthquakes, there will be the shock- wave, 
the sound-wave under the sea, the sound-wave in the air, the great sea- 
wave, and a smaller termed the “ forced sea-wave if, however, there is no 
fracture, there will be no soihid-waves. It had been ascertained that mag- 
netometers were also “ seisometers” of a very delicate kind, those at Dub- 
lin having indicated from 10 to 20 shocks last year. 

(To be continued,) 

Meeting of Societies, ^ 

Geographical. — Feh. 28. — The second by Mr. Augustus Peterman, — the sub- 
ject the Fall of the Jordan as compared with certain British rivers, llithtrto 
but little has been known of the actual state of the Jordan ; for although it 
may have been crossed at various points, yet so dangerous has travelling upon 
its banks proved, in consequence of the attacks of the Arabs, that it may 
almost (until recently descended by Lieut.* Molyneux) have Doen regarded, 
below Bcisan, as a Jiiimen incognitiim. When, however, the relative levels of 
the Lake Tiberias and of the Dead Sea were ascertained, and the distance be- 
tween the two considered, the Jordan being the communicating raeiliiirn, and 
that in a distance not much exceeding 80 miles the fall of that river averaged 
16*4 feet per mil<!;, it was regarded by some, and amongst them by Prof, lio- 
binson, that should the Jordan be devoid of cataracts, rapids, or falls — and none 
such had been met with by travellers who had crossed it in various jJaces — 
either there must be some error in the measurements of the levels of Lake 
Tiberias and the Dead Sea, or there existed a remarkable phenomenon wcdl 
deserving the attention of geographers. It was therefore the object of the au- 
thor of this paper to demonstrate that a fall of 16*4 feet per mile might occur 
without rapid, cataract, or fall, and yet no phenomenon exist. — One circum- 
stance noticed by the author may be dwelt on for an instant : — in examining 
the results of De Bertou, Rusegger, and Von Wildenbruch, the depression of 
both the Dead Sea and the Lake of Tiberias increases in chronological order, 
and De Bertou’s observations in 1838 give a greater depression than his first 
in 1837.-— The fall of a river influences in part the velocity or force of its cur- 
rent, but not to such an extent that the rate of fall .could be taken as a scale 
for the rate of velocity. The Rhine, Danube, and Elbe are very rapid rivers, 
yet they only exhibit a fall of (hie or two and very seldom three feet per mile ; 
while the “gentle Tweed,” with an average fall of nearly eight feet, from the 
affluence of Biggiir water to the sea, is freely navigated by small boats — a fall 
of only two feet in the Danube presenting the greatest obstacles to navigation. 
The geological staicture of the country through which a river runs may be re- 
garded as the chief cause of^udden descents. The Severn and the Shannon 
are much alike in magnitude ; the average descent of the former is 26*6 inches 
per mile, of the latter ‘only 9 inches ; and yet the Severn pursues its course 
without any rapids or falls, whilst the Shannon forms those magnificent falls of 
Doonas, equalling the most celebrated in Europe, The author, by a number 
of tables of the size and descent of various British rivers, and by deep and 
laborious hydrographical research, demonstrated that even should the descent 
of the Jordan be, as stated by Prof. Robinson, 16*4 feet per mile, without 
either fall or cataract, yet there is nothing extraordinary in such circumstance, 
nor any gi*eat geographical problem to be solved ; whereas on the other hanci 
tlie actual amount of descent per mile is greatly diminished in conscijucnce of 
the Jordan being not a straight but a very tortuous river, — and therefore its 
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length irom the Lake Tiberias to the Dead Sea much greater than has been 
generally supposed. — Athencevm, 

Astronomical. — Feh, 11. — This was the anniversary meeting, and the annual 
Report was read. It was very long, and embraced a great many subjects : in 
fac.t, the reports of this society become longer and longer from year to year. 
Tlie principal point of interest relating to the proceedings of the Society was 
the award of a testimonial to twelve astronomers, in lieu of the usual medal to 
one. The Council set forth that, owing to the very large number of claims 
which had arisen or become ripe for consideration in the course of the last 
year (including several which were postponed by the great event of last 
year), it had been thought advisable to celebrate a very remarkable time 
as well as the mep who had made it so, by awarding an unusual testi- 
monial. Twelve astronomers having been proposed for the ordinary medal, 
eac^ of whom would have had a certainty of obtaining it had he stood alone, 
it was determined to include the twelve in the award. They are,— Mr. 
Adams, for his inverse application of the theory of perturbations, — Mr. Airy, for 
his voluntary reduction of the ancient lunar observations made at Greenwiidi, — 
Mr. Argelander, for his catalogues of stars, — Mr, Bishop, for his foundation and 
maintenance ol‘ an observatory wnich has enlarged the solar system, — Col. 
Everest, for his completion of the meridian arc measured in India, — Mr. Ilansen, 
for his additions to our knowledge of the lunar theory, — Mr. Hencke, for his 
discovery of two planets, — Sir John llerschcl, for his astronomical labours in 
the southern hemisphere, — Mr. Hind, for discovery of two planets, — Mr. Le- 
verrier, for his inverse application of the theory of perturbations, — Sir John 
Lubbock, for his rcscaridies in the theory of planetary perturbations, and Mr. 
Weisse, for his zeal in the reduction of the observations of stars. The testi- 
monial is to consist of an inscription printed on vellum, of which the following 
is a copy : — “ In rcc(jgnition of the great advances recently made in astronomy, 
and in gratitude to those who made them, the Iloyal Astronomical Society has 
awarded this public testimonial to certain distinguished astronomers, among 
whom is [name], whose [brief recital of serivccs] place him among those who 
have greatly contributed to the progress of human knowledge, and who is here- 
by most respectfully re(iuested to accept and preserve this acknowledgment of 
his talent, energy and success.” — Ibid. 

# 

Institution of Civil Engineers. — Feb. 22. — J. Field, Esq., President, in 
the chair. — The paper read was by Mr. A. JVIitchell, of Belfast, ‘ On sub- 
marine Foundations : particularly the Screw-pile and Moorings.’ Considering 
that the entire subject of the various sorts of piling, of solid stone foundations, of 
cofferdams, of masses of concrete, and the numerous modes adopted by ingenious 
men for overcoming local difficulties, would occupy too muq^i time, and scarce- 
ly possess novelty, the author restricted himself alffiost*entirely to the descrip- 
tion of the works executed with the screw-pile, as that had been chiefly em- 
j)loyed for supporting structures on loose sand or mud bafiks wholly or partially 
covered by the sea, where it had previously been considered very hazardous, if 
not impracticable, to erect any permanent edifice ; and in his narrative he 
avoided all comparison with other modes of proceeding, even when they had 
the same object. The origin of the screw-pile was the screw-mooring, which 
was designed for the purpose of obtaining for an especial object a greater hold- 
ing power than was possessed by either the ordinary pile or any of the usual 
mooring anchors or blocks of however large dimensions. It was proved by 
experiment that if a screw with a broad spiral flange were fixed upon a spindle 
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and forcibly propelled by rotary motion to a certain depth into the ground, 
an enormous force would be required to extract it by direct tension, and the 
power employed must be sufficient to drag up a mass of the form of the frus- 
trum of a cone reversed — the base being at the surface of the ground, and the 
section of the apex being equal to the diameter of the screw. The extent of 
the resisting mass must of c6urse depend upon the natural tenacity of the soil. 
Kven in this reasoning it must be evident that a vertical force was calculated 
upon ; but as, practically, that seldom or never occurred, the aiigle of tension and 
the curve of the buoy-cable again gave the moorings greater power. This was 
found to be correct in practice. It occurred to Mr. Mitchell that the same means 
of resistance to downward pressure might be used, and he proposed to aj)ply it for 
the foundations of light- houses, beacons, and other structures which for maritime 
purposes it miglit be desirable to place upon sand and mud banks — where 
liitherto it had been considered impracticable to place any permanent ediii'ces. 
In 1838 a plan for a structure of this nature for a lighthouse on the Maplin 
Sand, at the mouth of the Thames, was laid before the Corporation of the 
Trinity House, supported by the opinion of Mr. Walker, their engineer. 
The nine iron piles 5 inches diameter, with screws 4 feet diameter, were 
accordingly driven 22 feet deep into the mud, and, with proper precaution, 
they were allowed to stand for two years before any edifice was placed upon 
them. The lighthouse was subsequently constructed, and had stood perfectly 
until the present time. Pending this probation, it was determined to erect 
a lighthouse to point out the entrance to the harbour of Fleetwood-oiifWyre ; 
and under the advice of Capt. Denham, R.N., the screw-piles were adopted. 
The spot fixed on was the point of a bank of loose sand about two miles from 
the shore. Seven iron piles with screws of 3 feet diameter were forced about 
1 6 feet into the bank, and upon them timber supports 48 feet in vertical height 
W'ere fixed, to carry the house and lantern. This structure was completed in 
six months, and was successful — never having required any repairs to the pre- 
sent time. A similar lighthouse was erected near Belfast ; and since then 
several others, with a great number of beacons, have been fixed in situations 
heretofore deemed impracticable. A project was Started by the Earl of Gour- 
town, in the year 1847, for adding to the length of tthe pier at the Harbour of 
Courtown, on the coast of Wexford, which had proved an entire failure from the 
channel between the solid pier being continually choaked up with sand. Iron 
piles with screws of 2 feet diameter, to be driven from 1 1 feet to 1 5 feet into 
the sand and blue clay, were decided to be used in order to form an open 
jetty, through whifh the sand could be washed by the current — and the plat- 
form could be used for loacTing and discharging the shipping. The surf was 
so heavy on the coast, that the usual barges or floating rafts could not be used 
for putting the piles J’own ; — so, a plan was designed by Messrs. Mitchell for 
projecting a stage forward from the solid part, rigging a large grooved wheel 
upon the top of the pile, passing an endless rope band around it and round a 
pulley fixed 1 50 feet back, and then by a number of men hauling upon the band 
a rotatory motion was communicated, which screwed it dow n fast. By these 
means one bay of the pier, 1 7 feet Jong, was finished daily, even in rough wea- 
ther. The entire length of the jetty was 260 feel, its breadth 18 feet, with 
a cross- head of 54 feet long, with landing stages at each end and two lines of 
railway throughout. The cost of this extension was 4, 150/., or about 47/. 10 a-. 
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per current lineal yard ; a small sum compared to the cost of stone piers : 
— hut evcMi that was more than the expense would be now, as the system of 
work is better understood. — Ibid. 


Popuhir Cf/clopccdia of Natural Scienci3. Animal Phym)lo<jji — 
Zoology. By IF. B. Carpenter^ M. D. Orr and Co. 

Wk have before noticed this series of works, the writing of which has been 
committed to the comprehensive genius of Dr. Carpenter. It is not, however, 
to be supposed that any man at the present day is competent to the task of in- 
structing the public f)n the whole range of the natural sciences. Dr. Carpenter 
has devoted great energy and rare talents to the study of Physiology, — and 
possesses an extraordinary amount of information on the subject, with the great- 
est facility of conveying it to others in plain and comprehensive language ; hut 
this by no means qualifies him for the cyclopa;dical duties which he has under- 
taken in this series. We have pointed out what we thought objectionable in 
some of the previous volumes of this work : and there is now left to us the much 
more pleasing task of commendation. 

A volume on Zoology accompanies the one on Animal Physiology. In the 
latter work there is a general introduction to the study of /^oology ; and the 
animals described arranged according to a scientific classification. For clear- 
ness of, arrangement, perspicuity of style, and readable matter, wc know of no 
complete work on zoology which wc could recommend so fully as this by Dr. 
Carpenter. Most of our popular works on animals are confined to the higher 
species — whilst the scientific are too technical for popular reading. In tins 
work, the whole animal kingdom, including both the vertebrate and invertebrate 
classes, comes in for a share of attention. As a specimen of the manner in 
w'hich it is written, we select the following : — 

“ The tribe of Avvicole or Voles includes many species which are commonly 
terau'd Hats and Mice, but which are distinguished by a peculiarity in the teeth, that 
indicate an attinity with the Beaver. To this group belongs the Short-tailod Field- 
inuusc, which is reinarkablo.for its extraordinary voracity, and for the rapidity of its 
multiplication. It burrows through the ground, destroying the roots of plants and 
trj'cs which come in its way; and it also devours their i)ark. In this manner it bus 
don(‘ great injury to young plantations, especially in the Forest of Dean, and in the 
New Forest Hampshire; and in the jears 1813 and J814 its ravages were so grout, 
as if» create eoiisiderable alarm, lest the whole of the young trees in those extensive 
woods should be destroyed by them. Various plans were suggested for their de- 
struction; hut none j»rovcd so successful as the diggin^'^of Wes^hout 18 or 20 inches 
in depth, and much wider at tho bottom than at the top, so that the mice wiii«*|i 
should fall in might not easily get out again. It was calculated that, in the Forest of 
Dean, not fewer than 100,000 mice were taken by means of fhese holes, in the eemrse 
of a few months; as many as 30,000 having been counted out from them; and a much 
Ijirger number having been probably destroyed by stoats, weasels, kites, hawks, owls, 
and other predacious quadrupeds and birds, which rcsf>rtod to these holes to secure 
an easy and abundant prey. An equal number was destroyed in the New Forest; 
and the evil has not since returned, to anything like the same extent. The Field 
V(des, like Rats, will kill and eat their own kind, when pressed by famine, or kept 
in eonfmeraent. The so-eU|jlled Water Rat is akso in reality a Vole. It burrows in 
tlu‘ hanks of streams, forming its retreat at some distance from the water; and in this 
it lays up a store of vegetable substances, on which alone it feeds. It dives and 
swims with great lacility, instantly seeking the water when alarmed, and plitiigiiig 
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at onco to the bottom; it is obliged, bowover, to return to the surface for respiration, at 
intervals of about a minute. The Lemmings of Siberia and Northern Kussia also be- 
long to this group; they burrow and ordinarily feed on grass, rein deer, lichen, &c ; 
but they sometimes multiply to such a degree as to be forced to migrate, in order to 
obtain food. These migrations are performed by immense numbers at once; they 
move straight onwards, detroying eYer 3 ^thing in their way, until they arrive at the 

ocean, where most of them areUrowned A curious animal, which closely connects 

this group with the beaver, is that known in Canada as the Muskquasli, or Miisk- 
Kat, on account of the musky odour it produces. It is about the size of a rabbit ; its 
fur is of a reddish -gray ; its feet are partly webbed, audits tailed somewhat llattened. 
In summer it burrows in the banks of streams and swamps; and in winter it builds 
mud huts on their margins, and sometimes even on the ice itself. The entrance to 
these huts is under water, for the purpose of procuring food, which consists entirely of 
aquatic vegetables; and by very severe frost these animals are consequcnll)" destroyed, 
through want of food and air. It is said that, when the ice closes their holes, they 
attack and devour one another. Their fur, like that of the beavers, is peciili^irly 
adapted for felting ; and from four to five hundred thousand skins are annually im- 
ported into England, for the inanufimture of hats.” 

Dr. Carpenter does not confine himself to animals living at present upon the 
surface of the earth. Some of the most interesting portions of his ‘ Zoology* 
consist of descriptions of extinct animals. Here is his account of the mylodon 
— an animal closely allied to the gigantic megatherium. — 

“ We next proceed to a family entirely consisting of huge fossil animals, which 
have entirely passpd from the surface of the earth, and which have been named (Ira- 
vigrada from tlioir inas'sivo character. Of one of these, the iWy/udow (of wliich there 
is a magnificent skeleton in the Museum of the Uoyal ColU'ge of Surgeons, London), 
an elaborate account has recently been published b^' IVofiissor Owen ; in which (he 
other animals of the same group arc also noticed. All of them ap]>(‘ar, from flui 
structure of their teeth, to have boon adapted to the same kind of food wdth the com- 
paratively pigmy Sloths of the present day, but instead of possessing limbs adapted 
for climbing trees, which could not have borne their enormous wxught, their feet wore 
constructed for digging ; and the evidei.ee adduced by Professor Owen from the 
structure of their skeletons, together with the beautiful cliain of reasoning which ho 
connects with this, leave no room for doubt, that the)" obtain their food bj^ digging 
around the bases of the trees, and uprooting their truidcs. ‘Conceive a Sloth of 
the size and bulk of the Rhinoceros or Hippopotamus, but with bones infinitely more 
massive, muscles infinitely more voluminous and powerful, with a thick tail acting us 
a support, and forming with the hind limbs a firm tripod, while the animal thus raised 
upright, and exerting its enormous strength, swaj^s the tnee to and fro, and lays it at 
last prostrate ; — and the reader will have a good idea of what thLs might}’ devastator 
(the Mylodon) of the primitive fofests of South America must have been.’ It is an 
interesting circumstance, that the skull of the specimen described by Professor Owen 
bad at some time been fractured and had healed, — the animal living long afterwards ; 
and it is evident that these animals must have been unusually liable, from their 
habits, to blows from heavy falling bodies. It appears to be for the sake of meeting 
these accidents, Ihat^ho 6uteT* und inner layers of the bones of the skull are sepa- 
rated from each other by large air-cells ; so that the fracture of the outer tabic might 
occur without injury to ^hc brain. The same structure exists in the Sloths ; and is 
evidently a provision against injury from the severe falls to which these animals 
must be occasionally liable, from the giving way of the branches to which they^ cling.” 

We have seldom read a work more adapted to attain the objects of their 
publication than these : and we are glad to meet Dr. Carpenter in a sphere in 
which his talents and tastes pre-eminently qualify him to excel. Botli works 
are illustrated with numerous wood engravings ; and they are now republishing 
at a price which will put them within the reach of atl, — Hid, 
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On the late Failure at Easton Stjuare, 

As art;liit(‘ctural liiiliiros are not unfrcquciit in this country, we tliit)k it 
should he beneficial to many engaged in building fo learn tlic cause of the 
failui(‘ of a two-storied building in Euston Square, London, From the evi- 
dence given at tiie inquest by many of the first engineers and builders of 
the day, it will he a consolation to those who liavc been unfortunate 
enough to meet with similar failures, that these occasionally happen to the 
best engineers : and without any blame, further, perhaps, than over-zeal in 
proceeding with the work too quickly, and before the mortar has time to 
indurate or set firndy ; after which if the coinposition of the mortar is 
good, and it has beftn made fresh and fresh as required, the masonry wdll 
be one solid block, the mortar becoming as hard as a stone or brick, indeed 
harfler, as can be ascertained by any one who has to pull down an old solid 
piece of masonry, when it will be found that the bri(;ks will break in two 
sooner than the mortar will give way at (Jie joint : however let us proceed 
without further remarks to the Evidence at the Inquest, for which we are 
indebted to the Builder' for February : — 

“ Mr. Hardwick, assisted by his son, on w hom the sup(‘ri»tendonce of the w'orks had 
chiefly devolved, was exaniin(‘d at great lc*ngth, and described the; (ionstruction of tlio 
northern inclosurc of the new vestibule which fell, by means of the working plan and 
sections. This description wc will (‘ndi'avour hr idly to (sonvfcy to our readers, even 
at the risk of repetition, as it uucjiiestionably entails matter for consideration. The wall 
was carried on four pairs of columns, one column immediately behind another, not 
side by side, standing on pedestals. Springing from the top of the columns, wbii^h 
were IkmI together by iron ten si on -bars, vvi're fiat arches, with a tier of York landings 
and brickwork to form the entablature, and on these, over the inner line of columns 
only, rose the inclosing wall, 2 feet 8 inches thick, to a height, as nearly as wo e,ould 
ascertain, including the entablature, of 24 feet, with a scries of openings in it for win- 
dows. The back columns, it wall be seen, thus took only a small portioiiof the w^i'iglit, 
Th(‘ columns were formeil of bricks on edge in emnent, 2 fed- 2^ inches in diameter at 
bottom (not 2 feet 4 inches, as before stated), 1 foot 10^ inches in diameter at top, and 
20 feet high. The pedestals, 4 feet G inches high, something wfdor on the fac(3 than 
the lovv(*st diameter of the column, and 6 feet 8 inches in dejith (or thickness), were 
built in mortar. IJelow these pedestals were brick piers, with two tiers of nrch(‘H lo 
connect them, carried up from a solid bod of concrete through the ground-floor and 
basement beneath the vestibule, a height of perhaps .JO feet. These piers had ten 
courses of footings in live sets off, and were 5 feet 2 i*clies wddo and 7 feet 4 inches in 
<lepth (or thickness), 'rhu.s, to recapitulate, there were, first, the iiiors and arches in 
hasimient story : the piers contiiiu(*d up, and arches in the groinid-lloor ; the pedoH- 
tals and columns above these piers (commencing at the iritt'iided level of the floor of 
the vestibule) ; their (‘iitablalurc and the wall abt>ve, — a height in the whole, from the 
lop nf coneretc, of, say 80 feet. Tlic mischief is conliiifiil to^heT^art ab«)vc the line 
of intended floor of vestibule ; the ped(‘stals for the most part stand, but are splintered 
off from the top all above fell. Having premised thus much, we give some minutes 
of Mr. Hardwick’.^ further evidence : — * 

“ Messrs. Cuhitt were the contractors for the works, from my designs. The work 
which fell dow'U was a portion of the mklitioDal woik, and nut included in the original 
contract. The materials were specified tube of the very best— the best bricks, the 
best stone lime, the best Thames sand. The foiindativai of the works had not Ihicu 
examined since the accident. It had not been asctirlained that any of the concret-e 
had been displaced. The substratum of the brickwT)rk w as as sound now as when first 
erected. It was an enormous foundation for such a building. lie was satisfied that 
the fall was not occasioned by* any thing which occurred with regard to the concrete 
or to the substratum of work" He had never any reason to complain either of the 
work or of the materials, nor did he know that his clerk of the works had ever done 
BO, My lii’-st impresbion was, that in consequence of our having gone on with the 
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works as fast as it was possible tin* works ooukl on, the ooniont of the ooliimns Inui 
not snfficioJitl3" sof, though when wo pn>cooded with tho works wo boliov(‘(l it had. 
The work was ontirely gr(‘on work, and liable from a little pr(‘ssnro to accich'nt. It 
w.os a bad time of th(‘ year. Tho columns wore oonstruetod in November, wlnm the 
weal her was wet find damp. If tho w ork had taken place in spring, no accident in 
all probability would have occurred. No complaint was made that the works w(‘re 
carried up too fast. One jnslilicTition for expediting tho W()rk was the general incon- 
venience tho public experienced from the want of additional accommodation. It was 
necessary cement should bo us(!d immediately after it was prepared, Jiy being left 
long its adhesiveness was destroyed, and it became crumbly. A column of 2 ft. 
in. in diameter admitted of solid brickwork. There ought not to be any interstices, 
but if there were they would be ftlh'd up with cement. The columns were begun to 
be built with the bricks lying Hat, but soon after the plan was changed, and the bricks 
were laid on their edges, lioman cement was used. There wa» no spocilied propor- 
tion between cement and sand. When the cement was good, the iniion produced be- 
tween it and brick was as firm as stone. The substance bcjcame a perfectly indurated 
mass. No speed fuaition was made as to the mode of laying the bricks, whether fiat or 
on edge. To the architect the difference was of little moment, because the principle 
of constructing a column was, that it ought to be one solid mass of material forimal of 
brick and cement. If the cement was not good and the combination well formed be- 
tween it and the briirks, the column would not We safer by the bricks hidng laid fiat 
instead of on the edge. The danger would ho the same. In using the bricks on tho 
edge there was loss cutting of tho bri<;kwork than in using the bricks fiat. lie could 
not at the moment remember any building constructed in a similar manner, hut brick 
columns were very common. lie had built a great many brick columns, but ho had 
never had his attention particularly drawn to the subjocl, he always having trusted 
to the judgment of the workmen. 

By a Juryman. — The columns were entirely crushed by the weight of the brick- 
work above falling. The general work was to bo partly mortar and partly ceinont, 
but the oolnmns were to he all cement Ho had inspected them, and found them all 
cement and brick, but the cement was not in some portions of them sufficiently set. In 
saying this he did not mean that there was danger from pressure, hut that it was like- 
ly the work might receive a lateral injur)^ from the scaffolding, or some such thing. 
Ifor example, since he had made his report upon the subject, it had been felt that the 
work might have been affected in some degree by the removal of the scatfolding. The 
Bcaffolding was carried to a very great height above the wall, Iii the course of tho 
construction the ledgees of the scaffolding were placed close against the columns. The 
least movoraciit of that scaffolding would have the effect of bending the column to 
which tho lodger was atUichod, If the work had been done in the month of May or 
of April it would have set iu a few days, but in this part of the year it would not set 
for several we<;ks. Men were employed during the morniftg of the accident in making 
some alteration in 1.1 le scaffolding jit the top ; it was quite possible, therefore, that a 
movement might have taken place. The cement not being set, tho slightest lateral 
thrust upon the columns would occasion the accident. IIow much greater must have 
been the effect of removing tho whole of the scaffolding ! Tho height of the scaffolding 
was so great, that it afforded a lover of enormous power when the movement took 
place at tho very top, .anti^^ this might account for tho occurrence of an accident. 

Mr. W. Cnbitt, w hen examiJied, confirmed tho statement that no time had been sti- 
pulated for the performance of that part of the work which fell : ho knew of no devi- 
ation from the specificall<jn : had never doubted the goodness of the design. As to 
the cause of tho accident, he felt ashamed to say he could not arrive at a satisfai;tory 
conclusion : he did not think the scaffolding had any thing whatever to do with it. 
Believed that the columns eventually would have carried all the weight ; and that, if 
the period of the year had been more favourable, the work might have been done safe- 
ly in half tho time which they had occupied in doing it. When examined as to tho 
necessity of using cement fresh for such work as the columns, Mr. Cubitt said, — It is 
of great importance that the cement should be used at a proper period, but what that 
is depends much upon tho nature of the cement : in 20 casks, had from one manufac- 
tory, several of them wull differ from the others. Sometimes the cement requires time 
before it is used, otherwise it sots so rapidly as to prevent its closing up the bricks 
properly. Cement, when it is very fresh and new, hardens instantly, but it does not 
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take th(‘ character of stone for a very considerable time ; and that which is used fresh 
is less likely to do so than cement which has been kept a little time. By the touch is 
the h(‘.st mode ufjudginj!: of it, and not the eye. llis workmen were picked men, and 
undiTstood the nature of their work. The best Thames sand was used, and the men 
had no inducement to hurry the work.” 

“ Mr. TIosking questioned this and other witnesses very closely as to the scaH'old- 
ing ; and it appeared that the ledgers went across the building, and were secured into 
the side walls, and that the scatVolding had no bearing on the w<»rk that fell, excM^pt- 
ing the putlogs, in the usual wav. Below, short scattold poles Avere used as thorough 
putlogs, and were tied to the le(lg(jrs alongside each column, both inside and outside 
(touehing the columns), so as to stiifen them. There Avere braces to prevent vibra- 
tion : there was no Aveight on the scaftbld at the time t)f the fall.” 

“ For our own part, we are bound to say, that columns of the iliameter and height 
hen; used, constriictf'd with either hriek.s flat or bricks on edge, should md be hastdy 
depended on. The bricks are necessarily so much cut about, as to afford little solid 
be(4k and less bond. Ev<‘ry thing, in sneh a case, depends on tlu' cement ; and if this 
be had, or not allowed to indurate sullieiently, a trifling force is sufficient to produce 
an iiccideiit. Caleiihitions of what such columns Avill bear, without knowing exactly 
their internal condition, is idle.” 

“ Mr. (Christopher Bavin, the architect’s clerk of the works, said the Avork had been 
cxi'cuted in the best manner, and that he had never had occasion to find fault. It 
w}is he who suggested that the culunin should he built vvitli the bricks on edge, boeaiise 
it occurred to him that the material avouUI bo more compact. U'he bricks were 
damaged by the Avorktruin in laying them Hat. There would also be less cement 
roijuired. The men approved of it, lie did not think that the inequality of the 
prossnr<*, resulting from the upper wall being over one cciuinu ’only, was in any 
di'gree dangerous ; be estimati'd that the back columns took onc-tV»ird the Aveighl, 
and the front columns tAvo-thirds. He was disposed to attribute the accident to the 
vibration produced by the scaffolding, but could not say how, nor did he know of any 
dtdciit in the scaffold.” 

Mr. Tit(‘, architect, was examined on the part of Mr. lIardA\dck, and said he had 
looked at the draAA^ings with great care ; had heard all the (*vidi*ncc, and had f(>rnu*d 
an opinion as to the cause of the accident. He thought, from tin; hriclcAvork having been 
carried up in wet weatlier, .somewhat rapidly (in better weather he would not have hesi- 
tated to do it ill half the time), that the brickwmrk in mortai'was insuffieiently set. 'fhe 
hrickwork in cement wtmld of course be better, and he did not think that the colninns 
broke. lie believed that the pedestals gave way first. The evidence on the face of the 
jjcdestal,” said Mr. Tite, “ induces me to think so. It is cut off angle-ways, as if the 
t‘olumn had slipt olfit. 1 think the cause AA^as this —the masons were raising tlu* scaffold- 
ing to an extreme heiglit above the wall. There were four men on tlie highest point,* 
and 1 think that the sway Avhich their weight gave to so long a lever as 90 feet, had a 
tendency to pull ov(;r the upper wall, and throw an^’.vcess of weight on to the inner 
e(>lumn, besides altering its position, Avhich threw a pressure on the pedestal that the 
unsettled work would not bear. Men on a scaffold are not conscious of tin* danger of 
their proceedings. I have been on a scaffold, and when lhavc myself been alarmed 
HOIK' of the men hav«; evinced any apprehension. By the slipping of the t;olumn. the 
York landings, which avitc above them, would nalurti^ faJl off the northern side of 
the wall, or outward ( ?), where they were actually found. In Trcdgold’s “ Treatise 
on Cylinders,” which I noAV hand up, will be found a plate illustrating the effi-ct of 
altering the line of pressure in coliunns. In the arcliitectfire I sec nothing whicli 
could have h;d to the aiicidciit ; taking the best English and French authorities for 
the basis of my calculation, 1 have no d<mbt that the columns would have carried 
eight times the weight Avhich was put upon them.” 

In reply to a question by the coroner, Mr. Titc continued— I should not blame any 
bod) for this accident. 1 think it is Avithout blame. I rather ref(;r the accident to 
the had system of scaffolding adopted in England. In France they use framed tim- 
bers for scaffolding ; Ave use a different kind for brickwork, but the framed scaffold 

* It was afterwards shewn that there was only one man on the scaffolding ; three 
had come dovAii. 
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for stonowork. Onrs urnproslionuhly is much caslor, and, as proof that aro 

not frequent (beeauso of the sUilfulnoss of the men), 1 may say that 1 have laam 
twenty-iivc years in practie-c, and have never had an accident from a scaffold. Witli 
rcf^ard to the mode of laying bricks Hat, or on the od} 2 ;e, in the buildini^f of columns, 1 
always hesitate to interfere with the habits of Eng;lish workmen, but I think that tlie 
clia?\£^o ol’placinf^ the brick on the edpfo is advantajreous, and J certainly slionld direct 
it to be adopted in future. 1 have no doubt that c<»lumn for column it wouhl carry 
more than if the bricks were lai(l Hat. My own conviction i.s, that if this had been 
M arch instead of November you would never have had any inquiry of this nature. 

Mr. Tite asked penrnssion to stiy, in conHrmation of his oj)iiHon previously 
oHenjd, that oxp(‘rimouts baH been tried on two piers, one built with bricks, Hyf, in 
cement, and the other with bricks on edfte, in cement,— and that wliilc the fonner 
was crushed by 80 tons, the latter requinal 85 ttuis. Tlic less brieks were cut, the 
better they were, sinee they are harder untside than in. Moreover, bricks an* burnt 
on cdjre. In proof of the strength of bricks, he r<‘fcrred to a chimney at Warrington 
440 fu high. 

Mr. John Braithwaiti*, civil engine**!-, was then exarjiineil, and stati‘d In* liad paid 
iniuHi personal attonticn to brickwork during thirty -live years’ practice*. 11c thought 
the cause of the fall was the time and the weather. Did not think the ci>lnmns first 
failed, but the pedestals. The whole was earned up iji (apiilibrium till tlu* atti(j wall 
was comnu'nccd, and then, b(*ing loaded une(nially, tin* pedestal had yielded — had 
thrown extra weight on front column, and IhisWokt* up, induration not having taken 
place. Scaffolding had not had much to do with the failure Cement must ha^(‘ time 
and quiet. If two W'alls were (‘reeled, and one hTt (juiet while the other w as procf*(*d(*d 
with, the former would be found perfectly indurated, wliile the* latter at same moment 
would be green through vibration. The work had b(H*n hurried, for which tin* public 
were to blame. Tin* piiWic press(*(l on the directors, the directors prc'ssed the nrehi- 
tert, and the architect the bnildi‘r. In pr(»of of the dang(‘r of haste, he instanced n 
bridge built by bimself over the Black water river, consisting of thr(‘(* arches, of 45 ft. 
span each. It was much hurried in dry wi'ather, and lu*, fe(‘ling afraid, k('pt in the 
centres for six months. It was opened and admired, hut three days after, it t**!! and 
killed tw'o men. When he examined it, he did not find a single brick to wlilch mor- 
tar adhered, lie thought then* was no iindinMvt*ight on th(*r*olumM, and tin* iiedestal 
was sufficient if it had been indurated, Mr Bruithwaite furtlu'r staU‘d that lu* had 
had the pleasun* of working with Mr. Cubitt for many years, and as far as his work 
was cone(*rned, had never heard of its failure before ; tin* care* be look, ami the super- 
vision ho uniformly exorcised, both by himself and his subordinates, were most re- 
markable ; and In* could mention works constructed by him, in far greater haste than 
the strncturi* in <(uestioii, which had stood without the slightest failun*. 

Professor lloskiiig gave liis opinion in writing, and at Icrigtli ; the fol- 
lowing is the rcjiort, wliicli being a valuable p?ip‘er, and cintinating from 
such an authority, we shall imt attempt to abridge. 

“It appears from the cvidcn(;e, that the fallen structure {"onsisU*d of eight cir- 
cular and slightly diminishing sliafts, disposed as columns, in two jiarallol rows, 
with an architrave extending in breadlh over both row^s of columns, and in length 
over nil the columns ^iid the spaces hotwe(*ii them, and between the columns and the 
side walls of the hall, of {It^hicjfll the fallen structure ftirmcd the upper (*ompartments of 
the north end ; and a superstructure consisting of the upper portions of an ontahla- 
tnre, a wall, or ralher n series of piers and spaces arched over, and tcrniiiiating as a 
(TOnfiniied wall : such upper parts of the entablature*, and the wall above it, luiviiig 
been placed immediately over one of the two rows of columns below ; that is to 
say, over the southern roAV, whilst York stone landings bridged over the space 
between the several pairs of c<ilnrans, of which the two parallel rows consisted, so as 
to make the columns of the northern row take part with those of the southern row in 
bearing the weight of the upper parts of the entablature and of the attic wall. It 
appears further, that the fallen structure stood upon a massive basement wall, which 
remains wholly undisturbed, except as to four pedcjstalsf which were raised upon it, 
and upon which the several pairs of columns of the fallen structure respectively 
stood, Olio before another upon the solid pedestals, trans\erseiy of the basement wall 
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and vvhidh pedestals are more or less broken up and deranged, as to their 
eonrses f)ver all, and throuj^hout a great part of their height where they 
received the inner or southern row of eolumns. The basement wall is of brickwork 
in mortar, about GO feet in length, or from side wall to side wall of the hall, of which 
it 1‘onns the north end, and in the lower compartment, 28 feet in height from the top 
of the footings to the level at wliieh the insulated pedestals begin, and 7 feet, or there- 
abouts, in thickness, and the ptMiostals are also of brjpkwork in mortar, each about 3 
feet G inches in h*ngth, from east to west, or in the direction of the length of the wall 
under them, of tlu' full width or thickness of the wall immediately under them— that 
is to say, about 7 feet, nnd about 5 feet in heighlij* from the top of the basement wall 
to the level at wbieh they received the eolumns. 

The colnnms are st.'iled to have been built of brieks in cement, and to have been 
each 2 feet inches in diameter at the base, diminished in right lines about their 
vertical ax('s to I fool, loj inches at the top, and 20 feet high, standing 1 foot 4 ineh(‘s 
apart upon the tops of the pedi^stals— that is to say, tranversoly of the basement wall, 
and 0 feet 4 inches apart, pair from pair, in the direction of the length of the base- 
wall, and of the superimpostxl entablature and attic wall, and the mode of 
structure of the column, s was by disposing bricks edgewise in courses, and laid in 
(‘very course radiating from the centre-, the bricks being mostly cut to a wedge shape 
to adapt them to this inorle of arrangeiru'nt, and to bring the outer end of tin* bricks 
so laid nearer together than they cou]^l be brought if not so cut,— tin' heart of the 
cylinder beifjg filh-d in with bricks cut to fill the void whiidi the radiating bricks 
would necessarily fail to fill, as the diann*ter of the cylinder exceeded in every course 
twice the length of a brick. Over the beads of the columns, and upon the bridging 
stones whieli bound tlui sc\eral pairs together, springing blocks w(»re forimsl of 
brickwork in ceim'iit, with skew-backs cut for the abutment of arclies, which were 
turned in four half-liricks, and extended from pair to pair of the eolumns as an archi- 
trave, such arches IxMug formed, also, of bricks in cement, and each arch spanning 
10 feet, and rising about a foot, upon a core laid on stout wTougbt-iron bars, shackled 
togi'ther over the beads of the columns, and extending to the side walls of the hall, to 
tie in lh(‘ arches throughout the whole extent of their range, and, in their turn, hung 
up t«) the archos, wher(‘by the- arches should carry the weight of the core, which 
rested upon their own tii'S, and compensate in some degree for the absence of any 
diri'ct weight upon the backs of the arches above. The arches and the core thi'y 
suspended thus formed tin' architrave of the entablature, and, extending transversely 
over both the rows of columns and over the space between* them, a massive iron-tied 
brick -built beam conncctiMl the c<diirnTied compartment with thi‘ side walls of the 
hull, and promised a rigid and durable structure capable of carrying any weight tliat 
could be placed upon it. 

'Pile upper part of the entablature was of brickwork and stone combined, a.s a 
means of jirojecting a eornic^' or prejin ration for a cornice on the side towards the 
hall, mid above this preparation th<* attic wall was built of brick v\ork, in mortar 2 feet 
8 inelies thick, and 18 feet high, the wall being sonfewhat lightoniMl by openings for 
windows over the void spaces between the eolumns lengthwise, or in the direction of 
th(* t.nmsverse section of the hall, but <*\t(*nding, like the beam of the entablature below, 
from side wall to side wall, and uniting it.self with the side walls so as to yiidd 
siijiport to as well a.s to derive’ assistance from them. 

It further appears that tiie massive ba.sement wall, wipiclrt'elnains undisturbed, was 
foundiid and built within the months of August and September last, and that the 
pi’destals upon them were built between the 21st and .3yth of October follow- 
ing ; that the eoliiinns were built between the lOtli and 22rid of November, and 
that after a rest of inairly three weeks, on the 1 1th December, the superimposed 
works were cfimrneneed, and followed on to the eompletitin, or near completion, of 
the attic wall, when, on the 6th of January, the columns and every thing depending 
upon them fi‘11 to the ground *, some portions of the ruins, and among them the 
bridging-stones which had lain over the several pairs of the columns, falling to the 
north of the basement wall, or the side of the impending attic wall, and some 
portions on the north side, oj upon the floor of the hall, of which the structure hod 
formed the north end. The evidence sets forth, moreover, — and the appearance of 
the work that remains, and of the eorresponding work at the south end of the hall, 
justifies the e^idi'iiee -that the muteruils used in the works w hich fell w ere of excel * 
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lent (piality* and that they Iiad been executed by able and experienced workmen ; 
the only departure iroiii the usuai practice in the execution of such works being in 
I he disposition of the bricks in the composition of the columns. It appears also that 
the Hcallold, which had been used to assist in executing the works which fell, exUmded 
along b(»th laces of the work, and was formed in stages as the ad\"ance of the work 
rcipiired, and extended in height as the works advanced by adding pole to pole, and 
by forming stage above stage for the convenience of the workmen ; the ends of the 
horizontal pol<^s, or ledgers, which formed the bases of the several stages being tailed 
at each end into the side walls of the hall ; whilst poles were laid across transversely 
of the scaffold and of the work, an(f tailed, in like manner, into a wall north of the 
passage or gallery, of which the double rows of columns would have formed the south 
side, and lashed to the poles and ledgers, to prevent the scaffold from rocking from 
north to south ; and these cross-poles or transoms coming in contact, however, either 
directly or through a frame, with the sliafts or columns as they pass(id from the inner 
or northern scaffold -poles to the wall north of the gallery, intoSvhicli their ends were 
wedged. A still further height of scaffold being rccpiirc d to enable the masons to get 
up the materials of a cornice which was intended to cope the attic wall, labourers ^ere 
engaged in raising it accordingly, whilst bricklayers and their Inhourers were still at 
work, laying some of the yet renuiining courses of bricks to complete the attic wall ; 
but there is no evidence to show that any more than the usual effect produced by men 
moving about upon the stages of a scaffold at /heir work, and in the ciiually familiar 
lu’ogress of heightening a scaffold, was perceived by any of tlie peoj)lc who were s<» 
employed upon and about the scaffold at the time of, or immediately preceding, 
the lu'cident. 

It appeared also that the fall took place suddenly and without warning, no previous 
rocking of tlie w^ork or of the scaffold having Inani noticed by any of the people upon 
or about it, the colurans*and their superstructure having dropp(‘d down together upon, 
and on both sides of, the basement wall, and not falling out on one or the other side 
much beyond the scaffold poles ; those portions only of the scaffold which rested upon 
the falling structure, that is to say, the stages of which the putlogs, or cross-bearers, 
of the scaffold resUid upon the wall, going down with it. 

Having thus recited the circumstances as they appeared in evidence and from obser- 
vation of what remains, and of the corresponding works in anotlicr part of tlie same 
building, 1 proceed to dcvclope the causes which may have induced the failure of 
the work. 

The power of briekworlc to resist pressure depends upon tlie manner in which the 
bricks are laid as to their beds, and disposed witii regard to one anutlier, and to the 
direction in which tlic pressure is imposed upon them when combined in a structure. 
Uricks laid upon their broadest faces, —which faces arc techni(;ally called their beds, 
— are less liable t<j be overtui’iied and less liable to be Iji^rced into a yielding body 
below them than they are wlum laid upon their narrower sides, or edges ; and bricks 
laid on their beds, or Hat, will co\^r and bridge over a joint, and throw the bearing 
upon the brick below more certainly and more effectually than if laid on their edges ; 
and in the arrangement of bricks on their beds,liat, and so as to cover, and break joint, 
course above course, consists what is termed bond ; and it is by means of bond that 
bricks can be piled upon bricks, and be extended both in length and in breadth, so as 
to form a compact mass o^pa^c of wdtlistanding any pressure that will not crush the 
materials when applied at right angles to the beds of the bricks ; the setting material, 
or mortar, in the joints between the beds being in layers thin with relation to the 
bricks, in proportion to* its greater yicldiiigness, and being of such consistence, or 
having attained such a degree of induration, as to bo capable of withstanding pressure 
to the same extent us the bricks themselves. But if bricks are not so laid and so 
disposed m any structure that every brick in any course above is supported by bricks 
below on both sides of every joint, the brick is liable to be broken across, or to be 
pressed down into the softer 'setting material, and thereby to induce the failure of the 
work of which it forms a part ; and as bricks laid on their edges cannot bridge over a 
joint below as to break joint with the same effect that |;)ricks laid on their beds can, 
bricks on edge do not bond with the effect necessary to give the full strength of which 
brickwork is capable. Brickwork is, therefore, in common practice, built with bricks 
laid Hat, and not on edge. 
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111 luultUng round bodies, however, as columns, with bricks, tlic proper dispositi^m 
of the bricks to bond truly cannot be maintained and consequently the strength of 
wliich bri(;kwork is capable cannot be attained with bricks applied to produce such a 
form ; and as bricks employed for such a purpose must be cut, and so bo applied in 
fragments, the result can only be a concretion of brick -material more or leas skilfully 
packed, and depending in a greater or less degree, according t^i the bed given to 
the bricks, or fragments of bricks, upon the consistenoo of the setting material. But 
setting material, by whatever name known, must be plastic to be worked, and the 
power of a concretion of bricks and mortar or cement to resist pressure can hardly 
be greater than that of the sotting material, which being plastic is in a yielding 
condition, although it may he capable of becoming indurated to a degree equal to that 
of the harder material whic^h it is intended to combine. 

Now, in the case in question, the basement-wall and the pedestals upon it are built 
of bricks sot in mortan^and bonded in the usual manner, and the weight of the super- 
structure came upon the pedestals and upon the walls at right angles to the beds of 
the bricks in the work ; that is to say, the work was in the strongest condition, and 
it received the pr(*ssurein the manner which exposed it in least degree to dorango- 
ment, so long as the pressure remained steady and direct. But the columns w(?ro 
round bodies, and the bricks used in building them were not laid flat or on their 
broad beds, but on edge on their narrow sides, and they were cut and packed to pro- 
duce the required form, involving the* use of many shattered fragments in every 
course, to fill the body with solid matter. This process necessarily called in to oper- 
ation the adhesive properties of the setting material to combine the fragments, and 
the strength of the structure was, conseipiently, no greater than that which the ci*- 
mont, used as a setting material, had attained by induration. But it is admitted on 
all hands that cement, that is to say, cement of the kind used in the columns which 
fell, requires time to indurate fully, or to aitaiu a degree of hardness in any degree 
approaching to that of good bricks, in which state iilonci it could hold together the 
bricks and fragments of bricks, which the absence of bond required it to hold toge- 
ther with any thing like the effect of bonded brickwork. 

There are, moreover, circumstances in the composition of the structure which 
make it necessary to iiupurc, whether the unequal pressure of the upper part of the 
entablature and of the attic wall over the columns, may not have induced compr(*s- 
siou of the setting material in the joints of the work in any part? The weight of 
the superstructure fell somewhat unduly upon the inner br southern row of the 
columns ; and if the joints of the work in the columns had been compressible, Ihe 
superstructure would have taken a leaning southward, which, if it had taken place, 
must have been observed, as the men were still at work upon it. Koman cement — 
tlui cement in question— sets, however, in a very short time ; and all the cement 
in the columns must have tal^n a sot very long before the attic- wall was raised, and 
having once set, it is no longer plastic, and therefore not compressible but by crush- 
ing, which wholly destroys it ; and if the cement bif crushed, the work depending 
upon it necessarily fails. Nor can it be supposed that the mortar in the pedestals 
yielded unequally, if it yielded at all ; for although the weight came upon it rnon* by 
the southern than by the northern row of columns, the difference could not have 
been so great as to act unciiually upon the mortar in the pedestals ; if, indeed, the 
superstructure had been heavy at all in proportion Um, ^Wwer of supporting 
weight, which the pedestals possessed, seeing that they were built of brickwork iu 
its strongest form,— that is to say, with the bricks on their beih, and truly bonded. 

And it is also neciissary to inquire whether, having regard lo the weight of the 
suporstrncture, and to the assumed power of resisting pressure of the substructure, 
and particularly of the columns, the columns could have given way under the dead 
weight put upon them ? This does not appear probable, having regard to the good 
tpiality of the materials used, and to the undoubted skill and tact of the workmen 
employed, and to the time that had elapsed from the completion of the columns to 
the fall of the structure, for although complete induration of the cement could not 
have taken place, the ordinary ijractice of building would have justified the proceed- 
ing with the work. It is, therefore, my confident belief that if the cement had been 
fully indurated, the oolumns would have carried safely all the weight which they 
were required to carry, and, under all contingencies to which they could have been 
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exposer! ; nor is it likely that the columns, os they were, would break up under a 
merely dead sucli as that of entablature and attic wall, but as they certainly 

did break, it seems very certain that the movement of the scaftbld, induced by the 
exertions of the men who were engaged in increasing the height of its alrCiuly lofty 
poh‘s, together with that derived from the men who were at work upon its stages, 
gave the impulse which induced the fall.” 

February 2, 1848. 


Mr, Jowftfs Patent Water Telegraph, 

The Electric Telegraph — that marvel of modern science— that instantaneous 
transmitter of tidings to the remotest corners of the kingdom — tliat insidious 
annihilator of time and space — the one ol)jcct, if we may s& write, of alt meifs 
talk, as well as of their wonder and competition, has already cifected rnncl^ in 
the diffusion of knowle4[|e, in the promotion of civilization, and in the further- 
ance of commercial designs and pursuits throughout the greater portion of the 
world. But the process by which these mighty benefits and accommodations 
are carried on is expensive in construction, and at the same time, somewhat 
uneconomical in ])ractice. Within these few past days, however, we have had 
the gratification of examining an instrument bearing the appellation of ** The 
Water Telegraph,” invented and patented by Mr. Jowett ; the adaptation and 
modus operandic of which is perfectly iinexponsive and sim[)le, thus offering a 
strong contrast, in the most essential particulars, to the costliness and intricacy 
of the elder invention. 

Previously to drawing the attention of our readers to the various details 
exhibited iii the accompanying illustrations of Mr. Jovvett’s Telegraph, we shall 
offer a concise description of the general nature and application of the appara- 
tus. This consists of a small cylinder and piston at each station, on the rod 
of which is a small indicator, pointing to a vertical column of the twenty-six 
letters of the alphabet, figures, or sign.'^, which may he found effective ; these 
cylinders arc connected by a small pipe laid from station to station ; and, when 
filled with water, one piston must be at its lowest point in the cylinder, the 
alphabet on the dial plate being inverted, commencing with A at the bottom, 
and in the other the piston must be at the highest •jioint — the alphabet des- 
cending. On this arrangement being complete, the slightest movement of the 
piston at either station gives a corresponding reversed movement at the other, 
and will point to the same character on the dial plate. The first motion gives 
warning by sounding a bell ; one, two, three, or more strokes, indicating the 
station required. pother arrangement is also made under the patent : a cir- 
cular dial plate is used, dii^hich are two alphabets, at the lower one of which 
the A is placed under the Z of the other, and traverses the contrary way, 
ending with Z under X. The outer circle of this dial is of the same width, 
to allow of figures and a multiplicity of contracted sentences, applicable to the 
subject of railways, and otlier purposes, as may be determined on, and by 
which, and the alphabets, a most intelligible conversation may be sustained. 
On the piston-^rod is a toothed rack working into a wheel, on the axis of which 
is the index, and the teeth are so arranged, that one complete revolution of 
the indicator is made. A pinion takes into the inflex wheel, on which is a 
cam, or detent, which on the first motion raises and lets fall a hammer, strik- 
ing a bell, to give notice that a communication, has to be made. It is well 
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known that water is an inelastic fluid, and unaffected in expansion at moderate 
temperatures ; it is therefore capable in the above telegraph of giving the 
most delicate results ; certainly at moderate distances. 

In tigs. 1 and 2 of our engravings, page 193, an exemplification is given 
of tlie application of this telegraph, in the communication of intelligence be- 
tween any two or three different stations, from which the manner of applying 
it to any number of stations may be, of course, deduced with facility . 

No, 1, No. 2, and No. 3, are the three stations; A^, A", and A^, are three 
dial plates, upon each of which are marked in two concentric circles, two sets 
of tijg various letters of the alphabet, or of any other agreed upon system of 
signs or symbols, bu| in an inverse order ; that is to say, for example, if the 
letters A to Z in the larger circle read from right to left, then the same letters 
in the smaller circle must read from left to right, or vice versa. B-, and B\ 
are small metal cylinders placed at the back of the plates, A^, A'*, and A^, 
within which there are accurately fitted the pistons, C', C", and C^, the rods 
of which D', D-, and D®, have eacl^ at top a fine toothed rack cut upon one 
side, which gears into a small pinion, E, fixed to the spindle, F, to which an 
index-hand, G, is affixed ; L, L, L, are balance weights. H is a pipe which 
connects the three cylinders, B^, B®, and B^, together, and may be carried in 
any direction required, as horizontal, oblique, or vertical, or un^ler, or over, or 
around any obstructing object. This pipe is to be filled* with water or any 
other suitable fluid. Tlie first of the cylinders, B^, is filled with the fluid em- 
ployed, until its piston, when resting upon the surface of the fluid, stands 
at the greatest limit of its range in an upward direction. The other cylinders, 
B2, B^, are only filled till the fluid presses upon their respective pistons, when 
at the lowest limit of their range. The mode of operation is as follows : Sup- 
posing that it is wished to convey intelligence from the station No. 1 to the 
station No. 3, the communicator of the message at No. 1 first calls the atten- 
tion of the attendants upon the two otiier instruments by depressing the piston, 
C, which preSng upon the surface of the fluid contained in the pipe H, 
causes iAie nuid to rise immediately in the other two cylinders of the line, and 
consequently to produce corresponding movements of the pistons in the different 
cylinders, which movements again cause each a bell to ring, by means of the 
arrangements which are represented separately in fig. 2. A, is the back of 
the dml-plate ; F, the index-hand spindle ; and E the pinion, before described 
as being fixed upon that spindle. E^, is a second pinion, the axis of which is 
fixed into a sliding piece, K, so that this pinion, E^ ma y bo. allowed to slide 
forward until it comes into gear with the pinion, E, or^TO*fernoved therefrom at 
pleasure. 6 ^ is a slot in the pinion, E^ through which there is passed a 
stop-pin, c, whicli terminates in, and is fixed into the sliding* piece, K, whereby 
the extent of the revolution of the pinions, E, and E^, and the range of the 
movement of the piston, are determined. 

For the sake of further illustrating the manner in which this part of the 
invention is performed, let it be supposed that there are twelve stations instead 
of three upon the line of telegraphic communication ; and further, that all the 
pistons, C, of the iiistrurnente, excepting that of the instrument placed at No. 

1 station, are at the bottom of their respective cylinders ; and further, that the 
pinion, E and E“, are put into gear with each other. If, then, the person 
in attendance at No. 1 station should now wish to communicate with No. 7, 
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lie depresses the piston of this apparatus, which is the only one of the whole 
set which, as before stated, is at the top of its cylinder, and causes it to 
descend through 1 1 inches, which makes the pistons of all the other eleven to 
rise just 1 inch each, which distance is the exact limit allowed to them to 
move by the stop-pin, c. But the turning of the pinion, El*, causes the ham- 
mer, L, which is attached to it, to come in contact with the bell, M, and 
thereby to give warning to the whole of the other eleven stations. Now, by 
again raising up the piston at No. 1 station to the top of its cylinder, another 
stroke is produced at all the other stations by the depression of the pistons and 
the reverse action of the hammer, L, upon the other side of tlie helL A 
repetition of the same process is continued until scver\ strokes have oeeii 
given, which indicates that station, No. 7, is to be commnnicated with. 
When a communication is desired to be transmitted from any of c the 
other stations, excepting No. 1, then the attendant at that station first 
slides hack the piece, K, which admits of his raising the cylinder piston 
to its highest point, which again causes the piston of No. 1 station to 
descend to the bottom of the cybndcr and give warning there by the ringing 
of the bell (it being the only one in the whole set wiiich is capable of being 
acted upon, as all the others are at the bottom of their respective cylinders). 
The attendant ^t No. 1 station now puts the pinions, E and E- of his instru- 
ment into gear, upon which the instrument, at the station from which it is 
desired to transmit intelligence, will he in the same position as has just been 
described in reference to station No. 1, previous to commencing intercourse 
with the station No. 7. The attendants being thus apprised of each other’s 
readiness, the coinmiuiication of intelligence is proceeded with in the following 
manner: The pistons of all the other instruments, excepting those of the two 
stations, between w'hich the communication is to he transmitted, are pressed dow n 
to their lowest positidii in their respectiv^e cylinders, and kept in that situation 
by means of a catch wliicli is fixed to the hack of the dial-plate. The person 
transmitting the intelligence now brings the index-hand successively to such of 
the letters, or signs, on the dial-plate before him as are requisite to express the 
message or intelligence desired to he transmitted (this he accoinjilislies by 
means of a crank handle which is slipped upon tlie end of the spindle, E\) 
Whatever may he the letter, or sign, to which he thus brings the index-hand 
on the inner circle of his dial-plate, the index- hand of the repient instrument 
will point to the same letter, or sign, upon the outer circle of letters, or signs, 
upon tlie dial-plat fi^pf that instrument. By referring to fig. 1, it w'ill be seen 
that the index-hanoT^^Tfo. 1 is at A, upon the inner circle, and that of No. 3 
at A, upon the inner circle. Should the communication he between any two 
contiguous stations^ such as No. 2 and No. 3, then the stop-cocks, a a, may 
he used to shut off all communication with the other stations. The index- 
hand may he made after the manner of a telescope, so as to be lengthened or 
shortened at pleasure, and thus applied to either of the circles or the dial 
plates. 

E'ig. 3, page 193, represents an elevation of part of another line of telegra- 
phic apparatus, which differs from that just doacrihed in having two lines of 
pipe instead of one, whereby the fluid contained in the one line of pipe is made 
to act above the pistons in the cyliiKlers at the different stations ; and the fluid 
which is contained in the other line is made to act below those pistons. The 
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indt‘x is also put in a line parallel with the piston rod of the different cylinders, 
which greatly simplifies the apparatus. 

Fig. 4, page 20 J, is an elevation of a single apparatus, on the plan of that 
last rnoutionecl, adapted to the enil of a line of telegraphic communication. 

A, is the cylinder ; B, the piston ; C, the piston rod ; D, a stuffing box to 
pievtmt the escape of water ; E, the index-hand; F,F, index plates; G, (fig 5, 
page 201), a lever handle, by which the attendant raises or presses down the 
pislon to the desired spot ; this handle is joined at H to the piston rod, C, by 
two connecting links, and at it is joined to some fixed point as a 

fulcrmn. 1^ 1-, are the two water pipes, the one entering at the bottom of 
the cylinder, the otlyjr at the top. K'K^, are stop cocks. 

Fig. 6, page 201, shows the way in which an apparatus at an intermediate 
statV)!! may be attached to the pipes I‘I“. 

The manner of calling the attention of the attendants on the different instru- 
ments in the first instance, may be accomplished by an adaptation of the machi- 
nery and bell, which have been already described as applied for this purpose 
to the telegraphic apparatus represented in figs. 1 and 2. The station atten- 
dants being apprised of the intention to communicate intelligence, must all 
(excepting the two between which the communication is to bo maintained) shut 
the stop cocks, K'lC'*. Then every motion of the piston that is made by tlie 
communicator at the one station will be followed by a corresponding movement 
of tbe piston at the other or recipient station, so that whatever letter the index 
band may be brought opposite to upon the right hand index of the one instru- 
ment, will be pointed to by the index band upon tbe left hand index of tbe 
otlier instrument. 

As it is necessary that the attendants at those stations which are not actually 
engaged in transmitting or receiving tbe intelligence should know when the 
communication which has been going on has been completed, so that they may 
not put their apparatus again in connection with the pipes, and P, before, 
that is done, and so derange the proper action of the recipient instrument, 
there? is fixed at the side of one of the pipes, I^, a small, upright glass tube 
N, which is open at its Ictyver end to the tube upon which it is fixed, but 
closed at top. The water contained in the pipe I^, rises a short distance 
within the glass tube, N, at every movement, tlie water in the tubes, I’P, 
which necessarily takes place in bringing the pistons to the various letters or 
signs upon the index, and thus produces a pulsation or rise of the surface of 
the water in the glass tube, occasioned by a slight compression of the air in tlie 
upper portion of it. When this ceases, then the atteiMSflTs at the various sta- 
tions know that they may open the communication between the water pipes, 
and their respective apparatus, and so he in readinesslFor any renewed call 
u])on their use. 

Having now, and as we trust with sufficient amplitude, described the several 
details of this very important apparatus, we shall furnish our readers with an 
abstract of the advantages, as laid down by the patentee and promoters in the 
prospectus— viz, the economy in construction, only one-third of that by elec- 
tricity ; no expense after its first construction, derangement being impossible ; 
no atmospheric changes can affect it, the tubes being underground ; neither 
height, depth, sinuosity, or distances, can incapacitate the perfection of its priu- 
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ciples ; and as to the latter, if a tube, filled with water, extended from Lon- 
don to York, a pressure exerted on the liquid at the London extremity, would 
be instantaneously transmitted to the extremity at York’’ — a dogma cited from 
Dr. Lardner^s Cabinet Cyclopoedia, 

Practice will, we have no doubt, satisfactorily establish the merits of this 
valuable instrument, for the invention of which the entire community must even 
be indebted to Mr, Jowett, all experiments prove that this Telegraph can be 
worked with facility, and great precision . — Magazine of Science for March, 

Snow Mountains. 

TiIE air which surrounds this globe, and which so esscnt*ally ministers to the 
support of life, is also the medium of presenting to us many of the most beauti- 
ful phenomena in natural philosophy. Heat, light, sound, the variations ol' co- 
lour, the splendid changes in the forms and hues of the clouds — the gentle gales 
and genial warmths of one season, with the tempered alterations of another — all 
those strange and fantastic forms of ethereal beauty which the aurora borealis 
presents — the mirage, with its jagged rims — and the meteor, that flashes like 
an evanescent sun in the eyes of the wondering beholder — all these, and many 
other phenomena, could never be beheld on earth, if it were even otherwise 
possible for a sentient being to exist, without the atmosphere. The atmosphere 
may be termed the most comprehensive and active of all terrestrial agents. It is 
on its vibratory particles that the soft ainj gentle strains of music are conveyed 
to the ear. It is through its agency that vapours exhale from the moist 
earth, and it is the repository for them until they return again in 
mists, and dews, and showers of rain. It conveys the odours of the sweet-scent- 
ed flowers and herbs to the olfactory organs, and it dissipates the stagnant 
vapours from the marshes and fens, where decaying vegetable substances lie 
breathing disease abrodd. It fills the white sails of commerce, and wafts the 
produce of distant climes from one to another — supplying to one country the 
things which are foreign to its climate, and bearing from it to distant shores the 
products which are indigenous to it. 

This vital element, the air, then, not only essentially contributes to support 
animal life and vegetation, but is also the medium of friendly intercourse among 
nations, as well as between the sidereal bodies and man’s vision. The atmos- 
phere envelopes the earth to the mean height of about forty-five miles, and be- 
yond this distance from the earth’s surface it is supposed that it does not extend. 
This supposition would reduce space to a vacuum, which some philosophers 
contend to be an impoSSTOdity in nature ; and a celebrated German philosopher, 
Euhler, therefore, propounded the theory that space is pervaded by a subtle 
ether, but of so rare a quality, that, although sufficient for the conduction of 
light and heat, it is nevertheless intangible, and consequently beyond the pro- 
vince of the experimentalist, remaining at the best but a very likely circumstance. 

One of the most useful and distinguishing properties of air is its elasticity, 
that is, its compressibility, and its power of expanding to a mean density when 
pressure is removed, or of becoming very much rarified from the application of 
heal. In consequence of this property, air near the surface of the earth is spe- 
cifically heavier than that of those strata which ascend ; there is more air con- 
tained in a cubic inch of space near the surface of the globe, than there is con- 
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tainetl in a cubic inch on the top of a hill ; and the thinness, or rarity of the 
fluid increases until, at the termination of the atmosphere, it becomes imponder- 
able. This density of the lower air results from the pressure of its own super- 
incumbent particles — the weight of all the air above, to tlie termination of the 
atmosphere, resting upon that which we breathe, and thus rendering it thicker 
than air perhaps some thousand feet above, which* has only to sustain a shorter 
and thinner column. 

The constitution of the atmosphere materially effects climate ; indeed, more 
so than geographical position ; for if the air at the surface of the earth in the 
torrid zone were as rare as it is at certain elevations of the mountains in these 
warm regions, then the plains of India, which are clothed in luxuriant verdure, 
and the deserts of Africa, which arc sterile and sandy, would be covered by 
perpetual snow. The air, although alike essentially destitute of heat and cold, 
is nevertheless the medium of conveying the particles of heat contained in the 
sun’s rays to the surface of the earth, and of thus supplying that caloric so 
necessary for the production of vegetation and the sustentation of animals. 
The production and variation of heat are dependent upon tliree causes — upr)n, 
first, the length of time that the sun remains above the horizon ; upon the 
vertical or oblique position in which the rays strike the earth ; and also upon 
the thinness or density of the air tbiough which the sun’s rays are conveyed ; 
so that wherever the air is densest, there will be the grpalest degree of heat 
— that is, the heat at the surface of the globe is greatest, gradually diininish- 
ing as we ascend into the atmosphere. But in the torrid zone it is greater than 
in the temperate or frigid zones, because the sun’s rays fall vertically in the 
one and more or less obliquely in the two others ; and the sun sots only for a 
very short period at any time to the regions within tw^euty-threo and a half 
dcgiees on either side of the equator, while it forsakes the frigid zone for 
months altogether, and beneficently grants to the temperate ones those beauti- 
ful alternations of light and darkness, day and night, in almost equal portions. 

Situations on the surface of the earth, then, making allowance for geogra- 
phical position, are always warmer than are those at a greater elevation. As 
wc begin to leave the plains, and to climb into the mountain heights we fiuil 
heal and vegetation gradually diminish together, until an altitude is rcacluul 
where water no longer remains liquified, but assumes the form of ic(‘, 
and where vapour becomes snow — wliere no vegetation is seen, and ani- 
mal life could not be supported for any length of lime. The line which 
marks where vegetation even of the most primitive kind ceases, and the 
eternal winter of the mountain regions begins, var ie ^ j:>?ording to the geo- 
graphical position of the mountains, and is called the snow line. The snow 
line in the torrid zone occurs at a much greater elevatior^than in the ternpcialc 
zones, and in the frigid it is very near the surface of the earth. This is refer- 
able to the manner in which the sun’s rays fall. Between the tropics, the sun’s 
rays fall vertically, or from a great angle, and therefore produce great heat. 
T(»wards the poles the angle diminishes, and so does tlie heat and also the ele- 
vation of the snow line, until, within ten degrees of the poles, there is perpetual 
snow, and so small is the heat-developing capacities of the sun’s rays, that if 
the sun did not remain for*several months above the horizon, bis influence would 
never be felt in those hyperborean regions. In those countries near the equa- 
tor the snow line is found about sixteen ibousand feet above the level of the sea 
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— tiiat is, about three miles, or the height of Mont Blanc, the highest of all 
European mountains. In places situated nearly at equal distances from the 
equator and the poles, or in situations about forty-five degrees of latitude, the 
snow line is reached at nine thousand feet, or about a mile and three quarters. 
Under sixty degrees, it occurs at five thousand feet, or under a mile, above the 
level of the sea. At seventy degrees of latitude it only reaches an elevation of 
a thousand feet ; and at eighty degrees, the snow line comes down to the sur- 
face of the earth ; for in regions within ten degrees distant from the poles there 
is perpetual snow, although they are, at the surface, nearly level with the sea. 

Between the snow line and the earth’s surface is the space allow- 
ed for animal and vegetable existence, some animals finding a subsis- 
tence in the higher regions that would not fare so well in file valleys, which, 
on the other hand, support animals that would perish amongst the stunted her- 
bage and lichens of the sterile hills. The goat can procure the means of sup- 
porting life where the sheep could not subsist, and the chamois, again, finds 
his mossy fare where the goat does not venture ; while in the Himalaya 
mountains, an animal of the ox species, callt-d the yak, procMires at a very 
great elevation the means of living. Every mountain in the torrid zone that 
rises above the snow line possesses from its base upward all the gradations of 
the tropical and polar climates. Around its base cluster the palms and plan- 
tains of the torrid climes, together with the date, tamarind, and sugar-cane. 
Fruit trees, burdened with the luxuriant and luxurious productions of their 
kinds, from delicious groves ; and the oofiee and cotton plants put forth their 
lovely blossoms on the same level. Gradually as the traveller mounts upward, 
iiowever, the scene changes, and, when at the height of about one mile and 
a half, he finds himself amongst the productions of the temperate zone. The 
mighty oak spreads its tough limbs over his head, and the elm, plane, and 
beech wave beside fields of corn ; while apples, pears, and peaches are hang- 
ing on their parent-trees. Up higher still, and trees with deciduous leaves — 
that is leaves which fall ofi' annually — ^give place to conifera, or those which 
bear cones, such as fir, pine, and larch, and only the hardy barley and potato 
are found to thrive ; while fruit-bearing bushes like the gooseberry, and un- 
der-shrubs, like the raspberry, displace the apricot, aftd fruits of a similar kind. 
At last the confines of the temperate stratum are left, and the traveller enters 
that part of the mountain which is analogous to the less favored regions of the 
arctic circle. The stunted juniper and the low dark fir recede, and mosses 
and lichens, which might supply the reindeer with food, grow sparsely 
amongst the rocks andLa^bfr spots of the sterile mountain-height. Some- 
times a single flower, like some lone star upon a dark sky, will be found 
sparkling amongst the mossy productions of a primal state of vegetation, to 
prove that even here Heaven has scattered particles of the beautiful and to 
give us a reason why even a Laplander should love his native land. When 
the snow line is reached all vegetation is at an end. The white mountain - 
mass, sparkling in the refracted light, lies before the adventurous traveller, 
like a silent solitary tumulus, covered by a shroud of snow. Apparently de- 
stitute of every attribute of utility, it rears its giant hpad above a glowing world 
below, and stands a monument of the power and majesty of God. 

Snow mountains are, however, more than monumental creations ; they are 
but one of that interminable system of agencies by which an all-wise and bene- 
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(Creator sustains the economy of nature. It is from them that many 
rivers take their rise, and it is tliey which supply theni with a constant stream 
of water witli which to irrigate tlie countries through which they pass. It is 
from th(Mr breasts that the rapid torrents bear away the rich alluvium which 
they s[)read over conntiics at certain seasons, which countries would otherwise 
be barren. The Nile, which rises in the mountains of Abyssinia, and flows 
through Nubia and Kgypt, falling into the Lfivant, is supplied chiefly by 
streams and torrents which descend from the snow mountains. During the 
season when the thermometer falls upon those mountains, and when the snow 
in consequence covers what may he termed the temperate stratum, the Nile is 
8t its lowest. When tlie suii, however, returns to the summer solstice, then 
the snow mountains melt raj)idly, hearing with them particles of soil. These 
sw'Jling waters, laden with the fertilising alluvium, overflow the hanks of the 
ancient river, w'heii they reach lovver Egypt ; and thus is the kingdom of the 
Tharaohs annually reclaimed from the dominion of the sandy desolation that 
would otherwise possess it, and made still abundantly to produce grain, which, 
liowever, goes to enrich the pacha^ while the poor slaves who sow and reap it, 
like the Israelites of old, are degiaded, and debased, and poor, in the midst of 
plenty thus piodnced. 

When we consider that the highest mountains in the world are Thibet in 
Asia, and the Andes in South America, and when we reflect. that the regions 
lying at the foot of those mighty excrescences upon the earth's surface 
are diied and parched by a constantly continued evaporation, we are letl to 
view those lofty, hanen hills of snow as wise and beneficent arrangements of 
an iill-hountiful God, in order to preserve the fertility of mighty territories, 
which would ollierwise become deserts. Those mountains which do not rise 
above the snow line do indeed supply the rivers which flow from them with a 
constant snj)ply of water ; hut as their reservoirs, again, are only supplied l)y 
rains, they do not aii'ord so abundant and equal currents as do the snow monn* 
tains. 'J"he loss of moisture caused by evaporation has to he supplied to the 
plains of the tonid zone by irrigation ; and were there not a constant flow of 
melted snow from the lofty hills which ridge its surface, this could not he ex- 
tensively accomplished, aftd both men and plants would he confined to the nai- 
row compass of country which is fertilised by the streams of the loss lofty lidges. 

The solitudes of the snow mountains are seldom disturbed by man. Travel- 
leis will indeed now and again cross the snowy paths, which eag(?r pedestrians 
have formed, as communications between proximate valleys, or which the 
chamois-hunters have explored, hut the frequency yviih.. which accidents occur 
to Alpine journeyers, shows how dangerous are sui^attcmpts, and deters all 
hut the adventurous from ascending into the domains^ of perpetual winter. 
Avalanches and snow-storms aie of such frequent occurrence in the higher 
regions, that travellers are often overwhelmed and bewildered in their attempts 
to cross from valley to valley by the Alpine paths, and altogether the attempt 
is tlangerous as it is toilsome. Neither the danger nor toil have, however, 
deterred scientific men from exploring these dreary and gloomy solitudes. They 
have crossed the icy chasm which yawn for hundreds of feet deep, and in the 
caves of which the waters roll and roar in their downward progress. They 
have plodded their toilsome way, with panting breath, over broad snow fielas 
and have exposed themselves to all the painful sensations which men feel in 
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regions so elovafed, and where the air is so rarified. These sensations are 
produced by the weight of atmospheric air being reduced from considerably less 
than its pressure at the earth’s surface, which is about fifteen pounds upon the 
square inch, and the consequent expansions of the fluids contained in the 
Jiuman body ; and also by the air not being sufHciently dense to supply the 
lungs with a sufficiency to rapidly arterialise the blood. Scientific men have 
found it impossible to sustain atiything like muscular exertion when at any 
height above the snow line. If they have attempted to make any incisions in 
the ice, they have invariably found that a few strokes of the hatchet brought 
the strongest workmen to the ground panting for lack of breath, A race of 
fifty yards has been found to make the runner gasp for breath, or has produced 
a pain in the lungs, and a general prostration of strength, whicii it required many 
hours of rest to remove. Conversation, which imposes some exertion, cannoUbe 
sustained without pain and fatigue in these altitudes, and the pulse throbs at 
a most rapid rate. Saussure, the celebrated French traveller and aeronaut, 
when on Mont Blanc, which he was amongst the first to top, experienced, with 
several of his party, exhaustion, headache, aVid giddiness ; their appetites for- 
sook them, and they were tormented by a burning thirst, which water could 
only for a short time allay ; while at the same time they became quite indiffer- 
ent to all the concerns of life. The sensations of llumboldt, the celebrated 
German traveller, whep attempting to ascend the Chimborazo, or highest peak 
of the Andes, were of a novel and remarkable character — large drops of blood 
burst from under his nails and eyelids, causing him to desist from the dangerous 
ascent. 

The greatest snow mountains, as we have already noticed, are found in the 
Himalayan range, which divides what is termed British India fiom the Chinese 
empire. P'or several hundreds of miles this ridge is composed of rocky moun- 
tain masses, of from 30 to 40 miles broad, and which are from 18,000 to 
29,000 feet above the level of the sea, and from 6,000 to 14,000 feet above 
the snow line. Chimularee, the highest of the Himalayan range, is about five 
miles and a half above the level of the sea. Of course it is impossible that 
any human being could attain to within a very great distance of the summit. 
The depressions which break the sierra into pinnacles, ^seldom fall below 1 5,000 
feet above the level of the sea/ior 3,000 feet above the snow line, and these 
openings are the passes by which travellers cross from the plains of the Ganges to 
the table-lands of Thibet. These ghauts are only passable, however, during two 
or three months in the year ; and even then the cold is so intense, that horses, 
and other common beasts of burden cannot endure it, and delicate sheep, which 
are protected from the cola by their natural woolly covering, are converted 
into the bearers of thoje small exports of grain, width are conveyed from the 
plains to the mountain districts. 

The Alps, and the Doffrcfels of Norway, are the chief snow mountains of 
Europe. The former are very extensive, and, from their bold and rocky 
character, present some of the most stupendous and interesting appearances in 
nature. The snow Alps of the canton of Berne occupy an extent of country 
nearly six hundred miles square, and their uniform white appearance, and sterile 
character, are only partially broken up by two or three small, deep valleys, 
which are so depressed as to be free of snOw for several months in the year. 
The scenery of the Alps is broken and varied, seeming like feudal castles 
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plnce<l upon bold and prominent positions, or ruins crumbling beneath the 
touch oi’ time. Abrupt pyramids jut up at one place, while steeples and tall 
chimneys appear to rear the heads at others. These almost perpendicular 
pinnacles of rock offer no lodgement to the snow, and therefore their black 
forms contrast with the whiteness of the snow plains at their bases ; and these 
extremes of colour and aspect, so nearly conjoined, form by the contrast the 
most attractive attiihnte of Alpin scenery. The snow plains of Norway 
are neither so undulatory nor diversified as those of the Alps. Folge 
Forden, which is the greatest in the Peninsula of Scandinavia, is about 
thirty miles in length, and varies from twenty to eight miles in breadth. 
This mountains-m|iss of rock rises abruptly to the height of 5,000 feet, 
and its top, which forms a sort of table-land, is covered with snow to the depth 
of about 36 feet. The six|)erincumhent snow is very pure and white, being the 
fall of the last w'inter, while the strata below are hard, com])act, and of a bluish 
colour. The surface of this plain is generally level and smoolh, save where 
some large waves occur to destroY what to the eyes is a painful uniformity. 
The snow is not of the soft flakey kind, but appears as a conglomerate of small 
transparent grains of ice, resembling minute shot, which probably are formed 
into a mass of solid ice, at some depth below the surface. The Alpine snow 
fields are very different from those of Norway, The former enormous masses 
of snow, almost as dense as ice, rising abruptly like walls, 6r in the confused 
forms of old crumbling buildings ; and being of a bluish colour, and reflecting 
the rays which are refracted from the snow, they appear to be very heautiriil, 

The snow which falls at these great elevation is of the conglomerate kind 
already alluded to, and does not therefore readily cohere, as do tlie flakes ; upon 
which account it is believed that the nuclei of avalanches do not form of this 
Jrrn, as it is termed by the Germans, but of the snow which occurs farther 
down the mountains ; so that avalanches are supposed to commence their 
headlong career towards the plains below the snow line. The (juantity of snow 
that falls during one season is very small in tliese frigid heights ; and the thick, 
crusted masses which form the coverings of the snow hills, must therefore be 
the accumulations of many ages. It is easy to suppose that such is the case, 
because evajioratioii in so extremely rare an atmosphere must he very small, the 
air being unable to support aqueous vapour in* any quantity, and at the same 
time being too cold to allow of its production. 

It is a sublime truth and one worthy of universal acceptation, that even in 
tlie most apparently useless productions of nature, the intelfigent eye will often 
behold some of the most splendid manifestations cii^^od’s inscrutable wisdom 
and gracious goodness. The snowy sterility which characterises those hold, 
bleak regions, where eternal winter presides, and whi(<^i, viewed in one light, 
is the enemy to life and vegetation, is yet the means of preserving to the 
sunny plains of the torrid zone the fertility which would otherwise depart from 
them ; and thus the luxuriance and beauty of the trees, shrubs, and flowers of 
the glowing P^ast, are dependent for their existence upon the, lofty, rugged, 
cloud-enveloped snow mountains . — Hogtfs Weekly Instructor. 
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No. 32, from January to June of the Madras Journal of Literature and 
Science,'* which we have only now received, contains many very interesting 
papers. 

One on the Antiquities of the Neilgherry Hills, by Captain Congreve, 
should be perused by all our rising Arch ecologists ; but occupying as it 
does 70 pages of the Journal, and illustrated by many sketches, we cannot 
hope to give even an outline of it, and therefore recommend the Journal 
itself to the attention of our antiquarian readers ; who will likewise be 
interested in another paper, the Kongu-Dcsa-Rajakul. In a Biographical 
Memoir of the late Mr. Griffith, the eminent botanist, we learn that the 
“ Madras Journal'* had ceased for nearly two years, a misfortune we trust 
may not happen again this century. * 

We are also sorry to find by a correspondent in the proceedings of this 
Society, that the Journal issued by the Bombay Branch It, A, Society, 
is in difficulties, and that it is much fearetj that it will have to be discon- 
tinued unless additional subscribers be obtainable in Madras and Bengal, 
this is to be much regretted as “ it extended the field of Oriental Research.” 
We therefore mention it prominently, as it is the duty of every brother 
Journalist to diffuse such notices, and give an opportunity to those who 
encourage Science, of a “ taste for Oriental Research in all its branches,” 
to come forward and support the Bombay Journal. 

We may next notice a long account of the “ Gold Mines of Malabar,'* 
from official papers : the result of the labours of Lieut. Nicholson, who 
made the Mineralogical report, bears us out in an opinion which has pre- 
dominated in our minds for many years, that the Government is perfectly 
apathetic as respects the unexplored mineral productions of the Indian 
peninsula. The preliminary enquiry is only now instituted on this side 
of India, and we greatly fear with no ulterior motives which are worthy of 
a great and enlightened nation, or of the advanced state of science. Indeed 
we know that the Government is quite indilferent to the matter even when 
brought to its notice. 

We cannot think without shame, that the youthful colony of Australia 
can boast of its Burra Burra '"Mines, yielding already an interest of 200 
per cent. ; and completely taking the lead of us in mining operations, and 
as it will no doubt do in the matter of Railways and all otlier improve- 
ments. Yet we have a country in no way inferior in the abundance and 
variety of its productioiMf but superior to many ! Then why are her pro- 
ductions inferior to those of other nations ? In consequence of native 
prejudice and apathyf and the miserable apologies for manufacturing instru- 
ments they employ. Is it not to be deplored that our rulers are still in 
ignorance of the resources of this country ? resources which could enable 
them to relieve taxes that oppress the land-holder ? But unfortunately. 
Government has, when it suits its purpose, a prejudice for Committees ; 
thus an intelligent and scientific officer like Lieut. Nicholson is sent out to 
explore the mineral productions of a country, and his reports are delivered 
over to the mercy of a Committee ! We should like to know if any of this 
Committee were better qualified than himself to judge of the subject upon 
which they were called to report, yet the local experience and practical 
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knowledge of a scientific officer was to be set aside by a report from them# 
can it 1)0 doubted that they had their cue when they wrote as follows, on 
the subject of the “ Gold Mines of Malabar and the Neilgherries.” 

With regard to sending to England for machinery to work the mines 
the ("ommittee state that they consider they have clearly proved that the 
productiveness of the mines is by no means sAch as to warrant the outlay 
of a considerable sum with a very doubtful prospect of profit ; but even 
did the precious ore exist in such quantities as to realize the golden dreams 
of the most enthusiastic speculator, the unhealthiness of the country in 
which the mines are situated would weigh as a powerful objection on the 
minds of the Committee against recommending the purchase of expensive 
machinery to work them.” 

()n the same principle these gentlemen, had the occupation of Sciud 
depended upon their judgment, would have proved good friends to the 
Ameers, and saved the lives of many valuable soldiers. In the case of 
Scind, however, there was this difference. Government took special care 

not to trust a Committee. 

To strengthen the above argument against the purchase of expensive 
machinery, the Committee form a ^ s, d, opinion by some curious data, 
thus interest for 20,000 Rs. for machinery is set down at 20 per cent, per 
annum, or Rs. 4,000 ; in this way they arrive at a profit of not quite 
1 per cent, on the working of the mines ! We cannot of course fathom this 
financial mystery ; if they intended to include wear and tear of machinery 
they should have said so, but taking a common sense view of the case wo 
should say, that they might get their money for the machinery at the 
usual Government rate of 5 per cent., reducing the debit side from 4,000 to 
1,000 Rupees, and increasing the profit on the mines to about \b\ per cent, 
oven on their own data for the other items ! which may be, and probably 
are, capable of similar adjustment. 

Wc think we may in justice say therefore that we cannot conceive how 
the Committee arrived at the opinion that the speculation would not be 
lucrative : and as to judging of the extent to which gold might be found 
and worked from any thing they may have learned from natives, (who were 
naturally opposed to the measure,) or from placing any reliance on the fact 
that Where a coolie can be hired for a pagoda per month, and where a thirst 
for gain is a well known feeling of a large portion of the inhabitants, some 
person possessed of capital would have invested it in working them, not an 
instance however is known of a person employing«^oolie8 for this purpose. 
One or two monied men indeed are in the habit of advancing small sums to 
the workmen charging interest on the same, and bu)4ng up the gold at a 
certain price. But these men though they must be well aware of the 
actual quantity yielded have never entered upon the speculation themselves ; 
and we can only ascribe this to a conviction on their part of its unprofit- 
ableness.” 

We can only say, that it is not correct to draw conclusions from such 
data, for setting aside native apathy and lack of enterprise, the Com- 
mittee may on the same principle argue generally that no new mine should 
now be worked because it was not thought of by some enterprizing capi- 
talist centuries ago ! Likewise to judge of the present capabilities of the 
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mines by past productiveness, and by seeing a small quantity of gold dust 
washed out of nlluvinl deposit, is to say the least of it, a very doubtful way 
of arriving at the truth. We have suspicion that gold mines, like truth at 
the bottom of a well, lie hidden deep in the bowels of the earth ! 

Where gold is deposited in the bed of a river, it is natural to suppose 
veins of gold must exist in tfiie mountain whence the river flows, and this 
can only he discovered by the search which Lieut, Nicholson suggests, 
though the Committee prefer blaming that officer for not proving the 
existence of goldy before he even searches for d. This is incredible, 
but hear their own words ; — they conclude by saying, 

Nought now remains to be remarked on by the Committee, except 
Lieut. Nicholson’s statement of the existence of gold on the Neilgherries, and 
his SUGGESTION of THE PROPRIETY of CONTINUING THE SEARCH IN 
THAT DIRECTION. * 

“ It has been already surmised that the original deposits of the precious ore 
are to be found in the Koonda, Moorkoorty and Nciigberry ranges, and if 
they were discovered at a sufficiently grcaL elevation, the argument founded 
on the unhealtliiness of the country w'oiild not of course be applicable to 
them. But 710 proof has heen adduced before the (Committee of their 
existence^ no veins have yet been traced in these mountain masses, and 
Lieut. Nicholson rests his assertions on the vague report of a native, com- 
municated to him in a letter.*’ 

“ The Committee on mature consideration of all points, and guided more 
particularly by the conviction on their tfimds of the usual unprofitableness 
of operations in gold mines, derived from a careful perusal of various works 
on the subject, do not feel justified in recommending the adoption of 
JLieut. Nicholson s suggestion^ 

“ On the receipt of this report, the Government under date 2r)th Octo- 
ber 1833, ordered the search for gold to he ahatidoned^ a resolution that 
was approved of by the Court of Directors w'ith the following pithy addi- 
tion, that if the Government had directed these inquiries to he made before 
they authorised the commencement of any operations^ a considerahle 
expence would have been saved to themy 

The emphasis is ours, but what more need we add on the subject after 
such a pithy C])ilogue to this larce of “ seeking for gold.” 

The March No. of the '^Journal of the Asiatic Society*^ affords even 
a better treat to the Antiquary than usual, containing as it docs Lieut. 
Maiscy’s valuable report “on the xAntiquitics at Kalinjar,” illustrated by 
no less than 1 8 well 'CTRcuted y)lates, the first being a plan of the Fort 
and Hill of Kalinjar. This paper was “entirely drawn up at Kalinjar 
itself,” its truthfiilrtfess and value are therefore unquestionable. But as 
one Antiquarian Journal must fully supply the wants of readers in this 
country, we shall not here attempt to extract from this paper. 

Though not in itself scientific, yet as contained in a journal devoted to 
Science, and now under our notice, we next come to Captain Cunningham’s 
“ Journal from Simla towards Lodak.” This experienced traveller and 
onentalist, gives the dry details of his diurnal c record in as agreeable a 
shape as possible ; but there must have been many adventures by “ flood 
and field,” not suited for the pages of the Society’s Journal, which we 
wish we could persuade one of the party to give to the world. 
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One of C^aptain Cunningham’s objects is evidently to correct the errors 
and careless descriptions of former travellers over the same route. Thus 
llaron lliigcl and Mr. Vigne are flatly contradicted, whilst Moorcroft 
ap[)ears to have made more correct statements, and arrived at more natural 
conclusions. 

We will here beg leave to quote from the Journal his description of 
the Yunam Lake : 

The summit of the pass is almost level for about half a mile. Each 
of the prominent parts is crowned by a pile of stones covered with votive 
pieces of rag and horns which arc dedicated to Geipan. From the pass 
the road descended along the side of the hill to the bed of the Yunam 
river, which rises to the south-east near the sources of the Chandra and' 
tlie phaga. It then continued along the left bank of the Yunam for 
about miles to the Yunam lake, a large sheet of water, 1000 yards long 
by .500 yards in breadth. It must have been formerly more than twice 
this size, and it is probably much larger even in the present day during 
July and August, when the snows <irc melted by the mid-day sun. When 
Moorcroft saw it, it was clear : — hut w'C found it tinged with the pale oclirous 
clay, which is washed into it by a small stream on the left bank of the river 
immediately above the lake. The dry bed is an extensive sheet of small 
stones, below which the water may be distinctly heard trickling towards the 
lake. On the 28th of September, when I returned by the same road, I 
Ibund that the lake had shrank to about three-fourths of its former size, its 
level having fallen 3 or 4 feet, leaving the eastern side quite dry. The 
water was much clearer than before, which was most probably owing to the 
greater coldness of the season which had arrested the melting of the snow, 
and stopped the supply of water which formerly washed down the pale 
ochrous clay into the lake. Moorcroft remarks of the lake that ‘'not a 
weed deformed, nor a wave ruffled its pellucid and tran(|uil waters, there 
seemed to be no fish in it, nor was any bird, nor even a fly in its vicinity.” 
The same solitude and utter desolation of the scenery around tlie lake was 
remarked by ourselves, and suggested the following lines ; which arc 
descriptive of the place : , 

On Yimain’s still and yellow lake 
ISlo living thing is seen : 

Along its bleak and rocky shore 
There is no smiling green. 

The scathed hills rise on all sides 
As bare as at their birth, 

When by tremendous force upthrust 
Fresh from the depths of earth. 

No joyous bird on early wing 
lieholds the morning break ; 

But winter’s stern and chilly eve 
Frowns o’er the cheerless lake. 

Eternal silence; reigneth there 
Upon his snow-girt throne; 

And the unsyllabled dull air 
tSleeps echoless and lone. 
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The dreary stillness that pervades 
Earth, air, and all around, 

Appals the heart, and social man 
Longs for some cheerful sound. 

The traders wjth their laden sheep, 

Who pass by Yunam’s shore. 

Leave not their foot-prints on its stones, 

All desolate as before. 

Yet to the simple shepherd’s mind 
The place does not seem lone. 

For every hill and mountain pass 
Hath spirits of its own. 

But Gepan chiefly wins their love? 

To him square piles they rear, 

Upon each Pass with votive flags 
And horns of the wild deer.” 

The following is an interesting description of the Kampiis of Trebeck *. 

\3th September. To Riikchin, an encampment of Nomad Tartars, 
living in their black hair tents, each containing 4 or 5 people. 

These Nohiadsr appear to be a happy race, who being satisfied with little 
have but few wants. They are called Kampits (the Champas) of Trebeck. 
The men usually wear woollen great coats, reaching below the knee. As 
they are never washed but often darned and patched, these great coats are 
mostly rather tattered looking garments of many colours. They wear 
leggings also, generally of thick coloured woollen, which is put round the 
leg like a bandage, and secured by a long garter, usually of black woollen 
rope, which is wound spirally round the leg from the ancle to the knee. 
Their short boots arc made of goat-skin with the hair or wool turned out- 
wards and well stuffed with wool, which while it makes them warm to the 
wearer gives rather a clumsy appearance to his feet. 

'' The cap is generally a piece of goat skin with the hair inward, or else a 
woollen one, edged with skin or coarse red silk. The women go bare-headed, 
but they wear lappets round the cheeks and over the forehead, from which 
a broad band well studded with large flat badly flawed turquoises and cor- 
nelians, passed over the head, gradually narrowing until it reaches the waist 
behind. 

‘‘The hair is dressed in numerous thin plaits, which hang behind and over 
the shoulders, forming a complete fringe, or rather a sort of well greased mane 
to the head and ne^k. They frequently wear long great coats and leggings like 
the men ; but I have seen them also dressed in 3 or 4 thick woollen peti- 
coats, and a sheep-skin jacket with the wool turned inwards over the coat. 
The men also wear these sheep-skin jackets when they feel cold, and their 
tents are well supplied with them, as both sexes put them on when they 
go to rest. 

“ The men are generally from 5 feet to 5^ feet in height, and the women 
from 4J feet to 5 feet, yet they are hardy “and even strong, I have 
often seen the roof of my tent, which was wadded with cotton, carried 
throughout a whole march by one of these diminutive women ; although 
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the taller and finer looking men of Simla declared it to be too heavy for 
them to carry. These Nomads are generally of a deep brown complexion ; 
the girls are however rather fairer, and some of them have colour in their 
cheeks. They all have the small eyes of the Tartar races, and to use the 
words of an old traveller, they are “ a square, staiit, strong people, having 
platter faces, and flat noses.” Their ears are particularly large, and many 
of them wear ear-rings. Both men and women carry about with them all 
their property excepting some wooden pails for milk and a few large iron 
pans which they have for cooking their food. Knives and spoons, pipes 
and tobacco pouches, flint and steel, and a small cup, either of iron, brass, 
or wood, are carried by every one. These are usually crammed inside the 
great coat above the waist, where also may be found a long piece of woollen 
rope ^or fastening ])ackages, and occasionally a single or double flageolet, 
either of wood or lirass. 

“ Their cattle consists of herds of y^ks, or grunting oxen, with the long 
bushy tails, and droves of sheep and goats. The hair of the ykks is cut 
every summer, and woven into the "coarse cloth of which they make their 
tents. During the winter they live in the valley of the Indus ; in the 
summer they move to any places where they can find grass, water and fuel. 
They exchange their wool with the traders for wheat, flour, tobacco, and 
any thing else that they may require.” 

He had a shot at a wild horse, which he thus describes — 

“ A few hundred feet below the pass, on a level plain, I saw a single 
Kiang, or wild horse ; and by sending men to the right and left I was 
enabled to approach within 200 yards of the animal. The Kiang then 
moved off and 1 followed, and when he turned to look at me I stood still, 
and followed him again as he moved. After repeating this three different 
times I got within about 180 yards of him, and taking a steady aim, I 
struck liim six inches behind tlie shoulder, the ball passed clean through 
him striking the ground beyond. The animal then scampered off for about 
200 yards, reeled round, and fell over heavily to the ground. When I 
came up to him he was quite dead. The ball had passed through his 
heart, a lucky shot for a tWling piece at 180 yards. This animal, which 
is the E(juus Kiang of Moorcroft, is very coirrtnon about this part of the 
country.” 

Near the extremity of his journey he arrives at the Chumureri Lake, 
with which we conclude our extracts. 

Saturday, 1 ^Hh September . — Marched fi J miles to^-halting place on the 
bank of the Chumureri, Road for the first 2^ miles very sandy as far as 
the lake. At 2 miles further passed the Korzo Giinpay»^or monastery in- 
habited by one Lama, who resides there throughout the year. He rears 
some barley and turnips on the bank of the Korzo rivulet close to the lake, 
at an elevation of 15,000 feet above the sea. The barley had just been cut 
when we arrived there. It was still quite green ; but there was every ap- 
pearance of snow, and the Lama was afraid of losing his crop altogether. 
The barley looked strong and healthy, but the turnips were small and hard. 
The Lama informed me tha? even in the depths of winter the snow does 
not lie above knee-deep near the monastery, a point which I am disposed 
to believe from what 1 myself beheld on the two following days ; namely, 
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that aUhonip;h it snowed heavily for a whole day and night at the southern 
end of the lake, where the snow was a foot deep ; yet at the northern end 
near the monastery there was not even a trace of snow. This phenomenon 
would appear to be due to the following cause. The vast clouds, which 
are formed on the plains of India, are drifted northwards by the monsoon 
until arrested by the loftiest ranges of the Himalaya. The last of these 
mighty chains towards Ladak is that in which the Parang Pass is situated ; 
there the clouds discharge their contents. Beyond this lies the dry and 
desert country of Ladiik, where water is so scarce as not to afford sufficient 
moisture for the formation of any extensive clouds, which will account for 
the little snow that falls to the northward of these great ranges. 

At mid-day I placed a mark in the water to ascertain if possible whether 
there was any rise and fall in the level of the lake, but up to 6 o’clock I 
did not observe any perceptible change. The water of the lake was 
sweet to my taste, but the people of the country although they call it 
sweet, prefer for their own drinking^, that of the small snow streams 
which flow into the lake. Both of these facts would show that there 
must be an oujtlet to the lake. — If so it must be at its south-eastern 
end, as laid down by Trebeck, for I examined all the rest of the lake 
carefully ; and had I not on the following day been obliged to return in 
consequence of hdfavy snow, I should have examined the south-eastern 
quarter also to ascertain whether there was any visible outlet to the 
lake. Were there no outlet the water would be salt as in the other 
lakes ; and there would certainly be considerable rise in its level during 
the day from the melting of the snow and a corresponding fall at 
night. Dr. Gerrard however declares that “ whilst it is fed by consi- 
derable streams it has no efflux, and is kept at its level entirely by evapo- 
ration. I cannot agree with this opinion, for it appears to me that the 
greater the evaj)oration the more salt should be the water, which is not the 
casOf as it tasted sweet to me, and Trebeck found it only brackish. The 
lake is 15 miles in length and from 2 to 3 miles in breadth. The water is 
beautifully limpid and of a deep blue colour. I saw but few wild geese 
upon the lake. The mountains on both sides Were perfectly bare excepting 
near their summits, where ’there were some patches of snow ; they do not 
appear to rise more than 3,000 feet above the level of the lake.” 
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The name “Artesian” applied to the well of that denomination, is derived 
from “Artois,” the French province in which this kind of well was 
first used. 


(From the Builder, for February.) 

The Caledonian Horticultural Society, proposed a glass-enclosed winter 
garden, at first to be 140 feet in length by 35 in breadth, and afterwards 
enlarged so as to i^dmit of the cultivation of the most rare exotics as well 
as to form a brumal promenade. The project is likely, it is thought, to 
me^t with every encouragement. The clay model of the Edinburgh statue 
of Wellington, by Steell, is finished, and the bronze castings are to be also 
done at Edinburgh — the whole to be ready by June, 1849. 

The town-council of Perth having applied to Mr. Leslie, civil engineer, 
as to the preservation of the citjf from inundation, he has recommended 
the erection of a mound or embankment across the North Inch, and along 
the river side to the South- Inch. The inhabitants, however, it is thought, 
will be averse to any scheme involving what they will probably regard as 
an injury to their public park or play-grounds. 


Mr. Bennie, the engineer, is about to commence a survey at Dover, pre- 
paratory to the construction of a pier to extend 1,000 feet into the sea, for 
the mails and passengers from Calais and other continental ports. 


Electro-Telegraph . — An American projector proposes an electro-telegraph 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. It is already carried from the Atlantic 
to St. Louis in the valley of the Mississippi, whence the distance to the 
Pacific is 2,000 miles, and the estimate is that the line could be formed for 
300,000 dollars. 


Galvanised Iron.— Mr. R. Hunt, in the course of a lecture on mining, 
recently delivered at the London Institution, said — “Considerable attention 
had been lately paid to the process of galvanising iron, a discovery which 
promises to be oi the highest utility. Mr. Nadsmyth, of Patricroft, near 
Manchester, and Mr. Owen, two gentlemen connected* with the Government 
committee on the subject of metals, had lately been trying experiments, 
the result of which would indicate that, by giving ir(/h a coating of zinc, 
or by combining zinc with iron in its manufacture, it would he much im- 
proved, preserved from oxidising, and rendered less brittle ; and that old 
plates of iron, such for instance as had been used for the bottoms of ships, 
with an admixture of zinc, still possessed its original qualities ; and, in fact, 
iron, remelted from such plates, was found to be of better quality than at 
first. These experiments, had, indeed, excited great attention to the im- 
))ortant question, whether iron would not be improved by a small portion 
of zinc. Tinned iron exposed to the atmosphere, very soon became oxidised, 
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but in iron protected by zinc, although exposed to all weathers, there 
was no change. Indeed, a piece made bright remained so after being 
placed in water for several months. The zinced iron, which was now used 
for roofing large buildings, as for instance the new Houses of Parliament, 
had the quality of becoming encrusted with a coat of oxide of zinc, which 
prevented any further destructive effects from exposure to the atmosphere.'* 


Asphalted Brickwork, — Some parts of the citadel of Plymouth have 
been constructed of brickwork and Seyssel asphalte. The north embra- 
sure of the old saluting battery, the first of the kind ever built, took 12 
men four weeks to construct it, and was finished about three months since. 
The men worked under cover of tarpaulins, and had a furnace constantly 
lighted near them. Twelve tons scale weight of asphalte bricks and of 
liquid asphalte were consumed in its construction. Between the new work 
and the old, the asphalte was poured in boiling hot. The bricks seem to 
be all completely welded together ns if cast into a mould, and the experi- 
ment in every respect is said to be successful. 


Preservation of Paintings, — At a meeting of the Liverpool Polytechnic 
Society, in thc^ course of a conversation on the qualities of giitta percha, 
it was suggested that if valuable pictures were backed with a thin coating 
of gutta percha, it would enable them in a great measure, to resist the 
influence of the atmosphere, and render them all but imperishable. 

Sound Visible? — Our contemporary, the Literary Gazette^ speaks of a 
method recently discovered by which sound will be made visible, the effects 
of sound may of course be made visible, or even the action, which is its 
cause, but the statement, as put forth, would seem to be a contradiction 
in terms. Mais^ nous verrons; — ^perhaps. 

Sewing Machine, — A French firm have patented a machine, which will 
sew, stitch and make edgings with the same movement. It is said that it 
will entirely supersede hand jewing ! 

(From the ArtizaUyfor March,) 

To obtain the Outline of a Carving, Sir, — I have had in view for a 
long time, a quick and perfect means of obtaining the outline or a copy of 
a piece of carving, dr a cast, which may be of service to some of your 
numerous readers.^ A sheet of glass, of any convenient size, is framed 
like a slate, and placed over the object, or piece of work, and with a pen 
and thick Indian ink, I can easily trace out every line, which may be well 
seen through the glass : keeping my eye directly opposite the place I am 
tracing, so as to keep the pen right. This when dry, can be quickly 
traced, and all the lines may be rubbed off the glass, wliich is then fit for 
use again. 
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Anthracite, as Fuel in Locomotive Engines , — An endless fire-bar re- 
volving on two rollers, similar to Jukes’s patent in England, which has been 
introduced in America, to locomotive fire-boxes by Mr. W. G. Henniss, 
of Pottsville, for the consumption of Anthracite coal ; and, it is said, the 
invention lias met with complete success, and the decided approval of 
scientific men. • 

Discovery of Lead in Limestone . — We are informed that a valuable 
discovery of lead has been made in the mountain limestone, near Mac- 
quarie Harbour, in Van Dieman’s Land. 


(From, the Magazine of Science, for March,) 

%Iode of Administering Aperients to Children , — Phosphate of Soda 
may be used conveniently as a condiment in soups in the place of common 
salt. Children may be unconsciously beguiled into the taking of the 
medicine in this way, and it will iie found an excellent purgative. 

Astronomical Discovery . — It is announced that the Astronomers of Pul- 
kova have ascertained the existence of a third satellite to the planet Uranus. 
Ilerschell, the discoverer of this planet, thought to have pprceived as many 
as six satellites revolving round the parent luminary •,* but astronomers had 
only succeeded in determining the orbit of two amongst them, and it may 
even be doubted whether a trace of the others had ever been discovered. 
The discovery of a satellite, which only occupies 94 hours in effecting its 
revolutions round Uranus, confirms a remarkable fact, — amongst the four 
planets nearest the sun, the earth is the only one that possesses a satellite, 
whilst the most remote planets all possess several. 


A Natural Bridge in Illinois , — In Jackson county, Illinois, on the 
south side of Muddy River, near Murfreesborough,* there is a natural bridge, 
which is something of a curiosity. It is thrown across the bed of the river 
from buttresses of nearly equal size, worn out of the solid rock by the 
water as smoothly as if cut by a chisel. TJie bridge is a solid block of 
limestone, 84 feet in the span of the arch from buttress to buttress, 22 
feet above the bed of the stream, 15 feet wide, 7 feet thick in the middle, 
and about 1 2 feet thick at the ends resting on the two buttresses. 

The appearance of the whole is that of a modern stone bridge, except 
that the north end is a little lower and narrower than the other, though 
the inclination is not more than 2\ feet in its length on the top. It is 120 
feet long, and over it is a good road for horses. ^ 

Fire-proof Clothing , — The following communication on this subject has 
been addressed by a correspondent to the Editor of the Provincial Medical 
and Surgical Journal : — “ Sir, — In the last Number of your journal, at 
page 44, it is stated that clothing is said to be rendered fire-proof by being 
steeped in alum water. JL have heard the same observation made by some 
friends. It may be as well to state that I have steeped cotton and woollen 


* Sic. copy. 
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in a saturated solution of alum, and that they are not thereby rendered 
fire-proof ; on the contrary, they take fire readily.*’ 

Foul Air in Wells, — Lately a well being opened on the premises of a 
Surgeon of Sudbury, it was found to be so full of foul air that the workmen 
could not go down, a lighted candle being immediately extinguished when 
lowered. According to the Gloucester Chronicle^ Mr. A. J. Green having 
slaked about half a peck of lime in a pail, and let it down while steaming, 
in less than ten minutes a candle burned brightly, and the workmen were 
enabled to descend and commence their work in less than a quarter of an 
hour from the time of lowering the lime. 


Last proposal for England's Defence, — An ordnance railway, as near as 
possible to high water mark round the coast, with moveable batteries 
thereon capable of being impelled by steam to any point attacked by the 
enemy, of battering the invading ships, and destroying with grape shot the 
troops in their attempt to laud ; is the last proposal for England’s 
defence. 


Detection of Free Sulphuric Acid added to Wines, — When a piece of 
paper, which ha^ been touched with pure wine is dried at a gentle heat, the 
spotted portion is unaltered ; whereas paper which has been moistened 
with wine to which a very small portion of sulphuric acid has been added, 
reddens and becomes brittle and friable between the fingers when slightly 
rubbed, before the white paper becomes at all coloured. 

Pure wine to which nothing has been added, leaves by spontaneous eva- 
poration a violet blue spot ; whereas wine to which a very small quantity 
of sulphuric acid has been added (two to three thousandths) gives by dry- 
ing a rose coloured spot. 

On examining into the sensibility of this simple process, the authors 
found that they were able to detect by its means one thousandth ^ of sul- 
phuric acid in red wine. 

The paper most proper for the experiment is th5 common glazed paper, 
containing starch or fecula. This kind of paper is well known in com- 
merce ; and it is easy to discover it by the blue colour which it assumes 
when moistened with an aqeous solution of iodine. 


The National Clock, — It is proposed to construct a great clock in the 
tower of the new I^ouses of Parliament. It will be when completed the 
most powerful clock of the kind in the kingdom. According to the speci- 
fications, it is to strike the hour on a bell of from 8 to 10 tons weight, and, 
If practicable, chime the quarters on eight bells, and show the time upon 
four dials about thirty feet in diameter. With the exception of a skeleton 
dial at Malines, the above dimensions surpass those of any other clock-face 
in Europe. Among the conditions for the construction of the clock- drawn 
up by Mr. Airy, the Astronomer Eoyal, we find the frame is to be of cast- 
iron, wheels of hard bell metal, and to be so arranged that any one may 
be taken out to be cleaned without disturbing the others. Accuracy of 
movement is to be insured by a dead-beat escapement, compensating pen- 
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dulum, and going fusee. The first blow of the hammer when striking the 
hour to be within a second of the true time. The four sets of hands with 
the motion wheels will, it is calculated, weigh twelve hundred weight ; the 
head of the hammer two hundred pounds ; and the pendulum bob three 
hundred weight. Two estimates have been sent for its construction, one for 
^6*1600, the other for ^'3373, but the maker dots not yet appear to have 
been decided on. 


(From the Athenceum for March.) 

The Sydney Morning Herald o{ of Oct. 11, announces the 

return to that town of Dr. Leichardt^ in good health and spirits. Un- 
daunted by his late reverses, he has determined on making another attempt 
to cross the Swan River as soon as he can make the necessary arrangements. 
Dr. Leichardt has published in the paper in question “ An Account of a 
.Tourney to the Westward of Darling Downs, undertaken with a view of 
examining the country between Sir Robert Mitchell's track and my own.** 
It gives interesting details of the physical condition of that portion of the 
interior ; the entire geographical features of which will ere long be sys- 
tematically revealed by the persevering efforts of energetic travellers like 
these. 

Anastatic Printing. — Since my former communication on this subject, 

I have tried various kinds of paper as a medium for the Lithographic 
Chalk ; and find that those called Metallic paper (prepared for metallic 
pencils) make the nearest approach to the effect of lithography. Fine 
drawing paper smooth but not glossy, is the next best material. I have 
not tried Indian paper prepared as Mr. Templeton suggests ; but Mr. 
Delamotte informs me that he has found Indian paper too tender a sub- 
stance for transferring to zinc. For fine subjects it is essential that litho- 
graphic chalk be of a hard quality and cut to a fine point. The papyro- 
graphs thus produced, appear to the eye like lithographs, but when exa- 
mined with a lens they exhibit a different effect, in consequence of the sur- 
face of the paper consisting of horizontal fibres while that of a lithographic 
stone is made up of small conical points. I think however that the latter 
structure might be given to paper by mixing some finely powdered mineral 
substance with the fibrous pulp. Calcareous substances however will effer- 
vesce with the acids used in transferring, and siliceous ones would be too 
rough and gritty ; I would therefore recommend some hard aluminous 
matter, such ns powdered slate, brickdust, &c. which, ij^ mixed in due pro- 
portions with the paper, would probably enable us to produce all the effects 
of lithography without the use of stones. Having been asked as to the 
cui bono of this new process, I reply that its advantages are not artistic, but 
practical. It may be brought to equal perfection with lithography, but 
cannot exceed that art. But when we consider the extreme facility with 
which it is practised at times and places where weighty stones would be 
unattainable, the advantage of printing the actual sketches of an artist 
without exposing them to the ordeal of copying or reversing, and, lastly, 
the great rapidity of the transferring process, which is such that a plate 
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may be published within half an hour after the drawing is completed, — it 
will be admitted that the art of papyrography is not unworthy of cultiva- 
tion — I enclose a proof of one of our last experiments, and remain, &c, 

H, E. Strickland. 


Gravitation of the Electric Fluid, — Mr. Lake, of the Royal Labora- 
tory, Portsmouth, lias communicated to the ' Lancet’ the results of a singu- 
lar experiment, which appears to show that the electric agent is really 
fluid ; and that when collected so as not to exert its powers of attraction 
and repulsion, it obeys the laws of gravitation like carbonic acid, and other 
gases. The electric fluid was received in a Leyden jar , insulated on a glass 
plate. At the lower part of the jar was a crack in the side, in a star-like 
form, and from around this the metallic coating was removed. On charg- 
ing the jar it was observed that the electric fluid soon began to flow out in 
a stream from the lower opening ; and on continuing the working of the 
machine it flowed over the lip of the jar, descending in a faint luminous 
conical stream (visible only in the dark) until it reached the level of the 
outside coating, over which it became gradually diffused, forming as it 
were a frill or collar. When the jar was a little inclined on one side, there 
was a perceptible difference in the time of its escape over the higher and 
lower parts of the lip, from the latter of which it began to flow first. On 
discontinuing the working of the machine, the fluid first ceased to flow at 
the lip of the jar, and then at the lower aperture. On renewing the opera- 
tion, it first appeared at the lower aperture and afterwards at the mouth. 
This very ingenious experiment appears to establish the fact, that the 
electric fluid is material, and is influenced, under certain circumstances, by 
the laws of gravitation. Mr. Lake proposes for it the name of pyrogen ; 
but this is inconvenient, because it is already applied to certain chemical 
products. — Medical Gazette. 


(From the Mechanic s Magazine for Jan. and Feh.) 

FranklirCs Electric Feast, — Franklin, in a lettcar to Collinson, says, The 
hot weather coming on, whfjU electrical experiments are not so agreeable, 
it is proposed to put an end to them for this season, somewhat humour- 
ously in a party of pleasure, on the banks of the Schuylkill. Spirits at the 
same time are to he fired with a spark sent from side to side tlirough tlie 
river, without any other conductor than the water ; an experiment which 
we some time since performed to the amazement of many. A turkey is to 
be killed for our dinner by the electric shock, and roasted by the electric 
jack, before a fire tindled by the electrified bottle ; when the healths of all 
the famous electricians of England, Ilolland, France, and Germany are to 
he drunk in electrified bumpers under a discharge of guns from the electri- 
cal battery ! 

Curious Electrical Phenomena, — If a piece of paper be placed upon a 
smooth table, and then rubbed pretty smartly with Indian-rubber, the 
electricity which is developed is so powerful that two or three goose-quills 
may be made to adhere to the under side of the paper after it has been 
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raised above the table. By the same means I have charged a Leyden jar, 
and given a powerful shock, which extended to the shoulders. If two 
pieces of paper be used, one being placed over the other, and treated in the 
same manner, and drawn asunder in the dark, they will produce a striking 
cflect. No electricity is manifested until the paper is separated from the 
table or from the substance with which it was in contact when rubbed. If 
done upon an insulated plate of metal, a spark of an eighth of an inch may 
be obtained after the removal of the paper ; the only thing necessary is joer- 
feet (irgnessy but thefe is certainly something depending upon the equality 
of the paper. Silk may be used just in the same manner. — Ibid. 


7\) soften and mould Horn. — Horn may be softened by a degree of heat 
not jfxcecding that of melted lead and afterwards moulded into any required 
shape. The horn handles of knives, razors, &c. are now commonly made 
by moulding. The softened horn is first placed into a mould or die, which 
is then enclosed in a nut-cracker sort of clamp, and the die, clamp and horn, 
immersed in boiling water for d few minutes after which the clamp is 
screwed as tight as possible by means of a screw attached to the end oppo- 
site the joint. In about 20 minutes the horn is taken out and finished. 
It is commonly dyed of various colours, and perhaps blanched, though we 
do not recollect to have seen any articles of white horn. Ivory is usually 
whitened by boiling it in pearl ashes and water, and perhaps horn may be 
so also. — Ibid. 


The method of covering Globes. — Globes are covered with very thin 
paper on which the earth or firmament has been previously delineated ; 
but the paper must be cut into numerous gores or pieces, to enable it to 
assume the spherical form without any puckering or unevenness. Tlie 
number of pieces is usually 26, two of which, called pole papers, are circles 
embracing 30° around each pole ; and 24 gores of a fish form, divided at 
the equator. — Ibid. 

The Origin of Meteoric* Stones. — Various theories have been broached 
with respect to meteoric stones. Some have thought that they arc pro- 
jected from volcanoes on earth with such force as to convey them through 
the air for a great distance, and others are of opinion that they are pro- 
jected from volcanoes in the moon. With regard to the latter it has been 
said that if a body were projected at a rate equal to 6,000 miles in a second, 
that is three times faster than an ordinary cannon ball — it might be 
thrown beyond the bounds of the moon’s attraction, a^d brought in two 
days, within the limits of the earth’s attraction. This is however no evi- 
dence in support of the one theory more than the other. But there is no 
necessity to go either to the moon, or to the volcanoes of the earth for a 
feasible theory on this subject. When it is considered that in the whole 
of the metals a large quantity is carried off in various chemical forms, as in 
vapours, so attenuated almost as to set at defiance the closest experiments, 
and disseminated through the atmosphere, it certainly requires but little 
acquaintance with the wonders of chemical science, to imagine it possible, 
that in the upper regions of the air, some electrical or other influences 
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might bring them within the limits of cohesion, when their specific gravity 
would at once cause them to fall to the earth. R. Hunt. — Ibid, 

Prevention of Rot and Damp, 

Sir, — The recommendations in the late number of “ The Builder,^’ 
are very good as they go to the total removal of the cause : but the follow- 
ing plan succeeded with the smallest cost, by insulating the house from 
the wet below. 

It was devised above twenty years ago, by a gentleman who possessed 
two houses in Stamford street, where the wet crept up the walls and 
destroyed every thing against them to a considerable height. 

He provided a sufficient number of parallel slates to extend all round the 
two houses ; they were longer than the thickness of the walls, and sqftare- 
cdged to fit close ’together : then below the floor, but higher than any 
water could ever reach, he passed a thick saw into the mortar and quite 
through the walls, and as this advanced, he inserted the slates with cement 
all round the two houses and their parting walls ; literally sawing the 
houses from their foundations, and inserting a layer of slates through 
which it is known, water or damp cannot pass. 

This sufficiently cured the mischief, and the walls kept dry ever after. 

In another case In a house at Paddington, where there was not sufficient 
means of drainage, the land springs frequently flooded the kitchen floors. 
My friend had a well dug under the wall between the two kitchens, and 
put a pump there, and removed the soft water pipe and cistern into the 
yard at the back o£^the house, purposely to render access to the pump the 
most convenient, consequently it was so much used as to keep the house 
and floors quite dry. He always foimd the surface in the well much lower 
than the kitchen floors, even in the worst weather. 

I will mention a third plan used in a house where the stone floor was 
not flooded but always damp. 

The stones were taken up, and the earth made level and covered with 
sand. Over this and close up to the walls two layers of strong brown 
paper dipped in tar were laid on so as to overlap and break joint ; this 
was well covered with sand,' and the stones relaid, and they kept dry. 

Builder, March.'] C. Varley. 


(From the Artizan for March) 

Mechanical Railway Whistle , — An experiment was made on the South- 
Eastern Railway last month, with a mechanical railway whistle, patented 
by Mr. Wells of Suffolk Place. The sound of this whistle is produced 
by the action of a crank upon a couple of what may be termed air-pumps, 
10 inches diameter, the pistons having a 4 -inch stroke. The apparatus 
weighs about 1 cwt., and is so constructed, that the handle by which tlie 
whistle is worked can be easily turned by the guard while he is screwing 
on the break. The whistle was, in this experiment, fixed to an open 
third class carriage, attached to the 6h. 30m. down Dover train. There 
was a strong head wind against the train, a circumstance calculated to test 
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t lio pfTicacy of the contrivance. With the train partially shielded from the 
wind, and proceeding at about 20 miles per hour, the whistle was lieard by 
tlie engine-driver, but where a speed of about 40 or do miles an liour was 
attained, the whistle was found not to be sufficiently powerful. Hut the 
power of the whistle can be easily increased, without adding to the weight 
of the apparatus ; and it is probable that the*patentce will, by a little at* 
tention to the mechanism of his apparatus, make it a very useful invention. 


Novel invention , — There is deposited in the Portsmouth Dockyard, 
a working model of a “ peril indicator,” to denote the approach of ground 
to ships and steamers — the invention of Lieut. Westbook, R.N., of the 
Stag revenue cruisCT, on the Ryde district. The apparatus is positively 
too^^imple to describe — it is fitted to the keel of the vessel, and consists of 
a projection therefrom of two bars 10 ft. below the keel of the vessel ; im- 
mediately these bars, which are fitted forward as well as aft, touch ground, 
they spring up level with the keel, and ring a large bell in the engine-room, 
which is the signal for the engihecr to instantly reverse the engines and 
send the ship astern. The invention has met with the approval of some 
of the members of the Admiralty, and every scientific, naval, or other per- 
son who has seen it. A trial would fully demonstrate its usefulness and 
applicability — its ex])ense is too trivial to be an obstacle. . 


Quarrying Machine , — The newspapers have noticed a new stone drill- 
ing machine, and that it would shortly be tested upon some of the rjuar- 
ries in the neighbourhood of Newcastle. We can nofir state the result of 
a trial made upon the (piarry of Mr. R. Cail, near Gateshead. The ma- 
chine was put in motion by four men, and worked for an hour and-a-half, 
when they attained a depth of 8 ft. of 4-in. gauge : the holes were then 
charged with 1 9 lbs. of powder, and the discharge produced the removal 
of 5400 cubic feet of rock. We understand that it is likely to be very 
greatly patronised by cpiarry owners, from the rapidity with which it 
does its work, 

Paddle-Wheel Propulsion on Steam-Boats , — We have received a com- 
munication from Mr. Lupton, of Nelson-square, on the subject of the 
superiority of submerged propellers over paddle-wheels. The remarks 
and calculations are long and abstruse ; we can, therefore, only call atten- 
tion to the author’s ideas on the subject. He contends, that notwithstand- 
ing all that has been done, and ascertained, capable of being effected, it ap- 
pears, that in the use of paddle-wheels, the steam-power is employed very 
wastefully — equal, perhaps, to three-quarters of the whole power employ- 
ed ; while the maximum rate of travelling obtained is still slow — say 10 
miles per hour — and which any paddle-wheel steam-boat might increase, 
by the adoption of these submerged propellers, of from 21 to tit. dia- 
meter. The calculations are to prove these assumptions, from, wliich he 
deduces, that the *3} ft. propeller would perform 20 miles per hour, with 
no lost power. 
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New Aeronavlic Ship . — A letter from llotterdam, dated the 7th ult. 
states tliat M. F. L. de Rnijter lias invented an aeronautic, a consequence 
which is far preferable to that of M. Montomagor, of Madrid, as M. Ruij- 
ter's construction instead of requiring the power of the balloon, rises into 
tlie air from the impetus of its own working, with a weight of ‘J0(),000 
Nethcrlaiid pounds, with fmmense rapidity, and can be steered at will. 
M. de Ruijter will soon exhibit some experiments with a small model, 
1 ell 57 inches in breadth, 83 ells 14 inches long. 

The Safehj-Lamp . — At a recent meeting of the Geological and Poly- 
technic Society of Yorkshire, the Rev. W. Thorp read a paper, “ On a 
New Safety-lamp, affording three times as much light? as the Davy lamp, 
and quite as safe in the fire-diimps of coal mines.’’ The chief defect of the 
existing lamps was an insufficiency of light, which induced the workmen to 
withdraw the protecting wire-gauze, or substitute a naked candle. In order 
to obtain more light, the Rev. \V. Thorp introduces, with considerable inge- 
nuity, the argand, or rather the solar burner, characterized by the circular 
wick, and the air admitted through its centre from the bottom of the lamp, 
protected, of course, by gauzes of wire. Connected with this part of the 
lamp is an adjustment, placed outside of the cistern, by which the wick 
cun, with the greatest ease, be raised or lowered. Over the light is applied 
a chimney of iron, based with a few inches of glass, with air admitted to 
buj)ply the exterior of the flame from the inside of the lamp. This is so 
securely flxed, that it cannot be displaced or broken from the ordinary 
falls of minor casualties to which these lamps are liable to be exposed. 
Having obtained th#great desideratum — a much higher illuminating power, 
or more than five times the quantity of light the Davy lamp affords, or 
that e((ual to two mould candles generally used by miners ; the next ob- 
ject being to ensure perfect safety in every condition of the mine, there 
arc inserted into the chimney four or five chambers of wire gauze, so that 
the flame of ignited gas has to traverse eight or ten meshes before it can 
jmssibly reacli the exterior fire-damp ; but as one mesh, as in the 
old lamp, is perfectly safe, unless exposed to a current, and as no lateral 
current of gas or air can be exerted upon the flame on account of the chim- 
ney, the lamp is perfectly safe. And it is found, by any artificial means, 
utterly impossible to pass flame through these chambers of gauze, so that 
it appears to be quite safe under every circumstance and condition of the 
mine. There are other advantages over the Davy lamp of no inconsider- 
able value : — 1. It requires trimming only once a week, 2. The oil does 
not fall out if laid on one side. 3. It is much more easily cleaned. 4. 
The cheapest oil erfh be used in it. The price of the lamp will be only 3s. 
or 4s. more (perhaps less) than the Davy lamp ; and the latter can, at a 
small expence (5s.), be converted into the new lamp. A cast metal instead 
of a brass cistern can be made, by which the new lamp can be sold for 
even a less price than the Davy lamp. 


Improvements in Windlasses, Capstans, 5^c.-r-Every invention and im- 
proveineut connected with our maritime interests, is deserving of the con- 
sideration and support of all in any wny'*'conncctcd with commercial affairs, 
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involving as they do so enormous an amount of capital invested in our 
mereliant shipping interest, and in a great measure our national prosperity, 
possessing, as we do, the largest navy in the world. With these impres- 
sions, it was with much pleasure we lately inspected some working models 
of a windlass, and a capstan patented by Mr. Caldwell, and being now 
brought before the public by a company, under the title of “ Caldwell's 
Patent National Sell-Fleeting Windlass, Capstan, and Riding Bits Com- 
pany.” In the patent w indlass, instead of a number of levers thrust into 
corresponding holes in tlic shaft, making a continuous succession of jerks, 
as in the old plan, a lever is fixed in front of a serrated wheel, on the axis 
of the windlass. On this lever is an arm with a catch, which, on raising 
tlic lever, takes intp one of the serrated teeth on the shaft, and on pull- 
ing down the lever to its greatest extent, gives the windlass a quarter 
tiipti ; there is a ratchet wheel and pall as usual. There are two sets of 
these levers, arms, and wheels — by which two sets of men, raising and low- 
ering their levers, alternately, keep up a regular circular motion, and (iO fins 
of chain, weighing 1 0 or 11 cwt. can be got in, in 8 minutes by five men — 
and two men can give the heaviest ship a large or small quantity of cable as 
required at a moment's notice, at times when it would not be safe to veer the 
cable by the old windlass at all. The capstan and riding-bits are equally clhca- 
cious as the windlass, and in addition to their superiority, are some pounds 
less in cost than those of the old construction, while t» the shareholders it 
is confidently estimated that a very large per cenLage will he returned. 


(FromJ)r, Carpenters Popular CyclopcedicC^ of Natural Science,) 

Best directions of draught for carriages and means of reducing fric^ 
lion, — The laws of friction have an important bearing on the construction 
of carriages ; particularly as to the direction which the power of the liorse 
should be applied. It is found by experiment that this power will produce 
a much greater effect, when it is made to yiull the carriage somewhat 
upwards (or from the ground) as well as forwards, than when it pulls 
simply forwards ; and the angle at which the power may be best applied is 
determined in the following simple manner. Let the carriage be placed on 
a road having just such an inclination, that whilst at rest it will remain at 
rest, and that when put in motion it will continue to descend uniformly ; 
its downward tendency at this inclination therefore is exactly equal to the 
friction, and is counterbalanced by it. Now such an inclination is exactly 
that at which the power may bo most advantageously apj)lied when the 
carriage is moving on a horizontal surface ; for the power will then have 
the tendency to lift the carriage from the ground to just such a degree as 
may diminish its friction as much as possible, without^^my of it being use- 
lessly expended. Hence the rougher the road, and the more friction there 
may be in the axles of the wheels, the greater should be the inclination at 
which the draught is applied. In the railroad, in which the friction on the 
round is trifling in comparison with the pressure, the power is most advan- 
tageously applied horizontally, or in the line of the road. 

Many contrivances may be adopted to reduce friction, where it opposes an 
undesirable resistance to ’motion ; but the principle in all of them is the 
same, — that of substituting a rolling for a rubbing motion. It is in this 
that the superiority of the wheeled cart or carriage over the sledge consists. 
The friction of the latter uyjoy ice or snow is not too great to be readily 
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overcomp ; but upon a common road it is enormously increased ; whilst 
the interposition of very small wlicels or rollers at once diminishes it. 
There are few persons who have not witnessed the assistance given by 
rollers laid under a beam of wood or a block of stone, in facilitating its 
movement along the ground. In America it is not uncommon to move 
whole houses by a contrivance of this kind. The earth is gradually 
dug away beneath the foundations, and the walls are supported on hori- 
zontal beams as the earth is withdrawn until the whole house rests upon a 
timber frame-work. This is then drawrt up by capstans and pulleys over 
ways previously prepared ; the friction being diminished by placing rollers 
or balls between the moving surfaces. The largest mass ever thus moved 
is probably the block of stone, on which stands the colossal statue of Peter 
the Great at St. Petersburg. It is estimated to weigh 400,000 lbs ; and its 
size may be judged of by the figure on its top in the accompanying diagram, 




representing the mode in which the moving power was aj>j)licd ; this figure 
is that ot a Drummer, who was placed there to regulate tiie movements of 
the men employed. The mass of stone was supported on each side 
upon two vast beams, which were grooved to receive the friction balls ; 
on these one beam was made to move over the other with the least 
possible friction. By these means this enormous block was drawn to a 
distance of several miles, by the combined elfortsof a large number of men. 


The applications of the Wedge . — The applications of the wedge in the 
various mechanical arts are extremely numerous. Not only are large 
strong wedges driven in by heavy hammers, employed for riving timber or 
for splitting stone, but all our cutting instruments with two inclined edges, 
such as knives, axes, sabres, &c., operate on the same principles. Wedges 
are often used again to raise immense weights through a small height, and 
they have the great advantage over all other mechanical powers of being 
app led extremely easily in such esses. Thus, when it is necessary to 
examine and repair the keel of a ship, slie is floated into a dock, and the 
water at high water steadied by shores, as the tide ebbs she settles upon 
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fixed blocks placed to receive her keel. It is an object to cause her to be 
entirely suspended or supported upon these shores, in order to remove the 
blocks from under the keel ; and this is accomplished by putting wedges 
under the lower ends of the former, and causing them to be all driven in 
at the same time. Though the ship may be thus raised by only an inch 
or two, she is completely lifted ofl* the blocks, ■which may then be removed. 
Another plan is adopted in some dockyards, which is also an application of 
the principle of the wedge, though in a mode entirely contrary to this. 
The blocks on which the ship at first rests, are made in three pieces, the 
middle one of which has a wedge form with the sides sufficiently inclined 
towards each other to prevent its being held between the other two when 
a considerable weight is resting upon them. It may be prevented from 
springing out however by a pin which is passed transversely across the 
thi€e in the position of the dotted line ; and the block will then bear the 
same amount of pressure as if it were solid. Now, after has settled dowji 
and has been propj)ed up on the shores, these blocks are easily removed, 
one after the other by simply drawing out the pin from each and striking 
the small end of the middle or wedge piece with a hammer, which will 
cause it to spring out. This method has the great advantage of not re- 
quiring a large number of men to be brought together for the purpose of 
lifting the ship off the blocks ; for these being thus removed from under 
her, she is left supported on the shores, exactly in hor previous position. 

A successful application of wedges has been made, in restoring to the 
perpendicular a very tall chimney which had become considerably inclined 
in consequence of a defect in the foundation. In the oil-mill too, the 
wedge is the principal agent. The seeds ^rom which the oil is to be ex- 
tracted are placed, after having been reduced to the state of meal by 
another machine, in horse-hair bags, which are laid between upright planes 
of hard wood ; between these planes are large wedges, which are driven 
down by the successive blows of heavy beams of wood ; and the pressure 
thus produced is so great as to compress the matter within into a mass 
almost as dense as the wood itself. The pressure is removed by causing 
one of the beams to fall a few times on the small end of the wedge, placed 
ill the contrary direction: There is a very simple and useful application 
of the wedge, the o])eration of which closely* resembles the one just des- 
cribed, though its purpose iss difrerent. It is often desirable to fix large 

timbers together with 
wooden, rather than 
with iron fastenings ; 
Jig- 3, especially in situations 

where the latter would 
be exposed to corro- 
sion through damp, 
ness. With this view, 
a wedge-shaped mor- 
tice (ac, c'a, and be, 
c'b') in each of the 
timbers ; these mor- 
tices are of the same 
size at their smaller 
extremities, cc', which 
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correspond when the timbers are laid together. Two pieces of hard 
wood are cut out, of such a form as to fit into the sides of this double 
wedged shaped hollow, leaving between them an interval, which is some- 
what broader at the top than the bottom, and if a wedge with sides very 
slightly inclined be driven in between them, they will be pressed against 
the sides of the mortice, with a force so great, that no power can draw the 
timbers apart. This method is used in bolting together the timbers of the 
immense wooden bridges, which have been erected in America. — Popular 
Cyclopcedia Natural Science. 


Remarlidble Experiment. — A recent work of science gives the following 
novel experiment, which settles questions of some im,portance in philo- 
sophy : — “ Two hundred weight of earth were dried in an oven, and after- 
wards put into an earthen vessel. The earth wa% then moistened with rain 
water, and the willow tree, weighing five pounds, was planted therein. Dur- 
ing the space of five years the earth was carefully watered with rain water, 
or pure water ; the willow grew and flourished, and to prevent the earth 
being mixed with fresh earth or dust blown in it by the winds, it was 
covered with a metal jdate, perforated with a great number of small holes 
suitable to the free admission of air only. After growing in the air for 
five years, the tree was removed and found to weigh 1(39 pounds and about 
3 ounces ; the l(*aves‘ which fell from the tree every autumn were not in- 
cluded in the weight. The earth was then removed from the vessel, again 
dried in the oven and afterwards weighed ; it was discovered to have lost 
only two ounces of its original weight; thus 169lbs of woody fibre, bark or 
roots, were certainly produced ; but from what source? The air has been 
discovered to be the source of tne solid element at least. This statement 
may at first appear incredible, but, on slight reflection, its truth is proved, 
because the atmosphere contains carbojiic acid, and is a compound, or 714 
parts by weight of oxygen, and 338 parts weight of carbon. — Mayazhic of 
Science and School of Arts. 


Solar Kitchen. — Sir Jno. Ilerschcl, by several experiments on thermo- 
meters variously exposed, shows the temperature acquired by the surface 
soil of the sandy regions, called the Ca[)e Fiats, to amount frequently to 
140° or lo()° Fahr. When however the heat communicated from the sun 
is confined and prevented from escape and so forced to accumulate, very 
high temperatures are attained. Thus, in a small mahogany box, blackened 
inside, covered with window glass, fitted to the size, but without putty, and 
simply exposed perpendicularly to the sun’s rays, an enclosed thermometer 
marked, on Nov. 23, 1837, 149°; on Nov. 24, 14G°, lo0°, 152", kc. 
When sand was heaped round the box, to cut oft* the contact of cold air, 
the temperature rose, on Dec. 23, 1837, to 177°. And, when the same 
box with its enclosed thermometer, was established under an external frame 
of wood, well sanded up the sides and protected by a sheet of window-glass 
(in addition to that of the box within) the temperature attained, on Dec. 
3, 1837, were at Ih. 33in (Appar T.), 207° ; at Ih. 50m. 217°, 5 ; and 
at 2h. 44m., 218° ; and that with a steady breeze sweeping over the spot 
of exposure. 

Again, on Dec. 5, under a similar form of exposure, temperatures were 
observed at Gh. 19m., of 224° ; at Gh. 29m. 230° at Ih. 15m. 239° ; and 
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at 111. r)7m. 248° ; and at 2h. .O/m., 240°, 5. As these temperatures far 
surpass that of boiling water, some amusing experiments were made by 
exposing eggs, fruit, meat, ike. in tlic same manner, all of which, after a 
moderate length of exposure, were found perfectly cooked, tlie eggs being 
rendered hard and powdery to the centre ; and on one occasion a very res- 
pectable stew of meat and vegetables was prepared, and eaten with no small 
rtdisli by the entertained by-standers. “ I doubt not,” added Sir John 
11 erschell, that by multiplying the enclosing vessels, constructing tliern 
of cofiper blackened inside, insulating them from contact with each other 
by charcoal supports, surrounding the exterior one with cotton, and !)ury- 
ing it so, surrounded in dry sand, a temperature approaching to ignition 
might readily be Commanded without the use of lenses.” — “ Results of 
Observations at the Cape,''' 

The Largest Cluster of Stars . — Among the illustrations to Sir John 
llcrschcH’s work is the noble globular cluster. Centaur, beyond all comjiari- 
son the ri(;hest and largest objcct»of the kind in the heavens. The stars 
arc literally innumerable ; and as their total light, when perceived by the 
naked eye, aifccts it hardly more than a star of the fifth or fifth to fourth 
magnitude, the minuteness of each may be imagined : it must, however, be 
recollected that as the total area over which the stars are ^diffused is very 
(‘onsidcrable, (not less than a quarter of a square degree,) the resultant 
ini)»ression on the sensoriurn is, doubtless, thereby much enfeebled ; and 
that the same quantity of light concentrated on a single point of the retina, 
would very probably exceed a star of the third magnitude. On a consi- 
deration of all the swce])ing descriptions, as from a great many occasional 
inspections of this superb object. Sir John Ilerschell inclines to attribute the 
jippearance of two sizes of stars, of which mention is made, to little groups 
and knots of stars of the smaller size lying so nearly in the same visual 
line, as to run together by the aberrations of the eye and telescope and 
not to a real inecjualhy. This explanation of an appearance often noticed 
ill the descriptions of such clusters, is corroborated in this instance, by the 
distribution of these apptyently larger stars in rings, or mesh-like patterns, 
chiefly about the centre, where the stars are most crowded. — Ibid, 

Drainage of Towns . — If this Magazine should happen to meet the eye 
of any of the Calcutta Municipal Committee, it may be useful to them to 
know, that the February No. of the Mechanic' s Magazine, contains long 
papers on Sewerage and Drainage by Prof. Cowie, of C. E.; Col. Putney ; 
and on the ventilation and construction of Sewers by W. Dredge, C. E. — 
Ed, F M, 


Further Notice,s of Chloroform. 

Royal Institution , — January 28th. — The Duke of Northumberland, Presi- 
dent, in the chair. — PnOFESSOR Bkunde, “ On the composition of Ether 
aiul Chloroform, and their physiological eftccts.” Having given a succinct 
outline of the chemical history of ether, from the first notice of this substance 
in the dispensatories of the 16th century to the present time, Professor Brutide 
noticed the more recent discovery of the nature and composition of Chloroform 
by Dumas, Liebig and other continental philosophers. The formations of these 
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bodies were traced from their ultimate elements. It was shown liow growing 
vegetables elaborate starch from the carbon, hydrogen and oxygen, which they 
derive from tlie soil ; bow starch can be made to pass into sugar, and how in 
the process of fermentation sugar is converted into alcohol, as was experi- 
mentally demonstrated, is split up fas it were) into ether and water, when 
bi ought into contact with oil of vitriol at a particular temperature. The deri- 
vation of chloroform from the same substance (alcohol) by means of chlorine, 
with the aid of basic oxide was explained. The curious relation of this liquid 
to the acid derived from ants (from which its name originates) as well as the 
modern hypothesis in regard to organic metalloids were briefly stated, and 
many experiments were made to demonstrate the physical and chemical proper- 
ties of ether and chloroform. The remaining portion of Professor Brunde’s 
discourse was devoted to an enquiry into the physiological effects of the vagours 
of these substances. 

These effects were classified as being comprised in five definite and progres- 
sive stages : — 1. In the first stage, which is transcient, the patient is exhila- 
rated, but conscious of what passes beforb him, able to direct the motion of 
his limbs, and sensitive to pain. 2. In the second stage, mental functions as 
well as voluntary movements are performed, but irregularly. The patient 
knows not where he is ; is generally, but not always ready to do wliat he is 
directed. This according to Dr. Snow, who has investigated the whole subject 
with great accuracy, is the stage of dreams. 3. It is in the third state that 
the mental functions and the voluntary movements become dormant, although 
external impressions may here produce involuntary action. Any pain inflicled 
in this stage might call forth a groan, but it would not be expressed by articulate 
words. 4. In the fourth stage no movement, except that occasioned by the heart 
and lungs, takes place. This stage is characterized by the snoring of the 
patient, which indicates him to be in a condition of absolute insensibility. 5. 
In the fifth stage, which has been witnessed only in the inferior animals, the 
breathing becomes laboured and irregular, involuntary and voluntary muscles 
are alike powerless, respiration and circulation successively cease, and death 
ensues. Ilaving alluded to the psycological question whether (as for example 
in the second stage) it was possible that pain shoukl be felt, but not remem- 
bered afterwards, Prof. Brande concluded by remarking that this new appli- 
cation of chloroform exhibited organic chemistry from a point of view from 
which philosophers delighted to regard it, — that a proof was here afforded 
of the utility of every discovery ; w'hile the hope was encouraged that human 
researches in this branch of science might, ere long, be rewarded by obtaining 
something which in its capability of benefiting mankind, might become in re- 
gard to chloroform, .what chloroform was to ether . — Artizan for March, 


Professor Simpson on Chloroform, 

“ It is perhaps not unworthy of remark,” writes Prof. Simpson, “ that when 
Soubeiraii, Liebig and Dumas engaged a few years back iu those enquiries 
and experiments by which the formation and composition of chloroform was 
first discovered, their sole and only object was the investigation of a point in 
philosophical chemistry. They laboured for the pure love and extension of 
knowledge. They had no idea that the substance to which they called the 
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aileiilion of their cheiTiical brethren could or would be turned to any practical 
purpose, or that it possessed any physiological, or therapeutic effects upon the 
niiirfTal economy. 1 mention this to shew that the cui bono argument against 
philosophical investigations, bn the ground that there may be at first no appa- 
rent practical benefit to be derived from them, has^ been amply refuted in this, 
as it has been in many othe^ instances.” This substance has also been used 
medically but in minute doses, for the relief of asthma. Its inhalations, its 
crowning application, is due entirely to Prof, Simpson. At the risk of em- 
ploying one or two chemical terms, we will shortly mention the manner in 
which this interesting fluid is formed. The stinging sensation produced by 
ants has been attributed to the presence of a peculiar acid in the liquid injected 
into the wound calletl formic acid.'* Formyle is what is termed the nypo- 
thetii:al radical of the acid of ants. When formyle unites with chlorine gas it 
forms a chloride, of which there are several ; and the highest of these is tife 
perchloride of formyle or chloroform, the wonderful agent in question. In prac- 
tice it is easily procured by distilling in a capacious retort chloride of lime, 
water, and pure alcohol together ; me chloroform distills over, and after under- 
going a few simple processes, is fit for use. In this experiment formyle is 
(hypothetically) produced artiflcially by the decomposition of the alcohol, but 
it is identical with that which is the theoretical radical of the acid of ants, or 
formic acid. It is hoped this succinct statement will be readily comprehended, 
but, believing as we do that this is the kind of knowledge, most valuable in a 
scientific communication, though the mastery of it may prove a little distasteful, 
we make no excuse for its introduction. As thus obtained it is, when pure, a 
heavy, colourless, and transparent liquid, possessing a very agreeable ethereal 
fruit-like odour, somewhat like that of apples, and a pleasant saccharine taste. 
It readily evaporates, boiling at 141° of Farhenheit’s thermometer. It is next 
to uninflamable, and this is an advantage which the Professor appears to have 
overlooked, as there was always a great risk attending the employment of so 
highly combustible a liquid as ether in large quantities. A bottle upset and 
an accidental light falling upon the spilled fluid, would All an apartment with a 
sea of fire. No such consequences would attach to a similar misfortune with 
chloroform. Such are the Chemical and physical properties of this extraordi- 
nary fluid. * 

In reference to the subject of anaesthetic agents generally, Professor Simpson 
makes the following observation, which goes to demonstrate that while we 
may extensively employ the substance, yet we are ignorant of the manner in 
which its valued effects are produced — “ It is now well ascertained that three 
chemical compound bodies possess, when inhaled into the lungs, the power of 
superinducing a state of anaesthesia, or insensibility to pain^in surgical opera- 
tions, namely, nitric oxide,” (or “ laughing gas) sulphuric ether, and per- 
chloride of formyle. These agents are entirely different from each other in their 
chemical constitutions, and hence their elementary composition affords no 
apparent clue to the explanation of their auoesthetic properties.”— 

London Magazine^ Feb. 
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Chloroform in Child-birth. 

The use of chloroform in surgical cases has been universally successful, if 
we except a few cases, in which vomiting and head -ache have subsequently 
occurred ; and which may in all likelihood, be referred to the use of impure 
chloroform, or its unskilful application. We see that the medical papers are 
full of testimonies as to its excellence. Prof, Simpson writing in the ‘ Lancet,’ 
says — “ Since the latter end of January I have employed etherisation, with 
few and rare exceptions, in every case of labour which has been under my 
care. And the results, as I already stated in the ‘ Lancet,’ two weeks ago, 
have been indeed most happy and gratifying. I never had the pleasure of 
watching over a series of more perfect or more rapid reroveries ; nor have 1 
once witnessed any disagreeable result to either mother or child. 1 do not 
remember a single person to have taken it, who has not afterward declared her 
sincere gratitude for its employment ; and her indubitable determination to 
have recourse again to similar means, under similar circumstances. Most have 
subsequently set out, like zealous missionaries, to persuade other friends to avail 
themselves of the same measure in their hour of suffering. And a number of 
my most esteemed medical brethren in Edinburgh, have adopted it with 
success and results equal to my own. At the same time I most sincerely 
believe that we are all of us called upon to employ it by every principle 
of true humanity, a^ welf as by every principle of true religion. Medical men 
may oppose for a time the superinduction of an Osthesis (insensibility) in 
parturition, but they will oppose it in vain ; for certainly our patients them- 
selves and their friends will force the use of it upon the profession.” This is 
decisive language, and would only be employed by the Professor under the full 
conviction that a great blessing results from this discovery. — Family Herald. 


Expei'iments on Animals with Chloroform, and for restoriny suspended 

animation. 

Dr. Plouviez, of Lille, has made experiments on Animals with Cldoroform. 
A small dog weighing about eight pounds, was made to inhale a drachm and 
a half of Chloroform. Frotm the expiration of 10 to 15 seconds the animal 
was in a state of insensibility. The breathing was soon difficult, and in a short 
time the animal was dead. The time that elapsed between the exlnbition of 
the dose (about the twentieth part of an ounce) and death was a minute and a 
half. On dissection there was nothing to indicate the cause of death. Dr. 
Plouviez, in order to ascertain what course should he taken in the event of such 
an accident occurring to a human patient, made several experiments with vari- 
ous animals that were ceasing to breath after the use of Chloroform. He 
introduced air into the lungs in the same way as is done with persons who have 
been suffocated with the fumes of charcoal, by stimulating the act of respiration 
and from time to time slightly compressing the chest. By adopting this means 
all the animals speedily resumed their former state. lu some cases he even 
waited until the l3reathing had entirely ceased and the animals were apparently 
dead. In various periods of time, from 30 seconds to 4 minutes, he was able 
to restore them to life. — Ibid. 
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Chloroform in Manufactures. 

Tiik powerful solvent capabilities of Chloroform are now by experiment fully 
established. Caoutchouc, resin, copal, and gum-lac, bromine, iodine, the 
essential salts, &c., yield to its solvent power. This property may, it is believ- 
ed, prove extensively of advantage in many of the fine and useful arts. — Phar- 
maceutical Times. 


A Rival to Chloroform. 

A NEW agent for producing insensibility to pain has lately, it is asserted, been 
discovered in Norway, and tried with much success in Christiana. The 
Morgenblad states* that it consists of sulphate of carbon, which may be ob- 
tained in abundance from charcoal with very little trouble and at a small cost. 
It is employed in the same way as chloroform, the place of which it will 
probably soon take. The discovery was made by M. Herald Thanlow, an 
apothecary in Cliristiana. — Atheni. March. 


Chloroform v. Mesmerism. 

We regret to be obliged to record that occasionally, though rarely, deaths 
have occurred both at home and in this country, frqm Uie inhalation of 
this useful and alleviative agent, but all sensible people must consider such 
occurrences as in the natural course of sublunary events. It can never for 
a moment be supposed that this agent can act harmlessly on every con- 
stitution, and it remains now to discover by practice what constitutions will 
not bear this treatment. But to those who we see are inclined to take ad- 
vantage of these accidentally fatal events to cry down Chloroform in order 
to set up Mesmerism, we should say that they were acting injudiciously ; both 
agents are very useful to the faculty, and to their suffering patients ; but it 
sliould he remembered, that whilst Chloroform is instantaneous almost in its 
effect, that, Mesmerism frecjuently requires days of manipulation ; and in the 
mean time the patient may die of mortification ; whilst by administering Chlo- 
roform the chances of his fecovery are infinitely greater than are the chances of 
his sinking under the operation as usually practised. And it should likewise 
be remembered, that if Chloroform occasionally proves fatal, that Mesmerism at 
least as frequently fails to take effect at all, especially on European constitutions, 
and though in itself probably a safer agent, yet as regards the patient, we have 
shown above, that it may be indirectly the cause of death, by failing, or delay- 
ing to take effect. Among the above notices will be found one, in which it 
is shewn how suspended animation may be restored. — Ed. P. M, 


Chloroform. 

A MODIFICATION of M. Soubeiraii’s process of preparing chloroform has been 
pioposed by MM. lluraut and Laroeque, rendering the production of chloro- 
form more expeditions and, less cosily : — Let 35 litres of water l>e pWed in 
a still in a water-bath and raised to a temperature of 36° to 40° ; then in it 
dilute five kilogrammes of quick lime, previously slaked, and ten kilogrammes 
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of the chloride of lime of commerce. Then put in litre of alcohol of 85'’ ; 
and when well mixed, lute and raise the temperature as quickly as possible, to 
the boiling point of water. In a few minutes the head of the still becomes 
heated, and when the heat has reached the extremity of the neck reduce the 
fire ; soon distillation goes on rapidly, and continues of itself till the end of the 
operation. Separate the chloroform by the ordinary methods ; only instead 
of distilling as recommended by M. Soubeiran, the liquors, which float on 
the chloroform, preserve them for a subsequent operation, which commence 
immediately. Introduce anew into the still, without removing anything there- 
from, 10 litres of water ; raise again to 36° or 40°, and then add three to four 
kilogrammes of the lime and ten kilogrammes of the chloride, mix carefully, 
then pour in the chloroformic liquor of the preceding operation, with the ad- 
dition of one litre only of alcohol, and proceed as before ; with a still suffi- 
ciently large, a third, and even a fourth may be conducted, employing the same 
doses of substances and working as above. 

In four operations MM. Huraut and Larocque generally obtain, with 4^ 
litres, or 3*825 k. of alcohol at 85 degrees, from the first distillation, 550 
grammes of chloroform ; from the second, 640 ; from the third 700 ; from the 
fourth 730 : in all, 2*620 grammes of chloroform. 

Calculating the quantity of the material used and the weight of the product 
obtained by the above process the cost of the chloroform is not above 1 4 francs the 
kilogramme. MM. Huraut and Larocque find that the more rapidly the 
operation is conducted the greater is the quantity of the chloroform proiluccd ; 
and to this end they heat the water before putting in the lime and the chlo- 
ride. By using the water-bath, too, and the lime, the boiling over which in 
M. Soubeiran’s process is so considerable, is scarcely sensible. Tbe chloro- 
form of their process does not contain chloride when well worked ; they say also 
that the spirit of wood, if it give a little more product than alcohol, is less 
advantageous, because of its higher price, and because of the disagreeeble odour 
it gives to the chloroform . — Literary Gazette, February 12. 
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The Heirs Expectant By Maky Howitt. 

Chapter I. 

“ A VEEY extraordinary dream was that of mine*!” said Mrs. Ashenliiirst of 
llarbury, to her daughter, who sat at her little work-table, preparing her green 
tall'ety gown for an evening party. 

Mrs. Ashenliurst sat in her usual large chair ; the Book of Common Prayer, 
and the last year’s Court Calendar — the only books she ever rea<l — lying be- 
fore her ; her finger instinctively was between the gilt-edged pages of the book 
of honour, but it remained unopened, and she repeated that hers had been an 
exti-aordinary dream? 

“ But you know, mamma,” returned her daughter, “ we were talking of 
my tAicle only last night.” 

“ And did I not dream of him the night before ?” was the lady’s interroga- 
tory reply. 

“ You did, mamma.’' ^ 

“ Tt is seven-and-twcnty years, my love, since your uncle left England. I 
did not think at that time to have been so completely forgotten.” 

“ Perhaps he is not living,” suggested the young lady. 

“ A man of his consequence could not die even in India without its Ixiing 
known at home. His proi>erty must be immense by this ^time,” mused Mrs. 
Ashenhurst : “ fourteen years ago I read in the Bath Journal that he was reckoned 
about the most fortunate man m India. In person j^our uncle was very much 
like our relation Lord Montjoy, — you remember him, love, — tall, and hand- 
somely made ; to be sure, he was one of the finest men I ever saw !” 

“ lie must be very much altered now,” remarked Miss Ashenhurst ; “ if he 
were to return, you would hardly know him.” 

“ My love,” said her mother, “do look how you are sewing that tucker 
in I — give the lace its full depth : that is not lace to put out of sight !” 

The young lady drew out her thread, and did as her mother desired her. 

“ I protest,” said Mrs. Ashenhurst, “that it was very unhandsome of Mrs. 
Parkinson to invite us only yesterday for her party this evening, when 1 know 
every body else was asked a week ago. We should not have been invited at 
all if she could have mode up her number without us ; I am only wanted for a 
fi)urth at a pool. 1 do not "think I shall go after all; you can say, niy love, 
that 1 was but indillerent. Mrs. Parkinson will understand what it means. 
If we had five hundred a-year we should be as much th(hight of as Mrs. Wil- 
loughby and her daughters. No, no, I shall not go, Jane.” 

“ If your dream comes true,” replied Jane, “you will be even more thought 
of than Mrs. Willoughby.” 

“ 1 shall not wish you to wear any ornaments to-night, my love,” continued 
the mother ; “ those Miss Parkinsons are so overdone with rings, and ne<.*k- 
hices, and ear-rings ; it is far more ladylike to wear no ornament than to 
overdo it as they do.” 

A few moments’ j)au80 ensued, in which Jane was thinking of her gown and 
Mrs. Ashenhurst of her dream ; at length she imiuircd — 

“Did you see that travelling carriage, my dear ?” 

“ Yes,^ said Jane ; “ I was walking m the garden as it passed. It was a very 
handsome carriage ; the gentleman was travelling post, and had four servants.” 

“ The gentleman ! then there was but one gentleman in it ? Lord ! xhow 
foolish I am !” exclaimed Mrs. Ashenhurst. 

“ 1 could not help thinking,” said Jane, smiling at her own childishness, 
“ what jJenty of room there would have been for you and me, mamma ; ami of 
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what a charming tour we would moke somewhere or other if we were rich 
enough to command such a carriage.” 

“ Do you know, my love,” said Mrs. Ashenhurst, recalled to her own cir- 
cumstances by her daughter’s vision of greatness, “ that Betty wants her wages 
raised. It will not suit me to keep her at advanced wages.” 

“ She is an excellent servant, and always looks so clean and respectable,” 
replied Jane ; “ I shall be very sorry to part with her.” 

“ But, my love, Betty is unreasonable — such an easy, comfortable place as 
she has; and 1 have already advanced her wages half-a-guinea! and every 
lialf-a-ffuinea, you know, my love, is of importance to us.” 

At Aat very moment, as if to verify the saying, “Talk of a person and 
they’ll appear,’^ Betty came hastily into the room, exclaiming — 

“ Oh, ma’am ! here’s a poor soldier who has been knocked down by a gentle- 
man’s coach and run over for certain ! Thomas Thack^ay has brought him 
in,” added she with a simper, “ and I am afeard he’s badly hurt !” < 

Mrs. Ashenhurst rose hastily, so did her diiughter, and followed Betty into 
the kitchen. There they found our friend Daniel Neale, wearing his old regi- 
mentals— for this was his very first pilgrimage as a beggar, — and though not 
above forty years of age, looking much older, not only from the wear and tear of 
hard service, but from his natural conformation both of countenance and figure. 
The pain he was enduring was indicated rather by the compressed lips and 
contracted brow than by any verbal expression ; and, altogether, his appearance 
was that of a man of iron nerves, though of somewhat slight person, who would 
desire to excite c adnpration by patient endurance rather than com^iassion by 
lamentation and complaint. By his side stood the aforesaid Thomas Thackaray, 
and Betty twisted the corner of her apron between her fingers while she looked 
on from a distance. When Daniel saw the ladies, he attempted to rise ; but 
Mrs. Ashenhurst insisted on his remaining seated, and inquired concerning the 
accident. 

“It was partly my own fault,” said the beggar: “I saw the Colonel in the 
parriage — (General that now is, — and I wanted to make myself known, — more fool 
me, for any good he could have done me, if he had hurled me a lack of rupees 
from the coach window ! — but I got someway knocked down by the horses, and 
I think my ribs are broken !” 

“Poor man!” said Miss Ashenhurst, and her mother inquired if the gentle- 
man was aware of the accident. 

“ Oh yes, my lady he returned, “ and bade me follow him to Wood Leigh- 
ton, near where ho has bought a grand place : but sorrow take me if I do !— I 
never knew good come of his* gifts !” 

“ And you have served abroad ?” said Mrs. Ashenhurst, not regarding the 
discontents of the beggar. 

“Yes, madam — many a long year too, and hard service into the bargain,— 
and yet I’ve got no pension for all that — Ugh !” groaned the beggar, between the 
pain of his bruises and the sense of his ill-rewarded service : “ I served under 
this colonel — General Dubois, as he is now.” 

“Dubois !” exclaimed Mrs. Ashenhurst: “Good Heavens : do you say Gene- 
ral Dubois passed through the town this morning?” 

“ In a carriage and four ?” asked Jane. 

“ Yes, my lady,” said Daniel, seeing, with that intuitive acuteness so charac- 
teristic of the inborn mendicant, that his auditors took a strange interest in his 
narrative — “the General himself — and mighty well he looks !” 

“And where may General Dubois be travelling?” inquired Mrs. Ashenhurst. 

“To Wood Leighton, ma’am, or near it : he has. a grand scat there.” 

“ My good friend,” said the joyful and astonished Mrs. Ashenhurst, “ this 
General Dubois is my own brother — I am the only near relative he has living. 
1 am very much your debtor for this incident. Betty, bring out the cold meat.” 
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Daiiiol looked well nigli as pleased as Mrs. AsLcnhurst herself, but declared 
he could not eat. 

Thomas Thackaray was then despatched for Mr. Bolus, the surgeon — Betty 
was ordered to throw a blanket over the large kitchen chair, and even the fair 
hands of the lady herself disdained not to arrange the cushions which were to 
receive the mendicant This done, the ladies returned to their sitting room, 
impatient to give further outlet to their joyful surprise. 

And that really was my uncle!” cried Jane. 

“ Oood Heavens 1” exclaimed the mother, throwing herself into her chair; 
“ and the General was in the town all night ! — how could he forget that 1 
lived here 

“ But are you sure it is my uncle?’* hinted Jane ; “ may there not be two 
Generals Dubois ?” ♦ 

“ Oh, no —certainly not ; I am sure it is my brother — why should I have 
been»dreaming of him else ? I have not been able to get him out of my head 
the \se two days. I assure you, love, when Mr. Watkins was announced yester- 
day, I wjis in su(h a flutter I could hardly receive him, for I tf>ok it in my head 
that it was my brother; and wlum Betty demurred about Mr.l^irkinson’s name, 

T was going to say, Dubois, so strongly was I possessed with the id<'a fd‘ 
him. But, however, I will go and ask a few questions further.” Accordingly 
she went out. 

Jane remained in a delightful flutter of imagination and hope. She tried to 
recall the face she had seen in the carriage, it was that of an elderly person who 
reclined back the very picture of luxurious ease — it could be no other than this 
long-lost uncle, and already she felt as if certain of accomplishing the visioned 
tour in such a carriage. We need not go through all her ecstatic anticipations, 
nor detail the dream of delight in which she was lost, when her mother returned 
to interrupt, but not to dissolve the charm. 

“ There is no doubt in the world,” said the sanguine Mrs. Ashenhurst, “ not 
the shadow of a doubt ; — this man went out with General Dubois, who, he says, 
was a cadet under the auspices of Lord Montjoy — that was the old Lord 
Montjoy — and his person he exactly describes, even to that peculiar suavity of 
manner for which he was remarkable when a boy. There is no doubt, my love 
— no doubt in the world as to his identity ; you will be the heiress of General 
Dubois — and amazingly rich he must be!” 

“ I wonder he never wrote to us on his arrival in England,” remarked Jane. 

“ My dear, he may su{)pose us dead — 1 must write immediately to him. This 
pool' man’s accident was an special interference of providence in our behalf.” 

“ Poor man !” said Jane ; “ what must we do for him ?” 

“ My love, T will see that a comfortable home is provided for him, and settle 
a little annuity on him into the bargain; he can open a park-gate or so; 
General Dubois* establishment will furnish us ample means of providing 
for him.” 

Mr. Bolus the surgeon arriving, put an end to this Alnaschar vision, and 
Mrs. Ashenhurst consigned her protege into his hands. He was pronounced 
mu(;h bruised, and to have one or two ribs broken, as he had supposed : accord- 
ingly he was given into the careful hands of Thomas Thackaray, to whose 
cottage he was to be removed, and where Mr. Bolus had especial charge to 
attend him. Mrs. Ashenhurst promised to raise the wages of Betty, and then 
sat down, a happy and self-important woman, to write to this new-found 
brother. In about an hour her letter was completed, and she read as follows to 
her daughter : — 

* “ Harhunjy Miiy21, 17 — 

Mt dear General, — For two days and nights you have never been out of my 
mind, so strong are the natural ties of consanguinity. 1 find you passed throiigli the 
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town Mils morning, and my daughter got a sight of you, I, too, saw your carriage, 
hut though rny mind was strongly ioiluenced by a prescntinacnt of your presence, 
how little could I believe that it contained so near and dear a relative ! Thank God ! 
you are well,— I need not tell you how much I am rejoiced in your happy return. 
Sevon-and-twenty years, my dear brother, have dissolved many precious ties ; but 
for my part, those few that remain are more sacred — more beloved than ever. 

“ We have known several amictions since 1 wrote last, and considerable diminution 
of income ; but, 1 am thankful to say, have been able to make a genteel and hand- 
some appearance notwithstanding. By the death of good Mrs. Charterhouse I lost 
thirty pounds a year, but I have managed to keep two maids over since then : for, 
with a daughter now growing up, as mine is, you will acknowledge that it is of vital 
importance not to sink in the e 3 'e 8 of the world. My daughter is called Jane, as I 
mentioned many years since : Init perhaps the letter was lost, with many others 
which I wrote, as I received no answers. God knows what a grief this has been to 
mo ! — but, blessed be his name, my fears were unhiunded — you have returned to Old 
England once more — and long may you live to make up for the years you spent out , 
of your native land ! 

“ But, as I was going to tell you, my daughter bears your favourite name of Jane, 
She is just now turned eighteen ; is, 1 flatter myself, passably handsome, and is very 
much admired, not only for her good looks bi^ for her accomplishments. She sends 
her dutiful love to you, and is quite set up to have had the first sight of you. 

“ Our cousin-german Marsden did not behave well to me ; but, poor man ! his 
affairs were found to be sadly embarrassed after his death. 

“ I have learned the place of your abode, and in fact of your happy return, 
through an old soldier who met you this morning, and speaks in the handsomest 
manner of you. ^ <• 

“ Let me have the pleasure of hearing from you soon ; and bedieve me, my dear 
brother, 

“ Your very affectionate, 

“ Katherine Ashknhurbt.” 

The letter was pronounced unexceptionable ; it was therefore folded, direct- 
ed, and -sealed, — sealed with the properly quartered escutcheon -seal of the 
Dubois ; a seal Mrs. Ashenburst scrupulously used, the Ashenhurst family 
having no distinctive cognizance, and the lady holding an unarrnorial seal in as 
miieh contempt as she had now come to consider a family wliich could not 
reckon up seven descents at least. How and why she naarried Captain Ashen- 
hurst was a matter only solvable by remembering that young ladies of seven- 
teen, when in love, do things which sober women of seven-and-forty would 
think of very questionable propriety. 

The letter was, as we have said, sealed, and being then delivered into the 
trusty hands of the wages- advanced Betty, with especial orders for her to be 
careful and hear it drop into the letter-box, Mrs. Ashenhurst altered her mind 
with regard to the Parkinsons and the evening visit, saying to her daughter — 

“ Fetch down my violet-coloured tabby — it wants a little repair at the cuffs ; 
and you shall wear your pink mode — it is a remarkably pretty dress, and there 
is no reason why we should not look as well as our neighbours.’* 


Chapter II, 

Mrs. Ashrnhiibst was anxious to know whether anybody at Mr. Parkinson’s 
had seen the general’s equipage ; accordingly she inquired, whilst engaged at 
whist with Mr. Parkinson, Miss Farnel, and old Mrs. Burgoyne, if any of them 
had seen such a carriage, adding, “ You might see it change horses at tlie 
Queen’s Head, Miss Farnel.” 

“ To be sure I did,” replied the spinster ; “ a handsome coach, maroon and 
black, with four horses, and four servants, in a livery of white and scarlet — 
very 8[)lendid eciuipage!” 
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“ Was it my Lord Montjoy asked Mr. Parkinson, meaning to be sarcastic 
on Mrs. Ashenhurst’s well-known love of nobility, and the often-told story of 
his lordship’s visit. 

No, sir,” returned the triumphant lady; “ a nearer relation than his lord- 
ship, — my own brother — General Dubois.” 

“ Zounds !” shouted the ill-natured Mr. Paitinson, “I would not give a 
button ftkr such grand relations if they would not call on me !” 

“ My brother did not know of my living in llarbiiry,” said Mrs. Ashenhurst, 
who was too charitable with all the world to be olfeuded even with Mr. Par- 
kinson. 

“General Dubois?” asked Mrs. Burgoyne, looking up over her spectacles; 
“ what, he that signalised himself so greatly in the taking of Matapan and Fur- 
napore ?” 

“ The same,” replied Mrs. Ashenhurst. 

An immensely rich man,” continued the good old lady, taking off her spec- 
tacles. “ I have a nephew in Madras, a cousin of Brian’s, who sends me the 
Madras Herald^ and there 1 saw an account of the taking of Fiirnapore ; 
and it was said that, because of the great spoil, the General might be called 
the Nabob of Furnapore. Then,* afterwards, I saw a sketch of his military 
life, and I assure you it spoke with the greatest honour of him : I would not 
venture to say how rich he was supposed to be.” 

“ Egad!” chuckled Mr. Parkinson, “ I should like to be your heir, Mrs. 
Ashenhurst. Pretty picking there will be for Miss Jane! I tell you what, Mrs. 
Burgoyne, your nephew there should strike while the ivon ts hot — first (^ome 
iirst served, you know,” said he, winking towards the part of the room where 
Jane was listening with a faint blush to the half-whispered words of Brian 
Livingstone, the nephew of Mrs. Burgoyne: “ ’gad ! sluvll be worth having if 
she’s to come in for the old fellow’s rupees !” Then, turning half round on his 
c'hair, he shout(;d to his wife, — “ Eh, Mrs. P. have you heard of Mrs. Ashen- 
hurst’s luck ? Her brother’s come home from the Indies as rich as a Jew-— the 
great English Nabob of Burnapoor, or some devil of a poor ; rich would be 
nearer the mark !” added he, laughing at his own attemi>ted wit. 

Mrs. Parkinson and everybody gathered round the whist-table, and Mrs. 
Ashenhurst told all she had to toll. 

“ Ah, then, after all,” said Mr. Parkinson, when she had done, “ you did not 
see him ! I thought he had slept at your house ; I’ll lay you ten to one he’ll 
turn out no brother after all ! Not seen him indeed I I thought he had been 
at your house — why my Lord Montjoy was better than this 1” 

Whether the people who listened to this oration wished it might prove Mrs. 
Ashenhurst’s brother, or whether, like Mr. Parkinson, they wished their towns- 
woman to be disappointed, has not come down to us : certain it is, poor Mrs. 
Ashenhurst had not the satisfaction she had expected in making known her anti- 
cipated good fortune ; and more earnestly than ever did she hope it would 
i»rovc to be her brother, were it only to mortify Mr. Parkinson. Jane, too, 
liad never been so critically commented upon before. Some pronounced her 
proud, some conceited, some thought her a trifle too tall, and others declared 
she stooped. Nobody but good Mrs. Burgoyne and her nephew said what really 
was the truth — that she was a very lovely, extremely well-made and well- 
dressed young lady : and, what was better, remarkable for good sense and good 
feeling; “ and assuredly,” concluded the aunt, “ such a one as must delight her 

nabob uncle, and be an ornament to his splendid mansion in shire, if it 

turned out, as she hoped it would, that this stranger was the true General 
Dubois.” • 

This last wish, the necessity of our true history compels us to confess, was 
more than Brian Livingstone expected to see accomplished; nor, since the truth 
must be told, was it what he so ardently desired. Brian was deeply in love, 
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and withal felt himself in a dilemma — his passion was undeclared, and how could 
ho now make it known without some compromise of appearances ? Mrs. Ashen- 
hurst, he felt sure, would suspect his motives, and, high-spirited woman as she 
was, would rejiict him instantly. In the generosity of his love, therefore, he 
vowed with himself to offer hand and heart when the certainty of disappoint- 
ment reached them — for he tririy believed disappointment would come — flatter- 
ing himself that he had so much influence with the daughter as to compensate 
for the loss of a visionary greatness. 

So reasoned Brian through half the wakeful night, and towards morning fell 
asleep on the comfortable pillow of good intentions. Tn the morning, however, 
he altered his plan, and at all risks determined to make known liis passion that 
very day. When Mrs. Burgoync’s breakfast was over, Brian took his customary 
walk into the fields, partly to tranijuillize his mind, and partly to indulge an 
unrestrained meditation upon his hopes before he risked the future fortune of 
his life upon the decision of a yes or no. While Brian was thus feeding J;ii8 
passion in the gladness and beauty of that May morning, Jane and her mother 
were sitting as we first found them at the commencement of our history. 

“ Well, my love, I think we may expect a letter in about ten days,” observed 
Mrs. Ashenhurst. “ And by tlie way, my derar, your pink mode looks extreme- 
ly well ; and I would have you give that chintz to Mary, and take your green 
taffety into common wear. It is not, my love, as if we had no expectations. — 
But, bless me! there’s a knock! — I wish you had your other gown on : go, my 
love, this minute, and change your dress.” 

Jane vanished at her mother’s bidding; and Mrs. Ashenhurst assumed the 
calm, composed air natural to her ; took up the Red Book for the year 17 — , 
and sat with its open pages before her, as if she were deep in the study of them, 
when Betty announced Mr. Parkinson. 

Mr. Parkinson was all smiles and courtesy, and without any demur or diffi- 
culty introduced his business, lie did not know, he said, till that very morn- 
ing, that Miss J ane had played the dickens with his son Tom’s heart. Tom, he 
declared, was a good fellow — a steady good fellow, and had carried oil’ three 
gold medals from — college ; and that, for his part, he had no manner SS ob- 
jection to his marrying Miss Ashenhurst, nor could he see that there was any. 
Tom had a good fortune — two hundred a year now in his own hands, left him 
by his godmother, besides his profession, which might fairly be reckoned as 
five or six hundred more, say nothing of what he would have at his father’s 
death. 

Nothing could exceed the astonishment and indignation of Mrs. Ashenhurst, 
and her three first words convinced her visiter of the hopelessness of his 
mission. Still Mr. Parkinson was not to be utterly (melled by even Mrs. 
Ashenhurst’s scorn. “ Tom,” he said, “ was fittest to plead his own cause — 
pleading was what he was used to, while he himself was a plain-spoken man 
and Jane at that moment entering, all unconscious of what was going forward, 
in the full grace of the green taffety and lace tucker, which never before had been 
assumed as an everyday dress, the discomfitted man bluntly anpcaled to her 
“ whether she did not think his son Tom would make her a good husband ?” 

Had Jane been convicted of treason she could not have looked more thun- 
derstruck than by this address ; but she was spared an answer by her mother 
rising and assuring Mr. Parkinson with severe dignity that she insisted upon the 
subject being dismissed, as any connexion with Mr. Thomas Parkinson was out 
of the fpiestion for her daughter. Chagrined and mortified as the unfortunate 
man was, he wished both Jane and her mother a very good morning, intend- 
ing to show them that they were below his anger ; but be went out wishing with 
an oath that they might be ten times over deceived and disappointed in this 
General Dubois; and to make their mortification the greater, he vowed to 
inform everybody of their extravagant expectations and abominable pride. 
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After Mrs. Ashenhurst had somewhat exhausted the subject of Mr. Parkinson 
an<l his impertinence, she dismissed Jane to request from Mrs. Burgoyne a 
sight of tliose Madras papers she had spoken of the evening before,* and, by 
that law of contraries which so perplexes human affairs, scarcely had Jane been 
gone five minutes one way, when Mrs. Burgoyne, leaning on the arm of her 
ne{)hew, arrived by tlie other. The good lady ha^l brought the papers in quest 
of which her friend had sent ; and Mrs. Ashenhurst for the first five minutes 
gratified her self-love and her family pride by glancing over the papers, and see- 
ing column after column of the same subject, in whi(*,h the words, “ the gallant 
general,” “ this spirited commander,” “ this excellent officer,” together with 
others as significant — “ immense spoil,” “jewels to the amount of fifty thousand 
sterling, besides elephants, arms, and the enemy's state carriage and tents, to the 
value of many thousands more” — met her eve sufficiently often even to satisfy her 
ambition. For the moment she asked nothing more, and felt infinitely grateful 
to Ver friends ; what could she do less than make them her confidants in the 
affair of Mr. Parkinson ? Accordingly it was related “ in the strictest confidence,” 
every word falling on the ear of Brian Livingstone like molten lead. “And I 
can assure you”, said Mrs. Ashenhurst, “ if an carl were to make proposals for 
my daughter under existing circumstances, I should suspect his motives, and 
would dismiss him accordingly.” 

“ Here, then,” thought llrian, “ is an end of my hopes. These are the 
natural interpretations and constructions which would be put upon my ad- 
dresses.” It was well for him that neither lady demanded his voice in the 
question. He heard every word as distinctly as if it ha4 been thundered into 
liis brain ; but for his life he (;ould not have spoken a word. He walked to the 
window, almost unconscious that he had left his seat, and began deliberately 
to pull to pieces Jane’s sujierb hydrangea ; from which he was only roused hy 
the voice of Jane, who at that moment entered, having returned from her fruit- 
less errand, and who laughing merrily begged him to remember that he had given 
her that plant, and that she would not have it destroyed for the world. These 
few words would have made Brian happy beyond expression, but for what he 
had heard before ; and as if his evil fortune was leagued against him at every 
moment when, of all these disadvantages, he might have improved the 
occasion with Jane, she was gone, and Mrs. Burgoyne was informing her of 
the object of her mission. 

“ My nephew,” saiil she, “ would not rest till he had found the papers ; and I 
am sure nobody rcjoiijes more in your prospects than we do.” Brian joined 
them, but he said nothing. 

Mrs, Ashenhurst then went through the history of her dreams and prepos- 
sessions ; and lastly of the adventure of Daniel Neale ; and everything was 
told that bore in the remotest degree on this interesting subject ; wishes were 
ex(dianged and probabilities weighed ; still the conversation lay between the 
elder people ; for Brian’s silence, as if it had been contagious, had communi- 
cated itself to Jane. 

Day after day went on, and by this time the news of Mrs. Ashenhurst and 
her expectations was in every body’s mouth, variously related and commented 
upon ; and the mistress of the post-office kept a strict look-out after all letters 
directed for Mrs. Ashenhurst ; but six days passed on, and no letter had yet 
arrived in the least degree worthy of suspicion. 

All this time Brian Livingstone had absented himself from the house, waiting 
in torturing anxiety the result of their expectations. He walked, he read, or 
seemed to read; he sat at his writing fur hours together; and good Mrs. Bur- 
goyne wondered what hard problem, or what difficult book in Latin or Greek 
it was that puzzled him so, praying him a dozen times in the day to have mercy 
on his poor brains. And let it not be supposed that Jane Ashenhurst took no 
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heed of his absence or melancholy ; yet she did not fall into Mrs. Burgoync’s 
error of the Greek and Latin — she shrewdly guessed that herself had more to 
do with it than either languages or mathematics, and she wished he had half the 
boldness of Mr. Parkinson. 

Ten days’ absence had made Brian Livingstone a stranger, and then he called 
to take leave. His only and .beloved sister was dangerously ill, and he was 
summoned instantly to her home. He parted from his friends with the warmest 
and most aifect ion ate wishes for their good fortune; yet perhaps it is ques- 
tionable if he meant what Mrs. Ashenhurst understood by them ; something 
too his eyes said beyond this, which Jane’s heart readily interpreted, and which 
indescribably relieved the pain of parting. Brian was gone, but she was un- 
usually cheerful , it was a great delight to practise over the new song which he 
had given her, words of his own composing, to a favourite air wliich th(‘y had 
many a time played together ; fortunately it was also a favourite with Mrs. 
Ashenhurst, and Jane sang it three times that one evening, r 

Daniel Neale also left Harbury that night. He was a restless being, and, 
like the thistle-down, always kept moving onwards ; and weak as he still was, 
and extraordinary as was the care taken of him, he soon became tired of the 
monotony of an invalid’s life, and announce«^ his intention of proceeding on his 
journey. Mr. Bolus demurred, Mrs. Ashenhurst declared she never would 
consent ; but Daniel was not to be overruled, and accordingly a place was taken 
for him in a stage- wagon which went within a few miles of \\^)od Leighton, 
Daniel assuring his patroness that he would not fail of being the very first 
person to welcome hep thither. The beggar’s pockets were filled with money, 
and he made his adieus, a happy and grateful man, with ten thousand bless- 
ings on his lips. 


Chapter III. 

A FEW mornings after the departure of Brian Livingstone, a letter arrived 
with the Wood Leighton post-mark. What might be its contents ? Mrs. 
Ashenhurst scarcely breathed while she broke the seal and glanced over it. 
Jane stood with her hands clasped, and her eyes rivetted on her mother’s coun- 
tenance to read the tenor of the letter in its expression. Mrs. Ashenhurst 
gathered up its meaning in a moment, uttered a scream of joy, and then burst 
into a passion of tears. Jane was alarmed, and strove to compose her mother’s 
agitation ; but she put her daughter aside, exclaiming — “ Read it I read it !” 

Jane took up the letter, wviich had dropped to the ground, and read the 
following short but satisfactory epistle : — 

“ At Denborough Park, June 6, 17 — 

“ Dear Sister, — Your letter gave me infinite pleasure. J rejoice to hear that you 
and your daughter arc alive and well, and in a condition to come to me. 

“ Never mind old troubles and losses ; 1 have enough for us all. I have a place 
here which people tell me is vastly beautiful ; I shall be glad of your opinion of it. 
The sooner you can come the better ; your taste used to be good, and it may bo 
serviceable to me. 

“ 1 am glad to hear that my niece is handsome — ^beauty is always a good thing 
for a woman ; and if she be as handsome as you were at her age, she will do. 

“ If I do not hear from you to the contrary, 1 shall send a carriage for you this 
day week. 

“ 1 shall give a banquet here in the course of the autumn . I am yours, &c. 

^ “ Francis Dubois. 

« P. S— I send you a bill, which yon can convert into wearing appai’eL I should 
wish you both to appear iu what is handsome.’* 
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“ Ob, what a generous, kind-hearted, dear uncle this is!'’ exclaimed Jane ; 
“ and here is a bill for two hundred pounds.” 

By tin’s lime Mrs. Ashenhurst was a little composed, and could look her 
good fortune in the face. “ How luckj we are, my love,” she exclaimed, 
“ how wonderfully lucky ! In a week — let me sec — this was written on the 
sixth, and this is now the ninth ; that will be on Wednesday.” 

“ A carriage ?” said Jane, again looking at the letter ; “ then he must keep 
more than one. Oh, 1 cannot believe all this good fortune is really meant for 
us. And do you not remember when you said you could not afford to lose 
seven shillings at whist with that tiresome Mrs. Parkinson, and now we have 
two liundred pounds to spend at once.” 

“(live me the paper and the ink, my love,” said Mrs. Ashenhurst; I must 
write to dear Mrs. Burgoyne.” 

“ 1 wish Mr. Livingstone were here to know our good fortune and then 
whihj her mother commenced her note, she sang, in her blithe voice that was 
like the carol of a wood -lark 

“ And give to mo my biggonets, 

My bihhop-satin gown, 

For 1 maun tAl the baillie’s wife 
That Colin’s come to town.” 

While Mrs. Ashenhurst was pouring out her full-hearted joy upon the moat 
approved of note-paper, and in the most lady-like of Italian caligraphy, Jane 
went about the room in all the exuberance of youthful spirits. She watered 
Ijer llowers, she fondled with her bird, and every now and then she glanced at 
the pi ogress of the note, impatient for its ending, that she might once more bo 
at liberty to talk ; then she opened her instrument, and ran over its keys to the 
last air she had sung with Brian Livingstone, interrupting even the charmed 
thoughts of that dear friend with the wonder whether her uncle was fond of 
music. By this time she had the pleasure of seeing the note folded; she lighted 
(lie taper therefore to expedite its dismissal, never thinking, poor girl, tliat she 
(lius hastened the worst possible tidings to Brian. The note was dismissed 
and delivered to Mrs. Burgoyne the moment she was concluding a letter to her 
nephew. “ How fortunate,” said the good old lady, “ that my letter was not 
gone and she added this important information as a postscript. 

Mrs. Ashenhurst, having unburdened herself of the greatest weight of her 
good fortune — the bearing \t unknown to her neighbours — invited her daughter 
to (jonsider with her how the money was to be laid out. 

“ For you see, my dear,” said she, “ that the General loves show, as he has 
good right to do, and will feel it a slight unless we appear very handsoimiJy, 
and suitably to his magnificence.” 

“But,” said Jane, after they had exhausted the subject of silks, satins, lace, 
gold and silver tissues, and India chintzes, “ may we not give a few shillings 
to those poor old women in the almshouses? I long to make somebody us 
happy as I am myself.” 

“You are right, love ; and before we go, we must invite our friends for one 
evening — tea and supper. Let me see : there are the Willoughhys and Mrs, 
Burgoyne — poor Mr. Livingstone, it is a pity he is not here — and Miss i'arnel — 
and all our friends in short, A pretty vexation there will be for the rarkinsons ; 
but I am very glad 1 have a good reason for not inviting them.” 

The notes of invitation were despatched ; and then the two ladies went into 
the town, dressed in their ordinary garb ; “ For,” said the elder, “ it is much 
more correct to be under-dj*esscd than over-dressed. 

It was a day of triumph indeed ; everywhere they were met by congratula- 
tions ; even Mr. Tarkiusoii, who jioppcd upon them as they turned a corner, 
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veiled his chagrin to make professions of “ the happiness the news gave him,” 
and “his pleasure in their good fortune;” adding, “he hoped his son Tom 
might call to felicitate them on the news.” 

Mrs. Ashenhurst assumed her most dignified air, and assured him their time 
would be so entirely occupied that she feared they could not have that pleasure. 

“ A hollow-hearted sycophant !” said she, when he parted from them ; “ but 
for the desire to get your fortune to himself, nothing would have delighted him 
equal to our being disappointed.” 

The most beautiful gown-pieces which the best shops in Ilarbury contained, 
wore purchased that morning ; the shopkeeper even jprol csted he had parted 
with the dresses ordered especially for the lady of Sir John Docket — nay, which 
had been made expressly for her — and thereby he should lose her custom : but, 
for all that, he did it with the greatest pleasure in the world — he would rather 
obliije Miss Ashenhurst than I.<ady Docket — these dresses would look so ex- 
quisite on Miss Ashenhurst’s figure, &c. &c. t 

Miss Shapit, the most approved dressmaker in Ilarbury, and her two assis- 
tants, sat up two nights sewing their fingers to the bone to make up the pur- 
chases — “ Sweet pretty dresses ! beauteous dresses !” as she averred. “ 13ut 
then, to be sure, both Mrs. and Miss Ashenhurst had such delightful taste in 
dress : and these being made up by her own lingers, how could they help look- 
ing handsome ! 

So said she, as she exhibited them to her best customers, who had been in- 
formed, if they would just drop in on the Tuesday morning, they might see 
them in her little sitting-room just before they were sent home. • 

“ And, bless my life,” said one lady, as tall as a giralfe, with ostrich feathers 
in her hat, “ and who would have thought of all this good luck hajipening to 
Mrs. Ashenhurst ?” 

“ She did not carry her head so high for nothing,” returned another — a little 
round woman in a short black silk cloak. 

“ It is a mighty fortunate thing for her servants !” observed a third, who 
was folded in a large shawl, put on cloak-fashion, and held so tightly over the 
shoulder that there was not a fold from head to foot ; — “ a mighty fortunate thing 
it is for those poor servants of hers ! — there was a close hand held in the house 
if all’s true that’s said out of the kitchen.” 

“ Good gracious !” interrupted one young lady, “ will this go round Miss 
Ashenhurst’s waist ?” 

“ Oh, what a train !” exclaimed a second, holding out the gown of purple 
Genoa velvet which was meant for the state robe* of Mrs. Ashenhurst ; and 
lined, as I live, with white satin ! 

“ liless me 1” ejaculated the lady of the black mantle ; “ lined with white satin !” 

“Do you know the price of this blue mode, Miss Shapit ?” asked the one of 
the hat and feathers. 

“ Eight shillings a yard, ma’am.” 

“ It’s well for them that they can afford it,” returned the querist. 

“ I hope it may all end well !” observed the lady of the large shawl. 

“ Oh, my goodness !” screamed one of the juniors ; “ there’s a drop of tallow 
on this pearl-coloured tabbinet !” 

“ Nay, sure !” cried the alarmed Miss Shapit. 

“ I’m sure 1 wish it may all turn out well !” again repeated the lady, and left 
the room. 

We also will leave the party in deep consultation, as to the best means of 
extracting a drop of tallow from a pearl-coloured tabbinet. 

The leave-taking party at Mrs. Ashenhurst’s wert off extremely well. She 
and her daughter were too happy not to be pleased with afl the world ; yet 
Mrs. Ashenhurst herself had loo much tact and worldly wisdom to obtrude her 
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(leliglif on her guests : she looked so placidly happy, so unostentatiously fortu- 
nate, that even the ill-natured Mr. Parkinson, had he seen her, could have 
said no niore, than he did say when he heard of it — that “ she knew what she 
was ahout.” 

It was now Tuesday morning. The dresses and the millinery had all come 
home, and had been approved by their owners, without the grease spot in the 
pearl-eoloiired tabbiiiet being detected. It is true* Miss Shapit contrived to 
Keep it under the folds all the time ; — and they were moreover packed up ready 
to travel. Petty, too, who was now advanced into lady’s woman, and wore her 
Sunday gown on work-a-days, was full of smiles, talk, and curtsies ; and only 
now and then overshadowed by the prospect of parting with Thomas Thackaray. 
Mrs. Ashenhurst had set her house in order, and the said Thomas Thackaray, 
and his mother — who, since the Ashenhurst’s good fortune, had been introduced 
as general domestic assistant — were to be left in charge of the house during the 
absence of its mistress. 

Scarcely was noon passed, when a carriage and four — and no longer post- 
horscR, but noble well-led creatures, than which none finer had ever been seen 
in Harliury — drove into the town. A happy — a ju’oud woman was ]\lrs. 
Ashenhurst. Jane was wild with ecstasy : and she was the next morning to 
be driven off in that superb vehicle ! “ Oh, that Brian Livingstone had but 

been here!” thought she, half in ihe joy of her good fortune, and half from a 
habit she had lately got of keeping Brian Livingstone for ever in her thoughts. 

The news of a coach and four being come for ^Irs. Ashenhurst, and having 
driven to the Queen’s Head, soon circulated through llarbury ; and a crowd 
collected in the inn-yard to get a sight of it, to admire the horses, and to talk 
with the postillions. 

Mrs. Biirgoyne came up in the evening for a last leave-taking, and several 
others of their acquaintance also, now full of professions and congratulations ; 
whereas, only one month ago, Mrs. Ashenhurst was but in their eyes a widow, 
with a small income and a vast deal of family pride — a person to be noticed Ibr 
the sake of her breeding and knowledge of the world, but from whom nothing 
was to be looked for in return. Now, however, the tables were turned ; and 
those time-serving friends professed themselves as having always osteemerl and 
loved her, and that they — every one of them —should be inconsolable for her 
los.s. 

Mrs. Burgoyne brought no intelligence of her nephew : he had never written, 
and she could not tell what to think of it. She was, however, invited to corres- 
pond by letter with her old friends, “ that we may know,” said Mrs. Ashenhurst, 
“ the news of Harbury ” , 

“ And how you go on, dear Mrs. Burgoyne,” added Jane; and how poor 
Miss Livingstone is, and how she likes Harbury, when she comes to see you this 
autumn.” 

Mrs. Burgoyne made her adieus the very latest of all the guests: and the 
mother and daughter were left with less sorrow for the parting than with joyful 
anticipations for the morrow. 


Chapter IV. 

Tub morrow rose as brightly beautiful as any day could rise for the accom- 
plishment of earthly felicity. 

By half-past nine the carriage with its four noble horses stood at the door of 
/ Mrs. Ashenhurst’s, awaiting her pleasure ; the lower order of townspeople ga- 
thered in an eager crowd, full of admiration of the four black horses, not one 
hair diflerent the one from the other— the richly plated harness— the handsome- 
ly emblazoned panels of the carriage, as bright and unsullied as a mirror— and 
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of ilie miito, immovable postillions, who, booted and spurred, in tif^ht smart 
jackets and caps, and with whip in hand, awaited the word to be oil*. It was 
indeed a si"ht of unimagined grandeur ; and this was to whirl away to a new 
home, which report represented as an El-Dorado palace, their umquhile Mrs. 
Ashenhurst and her fjiir daughter, who, but a few short weeks ago, had walked 
among them not too great to be approached by the meanest ! Ilad the fiery 
chariot and the fiery horses of the prophet stood before them, they could not 
have excited more wondcrous admiration. “Well, there’s no saying what may 
happen to any of us !” was the winding up of some of the street wisdom ; and 
then the spectators were called upon to witness — first, the strapping on of 
divers mails, and the affixing of travelling trunks ; then the entree of Mrs. Ashen- 
hurst and her lovely daughter into the superb vehicle, with the most sedulous 
attention of the demure, but handsome serving-men, as if the business of their 
lives was to care for these ladies ; then the mounting of these two liveried 
attendants each to his place; and lastly, the consigning of Detty herse\f‘ from 
the vigorous adieus of Thomas Thackaray, to the gallant assiduities of the taller 
of the serving-men. 

Thomas Thackaray withdrew a few paces — Betty looked down from her 
elevation on her squire — the postillions puf spurs to their horses — and the magni- 
ficent cejuipage swept out of the gate with a swirl on to the turnpike road, 
leaving behind it a blank, and drawing after it a hundred admiring eyes. 

A happy pair were the mother and daughter, and very comely withal. Mrs. 
Ashenhurst had studied that their dress should not disgrace their mission — such 
as should reach the happy medium between plainness and magnificence. Her 
daughter wore a new chintz sack and petticoat, with an apple-blossom-colotred 
silk cloak, and a white chip hat, trimmed with pale green gauze : she herself was 
habited in what had been her best visiting suit for the last two years— her vio- 
let-coloured tabby — and <Over her shoulders a black mode cloak, trimmed, like 
her daughter’s, with rich black lace, and a hat to match. Jane was in raptures 
with the luxurious ease of the carriage, and the stateliness of its appointments ; 
she leaned back into the corner, and felt as if all human prosperity and bliss 
were centered in those few square feet of travelling space. She took off her 
hat, and sat, with her rich curling locks, bright and fair as pale gold, confined 
only by a ribbon, falling on her shoulderij, a very Jlebe in appearance. Her 
mother looked at her with delight, and believed their reception would be propi- 
tious, were it only for the sake of her daughter’s beauty. 

The road was all new to Jane ; and with a heart attuned to happiness as hers 
was, any landscape would have appeared pleasant; but this, with its cheerful 
villages — its abounding meadows filled with flocks and herds— its woods, yet in 
the varied and clear green of early summer — its mansions — its waters, seen by 
glimpses as they passed the head of some valley, or looked down into its sylvan 
quiet from higher ground — its occiisional ruins, shrouded in trees, or standing 
bleak and bare upon a hill-top, a mark to the country round — and all this seen 
under the bright but not burning sky of early June — could not fail to realise? 
dreams of Arcadia and Fairyland ; — dreams which her warm imagination had 
fashioned rather as pastime than as anything to be realised upon the earth. 

Little was saTd either by mother or daughter for the first stage of the jour- 
ney. A great — inconceivable happiness, in which mingled the tender memory 
of Brian Livingstone, enveloped Jane’s existence. When should they meet 
again ? what would that meeting tend to ? would he follow her to her new 
abode ? — surely he would ! And oh, the happiness of introducing two such 
men as her uncle and Brian Livingstone to eacu other — Brian so handsome, so 
gentlemanly, so accomplished a scholar; her uncle so kind, so fatherly, so 
munificent! When did youth ever look through tlie sunshine of hope and love, 
and find anything but joy ? Happy Jane! her heart danced in the trauaeeii- 
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jlcntly glorious vision it created; and never thinking that shadow wi^ht darken 
its beauty, in the satiety, as it were, of heart-pleasure, she turned to external 
things. All again was bright — all was delicious — every thing was ttiitteriiig to 
her* self-love ; and, as if awakening from a dream, she exclaimed — “ How glori- 
ous this morning is! how beautiful this landscape!” 

At I) they stayed a couple of hours to refresh the horses before they 

proceeded the remaining stage. And here »lanc? could not but remark the 
amazing ditlerence ivith which people were received, travelling in an ordinary 
way —in a post-chaise, perhaps, as she had been used to — or with an ec^uipage 
and attendanls, such as they hud now. The bustle which (heir arrival O(!0a- 
sioned throughout the place — the overstrained civilities ol‘ the landlord, and of 
the fine-si>oken, curtsying landlady, who seemed as if they would absolutely 
curry them into their house in their arms — the running to and fro of the servants 
— the alertness of men and maids — the general solicitude to make them comi'ort- 
uble — the Icar lest all, when all was done, was not to their liking — amused 
her'bven to laughter. 

“ What wouhl these people say,” she observed to her mother, “if they knew 
that even within a month it was a debated matter whether we could jiilljid to 
raise Hetty’s wages ?" ^ 

After they had refreshed themselves, they walked into the town, attendi'd by 
their footman. Mrs. Ashenhurst was not a woman to be inconvenienciul by, or 
to feel her state a burden ; on the contrary, all this was extremely grateiul U) 
her feelings — she seemed only now in her proper sphere. Jane bore her eleva- 
tion with much less e(iuanimity, and continually provoked her mother by her 
inaptitude. 

“ Who would think,” said she, “that I have made a pudding within the last 
ten days, and see me followed by this smart footman !” 

Henborough Park lay five miles on the other side of Wood Leighton, llalf- 
a-mile befme they reached town, they crossed the river by its old stone bridge; 
and here they were greeted by the “God bless you, my lady! and a hn])py 
welcome to you. Miss Jane!” of their old actpiaintance Daniel Neale, who was 
standing within one of the angular piers of the bridge. 

i\Irs. Ashenhurst threw him a gold coin ; Jane smiled and nodded to him; 
and the beggar sent a, hundred thousand welcomes and blessings after them. 

As they approached Denborough Park, the sun was setting, and the rich 
crimson light of a summer evening lay over the Iandsca])e. 'I'lie travellcis were 
both silent, both occupied by similar but new sensations; that mysterious awe 
which will gather about the human spirit when a new and untrieil existence, 
even though it promises happiness, lies before thi^m. Neither of them would 
have confessed to a sentiment of doubt or depression, but each felt that vague, 
undefinable impression, that will at times crec}) over us spite of ourselves, whis- 
pering of the uncertainty of all earthly things, even at the very moment llmt 
delivers them to our grasp. The feeling was one flane could not endure; .she 
turned to her mother with a burst of admiration for a clump of trees which 
were kindled into golden light by the setting sun, and her mother was glad to 
be rid of her own reverie. Neither said a word to the other of tlie shadow that 
had passed over her mind, but simultaneously gave themselves up to the beauty 
of the old park scenery. 

And it wa^ scenery that deserved unmixed attention : green slopes lying in 
light contrasted with shatlowy hollows; clumps of trees, or some majestic oak cd* 
five centuries’ growth which held up aloft, above its green leatiness, a splintered 
and whitened crown of decaying branches, or yet more grotesquely sceiiUid 
])uwcd with (he weight of its years, decaying in trunk and branch even while it 
yet garlanded a few outspreading arms with fresh verdure : here and there, too, 
lay liLM'ds of deer, the image of sylvan repose, or rushed past them, startled from 
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their rest, with a twinkling of horns, and a rush like the passing of a gale. 
Occasionally, too, they caught glimpses of still lake-like waters lying low and 
in shadow, bordered round with reeds, or by the green smooth turf which was 
reflected as- in a mirror. Herons were soaring away to their night trees ; there 
was now and then heard the deep, soothing coo of the woodpigeon ; and, ad- 
vancing down a slope towards the house, under broad, spreading beech -trees, 
they perceived a troop of peacocks, arching their gorgeous necks and extending 
their long trains on the turf. It was made up of images of grandeur — noble 
antiquity and present prosperity and ease: no wonder that our sanguine travel- 
lers soon forgot that doubt and disappointment have any part in human affairs. 

Presently the house came into sight : but this, and their reception there, are 
too important to fill the end of a chapter. 


Chaptjsr V. 

Denboroijgu Hall, or Park, as it was more generally called, was a magnificent 
pile of buildings standing in the centre ex’ the [):iik, which sloped down to it 
on three sides from its extreme boundaries of many miles in extent ; the hall 
occupying, as it were, the hollow of an immense irregular basin with one 
broken side; this fourth, or broken side, opening to the southwest a far- 
seeii stretch of country, infinitely diveisified and beautiful; on each hand 
the wooded slopes cf the park gradually sinking into the plain beyond. One 
of these lake-like waters we Save mentioned lay in the mid foreground; 
trees, standing singly or in gi’oups, all disposed with the most ex([uisite 
taste, diversified the landscape, which terminated in twenty miles of distance, 
embracing hamlet spires and lowers, woods, waters, and a distant outline of 
bills, seen clearly against the yet warm sunset sky. 

The principal front commanded this view. 'J'he house itself stood nobly 
among its lawns, gardens, and groves, like a pleasure-palace in the gardens of 
Armi»ia. Its architecture was in unison with its situation, belonging to no one 
distinct style, but uniting all that was grand and beautiful in eacli ; each sepa- 
rate front presenting styles and ornaments incongruous perhaps in detail, but 
forming a general eflect at once imposing and characteristic. 

The approach to it lay through shrubberies of lull-grown flowering trees and 
evergreens, with here and there an oasis of lawn and garden. JUiey jiassed 
glades of velvet turf which seemed made for fairy revellers; they saw fountains 
ill green and shadowy places ^shining out like the fair Una in her shady wood; 
and everywhere the odour of flowers and trees, and the loud song of thousand 
birds, which the smooth gliding on of the carriage over a gravel road as level 
as a marble pavement could not deaden, greeted them as they went along. 

A sweep of the road round a promontory of tree-like flowering shrubs 
brought them at once to the front of the house ; and the carriage drew up to 
a lofty, pillared and temple-like portico, at which already stood two servants to 
rccjcive them. Thence they were conducted to a handsome chamber, in a room 
adjoining to which refreshments of all kinds awaited them, while servants, full 
of quiet assiduity, attended on them. 

1ji reply to the inquiry of Mrs. Ashenhurst after the General, they were 
inlbimed that it was not biswish that they should be interrupted either in 
rdreshing themselves or performing their toilet by seeing him, but that he 
awaited their pleasure as soon after as was agreeable to themselves, 

June’s imagination had pictured rooms as lofty and as large as these ; but their 
details of furniture, accommodation for ease and luxury, the abundance and 
splendour of the repast, and the profound reverence of the attendants, went 
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beyond what she had visioned of these things, — they excited her almost to 
emotion. Mrs. Ashenhurst took all that came quietly ; she loved state as dearly 
us the nabob himself, and nothing presented itself to her in the guise of sump- 
tuousness or ceremonial to which she could not accommodate herself. She was 
charmed with everything she saw, but made uncomfortable by nothing ; the 
very obsectuiousness of the silken attendants was received with as much 
indifference as if she had been used to it all the days of her life. Betty’s wonder 
and agitation were extreme ; the poor young woman looked frightened to death, 
and was, to use her own expression, “ ^1 in such a fluster, she could not stick a 
pin.” 

Mrs. Ashenhurst, who felt so well the proprieties of her position, neither put 
on a state-robe, nor anything that might appear beyond the ordinary dress of a 
gentlewoman. She was simply habited in rich green silk, with a point-lace cap, 
handkerchief, and ruflles. Of her daughter’s appt'arance she was more studious. 
Her beautiful hair was left to its own way, and fell with a child-like simplicity 
in hiiftivy curls on her smooth, fair shoulders; her dress was the pink mode we 
have heard of before, the effect of which her mother knew lo be perfect ; on her 
neck she wore pearls, and pearl bracelets on her round fair arms, which her 
mother was well aw.arc might be displayed with advantage. I hus habited, 
Betty informed the servant who renfained in waiting, that the ladies were ready 
to be announced. 

They were conducted through a long gallery covered with Indian mat, and fdlcd 
with a variety of Indian spoil — the spoil of war and of the chase, to the saloon : 
the very room on which the nabob had lavished his utmost care, and to which 
nothing of luxurious gorgeousness could have been added — it was redolent of silk 
and gold. They trod on carpets that yielded to tlie foot like down ; the odour as 
of a celestial land opened upon them from the plants and flowers of an nniiua- 
^ined splendour, which filled vases of rich orieiitJil China; and here and there, 
in golden cages, or perched on the branches of the flowering shrubs, gaily - 
coloured Indian birds were seen, some already nestled to sleep in their gorge- 
ous feathcriiiess, others seeming to court admiration by the display of crest find 
wing. These things, and much beside, were rather perceived than observed ; 
for midway in the room, which was of great size, they were received by the 
lord of the mansion himself, a man tall and stately, and deeply bronzed by 
Indian suns, but overflowing with courtesy, and with thot low, bland voice of 
which Mrs. Ashenhurst had spoken many and many a time. He receive<l fliein 
at first with a profound bow ; and then, taking his sister’s hand in both his, he 
sainted her on the cheek, and bade her wel<;ome. Jane passed through the 
same ceremonial, and then both ladies were conducted, one in each hand, to 
the couch from which he had just risen. Jane*sank into its elastic softness 
with an involuntary sense of the delight of anything so luxurious. 

Seven-and- twenty years of ordinary life could not pass over any human 
countenance and leave it scathless : but sorrows and anxieties in the case of 
Mrs. Ashenhurst ; foreign travel, some years of hard service, and more of the 
laying together of treasure, in that of her brother, had produced their necessary 
effects, nothing abated. The brother and sister met even more changed than 
they had anticipated ; and for the first ten minutes a listener might have been 
amused to observe the evident care both parties took not to speak an unpa- 
latable truth. 

“ My dear General,” said the wary Mrs. Ashenhurst, “ I rejoice to see your 
good looks; your complexion is altered, but certainly improved; you look 
younger than Lord Montjoy at the same age.” 

The courtly man smiled graciously at the flattering assurance,, and declared 
to the lady that time had used her tenderly, and that “ he missed no charm 
from the fair face of his sister.” 
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It was tacitfy understood between them that each should conceal whatever 
truth on this subject might be unflattering. While these things were being 
said, niid inquiries as to their journey made and replied to, Jane more narrowly 
observed her uncle. In appearance he might be sixty years of age, })erha[)S 
live years older. His countenance bore traces of care and toil, with those 
strong lines that indicate resolute if not obstinate character ; a deep-set pene- 
trating eye, whose expression did not always seem in accordance with the 
smooth smile and the remarkably bland voice : still Jane saw nothing to dis- 
like ; on the contrary, she saw a man bent to please and to make them pleased 
with themselves ; a luxurious and extremely polite person, whom she was very 
happy to consider as her uncle, nay, if such should be his pleasure, as her adopt- 
ed father. What lay below the surface it would have required a much more 
practised and acute judge of human nature than Jane Ashenhurst to have 
detected. 

His dress, she observed, was in perfect keeping with everything about him, 
rich and showy ; the costume of a private gentleman, in which ornainent, 
however, and the use of the precious metals, were as lavishly used as could be, 
even beyond, what seemed to her, good taste. He was powdered, and wore a 
bright mulberry-coloured velvet coat lined with primrose serge, with gold 
buttons the size of half-crowns ; his cravat was of the most transparently deli- 
cate point lace, and fell over his waistcoat of gold and silver embroidered silk, 
fastened likewise with bullion ; he wore black satin breeches with gold knee- 
buckles, and the buckles of his shoes were of the same metal ; his stockings, of 
black silk, were carefully drawn over his shapely leg, which he evidently dis- 
played with great s^lf-satisfiiction ; his hands, which were thin and yellow, and 
displayed age even more than his face, were enveloped in rutfles ol' the same 
material as his cravat, and his fingers were loaded with jewelled rings. Never 
had so elaborately dressed a man met the eyes of his young kinswoman before, 
and she could not help thinking that the ornaments of his person alone far 
exceeded her mother’s yearly income, whicih had been husbanded with such 
extraordinary care : she no longer wondered at the bill for the two hundred 
pounds. Scarcely had she arrived at this last conclusion, when her uncle 
addressed her. 

“ lie hoped his niece had half the pleasure in visiting him, that he had in 
welcoming Iier under his roof.” 

Jane expressed her unqualified delight. 

“ Wc must see,” said he, “what we can do to make your time pass pleasantly. 
Of my neighbours, as yet, I know but little. A young lady, however, will 
attract where an old bachelor; has little chance of pleasing.” 

Jane protested against any attraction being superior to that of her uncle. 

“ We will not contest the point, my dear young lady ; and nothing will give 
me greater pleasure than yielding the palm to you.” 

And so passed compliments between them, all seeming mutually pleased. At 
length Mrs. Ashenhurst remarked, unable longer to suppress an uneasy senti- 
ment which obtruded itself, that she had expected to find him furnishing his 
house, whilst, on the contrary, he appeared to have been established there some 
time. “ How long might it be ?” 

“ Eighteen months,’^ was the answer. 

“ Eighteen months !” reiterated his sister, quite thrown olf her guard ; “ how 
long then had he been in England ?” 

“ Three years,” replied the General in his usual tone of courtesy, as if he 
were unconscious or totally regardless of the pain this avowal occasioned. 

“ My dear General !” exclaimed the lady : “ and, but for the merest chance 
in the world, you might have been three years longer, and t should never have 
known o( t !” 
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Tlie impassive Gcn(?ral felt neither reproof nor offence. A silence of a few 
moments succeeded, in which Mrs. Ashenliurst, however mortilied she might 
feci hy the truth thus obtruded on her knowledge, resolved to keep careful hold 
on the (ieneral, now that she had the opportunity ; ami Jane's gratitude and 
aifeetion for her uncle struggled with the unpleasant belief that he would 
never have sought them out— that he had no affection for them. Kut these 
thoughts were in some measure dissipated by thb courtesies of the General ; 
h(! i-enewed the conversation with the utmost case and cheerfulness ; told i>f 
the new instrument he had ordered for his niece, oi* the fashionable music he 
had procured for her, of his own love of music, of the wonderfully fine voice 
his sister was remarkable for, declaring he did not doubt but her daughter s 
was equally fine ; spoke of the jewels he had already selected for them, and 
then called upon his niece b) admire his flowers and his birds. Jane could not 
resist such devotion ; she went the round of the apartment at his side, listening 
to the names, the qualities, and the histories of his various Indian treasures. 
An fclegant supper, in which their host pledged them in wine of Shiraz, closed 
this eventful day : they then retired to the ai>artmcnt3 they had before occu- 
pied, and were led by the enraptured lietty ihrough a suite of rooms which she 
informed them had been fitted up, as she was told for their especial use ; and 
indeed, unless the nabob had had some other female inmates in view, this must 
have been the case, for they were evidently designed for ladies' use. 

A doubt, spite of lierself, remained in the mind of Mrs. Ashenliurst as to the 
sincerity of her brother; but, for the world, she would not have confesseil as 
much to any living creature, not even to her daughter. It was an unpleasant 
thing to have doubts darkening prospects as blight as these : i^till, she had siifli- 
cient reliance on her own management to believe herself secure in her present 
]) 08 ition. Jam*, like her mother, was jealous of confessing the unpleasant ell‘e<‘t 
of the Geneiars avowal; but she determined, if possible, to forget what she had 
heard, or to disbelieve his having been three years in England. 


(/HAPTEK VI. 

Mas. Ashen HURST and her daughter, spite of the aforc-raentioned annoyance 
woke to a golden life. The splendours and riches of their habitation were 
exliaustless All that is read of in books, or fancied in day-dreams, seemed 
gathered together in this palace of splendour. There was silence profound and 
deep, a dreamy absence of sound to propitiate it^posc, and there were instru- 
ments of music to awaken sweet sounds upon. There was in some apartments 
a twilight at noon, a soft slumberous atmosphere of odour as if for the indul- 
gence of a voluptuous idleness; others were light and airy, filled with birds 
and flowers, with windows wreathed with trelHsed plants, thrown open and 
commanding a landscape which combined grandeur and cheerfulness. Hooks 
there were for the studious, if the studious ever came there, and such light and 
pleasant literature as the age then furnished to suit a lady’s reading ; pictures 
there were on the walls, and beautiful rare statues filled each appropriate niclie, 
or stood on marble pedestals, looking down on the spectator with their calm, 
unimpassioned countenances, or casting over the stateliness of those rooms the 
shadow of some old but immortal agon^r or woe. Without, lay gardens and 
groves, all trim and finely kept as if by fairy hands, for no gardener or labourer 
was ever seen in them, their work being done in the early morning ; beyond 
these lay the park, with its sunny slopes, its shadowy glens, its waters, its old 
woods and its sylvan creatuVes. Besides these, carriages, horses, servants, were 
ever at their command, to convey or attend (hem when and where they chose. 
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Mrs. Ashcnhurst and her daughter might truly be said to enjoy a golden life. 
As for the nabob, those who saw him might have believed that they it was 
for whom he had especially made this earthly paradise, so great not only 
seemed his contentment in their presence, but nis unwearying devotion to 
them. 

So passed on week after week ; and so easily does the human mind accustom 
itself to circumstances, however strange and out of its common track they may 
at first appear, that not only Mrs. Ashenhurst, but Jane herself, began to feel 
as perfectly at home, as much accustomed to the grandeur of Den borough 
Park, as if it had been timir residence for years rather than weeks. 

But clouds will rise to obscure the brightness of a summer’s day, and even 
this golden life had its annoyances; and the first that presented itself, after the 
memory of the first evening was got over, was owing to a letter from Mrs. Biir- 
goyne. Till then, Jane would have s.aid it was impossible that a letter from 
her could afford other than unmingled pleasure, seeing it did not announce the 
death of Miss Livingstone ; but so it was. After all good Mrs. Burgoyne’s^ re- 
grets for the loss of her friends and her wishes for their happiness had been gone 
through ; after she had told all the news of Harbury, how one Miss Parkinson 
had got a lover worth seven hundred a year, and another had lost hers worth a 
thousand ; the good old lady went on to say, “ and this in perfect confidence, 
for she had very likely no business to mention it, but that now his sister was 
recovering, poor Brian had time to think of himself, and that she believed he 
was very unhappy that he had allowed dear Miss Ashenhurst to leave Harbury 
without declaring his love for her, but that it was what Mrs. Aslicnhurst had 
said about Tom Parkinson which had prevented his doing so ; and now she was 
afraid he would not come forward, because their prospects were so (ihanged, 
for,” added she, “ what has Brian in prospect beyond the rectory that has been 

E romised him, and that, though in itself not to be despised, is nothing to entitle 
im to ask the hand of General Dubois’ heiress.” To all this was added, in a 
postscript, that she believed she was wrong to have said all this, “ for that, now 
Augusta was better, she believed Brian would pay his respects to his old friends 
at Denborough Park soon after be was ordained, which would be in a week or 
two.” 

The feelings of the mother and daughter were very different on reading this 
letter. A few weeks ago they would have thought precisely the same — that 
Brian Livingstone of all men was the most welcome of suitors; Jane’s feelings 
were unchanged, but her mother talked of her altered circumstances, wondered 
at Mrs. Burgoync not knowing better than to persuade her nephew to such a 
step, for she had no doubt it was her doing ; that, to be sure, Mr. Livingstone 
was a gentleman, but what pretension could he have to think of her daughter ? 
who certainly might match with the heir of a dukedom ? — besides all this, it 
was not her place to dispose of her daughter ; she considered General Dubois 
in the place of a father, nor did she think it likely he would give his consent to 
anything of the kind. 

Had Jane beard her mother plotting against church and state, she could not 
have been more amazed than when, one after another, these reasons were ad- 
vanced against Brian Livingstone ; all selfish, cold-hearted reasons, worthy as she 
thought of Mr. Parkinson himself. Poor Mrs. Burgoyne, too, tliat had written 
such a genuine, confidential letter, so full of old feelings and old friendliness, 
which but to read was like hearing the dear old lady talk, was she too to be cen- 
sured? Jane sighed deeply as 3ic said what she felt truly — “that if their 
greatness here must alienate them thus from their old friends must thus change 
their old feelings and their old opinions, she would much rather have remained 
in their small house at Harbury with only two servaats, and no better acquaint- 
ance than poor Mrs Burgoyne !’* 
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pay after day went on, and Jane lived in the happy belief that Brian would 
visit them, and then she was sure all would be well: in the mean time, Mrs. 
Ashenhurst had replied^ to the letter according to her new philosophy. 

Ah may well be imagined, the new inmates at Denborough Park created no 
little Heusation among the neighbouring gentry; their first appearance in public 
was by the Generals side in his grand pew at (j|iurch. No sooner was the 
service over than everybody was engaged on the same topic. “Who were 
they? What could their beirm at Denborough Park mean? Had anybody 
heard of such arrivals being looKed for? Was the General married ?’* that was 
perhaps the question most anxiously asked. The truth soon got abroad ; and 
then Miss Ashenhurst was declared tube a sweet, pretty creature, so beautifully 
dressed, and her mother was so much of the gentlewoman ! “ Would Miss Ashen- 
hurst be the General’s heir ?” was a very important (question. 

There was, it must be acknowledged, bitter disappointment in many a lady’s 
soul^o find that the General had any female relatives, and particularly such us 
these; they feared now he never would marry, and it was a thousand pities — 
just the man as he was to make a woman happy, and with such a fortune and 
such a beautiful place ! I’he General had been their neighbour for eighteen 
months, had visited everybody, had .been intimate with everybody, yet no one 
had ever heard him sjieak of these his near female relations I Never had the 
wisdom of the ladies of that division of the county been so much at fault before. 
It was not extraordinary that neither Jane Ashenhurst nor her mother, not- 
withstanding their good looks and handsome dresses, found but little favour in 
the eyes of the ladies. The gentlemen saw things very dilFerently. They culled 
Jane Ashenhurst a divine creature, and declared she woufd make Denborough 
Park all it should be. Wbat an amazing fortune she would be! And they 
were credibly informed that she and her mother were the sole relatives the 
nabob had; she would have the best fortune in five counties! Well might they 
call her the finest girl that ever was seen; with such a complexion! just what 
a lady’s complexion should be. Then her figure! Jane Ashenhurst was voted 
perfect, and her mother the very next approach to it ! 

Among the most ardent admirers of the young lady and her fortune was Sir 
llarbottle Grimstone, and thence rose another of Jane’s annoyances; but of 
this renowned knight we must be allowed to speak a lew words. 

When General Dubois became a resident at Denborough Park, he heard, wher- 
ever he went, and from every one who came near him, of Sii“ Harbottle Grimstone, 
nobody but Sir Harbottle Grimstone! “ Did he know Sir Harbottle Grimstone ?” 
“No !’’ “ Ob! but he must know him ; he was the man !’' “Had not Sir liar- 

bottle Grimstone called?” “No.” “When he Ifad the pleasure of knowing 
Sir Harbottle Grimstone, he would see what the county of S— could boast of! * 
Was there a man who rode well? It was Sir Harbottle Grimstone! Who 
gave good dinners ? Again it was Sir Harbottle Grimstone ! He who sang 
the best song, he who the ladies vowed was the most delectable partner in 
the dance, was no other than Sir Harbottle Grimstone ! Whose equipage was 
tile most splendid, whose hounds and horses the best bred, whose house the best 
furnished ? Again and again he heard of Sir Harbottle Grimstone ! 

A man who had been used to an omnipotent rule, and who demande<l it 
wlierever he might be, as General Dubois did, was only to be piiiued into 
curiosity, not exmted by encomiums such as these of his extraordinary neigh- 
bour, who, unlike the rest of tlie gentry within a dozen miles of the nabob’s 
new residence, seemed slow of making his acquaintance 

At last lie met this jiaragon of a country gentleman at the dinner-table of a 
mutual fi'iend; he met him,^and instantly disliked him. 

Sir H.'irbottle was the antipodes of General Dubois : in age he might be 
thirty ; and, having but lately come into possession of his hereditary estate, 
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was full of tie arrogance and assumption of unaccustomed possession. He was 
a thoughtless, swaggering, talking man, in the full intoxication of animal spirits 
and property, who had no conception of living but to enjoy himself, or of enjoy- 
ment, but in feasting, drinking, and galloping over hedges and five-barred gates. 
He was what his squiral associates called a good fellow, the ladies a great rake, 
and the old gentlemen a sower of wild oats, born for the destruction of woods and 
the growth of mortgages, unlleHS marriage tamed him— and Sir Harbottle, they 
were free to confess, had only to choose and take. This was in fact not saying 
too much, for, spite of his coarse manners, vulgar tastes, and rather questionable 
character, by dint of a liandsonie manly person, a dashing ofiT-hand address, 
and that unaccountable inconsistency which makes women too often admire 
what all the world blames, Sir Harbottle was their magnus Apollo. Such was 
tlie estimation he held in public opinion when tlic iniljob came to reside at 
Denborough Park ; thencetbrward things begun to change. The amazing 
wealth winch the new-comer was reputed to pos^sess, and the unaccustomed 
splendour in which he burst forth .among them, made an instant diversion fii his 
favour 5 besides this, while every one supposed the primary object with a man 
of his caste and character would be to cnoosc associates of the highest class, 
the very fact of his adapting himself to aH his new ac,quaintance involved the 
highest possible coinpliiucnt to each one’s self-love. Sumptuous and dignified 
as he was, he could become a pleasant, smiling, chaitiirg, social being, and 
wherever he went made himself very alfably at ease. All this in fact was but a 
part of his scheme to acejuire power and influence ; and though in the eyes of 
some of his neighbours, plain country squires and justices of the peace, he was 
thouglit over-polished and cfleininate, even to them he was perfectly polite, 
unostentatious of his superior knowledge and riches, and would seem even to be 
a willing listener to the details of hunts, the business of quarter-sessions and the 
pedigree of horses. He was on good terms with all ; he had forbearance for 
them all, except for this much-vaunted Sir Harbottle Grimstone. 

Sir Harbottle returned the General’s aversion; he was over-shadowed by his 
greatness; and ever since his introduction among them, his influence with the 
ladies had begun to decrease. At first he was asked, “ Have you seen General 
Dubois?” “^Jo.” “The finest, the most perfectly well-bred man in the 
world I you must sec General Dubois!” “ On ! Sir Harbottle ! have you seen 
the General’s new carriage ; his superb black horses ? Have you heard of the 
saloon at Denborough Park ? Why, they say the General’s diamonds are only 
inferior to those of the crown!” “Oh! Sir Harbottle!’* exclaimed another 
fair lady, “you must pay your respects to the General, and bring me a report 
of him : I am dying to see him !” Such were the exclamations and rcmarktl 
which beset the falling greatness of Sir Harbottle. “ And what the devil care I 
tor this yellow nabob!” and “ Plague take the old fellow!” were ejaculations 
he repeated twenty times to himself. 

They met with some curiosity on both sides, and some latent ill-will : they 
parted with mutual dislike. “ A vulgar, low-lived fellow, with less brains than 
his horse, and less breeding than his dogs!” was the nabob’s summing-up of his 
character. “ A plirsc-proud, effeminate, sneaking old coxcomb, that leads these 
thick-lieaded squires by the nose with his lies about tiger-hunting and Heaven 
knows what, and yet without pluck enough to ride at an Englisn fox-hunt !” 
were the words of Sir Harbottle, as he spurred his horse homeward in great ill- 
Lumour. They met again, and Sir Harbottle ventured a rough joke upon him ; 
the General returned a caustic retort, which turned the laugh on him, and stung 
him to the <][uick. Every subseciuent meeting showed him the vast superiority 
of this new-comer in all matters of intellect and general information, things 
which neither he nor the ladies had ever dreamed of before. Presently too, 
“which was the unkindcst cut of all,” “the old-bachclor beau,” us he called 
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him in contempt, was reigning triumphant in the ladies* admiration, the fascina- 
tions of Sir IJarbottle were in the wane; his jokes were no longer applauded, 
while the gallant speeches of the General made every woman happy, and his 
boil-mots wore declared to be the only good things that ever were heard. 

Such was the state of things when Mrs. Ashenhurst and her daughter 
became inmates of Denborough Park ; and powerfuJ indeed must have boon the 
imprcHsion which Jane made, when even the stout heart, or pride, of Sir liar- 
bottle Grimstone gave way before it. “'J'he yellow old nabob,** “the conceit- 
ed old coxcomb,** were suddenly changed in his ilnagination into “a rich old 
fellow,” “ a rather witty old boy ; what need he care for him ? Denborough 
Park was quite another place now !” “ He would go and make sure of the 
young lady, that he would, by Jove I” So reasoned and so vowed Sir liar- 
bottle many a day as he sat over his bottle, and many a night as he went to his 
bed ; and accordingly he got up one Monday morning resolute for the achieve- 
ment»— the facing the General, and, more than that, the seeking his acquaintance 
in his own house ; but Sir Ilavbottle was a bold man, and whatever lover had 
dared to do lie would dare. Accordingly, one burning morning towards the 
cud of July, he presented himself in his riding garb, booted and spurred, in a 
green coat and buckskins, mounted on his best blood mare, at Denborough 
Park. 

Mrs. Ashenhurst and her daughter were sitting in the shaded coolness of the 
saloon, when they were startled by the blustering loudness of a strong voice, 
and a heavy step advancing up the stairs, together with the sound of a riding- 
whip, which, as a sort of accompaniment, was struck upon the balustrades. 

“ No, hang me, General, if it w^is want of respect that kept me from Denbo- 
rough Park. 1 never am happier than in your company, egad I never am !*’ 

The low voice of the General made an inaudible reply. 

“ By Jove, 1 thought you’d make this 'place as complete as you could, Gene- 
ral ; and now youve brought two such women as can’t be matched in the county : 
‘•■yi ^^y» you know how to draw about you the treasures of the universe I 
IJpon my soul, General, you are the cunningest of philosophers ; old Epicurus 
was a fool to you, Pll be hanged if he was not I” 

This elegant asseveration brought them sufficiently near to make the Gene- 
ral’s reply audible. 

“ I am extremely happy to receive commendation from so distinguished a 
judge in matters of taste.*' 

“ Well, you’re a fine fellow, General,” was the answer, “ and you must let 
me see the ladies.” 

“ Certainly ; the ladies would be in despair notl^o receive a visit from you; 
but I must pray you not to be perfectly irrestible, I cannot go picking ^and 
choosing as you can. Sir Ilarbottle !” and with that he bowed him into the 
suluon. 

“ 1 have the honour,” said he, “ to introduce Sir Harbottle Grimstone ; you 
will oblige me by receiving him with particular attention I” 

Both Sir Ilarbottle and tbe ladies were for the moment perplexed : but the 
eflrontery of the one, and the ready politeness of the others, came to^heir help. 
The nabob threw himself on his couch, enjoying to the utmost this awkward 
coiemunial, without vouchsafing one word to help forward the conversation. 
Mrs. Ashenhurst and her daughter recollected all the ridiculous things that had 
been said of Sir Harbottle, the contempt and aversion with which the General 
had always spoken of him ; yet so uncertain did they feel as to the meaning of 
this introduction, that they could do no other than exert themselves to enter- 
tain their guest, supposing all would be explained when he was gone. Sir 
Harbottle cursed the General by alibis gods; and yet so channing did Jane 
look, so desirable the possession of that immense wealth which was but shadowed 
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forth by the sumptuousness of all about him, that he felt every moment deeper 
and deeper in love, and was almost ready to offer hand and heai't even then, 
but thought it might be too precipitate. 

When every available topic had been talked threadbare, and even Mrs. 
Ashenhurst was in despair what to say next, the baronet rose to depart, and 
with him rose the nabob, overwhelming him with sinister politeness meant to 
be even more annoying than direct sarcasm. But Sir liarbottlc was not to 
be provoked ; he returned smile for smile, bow for bow, and even his enemy 
was not sure whether he had not gone off victor. 

Mrs. Ashenhurst, with all her manoeuvring, could not fathom the Generars 
intentions respecting Sir Harbottlc Grimstone further than that it was his plea- 
sure he should be well received, and that she and her daughter should be 
always at home to him. 

“Well, it is his way,” said the facile Mrs. Ashenhurst, “and we must 
humour him.'* 

Jane protested in no qualified terms against being compelled to anything so 
disa^eeable. 

“ Kemember, my love,’* was her mother’s reply, “ as 1 have said before, and 
as 1 have always found * things never are entirely smooth in this world, we 
cannot have things altogether our own way : and 1 am sure, with all the bless- 
ings we enjoy, wc must be content to take up with some disagreeables !’ ” 

( To he continued in our next.) 


Gregory's Gong. 

Toll the Tenth. 

Notiung particular occurred to vary Gregory’s voyage up the Ganges after 
leaving Bajmal, with the exception of an occasional crashing fall of a high sand- 
bank avalanche, threatening the boat and all in it with a waterjHlji^c, and 
creating an eai’thquake-swcll far and near on the river ; or the sublimPbolem- 
nity of a tornado, suddenly transforming the blaze of day into blackest night, 
splendidly illuminated with incessant lightning and serenaded by an awful union 
of roaring wind and bellowing thunder. At the end of three months he reached 
Cawnpore. He had been much interested at intervals in passing the classic 
Benares, with all its temple*, mosques, and terraces, rising like another Venice 
from the reflecting flood, and lifting its flower-planted roofs, unpolluted with 
smoke, in fair relief into the pure blue skies; while priestly Brahmins, half 
immersed in the deified river, were performing in mystic mood and profound 
veneration their imposing ablutions ; and elegant Hindoo maidens, ascending 
and descending the river-washed terraces, were bearing away with unrivalled 
grace their brazen pitchers of water, balanced picturesquely on their heads. 
He had t^en still more delighted with Chunor, whose ‘ rock sublime* (so much 
resembling that of Edinburgh Castle, with its fortified crest) stands with its 
base planted in the noble river. And, lastly, he bad beheld with admiration 
the loft^ cmbattlements of Allahabad, whose site has been so happily chosen 
at the junction of the Jumna and Ganges, where, in those days, the deluded 
Hindoo devotee sought through a watery grave the Elysium of Mcru, But all 
these, and other objects that interest the inland voyager, have been amply and 
ably described by other travellers. At the British military station of Cawnpore, 
Gregory discharged his boat and provided himself with a tent, a couple of camels, 
and a pony, and with the addition to his servile train of a tent-pitcher, camel- 
drivcr, groom, and grass-cutter, he began to move with his caravan towards 
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Borajpore, then the frontier station, where his regiment was stationed. He had 
to tpvel three hundred miles, at the rate of twelve to fifteen miles a- day. The 
Indian summer was fast setting in as Gregory proceeded, well armed, through 
the then robber-infested Doab. Day after day he journeyed on, from two or 
three o'clock till sunrise, over vast and populous plains belonging to England, 
without ever seeing a single Briton to remind the iphabitants who their rulers 
were. Gregory ruminated much on the awe inspired by the conquerors, which 
should thus alone be sufficient to keep in subjection such myriads of inimi* 
cal foreign suVqccts ; more e 8 [)ecial 1 y as the race of men inhabiting these 
northern provinces was so very different from the enervated and diminution 
Hindoos of Bengal proper, lie now met tall and well-proportioned natives, 
with martial bearings, wearing gracefully their sword and shield, or, mounted 
on Mahratta steeds, riding gallantly past, balancing proudly their fearfUl 
length of spear. These generally saluted Gregory wioi a dignified salaam 
that diad everything martial but nothing obsequious in it. nis tent was 
always pitched, for the sake of alleviating shade, in the unfenced mango groves* 
Will the gentle reader pardon us for dwelling for a few minutes on the remem- 
brance of the scene ? The white tent glimmers from the centre of the regu- 
larly planted dark-green vistas ; the perfectly level clean forest floor, chequered 
with the tropic sunbeams streaming brightly through the verdant canopy ; the 
beautifully striped elegant little s({uirrels, playing sometimes in the shade and 
sometimes in the light, in all dircefions; the balmy perfume of the rich mango 
blossom; the deep tropic hush, broken only by Hhe ring-doves’ plaint;* the 
marble-looking well, under the outermost tree at the angle .of the grove by the 
road-side, where the kneeling camels arc patiently waiting the drawing of the 
water ; the fair^-like elegance of the inside of the Indian tent ; the solitary 
European, pacing to and fro under one of the verdant vistas, awaiting the 
salaam that signals him to breakfast. Such was the unvaried but not unjneas- 
ing resting-scene of the traveller through upper India ; and ,60 alike was tho 
place of encampment from day to day, and so alike the scenery along his road, 
that the traveller might almost have supimsed that he had journeyed in a circle, 
and retagiued to the spot from which he bad started in the morning. 

Tfa% 4 » untravelled reader will naturally suppose, that if it so happened that 
European travellers, coining from opposite (Urections, encamped in the same 
grove, it must have been a joyful occurrence in an Indian pilgrimage; alas, 
111 those days at least, the tent miglit be pitched in the same grove, and the 
travellers, because unacquainted with each other, would pass their sojourn for 
the day without the exchange of a single syllable. This was more especially 
the case if one of the arrnrals happened to be a^urse-proud civilian, and the 
other a military gentleman, who, in the former’s eye, was regarded as the very 
scum of the earth ; but such is the change now-a-days, that we see these pom- 
pous judges and collectors begging for a cadetship for their sons at the door of 
the India House in LeadenhalT Street. This was not, however, always the case. 
One morning as Gregory entered the encamping grove from the east, he saw be- 
yond his own little tent a suit of field-officer’s pavilions also pitched; and 
soon after he had dismounted from his pony a superbly caparisoned elephant 
arrived at the western border of the grove, and a fine-looking, weather-beaten, 
and war-worn, tall erect, military gentleman, in a native dress of rich keing-kob 
and Mogul cap, alighted from the dazzling howda, and, surrounded by spear- 
men in splendid uniforms, proceeded towards hb magnificent marquee. To 
GregoryW procession down the avenue of his high-ranked countryman had 
something very imposing, and his own little tent and pony seemed to dwindle 
into insignificance Wore suifh a display, whilst more elephants, camels, and 
Arabian steeds were pouring in to augment the spectacle. Gregory kept 
pacing to and fro under the trees in the neighbourhood of his own tent. The 
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general — for such lu* was — on rcadiing his, disinissod his atteiulanis, but in- 
stead of entering his tent he walked forward to where Gregory was, and with 
all the case and natural grace of a perfect gentleman of tlie old school, with a 
kindly smile, held out his hand, and taking Gregory’s in his presse<l it warmly, 
and said, ‘ I am delighted, my young friend, to see you, and to tliink I shall 
have such agreeable company during my stay here ; breakfast will be ready in 
the course of half an hour, when 1 hope you will honour me by making my tent 
your home for the day, when we shall be better accpiainted he again pressed 
Gregory’s hand and retired to his tent. It was well he had turned away, for, 
in spite of himself, Gregory, as he walked towards his own, could hardly refrain 
from tears at being thus so kindly recognised, in his long and lonely journey, 
by so warm-hearted and polite a gencral-olliccr. 

When Gregory entered the general’s marquee, it ap[>eared as if a fsiry dream 
had conjured up such splendour in an Indian forest. The tabic was cov(Tcd 
with massive silver urns and covered dishes ; the walls of the tent ropres iited 
arbours, temples, rivers, and cascades ; a crowd of richly ap]>arelled servants 
waitc<l around, as if their master had twenty orders to be obeyed at once. 
The general again welcomed Gregory warmly, and seemed to attach no import- 
ance to the state with which he was surrounded. ‘ Come awajr, my young 
friend; I hope your morning ride has given you an appetite for breakfast.’ 
The general now , with becoming reverence, spread abroad bis hands over the 
breakfast table, and devoutly asked a blessing on the bounties of providence. 
This simple, and in those days unusual, acknowledgment to heaven from a 
British officer, in suidi a place and amid a crowd of heathen attendants, had to 
Gregory a most delightful inllucnce, and was not uurcvcrenced even by the 
natives, who, however they may differ in creed and religious rites, always res- 
pect a demonstration of piety, however offered ; and the want of such in Bri- 
tons, in their first concpiesls in India, induced the natives to bolitive tliat master 
was of ‘ dog’s religion,’ that is, no religion at all ; and this sentiment ccrlainly 
did not tend to increase their respect for their concpierors. ‘ My fellows,’ saiil 
tlie general, as they took their scats, ‘ are famous for omlets, let me send you 
some to mix up with your rice instead of fish, of which we can expect none at 
such a distance from the rivers and nullas, with their betls now as dry as an 
old chillum.’ The couple now set to in good earnest, and it would be diflieult 
to say whetli(*r the old or young stomach diil most justice to the general’s good 
things. Brojik fast over, the general asked Gregory if he smoked; Gregory 
replied in the negative. ‘ Well, suppose you try, and, if you don’t like it, it will 
be no great loss, for perhaps we would all be better without tobaiajo ’ A cou})le 
of spleridid hookahs, breathinh balmy perfumes, were now brought in. ‘ And 
now, my lads,’ said mine host, * be away with the breakfast things with all 
haste, the tent is getting hot enough without eitlier it or you. The cloth being 
removed, and the hookahs fairly lighted, the general and his guest were left 
alone to the murmurs of their pipes. The veteran officer, now throwing Jiim- 
self back in his chair, and tilting up his legs upon the table, and inviting 
Gregory to do the same, asked him respecting his journey, the regiment 
he was going to join, how he had kept his health, &c. Gregory’s 
unassuming manner and graphic descriptions, especially the nurse’s story, 
quite delighted the kind-hearted old gentleman. ‘ And now,’ said the general, 

‘ before you begin your own military career, what say you to hearing mine ? 
tliough 1 have neither any title to be celebrated as a second ‘ anna virumque,’ 
or adventures to relate that would vie with an Odyssey.’ Gregory sai(l ho 
would consider the narration as a great favour. ‘ Oh, not at all ! we old fellows 
like to hear ourselves speak so, calling the hookah-burdars,* he ordered fresh 

* ' lIookah-burdaiV^pqie-ineD. ‘ Ohillums’ — tobacco. 
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I'hillunis, and when they were fairly lighted he be^^an, markinpf the soiilencesi 
with a rattling liisfcad of a full stop, and using gentler whiiFs for commas 

and semicolons : 

‘ When I sailed as a cadet from England, I was proud to tliink that I was a 
younger son of a British peer. 1 don’t now value the distinction that puff of 
my hookah ; if I am proud at all, it is in having risen after a long, and I hope 
1 may say faithful, service to the rank of a general; but what I value still more 

is, my having stored my mind with knowledge, and I hope some wisdom, to ren- 
der the evening of my life neither tiresome to my friends nor myself. My rela- 
tions wished to send me out as a civilian ; but as that appointment required me 
to be designated writer, I scouted it with high disdain ; and it is well I did sOt 
for my nobility would liave made me be received among the mushroom mag- 
lUitesof India with such deference as would have confirmed me for life an aris- 
tocrat ical pnpi)y; whereas, when I joined my regiment, 1 found no regard was 
paid to previous rank, and my first allusion to it at the mess-table was received 
with a hearty laugh. ‘ It is a sad fall,’ said the dry old Colonel Crusty, ‘ from 
your high spear * (the illiterate colonel meant sphere) to the lowest rank among 
the commissioned ofiicers in the Bengal Bulls; but take my advice, Ensign 
Manorfiehl, and think no more about the rank you have left behind, but kee() your 
mind fixed on the rank bef'orc, and by your good conduct be prepared to adorn 

it, should you Ixj spared from bullets, bile, and PhoDbus. I took the old boy's 
advice, and never mentioned again my father as the Earl of Manorfiehl at the 
moss-table; and though perhaps I ought not to say it, I grew a great lavouribj 
with the oflieers of the regiment. 1 devoted my leisure, lipura to the study ol’ 
military tactics, fortification, and surveying; the Persian and llindoostaui lan- 
gujigos ; and, as a recreation, botany and niineralogy. In the course of a few 
years I was appointed adjutant of the regiment. Though my father had agreed 
to my adoj)ting the sword instciad of the pen, nothing could prevail on him to 
permit me to carry with me my fair cousin, Augusta Ashley, to whom I consi- 
dered myself engaged almost from our childhood. He insisted that 1 should 
serve in India until entitled to a furlough, when my rank and pay would then 
make it more suitable lor me to enter into the marriage state ; and as this ver- 
dict was confirmed by Augusta’s father, we had nothing left but to vow eternal 
love, and to wait with patience till, like a secoml Jacob, I performed my 
stipulated years service ; a very mistaken though worldly-wise arrangement. 
Our parting was marked with all the extravagancies best described in 
romances. It was a sincere youthful passion at the time : with mo, removal 
from all opportunities of seeing other Augustas, my passion only strength- 
ened to enthusiasm in exile. Augusta lived ifl an atmosphere less favourable 
for confirming the vow she had made, and many were the titled and wealthy 
admirers that attended as satellites in her orbit when she entered fashion- 
able society; but I am wandering from my story. You are, 1 dare say, 
well ac<inainted with all our campaigns against Ilydor Ali and his son Tip- 
poo. It does not become me to speak of my own exploits, or the share T boro 
111 most of them; suffice it to say, that I was appointed a brigade -major 
during the war, and lastly, before its conclusion, I had the misfortune of being 
taken prisoner and accommodated with a dungeon-cell in Ilyder’s metr(>)>olis. 
My home rank there, however, came into play, for Ilyder happening to hear 
that I was the son of an English Orara, partly perhaps from a native"s estima- 
tion of nobility, and partly that his leniency to me might prove advantageous 
to himself in any extremity, especially as it was rumoured erroneously that ray 


♦ In singing tho ‘ British Grenadiers’ the worthy old colonel always gave the 
reading as follows : 

‘ And all the gods celestial were leaning on their fipears' 
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father was expected in India as governor-general, he ordered me to be removed 
from the prison, and, taking my word of honour not to break my parole, T was 
committed to the care of Mahomed Deen, a prince of the house of Hyder, who 
appropriated to me a garden-house attached to his palace ; a most delightful 
exchange from the dreary dungeon. I was not only thus relieved myself, but 
I was, strange as it may appepr, a great relief to a brother officer, the only 
sharer of my dismal durance, and to whom I had the misfortune of being rather 
closely linked by a coupling chain. One would have imagined that, in circum- 
stance like these- when two Europeans had the misfortune to be made insepara- 
ble companions in a prison-cell, however diifcrcnt their natural dispositions 
might be in liberty, such bondage would have made them more than brothers 
in sympathy and accommodating kindness. Whatever mj behaviour was, I can 
only say that such was not the case with my companion in irons. Hector 
M^Slaughter, a fiery Highlander, was a fighting man in the true sense of the 
word ; he lived for fighting, and his sole delight was in fighting, and he would 
have been more in character chained to one of Hyder's hunting leopards than 
to a Christian man ; he was alone in his element in the battle-field. Oh, had 
you seen how his at other times heavy sleepy eyes kindled into eagle brightness 
there, you would not have known him to be the same man ! All other fields, 
whether of agriculture or literature, had no charm for him. In ‘ the piping 
time of peace* he had no resources within himself to beguile the time, beyond a 
tiger-hunt or a jackal-chase ; and now, being deprived of all his Bellonian 
delights, he raged like the untumeable hyena, and vented all his bad humour on 
his less pugnacious copip^nion ; and, like a beast of prey, he was most to be 
dreaded in the night season, though in a different way. Sleep was the only 
enjoyment left him, for then dreams restored him to his favourite occupation 
of * cutting foreign throats ;* and if, in turning myself, 1 was so unfortunate as 
to aw^ehim amid his imaginary slaughter, there were no bounds of his rage and 
vexation. Well might his honest mother say, when she was told that her son was 
taken prisoner and chained to a brother officer in Hydcr*s dungeon, ‘ 1 pity the 
poor man that is chained to my Hector, for he*ll lead a terrible life of it.’ But 
to return from the dungeon to the elegant garden-house of Mahomed Deen ; 
to me it was a change like that which Milton describes in reascending from the 
Stygian shores to our cheerful universe, saying, ‘ Hail, holy light !* Happily for 
me my host or keeper was 6ne of those natives athirst after European lore and 
science, and, finding that I was pretty well versed in both, he si^nt some hours 
every day in the garden-house discussing those topics, until he became so 
attached to me that he dreaded the termination of a war that might deprive him 
of my society. Mahomed Dedn was not only anxious to obtain the sweets of 
western lore for himself, but was most desirous that his sons, and what was 
more unusual, though not without exceptions, his only daughter, should 
embrace the opportunity of my instructions ; ami convinced, as be said he felt, 
that, as a British nobleman and officer, I would take no dishonourable advan- 
tage of my situation, a class, consisting of the sons and their sister, attended 
every day in the garden-house, and received lessons in English, French, 
geography, history, &c. Nothing could surpass the aptness of my interesting 
pupils for learning. Conveying instruction to the natives of India is indeed * its 
own reward,’ for along with the facility with which they acquire it, is the acute- 
ness with which they subject to investigation every new problem in philosophy 
or science that is brought before them, and their animated discussions thereon. 
Had not my heart been entirely Augusta Ashley’s and the confidence intrusted 
in me by the Omra not forbidden even the most honourable intentions towards 
bis young, noble, and beautiful daughter, I might hav^ run no small risk of being 
captivated with the charms both of her person and mind, while her highly polished 
manners threw a captivating grace over all. I have often boon at a loss to know 
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how it is that a perfectly well-bred Asiatic should appear to such advantage 
beside an equally accomplished European ; but 1 believe it arises from the 
former bcinjr well bred for good breeding's sake, and the latter from the desire 
of effect, which must ever destroy the natural ease and unstudied tact of pleas- 
ing, which is the crowning charm of appearance and address in the higher 
ranks of life. The Asiatic, too, has greatly the iij^vantagc of an unchangeable 
as well as graceful national costume, which so much tends to increase their 
personal attractions, while the Englishman's dress, composed of the most unbe- 
coming items from every wardrobe on the Continent of Europe, banishes all 
grace of person, at least from the gentlemen, and not a little from the ladies, 
and gives the wearers, especially the former, the appearance of high life in 
caricature. Ilut I am wandering again. Greatly delighted was the father in 
seeing his children rising so much beyond the usual acquirements of the natives 
of their own rank, and especially at hnding his daughter becoming, instead of 
a igere unintcllectual beauty, fit only for the harem of some Moslem grandee, 
a delightful companion for his own inquiring mind. 

^ Mahomed Deen was anxious to make my captivity as cheerful as possible, 
and, through a native friend at Madras, he supplied mo amply with English, 
French, and Latin books, globes, astronomical instruments, &c. ; and what was 
more delightful, that friend, by presenting testimonials from me as to the 
favour which 1 enjoyed through Mahomed Deen, to the British authorities 
there, he was permitted to receive and forward all my home letters ns they 
arrived. Augusta's communications continued to breathe the tendcrest aOToc- 
tion and wishes for my welfare and safety ; but, during qiy stay at Seringapa- 
tam, I observed with grief, that whilst my situation required deeper avowals 
of devoted attachment, her letters became more and more formal and cold, till 
tliey ceased altogether, when a letter from my father announced that Augusta 
had played me false, and was on the eve of being married to the Duke of 
Daslibury. This intelligence under any circumstances, but especially in cap- 
tivity, was a cruel blow. 1 suspended my class, and resigned myself to soli- 
tude aud sorrow. My kind guardian and his children were scarce less dis- 
tressed than myself, though ignorant of the cause. They entreated and obtained 
permission to pay me a short visit every evening ; and seliish indeed must have 
ueen my sorrow if it had prevented me feeling sensible of such unadected 
sympathy. At the end of the saddest month in my existenoe, Mahomed Deen 
came one evening by himself, and, after taking my hand kindly in his own, 
said, * I have no right to inquire into the cause of your sorrow, but it would 
give me sincere pleasure if 1 could in any way be the means of relieving it.' 
The sudering mind is generally open to sympaShy, and there is often in the 
adlicted a desire to communicate its sorrows. Mahomed Deen had proved 
himself a sincere friend— the only friend I had now left, I therefore unfolded 
to him the cause of my grief. * Alas!' said he, * however human nature may 
did’er from climate, creed, or cultivation, all acknowledge the power of alU 
conquering love ; all exult in a successful issue of the tender passion, and all 
sink under the blight of a lover's inconstancy. What is the theme of all our 
most iiopasBioned poetry, from your Horace in the west to our more fervent 
and exclusively amorous lyrist Hafiz in the east, but its transcendent delight or 
its exquisite misery I Alas ! my friend, 1 have no other consolation to oder than 
that stale and unsatisfying one * time,' and no hope to suggest save that a brigh- 
ter and better lady, and more worthy of your love, may be yours ; but, my friend, 
permit me at least to advise, for the alleviation of your grief. The lady has 
proved herself so unworthy of you, that she docs not deserve to be honoured 
by your regret ; turn frouj her to better meditations; turn to your books, your 
pencil, and pen ; and, if not too much to ask, resume, your class for your adee- 
tionate pupils, and forget that this Augusta ever loved, or ever left you. 
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‘ I felt bolh the salutary power of Mahomed’s logic, and the solace of his 
friendly Bymj)athy ; I accordingly agreed to resume the instructions of his 
family on the following day. My pupils, who had been made acquainted with 
the cause of my despondency, at our meeting manifested by their manners how 
much they felt for my sullerings ; but there was something in the princess’s 
expression of tender sadness that went quite to my soul — something that 
seemed to say, would it were in my power to soothe his sorrow. Pity is akin to 
love ; and perhaps her heart whispered, would that I were worthy to su{>ply 
the plaee of his unfaithful English lady. The heart of man is never more ready 
to yield to the power of the softer passion than when it eoines in the shape 
of sympathy, in one for whose beauty and estimable qualities we had before 
the highest admiration and esteem. I soon felt that, being now absolved Irom 
my vow to Augusta, the fascination and symypathy of the pi inccss called u[)on 
my guardian-honour to take the first opportunity of being alone with Mahomed 
Deen, to disclose my mind to him. When, therefore, we next sat togethem on 
the terrace of my garden-house, at the evening hour, amidst the sweets of the 
surrounding orange-trees, mingled with jessamine, and other tropic perfumes, 
I said, ‘ You relied on my honour that 1 would never take advantage of my 
situation for any dishonourable intentions; but this is not sullicicnt; J consider 
myself bound to something more than this. Therefore, though the vow that 
bound me to Augusta is no longer binding, considering the trust you have re- 
posed in me, our difference of creeds, and our nations at war, I will not per- 
mit feelings and admiration, though the most honourable, to interfere with 
what I owe to your kindness and hospitality j for this purpose, and for my own 
peace, 1 must cease to bo the tutor of the princess.’ Mahomed Deen took my 
iiand in his, and said, ‘You arc a true nobleman. 1 see and feel the full foice 
of your delicate and honourable disclosure. You have been the means of 
making my daughter a very dilVerent being from the other daughters of the 
land; but what will that avail her cultivated mind i* She will be asked in mar- 
riage by some Moslem chief, who neither looks for nor wants charms in a wife 
beyond the charms of person, and to whom all intellectual acquirement would 
only be a source of suspicion and dislike. How wretched a prospect for the 
princess ! It is true, our creeds, as our climates, are dillerent, and for the pre- 
sent our nations are at war; but you arc an honourable, as well as a brave and 
learned man ; and with these, I would rather see the princess united to you 
than with a countryman such as I have described. I know not how the prin- 
cess is affected, but on my part you will meet no obstacles in your endeavours 
to win her affections, and, what is more, I sincerely wish you success in the 
same.’ So spying, he left me4br the evening. "Inc llowery path that leads 

through the paradise of passion to the temple of Hymen but 1 am not going 

to descant for the hundred- thousandth time on what has been done so patheti- 
cally in novels and romances, though never were circumstances, the parties, 
and the scene, more suited for romantic description. Sullice it to say, that on 
the night of our inarrriagc, the garden in the centre of which my Chinese-look- 
ing residence stood, displayed a scene that would have done credit to Aladdin’s 
lairqi ; for variegated lustres hung like enchanted fruit from every tree illuminat- 
ing the whole garden with excessive blaze, and bringing into bright relief the 
snarkling fountains, that threw high radiant columns, and descended again in a 
shower of diamonds into the marble reservoirs, while from the parapet-walls of 
the enclosure, and the terraced-roof of Mahomed’s palace, one incessant discharge 
of sky-rockets and other fireworks, crossing each other in resplendent arches, 
added greatly to the cfleet of the whole. 

‘ About a month after my union with the princesg, the tidings arrived that 
peace had taken place between Tippoo and the British, and an order came for 
Mahomed Deen, who conimaudcd at Scringapatam, to release all the prisoners. 
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‘ ( ome,’ said the Omra to me, ‘ let us go together, and you shall have the pleasure 
of ininouncing the welcome news to your old companion in bondage. We pro- 
ceeded accordingly to the dungcon-ccll. M’Slaughter’s prison-door was thrown 
open, and I exehiiined, ‘Hurrah! my friend, peace is proclaimed, and you are at 
liberty.’ ‘What’s the use of liberty,' growled M’Slaughter, ‘when there’s no 
one, to fight with?’ ‘Never fear,’ said 1, ‘you wil^get your belly-full of that 
before we are done with India.’ M'Slaughter’s irons being unloosed, he now 
advanced as fast as his long-cramped and crippled legs would admit. On 
seeing my father-in-law on the outside of the door of the prison, his countenance 
kindled into fearful ferociousness, and he thus addressed him — ‘Give my salaam 
to your savage sovereign, and say, that I hope to live to repay him with coin- 
pound intcre.st /or all his kindness to me whilst his guest at this place ; or, in 
other words, that I hope to have the honour and great felicity of cracking his 
black cocoa-nut skull. So tell him that and no mistake.’ ‘ I have no doubt,’ said 
Maho«ied Deen, ‘that should you ever have the honour of coming into single 
(!ombat with the prince of Mysore, you will find an antagonist that will put to 
the proof both your liravcry and skill.* The rest of the officers Avere now released 
in succession, and most aflccting and interesting were the meetings, congratu- 
lations, and recognitions that took place, though the latter were often difficult, 
through the mass of beards, from the long absence of razors I invited them 
all to partake of refreshments at my garden-residence, where I introduced t,heni 
to the princess, and received their congratulations on my good fortune. * Yes,’ 
said I, ‘ the campaign has not been lost to me, since I carry away the brightest 
jewel of *rippoo's capital.’ A party of friends, consisting of countrymen just 
released from dungeons and met around the social board, amid verdant parterres 
in light and liberty, was one of the most joyous sights that humanity could 
witness or even conceive. On the following day, iialamiuins were provided to 
convey the officers to the nearest post of the British army ; while Malioiued, 
after the tenderest and most affectionate farewell and wishes, sent me and his 
daughter forth, with a retinue of elephants and palan(j[uins, escorted by a 
party of Mysore cavalry. 

‘Nothing in my career is worth mentioning till the year 1799, when, through 
the decisive measures of Lord Wellesley, in the course of a few months our 
army was for the second time at the gates of Seringapatam. When the storm 
was ordered, I asked and readily obtained permission, that, in the event of it 
being in my power, I should offer quarter to mjr father in-law, and protect his 
residence and family from plunder or molestation. As soon, therefore, as we 
h.'id driven the defenders from the walls, taking a party of soldiers with mo, T 
fought my way in the directimi of the Omra’s pakice. Arrived at the door of 
the garden, we forced it open. 1 entered the place, dear to me from fond asso- 
ciations. IIow altered it was from the days of peace and beauty! Hombs and 
shells had burst among the fountains and marble basins. One bad exploded on 
the garden-house, which lay a heap of ruins, and among them the females of' the 
Omra’s family had now sought concealment, on seeing the palace, which opened 
into the street, on the eve of being stormed by the conquering assailants. Fancy 
their shouts of astonishment and delight when they saw me at the head of the 
band which had just forced its way into the garden. ‘Manorfield Sahib!' 
‘Bismillali!’ ‘Manorfield Sahib Bahadur!’ — ‘Where is the Omra?’ 1 ex- 
claimed. — ‘In the street, defending the approach to the pahice,’ was the reply. 
1 rushed through the deserted halls, and, issuing from the front portal, saw 
below me Mahomed Deen and his sons, wounded and bleeding, with a few 
followers, gallantly disputing, step by step, the ascent to his palace, closely 
charged by a large body of sepoys, determined to die on the threshold ol his 
own dwelling-place. In a inbiiient he felt himself surrounded by a body of the 
enemy in his rear, and heard a well-known voice exclaiming, as 1 rushed 
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betwixt him and the assailants, ‘These are my prisoners ; turn your arms else- 
where.* This was instantly obeyed. I turned round, and amidst the roar of 
conflict between our contending nations, we embraced each other. ‘To you,’ 
said the Omra, T feel no reluctance in resigning my sword. You can testify that 
it blazed untarnished to the last.* — ‘Never,’ said I, ‘ will I deprive you of a wea- 
pon you have wielded so nobly ; and there is no occasion : for, hark ! our trum- 
pets sound truce.* After embracing his sons, we ascended the terrace together. 
The joyful tidings had reached the ears of the trembling females, and they were 
now rushing into the palace, from the garden, as we entered the hall. The 
meeting I shall leave to your own fancy to picture; and now tliat our chilluins 
(as well as your patience, I am sure) are exhausted, we will part till the even- 
ing, when I shall again hope for the pleasure of your company at dinner.* 

Gregory gratefully thanked the general for his narration. 

The evening was spent together in animated and discursive conversation, 


‘ Till each with other pleased, and loath to part, 
Whilst in their ago they diftcr, join in heart. 
Thus stands an aged elm with ivy bound— 
Thus youthful ivy clasps an elm around.’ 


In the course of the conversation, the general said, * I am now on my way to 
meet the princess, who has been on a visit to her relations at Seringapatara. 1 
can truly say tljat I have every succeeding year more cause to rejoice in my 
union. On sincere conviction, she has embraced the Christian faith ; and I hope, 
some day, to have the pleasure of introducing you to her accpiaintance. Jii 
compliment to her, when not with my troops, 1 wear the Eastern costume, being 
besides, I confess, partial to it, as well as to some of the amenities of Eastern 
manners, at the same time abiding decidedly by English principles.’ 

At a late hour, the companions of a day parted, with expressions of affec- 
tionate regard and regret, to proceed at an early hour on their respective jour- 
neys. Before that, however, Gregory was restored, in dreams, to fairy palaces 
and dazzling festivities. The scene next appeared overcast, and he seemed to 
hear the roar of cannon and the shouts of conflicting hosts ; awoke by the 
sounds, he found it was only the contest between angry drivers and their 
enraged camels demurring to the operation of loading, the knocking away of 
innumerable tent-stakes, and the more hollow grumbling of the General’s 
elephants. > 


(Ta be continued.) 
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VIIL-POETRY. 

MAUDE ALLINGHAME ; 

A LEGEND OF HBIITFOROSHIRE. 

BT THE EDITOB. 

[TliP fullowiiig legend is founded on a story current in the pnrt of Herts where the 
scoiio IS laid ; the house was actually burnt down about three years airo. havirnj- 
just been rendered habitable.] 

Part the First. 

Tiiere is weeping and wailing in Allinghame Hall, 

Fioni many an eye does the tear-drop fall ; 

Swollen with sorrow is many a lip, 

Many a nose is red at the tip ; 

All the shutters are shut very light, 

To keep out the wind and to keep out the light ; 

While a couple of mutes, 

With very black suits, 

And extremely long faces, 

Have taken their places 
With an air of professional esprit de corpSy 
One on each side of the great hall door. 

On the gravel beyond, in a wonderful state 
Of black velvet and feathers, a grand hearse and eight 
Magnificent horses the orders await 
Of a spruce undertaker, 

Who’s come from Long Acre, 

To furnish a cofiiii, and do the polite 

To the corpse of Sir Reginald Allinghame, Knight. 

The lamented deceased whose funeral arrangement 
I’ve just been describing, resembled tifat strange gent 
Who ventured to fal.sely imprison a great man, 

Viz. the Ottoman captor of noble Lord Bateman ; 

For we’re told in that ballad, which makes our eyes water, 

That tliis terrible Turk had got one only daughter ; 

And although our good knight liad twice seen twins arrive, a 
Young lady named Maude was the only survivor. 

So there being no entail 
On some horrid heir-male 
And no far-away cousin or distant relation 
To lay claim to the lands and commence litigation, 

’Tis well known through the county, by each one and all, 

Tiiat fair Maude is the heiress of Allinghame Hall. 

Y'es, she vfas very fair to view ; 

Mark well that forehead’s ivory hue, 
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That speaking eye, whose glance of pride 
The silken lashes scarce can hide. 

E’en where, as now, its wonted fire 
Is paled with weeping o’er her sire ; 

Those scornful lips which part to show 
The pearl-like teeth in even row, 

That dimpled chin, so round and fair, 

The clusters of her raven hair, 

Whose glossy curls their shadow throw 
O’er her smooth brow and neck of snow ; 

The faultless hand, the ankle small, 

The figure more than woman tall. 

And yet so graceful, sculptor’s art 
Such symmetry could ne’er impart. 

Observe her well, and then confess 
The power of female loveliness, 

And say, Except a touch of vice 
One may descry 
About the eye 

Rousing a Caudle-ish recollection, 

Which might perchance upon reflection 
Turn out a serious objection, 

That gal would make ‘ almost a heavenly splice,'* 

From far and wide 
On every side 

Thither did many a suitor ride, 

Who, thinking as we do, determined to call 
And propose for the heiress of Allinghame Hall. 

Knights who’d gathered great fame in 
Stabbing, cutting, and maiming 
The French and their families 
At Blenheim and Ramifies, 

In promiscuous manslaughter 
T’other side of the. water, 

Very eagerly sought her ; 

Yet though presents they brought her. 

And fain would have taught her. 

To fancy they loved her, not one of them caught her. 

Maude received them all civilly, asked them to dine, 

Gave them capital venison and excellent wine, 

But declared, when they popp’d, that she’d really no notion 
They’d had serious intentions— she owned their devotion 
Was excessively flattering — quite touching — in fact 
She was grieved at the part duty forced her to act : 

Still her recent bereavement — her excellent father — 

(Here she took out her handkerchief) yes, she had rather — 

♦ Vide Sam Slick, the Clock maker. 
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Rather not (here she sobbed) say a thing so unpleasant, 

But sheM made up her mind not to marry at present. 

Might slie venture to liope that she still should retain 
Their friendship ! — to lose that would cause her such pain. 

Would they like to take supper ! — she feared elicjiiett**, 

A thing not to be set 
At defiance, by one in her sad situation. 

Having no “ Maiden Aunt,” or old moral relation 
Of orthodox station, 

Whose high reputation, 

And prim notoriety. 

Should inspire society 

With a very deep sense of the strictest propriety ; 

Such a relative wanting, she feared, so she said, 

Kticjuetle must prevent her from off*ering a bed ; 

But the night was so fine — just the thing for a ride — 

Must they go ! Well, good bye, — and here once more she sighed 
Then a last parting smile on the suitor she threw, 

And thus, having “ let him down easy,*^ withdrew, 

While the lovSr rode home with an indistinct notion 

That somehow he’d not taken much by his motion. 

• • 

Young Lord Dandelion, 

An illustrious scion, 

A green sprig of nobility, 

Whose excessive gentility 
1 fain would describe if I had but ability,— 

This amiable lordling, being much in the state 
Tve described, i. e. going home at night rather late. 

Having got his conge 

(As a Frenchman would say) 

From the heiress, with whom he’d been anxious to mate, 

Is jogging along in a low state of mind, 

When a horseman comes rapidly up f|^om behind. 

And a voice in his ear 
Shouts in tones round and clear. 

Ho, there ! stand and deliver ! your money or life !” 

While some murderous weapon, a pistol or knife, 

Held close to his head. 

As these words are being said, 

Glitters cold in the moonlight and fills him with dread. 

Now I think you will own. 

That when riding alone 

On the back of a horse, be it black, white, or roan, 

Or chestnut, or bay, 

Or pie-bald, or grey. 

Or dun-brown, (though a notion my memory crosses 
That ’tis asses are usually done brown, not horses,) 
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When on horseback, I say, in the dead of the night, 
Nearly dark, if not quite^ 

In despite of the light 
Of the moon shining bright- 
isb — ^yes, not more lhan-ish, for the planet’s cold rays I 
’ve been told on this night were unusually hazy — 

With no one in sight, 

To the left or the right, 

Save a well-mounted highwayman fully intent 
On obtaining your money, as Dan did his rent, 

Jly bullying, — an odd sort of annual pleasantry 
That “ Ropaler” played off on the finest of peasantry ; 

In so awkward a fix 1 should certainly say, 

By far the best way 

Is to take matters easy and quietly pay ; 

The alternative being that the robber may treat us 
To a couple of bullets by way of quietus ; 

Thus applying our brains, if perchance we have got any, 

In this summary mode to the study of botany, 

By besprinkling the leaves, and the grass, ^nd the flowers, 
With the source of our best intellectual powers, 

And, regardless of habeas corpus, creating 
A feast for the worms, which are greedily waiting 
Till such time as any gent 
Quits this frail tenement, 

And adopting a shroud as his sole outer garment. 

Becomes food for worms, slugs, and all such-like varmint. 

My Lord Dandelion, 

Tliat illustrious scion, 

Not possessing the pluck of the bold Smith O’Brien, 
(Once displayed at St. Stephen’s, when having a lick 
At that pet of the fancy, the famous Bath Brick,) 

Neither feeling inclined, 

Nor having a mind 

To be shot by a highwayman, merely said, Eli ! 

Aw — extremely unpleasant — aw — take it, sir, pray 
And without fuither parley his money resigned. 

Away ! — away ! 

With a joyous neigh, 

Bounds the highwayman’s steed, like a colt at play ; 

And a merry laugh rings loud and clear, 

On the terrified drum of his trembling ear. 

While the following words doth his lordship hear 
“ Unlucky, my lord ; unlucky I know, 

For the money to go 
And the heiress say, ' No’, 

On the self-same day, is a terrible blow. 
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Wlien next you visit her, good, my lord, 

Give the higliwayinau's love to fair Mistress 
Maude 

Away ! — away ! 

On his gallant grey 
My Lord Dandelion, 

That unfortunate scion. 

Gallops as best he may ; 

And as he rides he mutters low, 

“ Insolent fellar, how did he know 

In the stable department of Allinghame Hall 
There’s the devil to pay. 

As a body may say. 

And no assets forthcoming to answer the call ; 

For the head groom, lioger, 

A knowing old codger. 

In a thundering rage, 

Which nought can assuage. 

Most excessively cross is 
W ith the whole stud of horses, 

While loudly he swears 
At the fillies and mares ; 
lie bullies the helpers and kicks all the boys, 

Upsets innocent pails with superfluous noise ; 

Vejy loudly doth fret and incessantly fume. 

And behaves, in a word. 

In a way most absurd, 

More befitting a madman, by far, than a groom, 

’Till at length he Ends vent 
For his deep discontent 

In the following soliloquy : — “ I’m blest if this is 
To be stood any longer ; I’ll go and 4*11 Missis ; 

If she don’t know some dodge as ’ill stop this here rig, 
Vy then, dash my vig. 

This here wery morning 
I jest gives her warning, 

If I don’t I’m a Dutchman, or summut as worse is.” 
Then, after a short obligato of curses, 

Just to let off the steam, lioger dons his best clothes 
And seeks his young mistress his griefs to disclose. 

“ Please your Ladyship’s Honor, 

I’ve come here upon a 

Purtiklar rum business going on in the stable, 

Yicb, avake as JL am I ain’t no how been able 
To get at the truth on : — the last thing each night 
1 goes round all the ’orses to see as they’re right, — 
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Ami they always is right too, as far as I see, 

Cool and quiet and clean, just as ’orses should be, — 
Then, furst thing ev’ry tnorning agen I goes round, 

To see as the cattle is all safe and sound. 

’Twas nigh three weeks ago, or perhaps rather more, 

Veil vun morning, as usual, I unlocks the door, — 

(Tho’ I ought to ha’ mentioned I always does lock it. 
And buttons the key in my right breeclies pocket,) — 

I opens the door, Marm, and there was brown 13ess, 
Your ladyship’s mare, in a horribul mess ; 

Heg’lar kivered all over with sweat, foam, and lather, 
Laying down in her stall — sich a sight for a fatlier ! 
While a saddle and bridle as hung there quite clean 
Over night, was all mud and not fit to be seen ; 

And, to dock a long tale, since that day thrice a-week, 

Or four times, perhaps, more or less, so to speak, 

I’ve diskivered that thare 
Identical mare. 

Or else the black -Barb, vicb, perhaps you’ll remember, 
Vas brought here from over the seas last September, 

In the ,staje I describes, as if fairies or witches 
Had rode ’m all night over hedges and ditches ; 

If this here’s to go on, (and I’m sure 1 don’t know 
How to stop it,) I tells you at vunce, I must go ; 

Yes, although I’ve lived here 
A good twenty-five year, 

I am sorry to say, (for I knows what your loss is,) 

You must get some vun else to look artcr your ’orses.” 

Roger’s wonderful tale 
Seemed of little avail, 

For Maude neither fainted, nor screamed, nor turned pale, 
Jiut she signed with hSr finger to bid him draw near ; 
And cried, Roger, come here, 

I’ve a word for your ear 
Then she whispered so low 
That I really don’t know 
What it was that she said, but it seemed apropos 
And germane to the matter ; 

For though Roger stared at her, 

With mouth wide asunder, 

Rxtended by wonder, 

Ere she’d ended his rage appeared wholly brought under, 
Insomuch that the groom. 

When he quitted the room, 

Routed low, and exclaimed, with a grin of delight, 

“ Your Ladyship’s Honour’s a gentlemai\ quite !” 

’Tis reported, that night at the sign of The Goat,” 
Roger the groom changed a £20 note. 
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“MOUniR FROM LA PATRIE.” 

Par In vois du conon d’alarme 
Le France apelle les enfants, 

Allons, dit le soldat, aux armes ! 

C’est ma mere je la defends. 

Mourir pour la patrie ! Mourir pour la patrie 1 
C’est le sort le plus beau, le plus digue d’envie.* 

2me couplet. 

Nous amis qui loin des hatailles 
Les succombons dans Tobscurite 
Vonons see moins nos funerailles 
A la France ji la liberte. 

Mourir pour la patrie ! Mourir pour la patrie ! 
C’est le sort le plus beau, le plus digne d’envie, 
C’est le sort le plus beau le plus digne d’envie. 

TRANSLATION. 

By the cannon’s voice appealing, 

Our country sounds the alarm, • • 

T’is a mother’s call !” says the soldier ; 

“ Arise^ brothers ! arm, let us arm !” 

For our country to fall is a privilege high — 

The noblest of deaths is for freedom to die ! 

2nd verse. 

Even we in obscurity pining, 

Afar from the field of their fame, 

To France and to liberty offer 
Our hope, and our life, and our name. 

For our country to fall is a privilege high — 

The noblest of deaths is for freedqin to die ! 


lUmtrnted News, Wih March,^ 
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THE SCHOOL FOR SCAMPS. 

(A « STANDARD OLD COMEDY” IN FIVE ACTS.) 

DEDICATED TO THE LEGITIMISTS. 

Dramatis Personce, 

Lord Belmont. Sir Frederick Malison. ^ Lawyer Venom. 

Old OoiMJS. Young Gorus. Frank Friendly. 

Hodge Cowslip. Jerry Cows i, ip (his son.) 

Lady Belmont. Matilda Belmont. 

Mrs. Gurus. Dorcas Cowslu-. 


ACT 1. 

Scene. I. — A Room in Lord Belmoiifs House. 

Enter Lord Belmont, 

Lord Belmont, Wliy did T do it ? Why did I forge tlio deeds which 
made me the lord of all I see around me ? Why did I cause my sister’s 
child to be kidnapped, and sent to sea ? Oh, Remorse ! Oh, Despair ! 
How the throbbing of a guilty brow shakes the coronet which gilds it. Ha ! 
who’s there ? My evil Genius ! 

Enter Lawyer Venom, 

Lawyer Venom, How is your Lordship ? Plotting mischief ? Ha ! ha ! 
ha I Nothing like it. I hate all the world ; don’t you ? Here is the instru- 
ment for turning the Cowslips out of their cottage — it only wants your signa- 
ture. [ Gives paper. 

Lord Belmont, Alas ! Must I affix it ? ( Aside,) Crime, crime, how 
thou forcest us on from one villany to another. \_lle writes. 

Scene closes. 

Scene II. — A Street in the Village, 

Enter Old Gopus and Young Gopus, 

Old Gopus, Stick up, my hoy ; slick up to Miss Belmont. You are the 
fellow for her. Gad ! When I was your age — 

Young Gopus, Oh ! You old heathen ! Go along. But do you think 
she’d have me. Dad ? 

Old Gopus, Think. Damme, I know it, She’d jump at you like a Cat-a- 
mountain. Phew ! 

Young Gopus, I’m in such spirits, f Sings) Fal de ral de ral de la. 

[^Exeunt Ooilt, daiicing and singing. 
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Scene III.— ^ Room in Lord Belmonts House* 

Enter Lady Belmont and Miss Belmont. 

Lady Belmont. Pr’ythee, child talk no more. The blood of the Bel- 
monts— 

Miss Belmont. Can 'never be degraded b/ an alliance in which love 
consecrates the heart, and honour seals the hands. 

Lady Belmont. Sir Frederick — 

Miss Belmont. Again that odious name. 

Enter Sir Frederick unpcrceived, at back. 

Sir Frederick ( aside ), Ha ! Confusion ! 

Lady Belmont. Wtiile that Frank Fiicndly — 

Miss Belmont. Frank Friendly ! Heavenly sound ! 

Enter Frank Friendly unperceived, at back. 

Frank ( aside J. Ila ! Blessings on her ! 

Lady Belmont. I tell you you shall be the wife of — 

Friendly and Malison coming forward, and both speaking together— 
Friendly and Malison. Of me. 

The two Ladies faint in each other^s arms, tvhile the Rivals gaze furi* 
ously on each other over them. . • 

DROP PA.l,LB. 


ACT II. 

Scene 1. Old Cowslip^s Cottage. 

Old Cowslip. Jerry Cowslip. Dorcas, 

Dorcas (weeping ). We be all undone. 

Jerry. J zay doin Lawyer Venom. Dang'd an I doant break every boan 
in his ugly body loike ! 

Old Cowslip, My son. My son. Learn patience from your aged sire. 

\^Enter Lauder Venom and Bailiffs, 
Venom, Turn ’em out. Turn ’em out. I hate all the world. Ha ! ha ! ha ! 
Jerry (kept back by Dorcas and Old Cowslip), Leat me get at un, I 
say. \_Enter Frwndty. 

Friendly, A distressed family ! Ila ! May tlie tree of benevolence be ever 
watered by the tears of gratitude. ( To the Bailiffs,) Sharks, take your prey, 

[Flings down purse, and Exit 
Old Cowslip, May an old man’s blessing — [ Weeps. 

Scene closes. 

Scene III. Lord Belmont's House* 

Enter Lord Belmont and Sir Frederick, 

Lord Belmont. Sir Frederick, she shall marry you. I pledge the word of 
a British nobleman, [Enter Venom, 
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Venom. Fll manage it, I shall make Miss Belmont believe that Friendly 
is in love with Dorcas, and that that was the reason for his late romantic gene- 
rosity. Ha ! ha ! ha ! I hate all the world. 

Sir Frederick, Excellent. Come along and concoct the plot. 

Exeunt^ Sir Frederick and Venom. 

Lord Belmont ( sinking on a chair ). Villain ! villain ! villain ! 

DROP FALLS. 


ACT III. 

Lord Belmonts Garden^— Enter Friendly and Miss Belmont, talking. 

Friendly. It was so. I know not my parents— I never did. My love for 
you is my only solace — my only comfort. 

Miss Belmont, Be still, bursting heart ! Oh, Frank, do you really love me ? 

Friendly. And can then Miss Belmont doubt the sincerity of my devotion ? 

Miss Belmont. Never. For the heart which worships at the shrine is 
hallowed by the altar, \Exeunt, 

Scene II, The Village.— Enter Jerry Cowslip. 

Jerry. Dang’d if I beant as glad as our red cow in a 6eld of clover, loike. 

\_Enter Venom, 

Venom. Enow that Friendly, in the guise of benevolence, seeks to seduce 
your sister. Ha ! ha ! ha ! [Exit Venom. 

Jerry, Sedeuce I Sister Dorcas ! It beant possible. But Lawyer Venom 
looked as if he meant it loike. I dunna know what to think. I’m like our 
donkey Jack between two bundles of hay. 

Enter Sir Frederick. 

Sir Frederick. Friendly wishes to seduce your sister. I am your friend. 
Take this pistol — (gives pisfplj — ^he is in the next field. Adieu. Beware. 

[Exit Sir Frederick. 

Jerry, I’m all over woonder loike— sedeuce sister Dorcas — Noa, noa. 
There’s summut here will prevent it. 

[Strikes his waistcoat and exit. 

Scene HI.— ^ field. Enter Friendly and Dorcas. 

Friendly. Nay— nay— open your heart to me as to a friend. You love 
Sir Frederick. 

Dorcas (sobbing). Alas ! yes ! [Enter Jerry at back. 

Jerry (aside). In tears ! blood and ’ounds ! 

Friendly. Come— come — let me dry those eyes. 

Jerry ( rushing forwards and presenting pistol). Never ! The benefactor 
of the feather may yet be the seducer of the sister. Group, 

DROP FALLS, 
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ACT IV. 

Scene I. — L,ord Belmont's House, 

Enter Miss Belmont and Sir Frederick, 

Miss Belmont, My brain is bursting. It cannot be ! 

Sir Frederick, It is. \_Exit Sir Frederick, 

Miss Belmont, Why did I love him— why do I love him ? But no, no — 
1 must tear him from my heart for ever. 

Eater Friendly, 

Friendly, My dearest Matilda — 

Miss Belmont, Villain— who would beguile one woman of her heart fivhile 
he robbed another of her honour. 

\_Exit Miss Belmont, 

Friendly I’m petrided. 

’ Enter Jerry, * 

Jerry, And you call yourself a foine gentleman loike ! What thof ye have 
gotten a good coat on your back — ye cannot stroike your heart and say its all 
roight here. • * 

[ Strikes his waistcoat and exits. 

Friendly, What means this ? 

Enter Young Gopus, 

Young Gopus ( aside ), Refused ! and by a woman I thought I was certain 
of! (Secs Friendly). Ha! there stands my successful rival. (Aloud), 
Sir, if you are not a coward follow me. 

\^Exit Young Gopus, 

Friendly, I’m goaded to madness — have after you. 

(^Eodt^ following. 

Enter Old Gopus and Mrs, Gopus, 

Old Gopus, My son — my boy ! 

Mrs, Gopus. My boy — my son ! 

[ The reports of two pistols arc heard, 

Mr. and Mrs, Gopus fall into each other's arms, and the Scene closes. 

Scene II. — Lord Belmont's Library, 

Enter Lord Belmont and Venom. 

Venom, My Lord, it must be. Sir Frederick must marry Miss Belmont. 
I have my reasons for it. If you don’t press the marriage I denounce you to. 
day, and will see you dragged to gaol to-morrow. , Ha ! ha ! ha ! 

\JExit Venom. 

Lord Belmont. Earth open and swallow me ! 
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Enter Miss Belmont. 

Miss Belmont. Papa, papa, release me from the persecution of Sir 
Frederick. 

Lord Belmont. My child I cannot. I have pledged iny word. To- 
morrow you will be Lady Malison. 

Belmont screams and faints. Lord Belmont rings the bell violently. 
Enter servants and Lady Belmont^ and form a group. 

DROP FALLS. 


ACT V. 

* Scene I. — A Room in Lord BelmonCs House. 

Enter Miss Belmont and Dorcas. 

Miss Belmont. You say so ? 

Dorcas. Lady, yes,* a thousand times, yes 1 

Miss Belmont. Oh, Friendly, how have I wronged thee ! Seek him Dor- 
cas— bring him hither. (Exit Dorcas.) *Alas ! when suspicion rankles in 
the heart, love, instead of a healing balm, becomes a subtle poison. \^ExU. 

Enter Sir Frederick and Venom. 

Sir Frederick. An hour after Miss Belinont becomes Lady Malison the 
money shall be yours ! 

Venom. Agreed ! Ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Enter Lord Belmont and Lady Belmont. 

Lord Belmont. Is all prepared ? 

Lady Belmont. Where is the bride ? 

Miss Belmont (appearing at right). Here. 

Venom. And the bridegroom. I take it is — 

Frendly (appearing at left). Here ! 

All. Ha ! ... 

Lord Belmont. What means this intrusion ? 

Sir Frederick. Suffer me to chastise his insolence. 

Friendly. Miserable trickster ! 1 know all. Your compact with Venom 

amongst the rest. 

Sir Frederick. Ha ! betrayed ! 

Venom. This is trifling. Lord Belmont, I call upon you to cause this mar- 
riage to proceed— else — 

Lord Belmont. I care not. I am weary of life ! My daughter shall not 
marry Sir Frederick. 

Venom. Then your blood be on your own head. I accuse you of having 
murdered your sister’s son. 

All. Ha ! 

Venom. If he be not dead produce him. He wtll be known by a mole on 
his left elbow. 1 have myself had an affidavit taken of its existence. 
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Lord Belmont, Alas ! 

Friendly, Ha ! ( strips his sleeve ) a mole — see — see here ! 

\^Enter Old Cowslip^ Jerry ^ and Dorcas, 

Old Cowslip, I know it — I feel it — I remember him well. Many a time 
have I dandled him on my knee — it is — it is the frue Lord Belmont ! 

Venom, Confusion ! 

Lord Belmont, Thanks be to Heaven. Kneel, kneel my children, and 
receive my blessing. [Friendly and Miss Belmont hneeL 

Venom, And receive mine. May the Devil take you — I’m off. 

[is yoing^ when he is stopped by Old Gopus, 

O^d Gopus, Mr. Venom, your banker has failed ! 

Filter Young Gopus, 

Young Gopus, Mr. Venom, your house and all your property is burnt. 

Filter Mrs, Gopus, 

Mrs, Gopus, All— Mr. Venom — except your wife I 

♦ 

[ Venom staggers out. 

Sir Frederick, I feel I have turned virtuous all of *a sudden. Dorcas 
Cowslip, will you marry me ? [ Ihey embrace, 

Jerry, Dang it — I’m a going clean mad wi joy loike— wlm’ll marry 1 ? 

Fnter Abigaih 

Abigail, Me ! [ They embrace. 

Lord Belmont, Thus, my children and friends, we see how, on the one 
hand, virtue is rewarded, and how, on the other, vice is punished — how the 
watering pot of fertility nourishes the useful trew, and the hatchet of destruc- 
tion clears away the noxious shrub. 

CURTAIN FALLS. 
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Notice. The cupped Pawn . — When there is a great disparity of force 
between the two opponents^ one party placing a cap or ring on a pawn, 
undertakes to give check mate with that particular pawn, which is called 
the Cupped Pawn” (Pion Coilfe.) 

The Editor of the Chess columns of the Illustrated News says, Scarce- 
ly any thing is more improving to the young Chess-player than the study of 
ingenious Chess problems, especially such as most nearly resemble posi- 
tions which occur in actual play, and which are in four or five moves. 

will now appear regularly in every No. of our 
Magazine, as well as some from the Chess Chronicle and the Illustmted 
News . — This department therefore may be considered tolerably complete, 
and a novelty for India, and we call on lovers of the game, to send us 
problems, games, and curious positions from actual play. 

Death of Mr. Donaldson . — “ We are deeply concerned,” says the Chess 
Chronicle, at having to announce the death of another great Chess player, 
whose extraordinary skill in the conduct of the match of chess by corres- 
pondence with the London Chess Clubs, many years ago, has won for him 
deserved celebrity, expired in Edinburgh rather suddenly a few days since.” 

“ Match by Correspondence between the London and Amsterdam Clubs . — 
All preliminaries being now definitively settled, this contest for 50£ aside 
is to begin forthwith.” 

** Match of seven games between Captain Kennedy and Mr. Lowe.~ 
This interesting struggle has been brought to a close within the last few 
days — Captain Kennedy being declared the victor, but only by the odd 
game. The result is more creditable and gratifying to Captain Kennedy, 
from the circumstance of his having to fight up at the end against a seri- ' 
" ous disadvantage of being three games behind.” 

A Memoir DeschappelWs from La PalamMe, is given in the Chess 
Chronicle, of which we will now give a short notice — He died 27th Octo- 
ber 1827* after a lingering illness of 20 months, during which he was unable 
to quit his bed of suffering.* He was born 7th March 1780, of a noble 
family ; yet embraced with transport the principles of the French Revolu- 
tion. He distinguished himself among the bravest of the brave, but fell 
covered with wounds in the first engagement with the Austrians. 

Deschapelles did not meet with the advancement he merited, and the 
Consulate and the Empire not only were not lavish of their favours, but 
not even just with regard to him, he was forgotten though he shared in 
most of the triumphs of the grand army. It seemed his fate to be the 
victim of cowardly misconduct the most abhorrent to his noble heart ; and 
the disgraceful capitulation of Baylen delivered him iuto the hands of 
England. He was transported on board the Pantoons at Cadiz, but there 
devised a plan of escape worthy of this sublime Chess player, that was 
called to console the world for the loss of Philidor ; his genius opened him 
the gates of his country which he always loved with the same ardour, but 
he would no longer serve what he calted the ambition of a liberticide ; it 
was then he devoted himself to the peaceful cultivation of Chess. 
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From 1815 until 1820 Deschapelles played his finest games against the 
strongest players, giving them a pawn and two moves never less, sometimes 
more. He did not like to give a piece, but of moves he was by no means 
chary — his period was perhaps the most brilliant for Chess in France, and 
yet all it produced has been buried in oblivion, games were not then taken 
down, and what deserved to be engraved wer^ not even chronicled. The 
theory was almost reduced to the Calabrois for the brilliant, and to Philidor 
for the solids chool. The players who possessed any knowledge of these 
two masters passed for erudite savam^ and were not encountered without 
respect and fear. 

From the constellation of players came forth a successor to Deschapelles, 
for the space of two years this elaborate master trained the young La 
Bourdonnais, and deposed the crown on his brow, when he could no longer 
coi^inue to give him the pawn and two moves. What noble pride in this 
abdication before the decline of age, — not to continue the contest with hU 
pupil to expose himself one day to defeat on even terms, to hasten the 
dethronement of a successor, to prevent the chagrin of beholding the place 
wrested from him, which he preferred yielding voluntarily in all its glory. 

Deschapelles was not what may be called learned in Chess ; except some 
debuts of Philidor, and some stratagems of Greco, he owed all to himself. 
Ilis strength was not borrowed but innate. Thus he dared not venture 
on every opening, and he found himself better on the .terrain of the gam© 
at pawn and two moves, which he had played all his life, and with which 
he was thoroughly acquainted. 

One proof of what we have here advanced, which might appear strange 
is, besides the opinion of La Bourdonnais, a long and animated contest 
between Deschapelles and Mr. Cochrane. This celebrated English player 
came to Paris in 1820-21 to measure his strength with Deschapelles 
and La Bourdonnais. The partie was organized in form of tlie ponle. 
Deschapelles gave pawn and two moves to La Bourdonnais and Mr. 
Cochrane ; these two played even. La Bourdonnais was the greatest 
winner, and Mr. Cochrane the greatest loser. M. Deschapelles* advan- 
tages over Mr. Cochrane were counter balanced by his losses against La 
Bourdonnais. Mr. Cochrane, tired of playing at pawn and two moves with 
Deschapelles, proposed to play him even, Deschapelles did not consent 
to this arrangement, before intimating to Mr. Cochrane he would not 
perhaps gain a single game. 

Cochrane admirable in the Gambits, perfectly at home in the Giuoco 
Piano, and possessing besides a vast and complete knowledge of all the 
best authors, who have written on the openings, won more than a third, 
and consequently recovered part of the money he had lost at pawn 
and two moves. Fifteen years afterwards M. Deschapelles still naively 
recounted to us, “ For the first 20 moves I had always a bad game, and 
I only won games that were considered desperate.” It was the explicit 
avowal of all that theoretic science has done for the openings. But to 
compensate this, what solidity, what precision in the longest calculations. 
None ever saw so far as Deschapelles into the middle of the game, and 
none was ever a better judge of position. He was as if absorbed in the 
composition of a plan, and if his adversary played the correct moves, it 
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ms then his triumph was only the more secure by the depth and solidity 
of his conceptions, which he followed majestically without being turned 
aside by secondary incidents. To comprehend all the profundity of the 
decisive coup, it was necessary to go far back, and follow the links of tlie 
plan conceived in his brain, and which he only unfolded afterwards on the 
Chess board . — Chess Player 's Chronicle, February. 


CHESS. 


Decisions. There is no rule to compel you to apprize a queen of danger 
by saying Check.” 

Whenever a player can advance one of his pawns to the 8th square? he 
may claim a queen or any other piece which he may prefer (excepting, of 
course, a king) whether such piece has been lost in play or not, and he may 
have as many queens or other pieces as he can thus obtain on the hoard at 
once ; moreover it has been given that the moment a pawn is played to the 
8th square, it must be changed for a queen or other piece. 

The odds of K. Kt. and 1st move are nearly equivalent to the queen’s 
rook. ’ 

A pawn in taking en passant, places himself on the square from whence 
he has taken the adverse pawn. Any pawn may be so taken, and at any 
part of the game, provided of course it has not been before moved. 


Solutions to the Problems in our Last. 


No. 212. 


White. Black. 

1. QtoK3 PtoQB4(best) 

2. B takes B R to K 3 (best) 

3. QtoQ2d(ch) K toK5 


White. 

4. Q to K B 4 (ch) 

5. P to K 4 (ch) 

6. Q to Q 6 (mate) 


K toQ4 
K takes R P 


No. I. 


White. 
QtoKR 

Q B to K Kt 3 (ch) 
KBP 1 

K B P 1 (dis,ch) 

K B P 1 (do) 

6. K B P 1 (do) 

7. Q B to K R 4 (do) 

K B P 1 (mate) 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 


8 . 


By Moonshee Waris Ali. 

Black. 

K to Kt square 
K to R square 
QB P I 
K to Kt 
KtoB 
KtoQ 

K to his own square. 


“ \ I 

Solutions to No. 12 and 13 of Chess Chronicte have not arrived in time 
for this issue ; but will be given in our next. 
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GAMES, 


From the Cheaa Chronicle, 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16 . 


Between Capt. Kennedy 

White (M. E. W.) 

P to K 4th 
P to Q 4th 
P to Q 5th 
K Kt to B 3d 
Q B to K 3d 
P to Q B 3d 
K B to Q 3d 
Castles 
Q to Q 2d 
P to Q B 4th 
Q Kt to B 3d 
K Kt to K square 
P to K B 4th 
K B takes P 
B takes B 
K B P takes P 


AND ^Ir. E. Williams. 

Black (Capt. K.) 
Q Kt to B 3d 
P to K 4th 
Q Kt to K 2d 
Q Kt to K Kt 3d 
K B checks 
B to Q R 4th 
K B to Q Kt 3 
K Kt to K 2d 
P to Q 3d 
Castles 

K B to Q R 4th (a) 

P to K B 4th 
K B P takes P 
Q B to K B 4th 
K Kt takesB* • 

Kt takes B 


White resigned (b) 

(a) Black now pins the Q Kt, apprehensive that he may be effectively 
lodged at K 4 th after the K B P has been played to B 4th and exchanged 
for White’s Kgs. Pawn. 

(b) Because he obviously dare not take the Kt on account of the ad- 
verse Bishop being played to Q Kt third, and has consequently lost a 
clear piece. 


GAME. 


Jirtween 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 

9 . 

10 . 


Mr, Staunton and Lieut, Col. Nesbitt^ the former giviny the 
Pawn and 2 moves. 


(Remove White’s K. B. P. from the Board.) 


Black L C N. 


White Mr. S, 


P to K 4th 
P to Q 4th 
K B to Q 3d 
P to Q B 3d 
P lakes P 
Q Kt to B 3d 
K Kt to B 3d 
Castles 

P takes P ** 
Q B to K Kt 5th 


P to K ;3d 
P to 9 B 4th 
P takes P 

B to Q Kt 5th (ch.) 
K Kt to K 2d 
Castles 
P to Q 4th 
P takes P 
Q B to K Kt 5th 
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11. 

B takes Kt 

12 . 

B to K 2d 

13. 

K Kt to K .5th 

14. 

Q Kt takes B 

1.5. 

P to K B 4th 

16. 

P to K B .5th 

17. 

Kt takes Kt 

18. 

Q R to B 

19. 

R takes R 

20. 

P to Q Kt 3d 


B takes B 
Q Kt to B .5d (a) 
B takes B 
Q R to B square 
P to K Kt 4th 
B to K B 3(1 
R takes Kt 
Q to her Kt .3d 
P takes R 


Owing to the lateness of the sitting, the game was not continued. There 
is no advantage on either side in position, but Black still retains the pawn 
originally given, (a) Black has not taken all the advantage which the (Open- 
ing affords him, but permitted bis opponent to castle and develope his 
game with a freedom seldom permitted to the giver of the pawn and two 
moves. 


CHESS ENIGMAS. 


"No. 284 Illustrated News hy Herr KUng. 


White. 
K at his B 2 
Q at her B 7 
Kt at K 3 
P at K 2 and 
at K Kt .0 


Black. 

K at Q, 5 
P at K Kt .3 


IV kite plays and mates hi ,3 moves. 


No. 282.— By C. E. IV 


White. 

K at his 2 
R at K B 7 
B at K B 8 
P at Q B 4 


Black. 

K at K f) 

at K 3 Q 5 and Q B 4 


White to play and mate in four moves. 
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The ode on the burial of Sir John Moore beginning “ Not a drum was 
heard,” is by the Rcvd. Charles Wolfe, a native of Dublin. It was origi- 
nally in an Irish newspaper in 1817. It has been ascribed to various 
authors ; Shelley considering it not unlike a first draught by Campbell. 
The friends of Wolfe have however established his right to the authorship 
beyond question. Sir Walter Scott declared it to be the most beautiful 
requiem ever sung to the memory of a hero. 

Bonaparte s opinion of his two Wives. 

Their characters were diametrically opposite. Never were there two 
wofhen less like each other, Josephine had grace, an irresistible seduction, 
an unreserved devotedness. Maria Louisa had all the timidity of inno- 
cence. When I married her she was a truly virtuous novice, and very 
submissive. Josephine would sacrifice millions upon her toilet, and in her 
liberalities. Maria Louisa on the contrary economised what I gave her, 
and 1 was obliged to scold her in order to induce her to make her expen- 
diture consistent with her rank. Josephine was devoted to me, she loved 
me tenderly, no one ever had a preference to me in her he^t. I uniformly 
held the first place, her children the next. And she was right, for she was 
the being whom I most loved, and the remembrance of her is still powerful 
in ray mind. — MontholorCs St. Helena. 


England v. France. 

English armies, for a hundred and twenty years, ravaged France ; but 
England has not seen the fires of a French Camp since the battle of 
Hastings. English troops have twice taken the French capital ; an Eng- 
lish king was crowned at Paris ; a French king rode captive through 
London ; a French emperor died in English captivity, and his remains 
were surrendered by English generosity. Twice the English horse marched 
from Calais to the Pyrenees, once from the Pyrenees to Calais j the 
monuments of Napoleon in the French capital at this moment owe their 
preservation from German revenge to an English general. All the ^reat 
disasters and (kys of mourning to France since the battle of Hastings, 
Tenchebray, Cressy, Poictiers, Agincourt, Verneuil, Crevont, Blenheim, 
Oudenarde, Ramilies, Malplagnet, Minden, Dettingen, Quebec, Egypt, 
Talavera, Salamanca, Victoria, Orthes, the Pyrenees, Waterloo, were 
gained by English Generals, and won for the most part by English soldiers. 
Even at Fontenay, the greatest victory over England of which France can 
boast since Hastings, every regiment in the French army was on their own 
admission, routed by the terrible English column, and victory was snatch- 
ed from its grasp solely by want of support from the Dutch and Austrians. 
No coalition against France has ever been successful in which England did 
not take a prominent part ; none in the end has failed of gaining its 
objects in which she stood foremost in the fight. This fact is so apparent 
on the most superficial survey of history, that it is admitted by the ablest 
French historians, though they profess themselves unable to explain it.— • 
Alison^ s Life of the Duke of Marlborough. 
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“ The steed call’d Lightning (saj the fates) 

Is owned in the United States. 

’Twtts Franklin’s hand that caught the horse : 

Twas harness’d by Professor Morse . — Boston Chronotype. 


* Under the Rose, 

About the year 1 52G, Roses were first planted in England, consecrated as 
presents from the Pope, and placed over confessionals as the emblem of 
secrecy, hence the common phrase under the rose.*' 

Madness is not, as it is by many supposed to be, hereditary. It some- 
times is ; but so is blindness. These are the exceptions, not the rules. 


On Love^ Lovers and Flirts and Rakes, 

H. A. N. wants a description of the Scotch disposition, as she has a Scotch 
lover, who seems very cold and cautious, and looks as if he wanted to be quite 
sure before he popped the question. H. has hit off the Scotch character 
very well. It is said, to be slow, but sure, and let it be by deeds rather 
than by words. Keep him in fear (Read answer to Medicus.) 

Medicus is unreasonable, — (Read the answer to “ a Lover of Justice.’*) 
There should be always a little fear in love, it is quite indispensable to keep 
up the excitement. Love droops when fear dies. The good and the evil, that 
is the sunshine and shadow of life, must invariably go together like the 
two ends of a stick. Happiness lies in the reconciliation so that the evil 
shall serve the good and not the good the evil, for evil is the nigger, who is 
better adapted for servitude, than masterhood^ fear is a stimulHut to good 
manners, gallantry and generosity. From fear of losing ground or favour, 
we exert ourselves to our utmost. Without fear we become idle and 
indifferent, and this very want of fear it is which makes married love less 
warm than wooing love. To kill fear is to kill the goose that lays the 
golden eggs. 


A Lover of Justice, 

Her complaint conveys a well merited rebuke to the wooing sex ; Do 
you not consider it exceedingly unfair, that a gentleman is permitted to pay 
a lady every attention, and then when he has rendered her conspicuous and 
an engagement is likely to be talked of, to excuse himself by saying the 
lady is a flirty which is only an excuse for his own ungenerous conduct ? Is 
a lady to be thought a flirt because she does not sit with her mouth shut, 
and unless every word that she utters is three times thought of before it is 
uttered ? Mr. Editor, I have had some experience, for I mix in the best 
and highest circles of society, and, in my opinion, the gentlemeuy and not the 
ladies, are the flirts^ This is quite true — ^whatever ladies may be at 
heart, gentlemen are in word and deed greater flirts than the ladies, but both 
are very severe judges when under the influence of love, for love is the 
most selfish of all passions, and grudges even a kind word or a smile to 
any creature but itself. It has a thorn concealed in its bosom, — the 
original curse. Jealousy attends it like a shadow in sunshine, and the 
more brilliant the sunshine of love, the deeper the shadow of jealousy, that 
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it casts. It cannot bejielped, it is the law of nature, the ladies ought to 
petition nature to repeal it. 

Kate C. writes in defence of reformed rakes. She says her father is 
one, and she admires them, and, notwithstanding all advice to the contrary, 
she should prefer one. She thinks we are too severe in our judgment on 
the poor dear rake. Well, it is to he hoped* that she may get one!— 
Family Herald to its Correspondents. 


Dilemmas. 

One of the most celebrated Dilemmas is one of the most ancient. A 
Rhetorician had instructed a youth in the art of pleading, on condition that 
he was to be remunerated, only in case his pupil should gain the first 
cau|(e in which he was engaged. The youth immediately brought an 
action against his teacher, of which the object was to be freed from the 
obligation which he had contracted, and then endeavoured to perplex his 
instructor with this dilemma. “ If I gain my suit,*’ said he, “ the autho- 
rity of the court will absolve me from paying you : If I lose, I am 
exonerated by our contract.” The Rhetorician answered by a similar 
dilemma — “ If you gain your suit, you must pay me according to our 
contract, if you lose the suit, you must pay in compliance with the decision 
of the court.” — Book of Table Talk. . * 

During the American War. 

Whilst Col. Burgoyne commanded in Cork, he saw a corpulent soldier 
among the spectators on parade, whom he addressed as follows : Who 

are you, Sir ? you must be drilled twice a day to bring down your corpora- 
tion ? Who are you, Sir ?” “ Please your honour,” replied the soldier, “ I am 
Sir, the Skeleton of the 5th Regt. of Foot, which has just marched over 
from America.” The fact was so, for such was the carnage of the 
disastrous war, that only this fat soldier and Captain Webb returned to 
Europe out of a full regiment that landed in America. — Family Herald. 

Word Critics are generally those who are deficient in knowledge for a 
higher order of criticism, moreover they seldofh fail to commit blunders 
themselves, in every sentence which they utter. — Ibid. 

The Good Vicar. 

“ Mr. Hylton had no income except that derived from his Vicarage ; 
and being very easy in the matter of tithes, was sometimes not inconsi- 
derably inconvenienced. Yet his charities, substantial and unostentatious, 
failed not ; good Mrs. Hylton and her house-keeper made their cowslip, 
ginger, and elderberry wine, ever in due season ; and many a bottle of it 
had been carried by Mr. Hylton himself, on his visits to those who needed 
it. He kept one cow, which went by the name of every one’s cow, for 
when it had yielded sufficient, every morning and evening, for the wants 
of the parsonage, any one else who pleased might similarly supply them- 
selves from what was left ;* and at milking hours there were always to be 
seen one or two of the poorer villagers, pitcher in hand, waiting for their 
turn.” — Now avid Then. 
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O’ ConnelVs Tact in Cro&s^Examy^ation. 

He was once examining a witness, whose inebriety at the time to which 
the evidence referred it was essential to his client’s cause to prove. He 
quickly discovered the man’s character. He was a fellow who may be des- 
cribed as “ half foolish with roguery.” 

“Well, Darby, you told the truth to this gentleman ?” 

“ Yes, your honour, Counsellor O’Connell.” 

“ How do you know my name ?” “ Ah I sure, every one knows our own 
^athrioty 

“ Well, you are a good humoured, honest fellow ; now, tell me Darby, 
did you take a drop of any thing that day ?” “ Why your honour, I took 

my share of a pint of spirits.” 

“ Your share of it ? Now by the virtue of your oath, was not your share 
of it*— hut the pewter “ Why then, dear knows, that’s thrue for 
you, Sir.” 

The court was convulsed with both question and answer. It soon came 
out, step by step, that the man was drunk, and was not, therefore, a com- 
petent witness. Thus O’Connell won his case for his client. 

Here is another instance of his ready tact and infinite resource in the 
defence of his clients. In a trial at Cork for murder, the principal witness 
swore strongly ^igainst the prisoner. lie particularly swore that a hat 
found near the place of the murder, belonged to the prisoner, whose name 
was James. “ By virtue of your oath, are you sure that is the same 
hat?” “Yes.” “Did you examine it closely before you swore in your 
information that it was the prisoner’s ?” “ I did.” “ Now let me see,” 
said O’Connell, as he took up the hat, and began to examine it carefully in 
the inside. He then spelled aloud the name of James slowly, thus J-a-m-e-s. 
“ Now do you mean those words were in the hat when you found it ?” 
“ I do.” “ Did you see them there V"* “ I did.” “ And this is the same hat.” 
“ It is.” “ Now, my Lord,” said O’Connell, holding up the hat to the 
bench ; “ There is an end of the case, there is no name whatever inscribed 
in the hat.” The result was an instant acquittal. — Fagan's Life and 
THmes of O'Connell. 


HOPE. 

Hops lived in a castle built on sand — 

*Twas the happiest home in all the land ; 

And hope was of tender mould. 

But he whistled with glee from morn till night ; 
Ilis smile was the wish and the world’s delight ; 
No tales like to those he told. 

Ambition’s bright eyes would sparkle fire, 
When he heard the sound of young hope's lyre. 

If^g etting the voice of fear, 

He’d leeway quickly to woo lov’d Fame 
For a glorious death and a living name — 
Hope’s spell was upon him there. 
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And the mother whonc child was ia distant clime, 

BowM meekly in prayer at God’s holy shrine. 

To spare her only son. 

Hope fill’d her heart, and it beat with joy ; 

For he promis’d to send her darling boy 
In peace and safety home. • 

And the wife whose bliss has been built on one 
Whose life’s qviick course had just ceas’d to run, 

Dried up her gushing tears. 

And cast to heaven a suppliant cry 

That their souls might mingle beyond ‘the sky. 

Hope’s brightest form was there. A. J. 


CUPID AND PSYCHE, 

A hint to some married ladies. 

With cheeks bedew’d with drops of pearl. 

Sad Psyche sought the grove, 

Where she her tresses used to curl 
With innocence and love. 

Sweet Modesty, a rural maid, 

O’ertook the weeping fair — 

Ai;;k’d why in loose attire she stray’d. 

And why diffus’d her hair ? 

“ I Cupid seek o’er hill and dell ; 

From me the goddess fled ; 

And what’s the cause I cannot tell. 

He shuns the nuptial bed.” 

“ Dry up thy tears and cease to mourn,” 

Ileturn’d the sylvan chaste. 

“ Accept of me this magic zone,” 

And bind it round thy waist. 

“ Tie up thy locks, thy dress improve. 

And soon this chanf^e thou’ft sec : 

Psyche shall cease to follow Love, 

And Love shall follow thee.” 

The zone about her waist she ties. 

Each tress a ringlet flows ; 

Her bosom ’s hid from vulgar eyes, 

Each cheek displays a rose. 

Now in the stream surveys her face 
And smiles at charms so fair— 

The while she studied every grace, 

Love came and found her there. 

Enraj>tur’d to her arms he flew ; 

With joy she blest the change ; 

Improv’d the cause from whence it grew. 

And Love forgot to range. 

Ye wedded dames my hint descry. 

Nor blame the friendly part 

The slattern makes the lover fly. 

While neatness chains the heart. [^FmnUy Herald, 

2 A 
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Wit and Hvmour. 

**Jcame8, who was the oldest man — “ Doesn’t know, sir/* “ Well, who 
was the oldest woman, then ?” — “ Ann Tiejuity, sir.” « 

“ I am afraid I shall come to want,” said an old lady to a young gentleman. 
“ I have come to want alreafiy,” was the reply ; “ I want your daughter !” 
The old lady opened her eyes. 

A friend of ours refuses to accede to his wife’s wishes to have her portrait 
painted, for fear the artist should make it a “ speaking likeness .” — Liverpool 
Lion. 

“ Pray, Miss Primrose, do you like steam boats P” inquired a gentleman 
of a fair friend to whom he was paying his addresses. — “Oh! pretty well,” 
replied the lady, “but I’m exceedingly fond of a smacA.” The lover took the 
hint, and impressed a chaste salute on the lips of the blushing damsel. 

The Best Guide to the Turf. — A knock-down blow. ” 

Convenient Cure for a Person in a Passion. — A large glass of water, 
sipped ten drops at a time, in perfect silence, till the whole be taken. 

Ggology. — “I never heard of secondary formations without pleasure — 
that’s a fact. The ladies, you know, are the secondary formations, for they 
were formed after the man .” — Sam Slick. 

“Susan, stand up and let me see what you have learned. What does 
c-h-a-i-r spell?” — “I don’t know, marm.” 

“ Why you ignorant critter ! What do you always sit on ?” — “ Oh, inarm, 
I don’t like to tell.’' 

“ What on airth is the matter with the gal — tell us, what is it?” “I don’t 
like to tell — it was Bill Grass’s knees, but he never kissed me but twice !” 

“Airthquakes and apple-sarce !” exclaimed the school-mistress, as she 
fainted. 

“ What are you doing with that ?” inquired a passer-by of an Irishman 
who was belabouring a crooked bar of iron. “ Faith,” replied the Irishman, 
“ an’ I’m trying to bend it straight* 

If the Duke of Wellington were to be washed overboard on a voyage, why 
should the fact prove the decline of the nation ? Because it would be a clear 
case of EnglandTs F, M. in a sea (effeminacy.) 

“ Madame,” said a snarling son of Esculapius, “ if women were admitted to 
paradise, their tongues would make it a purgatory.” — “ And some physicians, 
jf allowed to practise there,” retorted the lady, “ would soon make it a 
desert.” 

A country paper states, by a misprint, that “ the influenza has occasioned a 
remarkable increase of morality in the metropolis.” 

A Yankee editor says, “ The march of civilisation is onward, onward — like 
the slow but intrepid tread of a jackass towards a peck of oats !” 

Western orators have said a great many smart things, but it was a home- 
sick Irishman who said— “ Sir, f was born at a very early period of life, and 
if ever I live till the day of my death, — and the Lord only knows whether 1 
will or not, — ^my soul shall see swate Ireland before it laves Ameriky.” 

When the Princess Helena was born, it is said that the Princess Royal on 
hearing that she was now blessed with another little sister, exclaimed with 
the most charming simplicity, “ 0, how delighted I am ! do let me go and 
tell mamma !” — Family Jo MiUer. 

Oh dear, I’D whirl them maids of honour to the place round and round 
so fast in a waltz, that no livin’ soul can see me a kissin’ o’ them. I’ve done 
it to Pheebe Hopewell* afore her father’s face, and he never know ’d it, tho’ 
he was lookin’ on the whole blessed time, I hope I may be shot if I ha’nt. — 
Sam SlicK 



Tflt and Humour. 


1/9 


Thk Shortest Day.-^Iic day before that on which you have a bill 
beconiirig due, which you arc unable to meet. 

S<’noi.ASTic. — To be sold, a Thrashing Machine, in good working order, 
lias birch^ane, and strap barrels. Warranted to lick a school of fifty boya 
in twenty minutes, distinguishing their offences into literary, moral, and 
im[)ertinent. Only parted with because the ownei has flogj^ed all his school 
awiiy, and his sons are too big to beat. Apply at the College of Preceptors. 
— The Man in the Moon. 

Napoleon Alexis Dobbs, come up here and say your lesson. What makes 
boys grow ?” It is the rain, sir.*' 

“ Why do not men grow ?'* — “ Because they carry an umbrella, which keeps 
off the rain.*’ 

“What makes a young man and woman fall in love?” — “Because one of 
’em has a heart of steel, and t’other has a heart of flint, and when they comes 
together they strike fire, and that is love.” 

“ That’s right. Now you may go and plague the gals.” 

Dandies, to make a greater show, 

W ear coats stuck out with pad and puffing ; 

But that you know is apropos — 

For what’s a goose without the stuffing ? 

“Pa, do storms ever make malt liquors?” “No, child; why do you ask?” 
“ Because 1 heard Ma tell Jane to bring in the clothes, for a storm was 
brewing.” • • 

“ Why is this sheet of ice like a Canada lake ? D’ye give it up ?” — Because 
it’s the lake you’re on (Lake Huron). 

\\'hich is the most sarcastic of professions ? A chemist’s, because he always 
has a retort ready. 

A happy new year to all who are our readers, and a pair of long ears to all 
who are not! — Liverpool Lion. 

“ What arc you drawing there ?” said a friend to a young artist. — “ An 
oak,” was tlie reply. — “ Mind you don’t make a Qi) ash of it,” rejoined the wag. 

When an Irisli girl was asked, a few days since, where her mistress was, who 
had gone to a water-cure establishment, she said, “ She has gone to soak,'* 

'i’he last case of modesty is that of a lady who discarded her lover, a sea 
captain, because, in sjicaking of one of his voyages, he said he hugged the shore. 

A poor corset maker, out of work and starving, thus vented her miserable 
complaint : — “ Shame that I should be without br^ad — I that have starred the 
stomachs of thousands.” 

A troublesome disputant of Dr. Johnson’s day maintained, that a congi 
d'Hirc had not the force of a command, but was to be considered only as a 
strong recommendation. “ Sir,” observed Johnson, “it is such a recommenda- 
tion as if I should ilirow you out of a two pair of stairs window, and recom- 
mend you to fall softly.” 

A Frenchman, on seeing Mrs. Siddons play Isabella^ in the “ Fatal Mar- 
riage,” declared her performance very fine, but said that the pathetic effect 
was by no means equal to what he had witnessed in Paris, at the performance 
of a play called “ Misanthropy and Repentance.” “I was obliged,” said he, “to 
hold my umbrella over my head, to prevent my clothes from being drenched 
with the showers of tears which fell from the boxes over my head” — Bostm 
Chronotype. 

The tranquillity and phlegm of the Scotch, in the most extraordinary cir- 
cumstances, “ brings to nynd,” says Colman, in his Rand<m Records^ “ the 
incredible tale of the Scotchman’s tumble from one of the loftiest houses in the 
old town of Edinburgh. He slipped, says the legend,^ off* a roof sixteen stories 
high ; and when midway in his descent through the air, he arrived at a lodger 
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looking out at a window of the eighth floor, to who|^ (as he was an acquaint- 
ance) he observed, en pasaaiU^ ‘ Eh, aaundy, man ! sic a fa’ as I shall hae !’ 
Drawing Room Jest Booh* 

Alls weU--^hat ends weU* — As the gentleman said when he wrote the post- 
script to his letter. 

Meas^ire/or Measure.-^hh the chemist said when he took a bad sixpence for 
a black draught. 

Mn£h ado about Nothing, — As the insolvent said when he took the benefit of 
the act. 

As you like it. — As the servant said when he drank his master’s grog. 

A Jointer’s Tale. — As the churchwarden said when the pauper asked for a 
small supply of coals. 

Ido remember an ApoiAectfry.— As the invalid said after swallowing an 
emetic. 

Whm shall We Three meet again. — As Wealth, Honesty, and Friendship laid, 
when they last parted. 

All the Worlds a Stage. — As the po(3r old coachman cannot say, since, all 
the world now travel by steam. 

A tailor being reproached by a silly fellow as only the ninth part of a man, 
retorted by saying, “ Still I am better ofl* than you ; for a fool is no part of a 
man at all.” 

Two Cockneys seeing a naturalist in a field collecting insects, thus spoke 
of him Vot’s that ere gemman ?” “ Vy he’s a w^t-uralist.” “ Vot’s that 
“ Vy, one as catches gnats.^ to be sure.” 

“Bill Jones,” said a bullying urchin to another lad, “the next time I catch 
you alone I’ll flog you like anything.” “Well,” replied Bill, “I aint often 
much alone, 1 commonly have my legs and fists with me.” 

A gentleman stating that a person engaged in an extensive line of business 
had lately failed, was asked by a lady if he knew whom he succeeded in 
business ! to which the gentleman replied that “ He did not know whom he 
succeded, but it was evident that he did not succeed himself.” 

Tom, during a recent tour ip Niagara in companjr with Smash, saw an Indian 
hewing a small piece of timber, with a view to making canes. “ Pray, sir,” said 
Sinwh, “to what tribe do you belong? ’—“ The Chip-a-way tribe,” replied the 
Indian, without looking up to give his interrogator even one smile. 

An Irishman being told that a fricud of his iiad put his money in the stocks, 

“ Well,” said he, “ I never had a farthing in the stocks, but 1 have had my ]e‘rg 
in them often enough.” ® 

The Man in the Moon begs^to submit to the public a list of things he means 
to do — ** next Monday.” 

To rise at six a. m. 

To begin a course of historical reading. 

Ditto ditto philosophical reading. 

Ditto ditto politico-economical reading. 

To begin to decline all invitations out to parties. 

To begin to work steadily from 8 a. m. till ten p. m. 

To begin to dine on a chop and a glass of water. 

To begin an elaborate statistical work. 

To begin a drama he has been meditating these ten years. 

To begin a poem he has been planning for twice that time. 

To begin to read a vast lot of articles from obliging contributors. 

To begin to pay his rent. 

The Man in the Moon feels confident that he will be enabled to get through 
all of these duties. ‘ b « 

N. B. If he finds it not convenient to attend to everything in the list he will 
not attend to anything. 
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Piling up Jokes, — Speaking of wogs — what is more “ w^gish*’ than a dog’s 
tail when he is pleased ? Speaking of tails — we always like those that end 
well — Hoggs’ for instance. Speaking of hogs— -we saw one of those animals 
the other day lying in the gutter, ana In the one opposite a well pressed man ; 
the first one had a ring in his nose, and the latter a ring on hismnger. The 
man was drunk, the hog was sober. A liog U known by the compimy ha 
keeps,” thought we; so thought Mr. Porker, and off* he went. Speaking of 
“ going oflT* — puts us in mind of a gun we once owned. It ** went off’*^one 
night, and we hare not seen it since. Speaking of guns reminds us of powder. 
Wc saw a lady yesterday with so much of it on her face that she was revised 
admission into an omnibus for fear of an explosion. — New York Mirror, 

The Baillis ani> a Quadruped. — ^The following case is said to hare 
occiu'rcd a short time ago in a Baillie Court not above a hundred miles from 
Modern Athens ; — A servant girl having occasion to summon her mistress for 
nonpayment of wages, the presiding magistrate, who had but recently been 
invesled with judicial power and dignity, after attentively hearing the girl’s 
plain unvarnished tale, called upon the lady for her defence, which was in 
substance nearly as follows : — “ My Lord, owing to the inexcusable negligence 
of this girl 1 have sustained a serious losd ; to her care was intrusted a favourite 
squirrel, on which I put great value, which she has suffered to escape from 
its cage, and that is the reason, and a sufficient one it surely is, why 1 with-* 
hold her wages.” “Pm afraid, ma’am,” observed the worthy Baillie (obviously 
but little acquainted with natural history), “that winnac do; you should 
hae clippit the wings o’ the creature, squirrel as ye ca’ it,« and then it could 
n.'ie hae made its escape.” — “ Clippit the wings of it, my Lord 1” exclaimed the 
astonished lady, “it was a quadruped Quadruped here or quadnqied 
there,” continued the determined Baillie, “ you should just hac clippit the 
wings o’t; and accordingly I maun e*en decern for the lassie's wages and 
ex penses. ” — Glasgow Comtitutiorud, 

“ Mr. Timotiiy,” said a learned lady, who had been showing off her wit at 
the expense of a dangler, “ you remind me of a barometer, that is filled with 
mthing in the upper story,’^ “Divine Almira,” meekly replied her adorer, “in 
thanking you fur this flattering compliment, let me remind you that you occupy 
my upper story entirely.” 

“1 weeded my friends,” said an old eccentric gentleman, “by banging a 
piece of stair-carpet out of my first-floor window, with a sherifrs sme nill 
adixed. Gad ! it had the desired effect — soon saw who were my friends. It 
was like firing a gun near a pigeon-house; tl^ all forsook the building at the 
first report, and 1 liave not had occasion to use tlie extra flaps of my dining* 
table since.” 

The Morning Courier says, that the following conundrum took the prize of a 
gold pencil, at a late concert of the Sable Harmonists in Cincinnati : “ Why 
IS Santa Anna like a wet day Because he reigned as long as he could, and 
ilicn mizzled'^ This was stolen from either Hook or Hood (we forget which) 
who said it in relation to George the Fourth. Why should a man put himself 
to the trouble of stealing a conundrum to get a gmd pencil ? Why not steal 
llie pencil itself? 

An elderly lady living on one of the new telegraph lines leading this 
city, observed some workmen digging a hole near her door. She inquired What 
it was for ? “ To put a post in for the telegraph,” was the answer. Wild with 
fury and affright, she incontinently seized her bonnet, and ran off to her next 
neighbour wim the news. “What do you ihink?” she exclaimed, in breath- 
less haste, “they’re a-settin’ up that cursed paragraph right a^ my door, 
and now 1 reckon a body can’t spank a child, or scold a hand, or chat with a 
neighbour, but that plaguy thing T1 be a blabbin’ it all over creation. 1 won’t 
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stand it! I’H move rif^ht away, where there ain’t none of them onnateral 
fixin'xs !” — JjOuisoUle Kx.am\ner, 

rirNisiiMKNT OF Imfii i>EN('E. — A lawyer driving through the town of Worees- 
t(?r, stopped ^ a r.ottage to inquire his way. The lady of the house; told him 
he mustkeeiTon straight for some time, then turn to the right; but said that 
she herself was going to pass /die road he must take, and that if he would wait a 
few moments till she could get her horse ready, she would show him the way. 
“Well,” said he, “bad company is better than none — make haste.” Al‘fer 
jogging on five or six miles, the gentleman asked if they had not come to the 
road he must take ? “ Oh ! yes,” said she, “ we have p.assed it two or three 

miles back, but I thought bad company was better than none so I kept you 
along with mo,” 

A Complaisant Husband. — In the neighbourhood of Rochdale, it liap- 
piMied that a big, hulking collier, six feet two in his stockings, had an extremely 
diminutive wiib. But what was more singular, it was currently repotted 
that the said little woman, being, in country dialect, a spreefc (sprite) , was in 
the habit of thrashing her husband. “ John,” said his master to him one day, 
“they really say that your wife beats you. Is it true?” — “ Yoy,” drawh^l 
John, with most provoking coolness. — “ Yoy !’’ responded the master, with 
indignation, “ What do you mean, you lout r A great thumping fellow like 
you, as strong as a steam-engine or an elephant, to let a little woman like 
your wife thrash you. What a blockhead you must be!” — “ Whoy, whoy,” 
was the patient reply, “it ple-ases hor, an’ it does me no hort!” 

Instinct v. Rbapon. — A speaker at a temperance meeting said that he 
k?n;w a man who, not content with getting drunk himself, one day took it into 
his head he would make his dog drunk ; so he poured wine down the dog’s 
throat, and fairly accomplished his purpose. Their way home lay over a wooden 
foot-bridge which crossed a stream ; and though the dog had two h'gs more 
than his master, yet he could not keep on the bridge ; so he fell over, and was 
, near being drowned. Next day, when they were both sober, the muii and his 
old companion started off together to the public-house. When they got there, 
however, Pincher sat himself down at a very rcsiiectful distance from the 
entrance, and not all the whistling and coaxing of his master could iiidiiec him 
to try another drop ; the lesson hud been enough for him. And why Y “ He’d 
signed the teetotal jdedge!” 

Yoeksiiire and Westmoreland. — Whenever a genuine Yorkshireman has 
anything to di.spos(‘ of, he has a peculiar mode of putting a price on it. If you 
go to the fairs at Ski[)ton, Settle Richmond, Brough, or elsewhere in that 
county, and ask the price a horse, or a cow, the reply generally is t(;n, 
twelve, or fourteen guineas and a half—always guineas and the half. An in- 
stance of the reverse of this occurred in the vicinity of Amblcside, where a 
rich old lady sent hor factotum, in the shape of a full-blown dairy maid, to 
purchase a milch cow; having examined the cow, she demanded the price. 
“ Thirteen pounds,” replied the farmer. “ Thirteen pounds !” exclaimed the 
fair purchaser, “ you will never ask as much as that, surely — say twelve guineas 
and a half, and it is a b.argain.” “ Well,” said the fanner, “ I will not differ 
with you ladies, the cow is yours at the price you ofl’er.” Imagination can 
scarcely conceive the chagrin which the fair purchaser evinced, when slu; found 
that twelve guineas and a half were half-a-crown more than was asked by the 
V endor .— Westmoreland Gazette. 
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Adventures of an Angler in Canada^ Nova Scotia^ Qud the United 
States. By Charles Lanman. pp. 322. Bentley. 

The editors of American papers have a rare easy time of it, and be 
very enviable fellows. Here is a lb)i^ther scribe of New York, of whose 
excursive rambling we had only a few weeks ago to speak in terms of 
laudation ; here, begar, is Monsieur It^onson come again, with the account 
of a deliglitful piscatorial ramble otcr we do not know how many miles, 
how much picturesque scenery, and bow great an onslaught, not only 
on the fishing tribe, but on eveiy species of the fer<B naturae throughout 
the provinces enumerated in the foiigoing title-page. Here are we, in 
summer, a punt above Richmond for half a day, — ^in autumn, two or three 
shots at partridges, within twenty miles of our office — ^in winter, about as 
many at pheasants, within the same distanc^and in spring, the chewing 
of the bitter sprig of melancholy suggesteaby^ural ideas from Ealing to 
Acton, or from Camberwell to Cla|>ham ; and we fancy ourselves better off 
in the sporting line, than ninety-nme in a hundred of our cockney fellow-^ 
penmen, who might well be called so in consequence of their being so 
closely penned up. — ^What should we say to the Times at Bull-fights in 
Spain, or battering away at Bears in Norway, instead of slapping at thCil^ 
animals in the Stock Exchange ? What to the if instead of attend 

^iugto the Jewish question of legislation, it were hunting in 
wli&t to the Morning Post, if it left the Protectipnists and A * " 

interests to help themselves, and took jbl scamper oyer 1 

South America, chasing wild horses, and learning to throw the las^ CW 
the necks of beeves, not such as are now imported from the Continent to 
the detriment of our farmers and landlords, exhibited at the Cattle Show 
in Marylebone ? What to the Morning Chronicle^ if it abandoned cur- 
rency to ride races with the antelopes and tigers in Indian jungles?— Why 
the world would be turned upside down Great Britam would be at a 
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stand-still ; there would be nothing but nothing in the universe. The 
public may indeed rejoice that we are tied to our important posts ; and it 
may also feel a pleasure when perusing. the volume before us, that Editors 
and Periodical writers are quite differently engaged across the broad 
Atlantic, 

Now Mr. Lanman’s is a very amnsitig produetion. It paisesses good 
feeling, a taste for natural be4ttttiest powers of deSonption, a fund of charac- 
teristic anecdote connected with the subject in hand, apd just that slight 
touch of nationality and egoism, which is enough to give a piquancy to the 
whole, and never to offend on the score of vanity, though there is a portrait 
of the author as a frontispiece. 

With this exordium, we shall ask permission not to follow him along his 
route, but to start from place to place, where the best sport is prorriised, 
and hook up or bring down a few “ extracts’* to bear evidence to ' the 
variety of his pursuits and his deserts and success. 

At Diamond Island, Lake Iloricon, we are told t 

** In the Ticinity of French Mountain is an island* celebrated as the burial-place of 
a rattle-snako hunter, named Belden. From all that I can learn, he must have l)t‘oa 
a strange mortal indeed. His birth-place and early history were alike irnknowu. 
When he first made his appearance at this Lake, his only companions were a brother- 
hood of rattle-snakes, by exhibiting which he professed to have obtained his living 
and it is said that,..dtv*ing the remainder of his life, ho acquired a handsome sum of 
money by selling the oil and gall of his favourite reptile. And 1 have recently boon 
told, that the present market-price of a fat snake, when dead, is not less than half a 
dollar. ^ Another mode peculiar to old Belden for making money, was to suffer hiinscdf 
to be bitten, at some tavern, after which he would return to his cabin to aj>ply the 
remedy, when bo would come forth again just as good as now. But he was not always 
to be a solemn trider. For a week h^ the, old man been missing, and on a pleasant 
August morning, his body was found on the island alluded to, sadly mutilated and 
bloated, and it was certain that he had died actually surrounded by rattle-snakes. 
His death-bed became his grave, and rattle-snakes were his only watchers, — and thus 
endeth the story of his life. 

“ But this reminds me of two little adventures. The other day, as I was s<!atcd 
near the edge of a sand bar near the mqnth of a brook, sketching a group of trees 
and the sunset clouds beyond, I was startled by an immense black snake, that landed 
at my side, and pursued its way directly under my legs, upon which my drawing- 
book was resting. Owing to my perfect silence, the creature had probably looked 
upon me as a mere stump, B't '^lAbt was my surprise, a few moments after, when 
reseated in the some place, to Bnd auother snake, and that a largo spotted adder, 
passing along the same track the former had pursued. The first fright had almost 
disabled me from using the pencil, but when the second came, 1 gave a lusty yell, and 
forgetful of the fine arts, started to home on the keen run. 

At another time, when retumu^&Om a fishing excursion, in about, accompanied 
by a couple of * greenhorns,’ we discovered on the water, near Tongue Mountain, an 
immense rattlesnake, with his head turned towards us. As the oarsman in the bow 
of the boat strudk at him his oar, the snake coiled round it, and the fool was in 
Ihe act of dropping the devilish thing in my lap at the stern of the boat. 1 had 
||0|^ ^4 cot knowing what X did, as he hung suspended ovct 

f and did not look behind till 1 had reached the land. The 
eduaequence wns, that to one while I was perfectly disgusted even with Lake Horicon, 
and resolved to leave it without delay. The snake was killed without doing any 
harm, however ; but such a blowing up as 1 gave the man actually made his hair 
stand straight with fear. 

“ One more snake story and I’ll conclude. On the ^ north side of Black Mountain 
is a cluster of some half-dozen houses, in a vale, which spot is called the Bosom, but 
from what cause I do not know. The presiding geniuses of the place are a band of 
girls, W'oighing two hundred pounds a-piece, who farm it with their fathers for a 
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Hvinpfy but whose principal amusement is rattle-snake hunting* Their favourite play « 
f^rounrl is the noiorioue cliff on Tongue Mountain, where they go with naked feet 
(rowing their own boats across the Lake) and pull out by their tails from the rooks 
th(‘ ])]-<‘tty playthings, and snapping them to death, they lay them away in a basket 
as tritpities of their aliUl. 1 was told ^at in ope day last year they killed the inore* 
dihlo number of eleven hundred, What ^Uoious wives would these Horicou ladies 
make ! Siimaitho Florida Indians have been driven* from their country by blood- 
hounds, would }t not be good idea for Congress to secure the services of these 
Amazons for the purpose of exterminating ^ttlesnakea upon our mountains If 
Tin’s latter movement wimld be the most miculous ; but the inhumanity of the 
former is without a parallel.” 

A fishing expl^fit in the Trout Brook^ emptying itself into the SentooH 
Biver, shows us how unlike the angling in these parts is to that practised 
by the English disciples of Isaac Walton, At the foot of a noble natural 
stoi¥i bridge is one of the finest pools imaginable.” It is, perhaps* 
hundred feet long ; and so very deep, that the clear water appears quite 
black. This is tlie finest spot in the whole brook for trout j and my fuck 
there may be described as jj^oUows : I had basketed no less than nine half- 
pounders, when my fly was suddenly seized, and my snell snapped in 
twain by the fierceness of his^ leaps. The consequence of that defeat was* 
that I resolved to capture the trout, if I had to remain there all night. 
I then ransacked the mountain-side for a living bait, and with the aid 
of my companion, succeeded in capturing a small and just as the 

twilight was coming on, I tied the little fellow to my hook, and threw him 
on the water, lie swam out in fine style j but when he reached the 
centre of the pool, a large trout leaped completely out of his element, and, 
in descending, seized the mouse. The result was, that 1 broke my rod 
hut caught the trout j and though the mouse was seriously injured, I had 
the pleasure of again giving him his liberty. 

“ Tho largest trout that I killed weighed nearly a pound ; and though he was the 
enuso of 111 } receiving a ducking, he om^ded me some sport, and gave me a new idea. 
WIu'u 1 firbt hooked him, 1 stood on the Vf^ry margin of the stream knee-deep in a 
bog ; and just as I was about to basket him, he gave a sudden leap, cleared himself, 
and f(‘ll into the water. Quick os thought, I made an effort to rescue him ; but in 
doing so, lost my balance, and was playing the part of a turtle in a tub of water. I 
then became poetical, and thought it ‘ would never do to give it up so ; and after 
wailing some fifteen rniiuitcs I returned, and triciii-iiiiiiBt tho lost trout again, I tht^W 
my tly some tw'enty feet above the place where I had tumbled in, amd recaptured 
tlie uleuiual trout which I had lost. 1 recognized him by his having a torn 

bl<‘(Mling inoulli. 

This (‘ircumstaneo convinced me that trout, like many of the sons of men, haifie 
short memories, and also that tho individual in question was a perfect Hiobelieu dr 
(general Taylgr in his way, for he seemed to know no such word as faiL As to tbo 
trout that I did not capture, 1 verily believe that he must have weighed two p0uu4f I 
but us he wa^ probably a super&titiuns gentleman, he thought it the better part^M 
* valour, somewhat like Santa Anna, to treat the steel Of Ids enemy with contempt^ 7 

Some of the hunter guides, whom the writer finds ihi the 
arc extraordinary characters. One, John Oheney, in the jjLfiiromfiae 
dcrncss, gives the following sketch of himself ; 

“ ‘ 1 was always fond of hunting, and the first animal I killed was a fox $ T was 
then ten years of age. Even from childhood I was so in love with the woods that I 
not only neglected school, butnvus constantly borrowing a gun, or stealing the one 
belonging to my father, with which to follow my favourite amusement. He finally 
found It u useless business to make a decent boy of me, and in a fit of desperation he 
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one flay preaente*! me with a common fowliog-piccc, I was the youngest of thirteen 
oJiildren, and was always called the black sheep of the family. I have always enjoyed 
good health, and am forty-seven ^ears of age ; but I have now passed my prime, and 
don’t care about exposing myself to any useless dangers. 

‘“You ask mo it I ever hunt on Sunday ; no, Sir, I do not ; I havt always been 
able to kill enough on week days to give me a comfortable living. Since 1 came to 
live among the Adirondocs, I bkve killed star hundred deer^four hundred sable, nineteen 
moose^ twenty-eight bears^ six wolves^ seven wild cats, thirty otter^ one panther, and one 
beaver, " 

“ ‘ As to that beaver, I waS speakin^bout, it took me throe years to capture him, 
for he was an old fellow, and remarkably cunning. He was the last, from all that 1 
can learn, .that was ever taken in the State* One of the Long Lake Indians ofttm 
attempted to trap him, but without success ; ho usually found his trap sprung, 
but could never get a morsel of the beaver’s tail ; and so it was with me, t(»f) ; but 1 
finally fixed a trap under the water, near the entrance of his dam, and it so happened 
that he one day stepped into it and was drowned. 

“‘I was going to tell you something about my dogs— .Buck and Tiger. I’ve raised 
some fifty of this animal in my day, but 1 never owned such a tornuuUod smart one 
as that fellow Buck. I believe there’s a good deal of the Bnglish mastiff in him ; 
but a keener eye than he carries in his head 1 never saw. Only look at that breast 
of his, did you ever see a thicker or more solid one P He’s handsomely s])otted, as 
you may see ; but some of the devilish Lake Pleasant Indians cut off his ears and tail 
about a year ago, and he now looks rather odd. You may not believe it, but I have 
seen a good many men, who were not half as sensible as that very dog Whenever 
the fellow’s hungry, he always scats himself at my feet and gives thre(* short barks, 
which is his way of.t^ing me that he would like some }>readand meat. If the folks 
happen to be away from home, and he feels a little sharp, he pays a regular visit t(» 
all the houses in the village, and after playing with the children, barks for a dry 
crust, which he always receives, and then comes back to his oAvn home. lie’s a 
great favourite among the children, andPve witnessed more than one fight among 
the boys, because some wicked little scamp had thrown a stone at him. When I 
* speak to him, he understands me just as well as you do. T can walu^ him out (tf a 
sound sleep, and by my saying, Buck, go up and kiss the baby, ho will inerch 
directly to the cradle and lick the baby’s face. And the way ho wu,U‘hos tlmt hiiby, 
when it’s asleep, is perfectly curious j he’d tear you to pieces in three miniiLos, if you 
were to try to take it away. 

“ * Buck is now four years old, and though he’s helped me to kill several hundred 
deer, he never lost one for me yet.’” 

And so he goes on for a longer yam than we can find it convenient to 
spin out to the end ; having to get on by Montreal and Quebec to the 
St. Lawrence and farther a fisid ; but we must pause till next week, and 
will only observe that there is no want of descriptive talent in these 
pictures ; nor are the particulars attending the capture of salmon in the 
Esquimain^ which flows into the St. Lawrence, less graphic. 

We return without comment to Mr. Lanman’s descriptions of the inter- 
esting neighbourhoods of the St. Lawrence and the Saguenay : 

“ That portion of the St. Lawrence extending between Goose Island and the Sague- 
nay, is about twenty miles wide. The spring tides rise and fall a distanew oi" 
eighteen feet i the water is salt but clear and cold, and the channel very deep. ir<'rc 
it was that I first saw the black seal, the white porpoise, and the black whale. But 
speaJking of whales reminds me of a ‘whaling’ fish story. A short distances above the 
Baguenay river there shoots out into the St. Lawrence, to the distance above eight 
miles, a broad sandbank, which greatly endangers the navigation. In descending the 
great river we had to double this cape, and it was at this point that I first saw a 
whale. The fellow had been pursued by a swordfish, and when vve disco vert?(l him 
bis head was turned towards the beach, and he was** moving with great rapidity, 
occasionally performing a most fearful h*ap, and uttering a sound that resembled the 
tbousaud bulks. The whale must have been forty feet long, aud his 
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enemy nearly twenty ; anti as they hurried on their course with parent speed, the sight 
was indeed terrible. Frantic with rage and pain, it so happened that the more lui- 
witddy individual forgot his bearings, and in a very few minutes he was floundering 
about on the sandbar in about ten feet of water, when the rascally swordflsh imme- 
dia((‘ly beat « retreat. After a while, however, the whale resolved to rest himself; 
but, us the tide was going out, his intentions were soon changed, and he began to roil 
liirtiHolf about and slap the water with his tail for th'fe purpose of getting clear. His 
efforts in a short time proved successful ; and when we last saw him ho was in Lho 
deepest part of the river, moving rapidly towards the Gulf, and spouting up the water 
as if congratulating himself upon his narrow escape. 

“ In about two hours after witnessing this incident, our boat was moored at the 
month of tlio Saguenay ; and of the comparatively unknown wilderness which this 
stream waters, my readers will find some information in the next chapter, 

“ About one hundred and fifty miles north of the St. Lawrence, and on one of tho 
trails leading to Iludson^s Bay, lies a beautiful lake, called St. John. It Is about 
fort;^ miles long, and surrounded with a heavily timbered and rather level country^ 
its inlets are numerous, and twelve of them are regular rii#ra ; its waters are clear, 
and abound in a great variety of uncommonly fine fish. The princli)al outlet to this 
hike is the Saguenay river, which takes a southerly direction, and empties into the 
St Lawrence. It is the largest tributary of the great river, and un (questionably one 
uf the most ri'inarkablo on the continent. Its original Indian name was Chicoutimi, 
signifying Deep Water ; but the early Jesuit missionaries, who have scattered their 
tSaint-anH' names over this entire country, thought proper to give it the name which 
il now hc^ars, and the round-about interpretatiofi of which is, Nose of the Sack. This 
name suggests to the world that the nose of St. John must have been a very long 
nos(^ and may bt; looked upon as a unmue specimen of Frcncl^ IVtftry. 

“ Tins scen(‘ry of the Saguenay is wild and romantic to an uncommon degree, Tho 
first half of its course averages half a mile in width, and runs through an uiitriKlden 
wilderiK’ss of pine and spruce covered hills. It abounds in waterfalls and rapids, and 
is only navigable for the Indian canoe. A few miles below the most southern fall on 
tlu' river, tlu* village of Chicoutimi is situated, where an extensive lumbering business 

iraiisaeted, and the IliuLson’s Bay Company have an important post. The village 
has an ancient appearance, and contains about five hundred inhabitants, (dnetly 
Canadian Frtiiicb. The only curiosity in the place is a rude Catholic Church, which is 
said to have been built by Jesuit missionaries upwards of one hundred years ago. It 
oc.ciipies the centre of a grassy lawn, surrounded wilh shrubbery, imeked by a cluster 
of vvood-crouned hills, and commands a fine prospect, not only of the Saguenay, but 
also of a siiacious bay, into which there empties a noble mountain stream, now 
Known as Chicoutimi liiver. In the belfry of this venerable church hangs a (dear- 
1, oned hell, with an iiiS(!riptioii upon it, which the learning of Canada (with all its 
h iirned and unnumbered priests) has not yet been able to translate or expound. 
Ihit, great as is the mystery of this inscription, it iad*ss mysterious to my mind than 
arc tlu* mutivos of the Romish Church in planting the cross in the remotest corunra 
of the eanli, as well as in the mightiest of cities. 

“ About ten miles south of Chicoutimi there recedes from the west bank of the 
Saguenay, to the distance of ten miles, a beautiful expanse of water, caUeii Gr«^ 
Bay. * ♦ ♦ ^ , 

*• Awful beyond expression, I can assure you is the sensation which one experienees 
ill sailing along the Saguenay, to raise his eyes heavenward and beh(>]d, hanpi^ 
directly over his head, a mass (jf granite, apparently ready to totter and fall, 
vveigbiug perhaps a million tons. Terrible and sublime, beyond the imagery of Ihu 
most daring poet, are iliose clitts ; and, while they proclaim the omrtijpotent pO'f(^e)P 
God, th(;y at the same time whisper into tho ear of man that he is but 09 tbO lUOth 
v\ Inch flutters in the noontide air. And yet, is it not enough to fill the heart Uf ihua 
with holy pride and unbounded love, to remember that the sold witldn him Will but 
have C(unincne(*d its existence when ail the mountains of the world shall have been 
eonfiinricd as a scroll y * * ♦ 

“ {Sail along its shores a pleasant clay, when its cliffs are partly hidden in 
shadow, and covered with a gaiiZ(‘-liko atmosphere, and they will fill your heart with 
images of lioauty. Or, if you would enjoy a still greater variety, let your thoughts 
flow away upon the blue smoke which rises from an Indian encampmimt, hidden in a 
(luumy-looking cove ; lot your eye follow un eagle swooping along his airy pathw ay 
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near the suminil; of the elifTs, or glance across the watery plain, and see the silver 
salmon h'uping by hiin<lreds into the air for their insect food. Here, too, you may 
always disoover a number of seals, bobbing their heads out of water, as if watehing 
your every movement ; and, on the other hand, a drove of w hite porptuses, rolling 
their huge bodies along the waters over and anon spouting a shower of li(iuid diamonds 
ijito the air. Oh, yes, manifold indeed, and beautiful beyond compare, are the 
charms of the Saguenay !” * 

But our readers know how fond we are of legendary lore, and will not 
wonder that we quit the Esquemain salmon of an Esquimaux tradition : 

“ Whenever a man is sick, they attribute the cause to the alleged fact that the 
soul has departed from his bodj^ and he is looked upon with contempt and pity. 
The first man w'ho came into the world sprang from the bosom of a beautiful valley ; 
in this valley he spent his infancy and childhood, feeding upon berries; and having 
on a certain occasion picked up a flower which drooped over one of his aiicnslomed 
paths, it immediately became changed into a girl with flowing hair, who became bis 
playmate, and aftcrw'ardfc his wife, and was the mother of all living. The} believe 
in a heaven and* a hell, and consider that the road to the former is ruggfal and 
rocky, and that to the latter level and covered with grass. Their idt^as of astronomy 
are peculiar, for they consider the sun, moon, and stars os so many of their ancestors, 
who have, for a great variety of reasons, been lifted to the sky and become ccdestial 
bodies. In accounting for the two former, they relate that tluu-e was om e a superb 
festival given by the Esquimaux in a glorious snow-palaee of the north, whcr(‘ w ere 
assembled all the young men and maidens of the land. Among them was a nMnurka- 
bly bravo youth, who was in l(»ve with an exceedingly beautiful girl. Slie, howevi'r, 
did not reciprocate.^^tljia attachment, and endeavoured by all the meins in lu’r power 
to escape from his caresses. To accomplish this end, she called upon the Great 
Spirit to give her a pair ofw'ings; and, having received them, she Hew into th(‘ air 
and became the moon. Tht5 youth also endeavoured to obtain a ptdr of ings, and, 
after many months, finally succeeded ; and, on ascending to the sky, he heemm* I he 
sun. The moon, they say, has a dwelling-place in the west, iiud ilu' sun amuher in 
the far east. They account for thunder and lightning by giving the story of two 
women who lived together in a wigwam, and on one occasion had a most furitms 
battle. During the affray the cabin tumbled in upon them, causing a tremendous 
noi.se, while the women were so angry their eyes flashed fire. Jtiiin, t]n*y comes 
from a river in the sky, which from the great number of people w lio sometimes bathe 
in it, overflows its banks, and thus comes to the earth in showers. 

“ When Olio of tlicir friends has departed this life, they take all his properly and 
scatter it upon the ground, outside of bis cabin, to be purified by thc' air ; 
but then in the evening they collect it together, and bury it by the side id' 
his grave. They think it wrong for the men to mourn for their frumds, and 
think themselves defiled if tl ':-/^'5iappen to touch the body of tin* di'ccasod ; 
and the individual who usually performs the office of undertaker is considered 
unclean for many days after fulfilling his duty. The w^omeii do all Ihe wailing and 
weeping ; and during their mourning season, which corr(*sponds Nviih the fame of 
the deceased, they abstain from food, wear their hair in great disiuahn*, ami refrain 
from every ablution. When a friendless man dies, his body is left ujion the hills to 
decay, as if he had been a beast. When their children die, they bury the body of a 
dead (login the same grave, that the child may have a guide in his pathw'ay to an 
unknown laml, to which they suppose all children go.” 

"With this we conclude, though readers will find the details of sports in 
* the English provinces, adjoining the Maine, and in that province also, 
worthy of perusal ; and we have taken a ptn sonal interest in the story of a 
crack-brained enthusiast, whom Mr. Lamnan discovered living as a sort of 
hermit on the river Aroostook, New Brunswick. But we have done enough 
to show what sort of pleasant book this is ; and can therefore let it tell 
the rest of its own story to all who are entertained by such performances 
with gun, rod, pen, and pencil (for there are some pretty wood-cuts), and 
ability to set them before us in an entertaining style.-— Gazette, 
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Travels in Siberia^ ^'c. By Adolph Erman, 2 vols. Svo, Longnumx 

Hkvtkweus generally are fond of parading themselves ; then what will 
our readers say to a review without a single editorial comment ? This 
book requires none ; hut oh, what wonderful self-denial, to abstain ! 

Transported to Siberia— land of exile and lamentation, but by no means 
so bad as it is often painted — we learn every thing about that vast pro- 
vince, and thence leap at once among the Bashkirs : 

“ There is no aboriginal Siberian tribe besides the Bashkirs of Pemi and Orenburg^ 
that now presents the interesting phenomenon of a mode of life regularly alieraatiui}; 
from the nomadic to the fixed ; every section of this eomiiumity having a permanent 
\illuge of wooden huts, on the borders of souio wood, wherts they pass the w inter, A» 
soon as spring sets in, they betak<‘ themselves, with their horses and herds, to tho 
]»Uiius. Each family has its tent-i-loth of hair, which is rolled up and* carried at a 
horiftm ail’s saddle. They rarely encamp (]uitc separately, but unites into companies, 
uiid pilch their tents in military order. Their cattle wander where they will, and are 
only occasionally collected at their owners’ dwellings. Ih^pscs are indispensable to 
the Babhkirs, wdio seem never to leave the saddle. Indefatigable and dexterous on 
liorscbfick, they are indolent and indocile everywhere else, , 

“ In tlic summer pastures tho ^rass sometimes reaches to their saddle-girths, still 
the Bashkir nmer Ihiiiks of provision for the winter; the cattle must then sustain 
life the stunted herbage that may appear through the snow, or on the remains of 
tlie sumiijiT fodder that rots on the dunghills. The only occupation of tho men, in 
summer, is to drive the mares homo to bo milked ; the management of every thing elso 
is Left to their wives. The foals are separated from the mares^t an early age, and 
tethen'd near the tents, being never allowed to suck while the mares are feeding* 
Tlie milk is received in leathern bottles with a narrow nock, and loft to ferment ; it 
then constitutes tho favourite beverage of the Bashkirs. Russians, who have had 
op|)urtuiiiti(\s of proving its qualities, extol it, not only for its flavour, but its whole- 
.souien<‘ss : many jirefer it to every other sort of diet ; and invalids frefpiontly have 
recourse to it, with Uic licst effect upon their health. This remedial agent enjoys tho 
same repute here, in eases of consumption and diseases of the skin, as it docs among 
tin* Jvirgis, according to the report of Sievors.* The Kirgis, as we afterwards 
learned, atti ibute a peculiar efficacy, in those cases, to the richness of their mutton ; 
sold should tins observaiiou prove correct, the cures experienced among the Bashkirs, 
may be referred to their constant use of mutton. A kettle of it, cut into small 
])i(‘(*es, hangs constantly over the fire, in their summer tents, and every visitor is pre- 
sentrd with the favourite bishharnmk. 

“ Eishiiig also is not neglected by the Bashkirs ; whatever they take is dried for 
winter provision. « *.4^ 

“ Tln^y are exceedingly sucuiessful in traimng hav^, a smaller species of which is 
used for taking hares, wliile the greater (Ealco chrysaiJtes) will strike foxes, and even 
W()l\('s. They do not confine themselves, however, to rearing hawks fdr their awn 
necessities or pastime ; but carry on a profitable tode in them with the Kirgis, wb(? 
are even more passionately devoted to this Sport tlian themselves, and who are alwa^ 
eager to purchase trained birds from the mountaineers. The average price of a well- 
trained hawk is estimated at 00 roobles. * * ♦ 

“ The Russians themselves, accustomed as they are to the comforts of Orilficie^ 
society, are obliged to bear testimony to the enjoyments of the careless rovi^ 
Bashkir life. Whoe\ er has once known the charms of long and uncontroUed wfthd^ 
ing on horseback through scenes of nature, will readily enter into the feeMligs 
Busiikirs obliged to return to their winter habitations. They appro^h them WW 
reluctance, and lielieve that Shaitan, or tho evil spirit, has taken up his abode In tho 
huts that oppress them with such a sense of constraint. The men accordingly remain 
at some distance from tho settlement, and send the women forward, armed with staves, 
with which they strike the door of every hut, uttering loud imprecations \ and it is 

“ * Pallas, Nord, Beitriigo, vol. iii.” 
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not till they have made the rounda with their noisy exorcisms, that the men ride 
forward, at full speed, and with terrific shouts, to banish the dreaded demon from his 
lurking-place.” 

Onwards, by Tobolsk, and towards Bokhara, among the Kirgis — one of 
whom, says the author, “ told us how, when he was a lad of sixteen — and 
boding no good — he was enticed by his father from the steppe to the 
Siberian frontiers, and was there handed over to some Russian merchants 
in discharge of a debt of 180 roobles. He travelled with his new master 
to Tomsk, and, being dismissed from thence, he entered * immediately into 
the service of his present owner. The only tidings he had since received 
from his own home were, that his unnatural father had met with the pu- 
nishment due to perddy, being killed by some Rnssians with whom he had 
quarrelled. Perhaps for the sake of the appearance of revenging himself 
on fate, the otherwise good-natured man related, with rare glee, how^ he, 
too, had renounced the children whom he had reared at Tobolsk from his 
marriage, and had given them into servitude to other Russians.” Among 
, the inhabitants of the steppes, the trade in the human being is ever a 
favourite business. Cases, however, like iite present, which display an 
unnatural want of feeling in parents, are of rarer occurrence. Sometimes 
the eldest son, on the death of the father, ^ts rid in this way of liis sis- 
ters, the support of whom devolves on him ; the kidnapping of children is 
generally the woi4«-erf families at variance, who thus take revenge on one 
another. The Kirgis who are so numerous in service in Western Siberia, 
and those in Bokhara and the other KhanlEts, have been all carried off in 
thi$ way. Those Kirgis, in particular, who attend the merchants of 
Bokhara through the steppes, have quite a passion for kidnapping their 
Udghhours’ children ; and, it is said, that in consequence, whenever a cara- 
van in the steppe passes through an Aiilj or inhabited place, the mothers 
ivith the anxious hustle of cackling heha, drive their children together into 
a felt tent or Kibitka, and there guard them from their itinerant fellow- 
pountrymen. 

^ When they deal thus with their own Hii and kind, it may naturally be expected 
that they will show but little mor^ to strangers who fall into their hands ; and this 
8uppoidi4p^ oon6rraed by those Russians have been carried o£l‘ into the steppe, 
and have not been sold, as is lot, to the inhabitants of the Khanats. 

Our Khms friend declared to me thaiaC knew nothing of the custom, attested to mo 
l^viouflly, and by most credible witUeilBea^ ae existing in the little horde, of knocking 
RUe^an prisoners dexterously on the h^d in such a way as to blunt their intellects, 

. render them less capame of their escape. But, on the other hand, he 

dajseribed, as an eye-witness, a cruel practice, usual in his own tribe, and having the 
iHuae oyect in view. When they have ckught a Russian, and wish to retain him iii 
i^rvittioe, they opt a deep llei^ wound in the sole of his foot, towards the heel, and 
Insert some horse-hair in ii 'V^'There is then no doubt, that even when the wound is 
externally hesled, he wiP ab^ for the rest of his life, by a leading rule of Kirgis 
as Kirms is always on horseback from choice, so the 
ti^oi^ equestrian from the pain of walking. 

**We had an opportunity of becoming acquainted with the extremely sensitive 
temperament of the Kirgis, by observing the individual of that nation whom we met 
with at Tobolsk. They arc not only prolix in discourse, but they are led by a pe- 
culiar lo(][Uacity into foequent monologues or political ^improvisations, and the Uus- 
aians vwy faithfully describe this propensity of their neighbours by the playful say- 
ing ; 0 ni cho vidiat, to i brediat, ‘ whatever they see gives birth to fancies.’ But 
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tln‘ |){issi<mat(‘ (^baraffer of the Kirg^is living in the Siberian towns is often manifested 
in viulont deeds of rcvcaige iied fearful anger, and hence they are often to be seen in 
the ostrog, or prison in Tobolsk, along with the Kussian ciuivicts w'ho are to be sent 
furth(‘r eust. 

“ Tlie Kirgis may be distinguished from the Kussians at first sight by the black 
liair, the dark sunburnt cvunplexion, and small lively e3^es between strongly project- 
ing lids, and, indeed, by the whole cast of the countt^nance. They might be more 
easil}^ confounded wdtli the Tartars of Kaaan, from whom the^' differ only in being 
less tall and well proportioned, and in having the gait peculiar to horsemen. If, in 
spi((* of the constancy of this exlertial eharacter, and of the most intimate connection 
lK‘tween the Tartar and Kirgis languages, the Kirgis are tf> be reckoned in the 
higher ethnography, as belonging to a certain fair-complexionod and blue-eyed race, 
from w'hich sprang also only the German and Sclavoniaii nations, it must be at least 
admitted, that the poor inhabitants of the steppes may at tlie present day be very^ 
aptl^? compared to an old knife with a new handm and a new blade,” 

Tte Fish Trade on the Obi is described, and the snow shoes and dog- 
sledges, and the inhabitants clad, not in furs, but entirely in fish-skins I 

“ 'J'b(‘s<' skins are very strong and air-tight, and when well rubbed with fat, it is 
possible that, as bad conductors, of heat and cold, tliey^ may not be inferior to furs. 
In snowy weather, however, when the cold is less intense, they offer more security 
from wet than the latter. The disease of the eyes already mentioned prevailed here 
also, and added to the sickly looks of the people. Yet I saw one of the' worst looking 
of tliese ])iginies give proof of unexpected vigour, for he strung and drew the six-feet 
bow with llie gr('atcst fucilitv and efiiu^t. lie hold the plane of the bow somewhat 
inciiiu'd n)war(ls the left, and at the first offer, he struck with .‘'.Hunt arrow the stem 
of a lareli about I GO feet distant, near its top, about sixfy feet from the ground.” 

Of tlie beaver, the author tells : 

“ Twa) assertions, however, made respecting them, were new to mo. One was, that 
among beavc'rs, as willi bees and men, there are distinctions of ranks ; each chief 
kee[)ing a number of labourers, the toils of which he oversees and dirc'cts, without 
111 king part in them ; and again, it was stated, that the contents of the castoreum hags 
<lepeml on the moon.” 

Of banished men : 

“ Among the various tales circulated in Western Europe, respecting Siberia, may bo 
n'ekoned the slatt'ment, that the exiles of this or some other description are obliged 
to hunt the sable or other fur unimtds. But, in truth, it is only in the Uralian mines 
and those of Nerchinsk, and in certain manufactories, that persons condemned to 
forced labour are evi*r seen, and several of the rioters wdiom wo saw here in Beresov 
had already served a year of punishinent in Nerirf All the rest, and the groat 

innjority of the Russian delinquents, are condemned only to settle abroad ; and, if 
tiny belong to the labouring classes, to support theinsehos : yet with this consolation, 
Ihai instead of being serfs as herotoforo they become in all respects as free as the 
peasants of Western Europe. Political offenders, however, who kdong, in Russia as 
elsewhere, generally to the upper classes, or those not used to manual labour, arc 
allowed to settle only in the towns of Siberia, because the support allowed them by 
the government can thus reach them more easily. 

“ I have often heard Russians who were intelligent and reflecting men, mention as 
a paradox which hardly admits of an explanation, that the peasants condemned to 
beeomo settlers, all without exception, and in a very short time, change their habits, 
anil lead an exemplary life ; jret it is certain that the sense of the benefit conferred on 
tliem by the gift of personal freedom is the sole cause of this conversion. Banlidl- 

* Exiles of this kind are called in Siberia katorshuiki, their punishment kator»huiki 
rabota or katorga. No (^nc there ever thinks of the derivation of this word which is 
corrupted from Kartpyoy, the* name given to a galley by the Byzantine historians as 
n ('ll as by the Greeks on the Black Sea at the present day. 
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ment subservient to colonisation, instead of close imprisonment, is, indeed, an excel- 
lent feature in the Russian code ; and though the substitution of forced labour in 
mines for the punishment of death may be traced back to Grecian examples, yet the 
improving of the offender’s condition by bestowing on him personal freedom, is an 
original as well as an admirable addition of a Russian legislator.” 

^ [Second Notice.] 

From this work so copious and so replete with intelligence of every kind, 
we continue to olFer a few further extracts ; not to illustrate its varied and 
important contents, for that is impossible within expedient limits ; but to 
indicate the wealth of the treasury whence we extract so poor a sample of 
the mintage. The second volume sets out from Beresor, and dwells for a 
while among the Ostyaks, and on the banks of the Obi. Tbe Sarnoyedes, 
Tunquzes, Buraets, Yakuts, and other tribes pass in review — the Chinese 
on their frontier succeed — and geography, religion, commerce, natural his- 
tory, meteorology, and other sciences, literature, such as it exists in these 
places, the condition of banished Russians, and the habits, &c., of the 
native population of every part visited in this extensive journey, are all 
described and commented upon in the most satisfactory manner — Our first 
notice is of the Ostyaks. 

“ A copper basin, which I saw among the utensils belonging to those dwellers in 
tents, must have been very dearly purchased from the Russian traders ; yet in return 
for the entertainment giveji us, they were very glad to receive a few slices of bread. 
This station was narh^d Kecgat, but I know not whether the name belonged to the 
place, or to its occupiers, for on my return from Obdorsk, the tents of Keegat had 
totally disappeared. 

** Vecembar We waiti'd in the tent till one o’clock in the morning for the 
rein-deer. They had wandered far from the dwelling, and oven after they had been 
driven in, they seemed hungry, and tried to escape again to the pasture. For catch- 
ing them separately, it was not enough to go round them with the cord, but this 
being rolled up, and the ends held fast, was thrown upon the animal, so as to entan- 
gle it. From the tents of Keegat, we proceeded twenty-five versts, partly on the 
little Obi, partly on the left bank, and about five o’clock in the morning we arrived at 
a group of wooden cabins, which they called Mushi. Here, we were told, no one 
had been yet trav<*Iliiig this winter ; the rein-deer, therefore, had not been seen for a 
long time, and no one knew where they were. The cleverness which the Ostyaks 
evince in cases of this kind cannot be sufficiently admired. It was ten o’clock, how- 
ever, before the shouting drivers were heard from a distance, on their return with the 
herds ; but it is so much the q^^y^Murprising, that going forth in the darkness of 
night they should still feel sure of finding them. The Ostyaks of Mushi, as well as 
those occupying some of the wooden yurts subsequently met with, constantly kept a 
portion of their herds near them, even in summer, in the neighbourhood of the river. 
There is no want here of food for the rein-deer ; yet it suits these animals better to 
let them run free iu the mountains during the warm season, because they can there 
more easily escape the persecution of the flies, by rolling in the snow which remains 
in the glens and sheltered places. We were treated to some undressed frozen fish, 
which at this time of the year constitutes the ordinary nourishment of the Ostyaks 
settled here ; it is usually cut into long thin pieces for eating. 

** The day lasted three hours at Mushi : the sun at noon attained an elevation of 
I® 40' above the horizon, but was never visible, as the sky was clouded. * ♦ ♦ 

“ During the night snow in small flakes had fallen continually, but as we left the 
Yurts of Shurushkar the sky cleared completely, while the thermometer stood at-> 
2*2" U. The air seemed quite at rest, and it was only as we first set off towards the 
north that I perceived, in the open part, a remarkable difference of sensation, accord- 
ing as 1 turned my face towards the right or the left ; for in the former position it 
coul^ much faster ; this can be explained only by supf^osing a light movement of the 
air iroin the east. It was now necessary to rub the nose and other uncovered parts 
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of the faep» from time time, with the hairy surface of the glove, to prevent their being 
fro7^*ii ; the other parts of the body were so pcTfectly protected by the Ostyak fur 
clothing, that oven in to-day’s temperature one could lie motionless in the open air 
fur several hours without inconvenience. ♦ * * 

“ OF all the wolves, none are prized so much as those killed east of this place by 
the Ostyaks otUhe Yenisei, because their very long and s(d‘t hair gives them a great 
superiority over what are called the forest and steppe Solves of middle Siberia. The 
beauty of these beasts of prey seems to increase in the same proportion as the number 
of wild rein-doer frequenting the tundras, for these shy tenants of the wilds are par- 
ticularly numerous between the Obi and the Yenisei, and the Ostyaks of that region 
are famed for their di‘xt(jrity in killing or in catching them. Tying leathern cords 
between the tops of the antlers of their tame deer, they turn the animals loose, one 
by one, in the iieighbourlKUjd of a herd of wild deer ; these do not fail to attack the 
strangers, and their antlers becoming entangled in the cords during the contest, they 
are held fast by the tame deer till the men arrive. Th(‘se Ostyaks know also how to 
plnni^spring bows which send the arrow against the animal’s breast. 

“ The Samoyedes, on the other hand, are praised by all their neighbours around 
for the great variety of produce which they bring back from their hunting excur- 
sions. They take the fur animals, not only by the ordinary artifices of traps and 
weapons adapted to every circumstance, but also by putting themselves as much as 
possible on an equality with the animals pursued, going on all fours and imitating 
the brutes in voice and chithing. They contribute by far the largest portion of the 
skins of the Polar bear brought to the fair of Obdorsk ; and in consequence of their 
more intimate acciuaiutanco with these animals, they do not regard them with tho 
same dread as Europeans. Thci Saraoyedes assert that the white bear far exceeds 
the black bear in strength and ferocity, w-bile fully equal to it in running, yet owing 
to his unwioldiness they encounter it witliout fear, and always reckon on victory as 
certain. A man will often go singly against a Polar bear, eight feet long, without 
any other weapon than his knife, which he fastens to the end of a pole. In spring 
and autumn these animals are found on the ico, near the holes from which the seals 
come forth to breathe. There the bear covers himself up with snow, facing tho hole, 
and with one pnw stretched into the water. Tlie Samoyedes, at tho same time, 
])ractise like artifice, for they, as well as the bears, conceal themselves near these 
openings ; but they let the seals come out upon the ice, and then cut off their retreat 
by shoving a board over tho hole. About inidsummer, when the ice on tlje coast is 
broken up, white bears pass over in great numbers to the main land, whore they iiiid 
iiolliing to subsist on but a few mice. ISome remaining on the floating it;e islands, 
perlmps, can still procure seals. Put beyond lb(* Polar circle, they all collectively 
keep a strict fast for a season, for they lie motionless, rolled up in flie snow near the 
sen shore, from the disappearance till tho return of the sun. The black bears in 
Kairichatka, experience similar vicissitudes, for they too pass, in tlie course of the 
year, from the indulgence of great voracity to tffb '&hii#fitiest fare, and then fast com- 
pletely during the winter.” 

The Shamans, or priests, prey on the superstitions of these wild and 
simple people : 

“ For when a man dies and the body has been buried with a hart and rein-deer for 
use in the next life, (which is done here as well as among the Samoyedes,) with a 
tinder box, and, among the Nisovian Ostyaks, with a pipe and tobacco, they make his 
relatives form a rude wooden image representing, and in honour of, the deccasod, 
which is set up in ibeir yurt, and receives divine honours for a greater or less time as 
the priest directs. The Shaman pretends to discover by examining tho dead body, by 
divinations and adjurations, the cause of death, which he sometimes pronounces to bo 
God’s love for the decreased, sometimes the sins of the latter. To the woman parti- 
cularly is entrusted the service of these family saints. At every meal they set an 
offering of food before the image ; aud should this represent a deceased husband, tho 
widow embraces it from time to time, and lavishes on it every sign of attachment. 
Where the popular usages have not been disturbed, this kind of worship of the dead 
lasts about three years, at the end of which time the image is buried. 

“ But when a Shaman dies, this custom changes, in his favour, into a complete and 
decided canonisation ; for it is not thought enough Ihat, in this case, the dressed block 
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of wood which represents the deceased, should receive homage for a limited period, 
but the priest’s descendants do their best to keep him in vogue from generation to 
generation ; and by well contrived oracles and other arts, they manage to procure 
oUerings for these their family penates, as abundant as those laid on the altars of the 
universally acknowledged gods. But tliat these latter also have an historical origin, 
that they were originally monuments of distinguished men, to which prescription and 
the interest of the Shamans gave by degrees an arbitrary meaning, an importance, 
seems to me not liable to doubt ; and this is, hirthermore, corroborated by the cir> 
cumstance, that of all the sacred yurts dedicated to these saints, which have been 
numerous from the earliest times in the vicinity of the river, only one has been seen 
(near Suraarovo) containing the image of a woman. When we consider attentively 
the life of the Ostyak, divided between hunting, fishing, and travelling far and wide, 
it is easy to understand that, here, the man is immeasurably more important than the 
woman, and consequently has a weightier claim to the grateful homage of posterity. 

“ Ortik, Yelaii, Long, and Meik are the proper names of some of these deified 
beings. The first of these, Ortik, possesses a peculiar interest for Europeans, frr he 
is found in Hungary changed into Ordog, the proper name there given to the DeviL 
It was on the conversion of the Majars to Christianity, no doubt, that they were 
taught this new application of the old name, for the Ortik of their Ostyak kinsmen 
is a beneficent being, a particular favourite of Toruim, and a friendly mediator on 
every occasion. His image, like that of all the other heroes, is only a bust without 
legs. The face is usually made of a hammered plate of m(ital nailed upon wood ; the 
body is a sack stuffed with hair and skins, and with two linen sleeves sewed to it for 
arms. The whole fi^re is dressed in a linen frock, and is placed on a table with the 
Bword and spear beside it. The Ostyaks make it offerings of furs, from which they 
occasionally borrow*also to pay the yasak, in case of necessity. 

“ The images of Yelan are very like those of Ortik, but are generally distinguish- 
able by the peaked shape of the head. They are often dressed with a cap mode of 
black ang-sklii, and the body is sometimes of bare wood, sometimes wrapped in linen. 
This is the god in honour of whom they perform the armed dance above described. 

“ The part which Long plays is more peculiar, for every rare and esteemed art is 
under his protection, and the Ostyaks in consequence apply to him epithets, which 
the Russians conceive to be most adequately translated by the word mastuir^ i. c. 
master. Along with other arts he presides over that of healing ; but the offerings 
made to him by the sick must consist only of productions of art ; furs are expres&ly 
excluded. The bits of cloth of every kind, which the Ostyaks procure in the course 
of their traffic for this purpose, they stuff into the sack which forms the larger portion 
of the idol ; and this is furnished, characteristically enough, with one of those 
kushaks or girdles which, with their metal ornaments, are specially fitted to represent 
foreign art ; but, instead of the small studs which servo to adorn the girdle of mortals, 
large flat buttons of silver, if possible, are sewed on the girdle of Long. 

** A malignant and, perhaps,*^'&Swhat more allegorical character is ascribed to 
Meik, for it is conceived to be his fault if a man loses his way in the woods or during 
a snow-storm ; and, in such cases, promises of worship and offerings are sure to be 
made to his image by the Ostyaks. The block which represents him is dressed, 
without further decoration, in Q,park (vol. 1. p. 488) of beaver skins. If the state- 
ment be true that, in former times, there were to be seen in some of the sacred yurts 
of the Verkhovian Ostyaks metal mirrors set before the idols, as in the Buddhist 
temples, for the purpose of consecrating the water by reflecting on it the image of 
the god, we need not be surprised at finding such a mixture in so flexible a ritual as 
that of the Shamans. At the present day, however, the Nisovian Ostyaks have no 
knowledge of such a custom. 

“ Respecting the rich and remarkable offerings which the Ostyaks deposit at their 
holy places, many strange stories are told here in Obdorsk. It is said that silver 
coins, nay, even wrought gold and silver, are to be found among them ; and that the 
value of such deposits has sometimes amounted to 1 0,000 roobles. The pillage of 
them is strictly prohibited by the Russian government, and a Kosak, convicted of an 
of sacrilege of this kind is condemned to labour in *the mines. Besides making 
these gifts, the Ostyaks sacrifice also a great number of rein-deer, and always in the 
manner of a bloody atonement ; for with deliberate cruelty, they kill the animals 
slowly, by slabbing them in diffor.nt parts of the body, or suffocate them by repeat- 
edly plunging them in water.” 
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The following broaches curious matter — it relates to the shore which 
extends from the mouth of the Pechora to the Obi : 

“This part of the country of the Samoyedes remained un visited by strangers till 
the lust century, while the western districts of Timarisk and Kamiiisk wore frequented 
by the Slavonian merchants of the republic of Novgorod even before Rurik’s time ; 
indeed some strangers— ^ that is to say, people not Samoyedes— had settled there 
before those earliest Russians ; ft>r the Samoyedes of that day related to the traders 
of Novgorod, that men of unknown origin were living in the midst of the high moun- 
tains which rise in insulated groups in the district of 'rimansk, and that some had 
ventured to approach the narrow openings into their subterranean dwellings, and had 
heard them speaking an unintelligible language. In later times, and even up to the 
beginning of the present century, both Russians and Samoyedes have found deserted 
caverns of this kind (called in Russian peshchdri) so frequently, that it has been con- 
jectured, with much reason, that the name usually given to the river, both by Sanioy- 
edes^and Russians, had its origin in this circumstance. The metal utensils and the 
fire-places in these caves, leave no doubt that they were inhabited in ancient times by 
itinerant metal-finders, of whom similar traces are found further south, also in the 
Ural, in the country of the Voguls ; and who at one time spread themselves over all 
parts of northern Asia with the same object, just as the famed Venetian adventurers 
went through the German mountains. 

“ But it is manifest, also, that the Greek information respecting the gold-seeking 
Arirruisps, wlujm the ancients unanimously assigned to the northern branches of the 
Ural, referred in reality to some of these temporary dwellers in the western part of 
the country of the Samoyedes ; ami well might they credit Arisleas of Proconesus, 
when he ndated that, on a journey in the north -east of Kui;ope, ho collected those 
accounts from the furthest of the hunting tribes which ho had reached. The obscur- 
est portion of his narrative, in which he tells us that the Arimusps seeking metals 
in the extreme north of Europe, ‘ drew forth the gold from under the Grifons,’ will 
be found to bo at this moment literally true in one sense, if we only bear in mind the 
zoologically erroneous language used by all the inhabitants of the Siberian tundras, 
liy comparing numbers of the hones of antediluvian pachyderms, which are thrown up 
in such quantities on the shores of the Polar Sea, all these people have got so distinct 
a notion of a colossal bird, that the compressed and sword-shaped horns, for example, 
of the lihimteerus tewhorinusy are never called, even among the Russian promuishleniks 
and mv^rchants, by any other name tlian that of ‘ birds’ claws.’ The indigenous 
tribes, however and the Yukagirs in particular, go much farther, for they conceive 
that they find the head of this mysterious bird in the peculiarly vaulted cranium of 
the same rhinoceros ; its quills in the leg-bones of other pachyderms, of which they 
usually make their quivers ; but as to the bird itself, they plainly state that their 
forefatliers saw it and fought wondrous battles with it ; just as the mountain Sainoy* 
edes preserve to this day the tradition, that the "mi^i^fimoth still haunts the sea-shore, 
dwelling in the recesses of the mountain and feeding on the dead. 

“ Now, if it be not denied that this nocthern tradition presents to us the prototoye of 
the Grei'k story of the Grifons, while it suggests perhaps the intimate connection of 
both with the Arab fable of the Roc, then it must be allowed to be strictly true that 
th(‘ metal-finders of the northern Ural drew the gold from under the Grifons ; for 
gold sand lying under the formations of earth and peat, which are filled with these 
fossil remains, is at the present day a very common phenomenon. Although the' 
statement added by Herodotus, that the Arimasps have but one eye, has never been 
explained, much less substantiated, by the conjectures to which it has given rise, and 
is, therefore, looked upon as either a misconception, or a mere embellishment, yet, on 
the other hand, there is indubitable proof, in the later writers of antiquity, that they 
began already to perceive the true meaning of these statements, for they expressly 
tell 118 that the Arimasps gathered gold at a river. 

“ With deep grief this evening I saw an end to my travels among the Samoyedes, 
and I felt inclined to envy the traveller of Proconesus, who amused nimself for seven 
years wiBi the northern fcjcytluans or Nomados.”— Xiterary Gazette. 
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The Parson, Pen, and PenciL By the Rev. G. M, Musgrave, M.A,, 
Vicar of Borden, Kent. 3 vols. R. Bentley. 

It is a great publishing hit to hit upon a title so alliterative and attractive 
as this ; but still more fortunate to discover behind it an author wortliy of 
high public praise and favour, under any denomination. The Reverend 
Vicar of Borden is indeed a pleasant fellow, and we can conceive the Vicar- 
age to be a very comfortable, social, agreeable, entertaining, intellectual, 
and instructive domicile. At least, the qualities to make it so shine out in 
these volumes ; wherein the author relates the chief matters which struck 
him in an autumnal tour last year, to Paris, Tours and Rouen, together 
with a few memoranda on French farming. No doubt the track is com- 
mon and the ground well trodden ; but there is so much noticed which 
has escaped, or not been thought worth notice by, preceding travellers, '^ihat 
the dulce et utile is the happy result of the entire combinations. Mr. 
Musgrave, accompanied by his Son, a youth of eighteen years, re-visited 
France, after having seen it in 1816 and 1820, and the contrast it furnishes 
are not the least amusing portions of his work. Throughout, except where 
he is graver on religion, or particular in his useful remarks on agricultural 
subjects, he is very lively and facetious ; showing not only the gentleman 
well read in ancient and modern literature, but one who can readily and 
well apply his inforrliation to the topics which attract his attention wher- 
ever he goes and whatever he observes. 

To give a few proofs of this we set off with him at score, and, even on 
the hackneyed voyage across the Channel, find novelty of description and 
food for laughter. He describes his fellow passengers, and we sc])arate 
one or two from the general group : 

“ Affairs soon began to wear a dismal aspect on dock also. I’he diplomatist’s lady 
was swinging in her travelling-carriage, which idockod up the passage of (jornmuniea- 
tion fore and aft ; screwing her courage to that sticking-plac(j. Another carriage 
was lashed in the same position larboard, effectually spoiling my pr»jinenade iVoui 
stem to stern, in which 1 rejoice on ship-board, especially against a head- wind. By a 
wheel of this barouche one delicate lady, of upwards of five-and-forty years of age, 
held on during the whole passage ; her right hand grasping her son’s ; eyes closed, 
features rigid ; feet rivetted, ns it were, to the plank. It was a singular spectacle ; a 
great experiment. It succeed^"' * 

“ Not so some twenty or thirty beyond her. What a scene ! How soon the loud 
talking ceased ! How stealthily the couples that had begun by nestling into quiet 
chat withdrew from further gossip. Where are those laughing eyes under the Leg- 
horn bonnet and apricot-tinted ribbons ? Alas ! they are glnriiig without ‘specula- 
tion’ on the healing waters; the pretty blue fringed parasol is broken, and ‘ Tho 
Traveller’s Guide through Kent’ lies uncut, unheeded at her feet. The very polite 
and communicative beau, her particular friend’s brother, with that smart Joinville 
tie and Chesterfield Macintosh coat, who, only half an hour since, was pitying ‘ the 
landsmen,’ and proposing lunch, has succumbed to peculiar sensations^ and grasps 
the gunwale with a sick man’s clutch, deploring from his heart, that ‘Nature,’ as Ben 
Jonson saith, ‘hath these vicissitudes, and makes no man a state of perpetuity.’ ” 

They land at Boulogne, and the following are part of the reflections on 
the famous pillar there : 

“If three alliterative words, in Cmsar’s style, might bo substituted on the pedestal 
of the Bononian Column for the vapid braggadocio stUI extant, I know of none more 
appropriate than— 

VENT, VIDI, VITAVJ. 

which, being translated and expounded, would intimate thus much : 
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“ ‘ I came hither for the purpose of offiicting a landing with the army of France on 
the beach at Dover, or wherever our (iotilla might effect a descent, and of forcing my 
way to Jiondon, there to establish a Uepublic and dethrone King George. 

“ ‘ 1 saw the British frigates in the offing, and the effect of their twenty-fours. 

“ * 1 abandoned all my designs of invasion, and avoided all further contact with 
such ugly opponents.’ 

“But (proceeds our author), we are now at the piei^ and must fraternize with those 
long-boarded, mustachioed, indigo-dye-frucked natives, who are trooping along to 
greet us. Nova Scotia mny enjoy its joke of * Blue Noses old Gaul cornea before 
us with that of blue Jiock! ‘Oh the blue bonnets over the border!’ might be 
appropriately echoed by ‘ Oh the blue gaberdines over the water !’ If they be all 
smiles and activity, they are also all smalt and blouse. I should say the whole col- 
lective multitude of French operatives (that’s the modern term in vogue) are thus 
habited. Every class of artisan, in or out of the mill or manufactory, is invariably 
the wearer of this (joloured frock : item^ the farmer, vintner, butcher, fishmonger, 
green-grocer, carpenter, blacksmith, bricklayer, railway-labourer, engineer, stoker, 
coaMiman, ploughman, shepherd, baker, pastrycook, scavenger, tinker, water-carrier, 
&c. &c., and so 1 might run through the list of some hundred besides, habited in this 
uniform short slop, which is only varied in tint according to the alkali cunployed at 
the wash-tub or washing-barge, by the fair hands that beat and batter the si)iled 
garment (wmre Galitco) into a state of azure cleanliness.” 

All Boulogne is described in a similar off-hflnd and entertaining style ; 
and so is all the journey through Abbeville to Paris. Take, for exam[)le, 
a hit of the account of French haymaking : 

“ Before wo reached the inn-yard at Bernay, wo saw several hand.s getting in a 
hay-crop outside the village. I’lio farmers d«) not stack thjs crop as we do. Having 
made the hay, the iri(*w(‘rs gather the swarths into masses of about fourteen feet 
length by five in breadth, and five feet six inches in height. In about two or three 
days’ time they thatch these, only to protect them until the farmer finds leisure ti» do 
wluit follows.* At the fitting opportunity he sends in one, or, if there be more than 
two acres’ breadth, he s(‘uds two men into the field. In case the field be very nc'ar 
the farm premises, a waggon comes with them, loaded with inferior straw : this is 
taken out of the waggon, as it moves among the haycocks ; an armful or two being 
dt‘posited by each. But if there be an abundant crop of hay, no straw is sent ; the 
bands are made up from the hay. 

“ The labourer now begins his peculiar job.f He pulls to pieces the mass (or huy- 
co(!k, as wc will call it), of the dimensions already stated, and forms the hay into 
bundles, weighing fourteen pounds each. From long experience, he reckons the 
weight by his eye, and as I learned from the farmers, with a precision which is quite 
marvellous. These bundles he ties up either with the straw, as I have mentioned, or 
with the hayband. The bundle of fourteen pdHiidi: 4hus made, is called a hatle, and 
the verb in the French language, fjotteler, signifies to make such bottles. In fact, 
this is the old ‘ bottle of hay,’ in which our favourite adage (djallengcs the most inqui- 
sitive searcher to find a needle. Four of those bottles make, therefore, our trus.s of 
old hay ; four and a half, the truss of new. 


♦ They adopt the same system with regard to wheat or oats which have of neces- 
sity been cut before maturity. 

t Pole, in his ‘ Synopsis,’ introduces a note at the 7th verse of the one hundred 
and twenty-ninth Psalm, which seems to bear upon this mode of gathering the hay- 
crop. I vvill not trouble my reader with the Latin ; but the purport of it is, that m 
the earliest days of Imsbandry, before sithes were invented, the standing grass was 
plucked up and thrust into the labourer’s ‘ora vestimenti,’— i. e. into the fulness of the 
frock ho wore ; as a man might now stuff a large quantity of green clover within a 
smock-frock : so that the Psalmist’s binder up of the sheaves of grass (i, e. bundles of 
hay) disdaining to fill his bosom with prematurely withered produce, might possibly 
be working on the self-same plan with the* 

* Copy illegible. 
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“ When the holth-maker, ns we may call him, has made up a sufficient number r»f 
* bottes’ to fill a waggon, the vehicle is sent in, the farmer or bailiff knowing with 
tolerable accuracy the space of time required for the making up of the whole crop ; 
and these ‘ bottes’ are forked into it, and borne off* to that barn which is reserved for 
the hay ; and there the whole crop is stowed away. 

“ The farmers stated that they thus knew to a fraction the amount of the * yield,* 
and the consumption of the pr^ovender, and were, moreover, enabled to regulate with 
exa(ititiide the precise allowance which each horse, cow, or sheep should receive in 
conjunction with other ^/oMm/<7c or provender. I must, however, reserve this part of 
the subject for further mention, merely recording by the way, an opinion delivered by 
one of my agricultural acquaintances in Normandy, that our English method of stack- 
ing the hay, and letting it stand for upwards of a year, till the mass becomes so 
compact as not to admit of even a man’s finger being thrust into it, was, for many 
considerations, a very superior arrangement.” 

Arrived at Paris, and much commending the railroad accommodation all 
the way through where he employed that mode of transit, our author 
proceeds to point out and contrast the changes which have taken place 
since he was there before. One piece of description reminds us of the still 
greater change within the last fortnight: 

“ Monsieur Girard, mine host of the Hotel des Etrangers (‘ bearded like the pard’) 
observed to me, when he discovered that I had lived under the roof of this old house 
of entertainment for travellers as far back as in the year 1816,— that for his part he 
was, only seventeen years of age in 1830. 

** I merely mention the circumstance to record it as one of a thousand such instances 
of the French reckoning of the present day. All their dates, calculations, deductions, 
and comparisons, scorn to be reterred to the days of July, millc huit cent trente, and 
the ffight of Charles the I'cnlh ; just as the Arabians use their Hegira,-*- beginning 
their ^och from the 16th of July, 622, ad., when Mahomet decamped from Mecca. 
It is very ridiculous, but the fact forces itself on the ear and attention ; and, to those 
who, like myself, arc at a loss to understand what that ‘ glory’ consisted of, which 
broke up all order and discipline, overthrew the oldest dynasty in the universe, and 
plunged half the families of the fairest city in Europe into lamentations and mourning 
and woe,— for more than ‘ three days,’ — this obtrusive and most questionable ‘remera- 
braiiC€ir’ must sound too harshly to convey any associations blended with these two 
words,— ‘glorious days’ on the part of the French.” 

Where now are the three glorious days and their memories ? They are 
obliterated by two ! and we have yet to learn the consequences of the 
augmented popular force, the 

Civijim aFdor prava jubentium, 

SO portentously reigning over the present day. 

We have only to proceed with our review of this various and clever 
production. 

The notices of outward appearances in and about Paris, are often in the 
writer’s gossiping and playful manner, but when he treats of libraries, 
important institutions, &c., deserving of more solid observation, he is able 
enough to set them with propriety and interest before his readers. — Ex gr, : 

“ What could a ‘Confection de Mantilles et Manteaux en tout genre* denote ? One 
often has heard from ‘ ladie lips* of ‘ a sweet bonnet,* ‘ a sweet Cachemire,’ ‘ a delicious 
silk.’ But, a confection of mantillas ! Que voulez vans done ! Obliged to step in, and 
ask for interpretation. It means ‘ Ready-made mantillas, &c., sold here.* Here, then, 
the confectioner in dress, if it be permissible to dub the ready-made cloak-vendor with 
such a title, is of a grade below the tradesman who sells the raw materials, 1 only 
touch upon the word, that I may record a pleasantry* within my own knowledge of 
London mots . 
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“ Lndy, * How long has Mr, B. been a pastrycook ?’ 

“ Shopman in Mr. B.^s * firm ' * Mr. B. is not a pastrycook, ma*am,* 

“ Lady. ‘ Not a pastrycook I Wiiy, we have dealt here these five years for all 
sorts of confectionary !' 

“ Shopman. ‘ Yes, ma’am : Mr. B. is a confectioner.’ 

“ Lady, ‘ What can be the difference V 

“ Shopman. ‘Oh ! dear me, ma’am ; everything ? Just as much us between an 
attorney and a solicitor /’ 

“Those are, as Osrick observes to Hamlet, ‘most excellent differences’ But, the 
French, too are dearly fond of fine words. Decoration is their forte ; and, indeed, 
they will hardly sell you a square of soap without its motto ; or a cake of chocolate 
without some petit roman, or love-tale, enveloping the savoury lump. Their beautiful 
pictures and gilt-embossed card-boxes materially augment the sale of Bordeaux 
plums ; and the most popular omnibuses, some years ago, were those which played by 
mechanism the favourite air of *La dame blanche,’ as they performed their course. I 
was ^nding one day at pur hotel lodge, and, all of a sudden, heard a trumpet sound* 
cd as ucautifully as ever I had heard in the head- quarters of a large body of cavalry. 
I ran to the stairs to hasten the steps of my son, who was at that moment descending, 
saying he would probably see some of the French cavalry pass by. We hurried forth 
into the street, and almost overthrew the trumpeter— a dingy, dirty old fellow, who 
was hawking about lemonade and eau sucree in a tin cylinder, t!overed with rod velvet, 
at his back. It was a fair illustration of the piping times of peace, that cream of tar- 
tar and sugared water should succeed in making such a noise in the world. Any one 
would have imagined that a whole squadron of horse was at the gate. Ho would 
have proved a ‘ trump’ indeed in my father’s cortege of high shrievalty in 1828, to 
blow my lord judge into the court at Bedford ; or to give him ^long blast, by way of 
refreshment, on Ins coming out of the heat of it ! * * * * 

“ The Rue du Faubourg St. Antoine is a noble thoroughfare : the Bishopsgate, or 
rather Aldgate Street, of Baris. Here 1 found once more my old acquaintances the 
ctiffec roasters, who, since Baris has been newly paved, and trottoirs on either side of 
almost every street constructed for foot-passengers, have, by the police regulations, 
been chassea from their w'onted stations outside every tenth door, nearly, in the 
capital. They and their apparatus were sadly in the way, at all hours ; but the 
delicious fragrance of the toasted berries was an excellent set-off against other 
odours. As regards scents and effluvia, however, the conseil de salubrite has of late 
years wrought such wonderful reforms in respect of drainage, sewerage, ventilation, 
arrosemcnl (watering), scavenger-work, and general cleansing, that Baris is now us 
free from noisome smells as London, indeed, I should say that the continual escape 
of gas in our streets, (the Freucli call it gaz,) and the universal smoking of cigars 
below a certain grade of the populace, render our highways and bye ways quite a,s 
fetid, every now and then, as tho most densely-inhabited quarters of the French 
capital. * ♦ ♦ ♦ » , 

“ Their slaughter-houses, for instance (that I may start with eulogium), outside 
the city, where all the revolting but incUspensable processes of killing cattle are 
carried on without nuisance or detriment to the public, cannot be top highly com- 
mended. I visited one, the Abattoir (slaughter-house) de Grenelle, when 1 went to 
inspect the wonderful operations of the Artesian well contiguous to the premises. 
There were three hundred men engaged in the several compartments of the building; 
killing, cleaning, skinning, and cutting up. The heat ot the weather was intense, 
the thermometer indicating 1 1 7" in the sun. In these lofty, spacious, well- ventilated 
and well-irrigated halls of death, the temperature was moderated almost to coolness ; 
there was very slight effluvium, and there was hardly a fly to be seen. The blood 
was carried off through immense drains into various reservoirs or receptacles, for 
subseiiuent removal to the dyers’ houses and other establishments, where it forms a 
valuable chemical ingredient ; or to the depots of purchasers of manure. The re- 
mainder finds its way to the river through main sewers, and the garbage is systema- 
tically assorted (strange as it may sound) for the respective dealers in dogs’-meat, 
cate’- meat, sausage-skin preparers, bladder- vendors, hide-buyers, tanners, purveyors, 
glue and size manufacturers, horn-lanteni makers, and every other craft in whose 
hands animal matter undergoes marvellous transformations. But the reflection, that 
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all these fetid appurtenances of the slaughtered ox, sheep, calf, and hog, arc thus 
kept extra muros^ beyond human domiciles in a densely-populated city, and daily and 
hourly dispersed, and duly disposed of, without scattering nuisance and malaria of 
the foulest character, such as poisons the vicinity of every slaughter-house in London 
— is, I affirm it with regret for our own needs, one of the highest points of civiliza- 
tion and refinement to which the*Vnunicipal powers of Paris have yet attained.” 

At the Hospital of Charity, Rue Jacob, after inspecting all its wards 
and management, we have a droll anecdote : — 

“ At length, we entered the dead-house ; the inner apartment of which is princi- 
pally used tor post-mortem examinations by the house-surgeons, in the presence of 
pupils. The body of a girl about nineteen years old was lying on one of the tables 
sewed up in a cloth : the primary incisions had been made, and an aatopsis was to 
ensue in the course of the afternoon. 

“ The outer' chamber of this dead-house was a vestibule, in which were about seven 
stands or narrow stages, on which were deposited long, black, semi-cylinclrical- 
covered litters, similar to some of the coffin-biers in which, on the continent, 
bodies are carried to the grave. At the upper part of each of these long, round 
trunks was an opening of about a foot square, through which, were a living man laid 
underneath, he could see above and about his head and slioulcjers. Alongside each 
was a bell-rope, w ith a stout iron-wire handle ; the upper part of the string, or rope, 
being attached to a crank just under the ceiling. I inquired the cause of tliis very 
extraordinary provision for dead men and women. My attendant replied, that wl»en- 
ever a iiatient died, the body was brought down, and placed under one of these black 
covers, till arrangements wore completed for the interment. Meanwhile, the bell- 
handle is introduced through the orifice above-mcmtioncd, and the arm of the corpse 
is so arranged that the hand may rest on the chest or abdomen, with the said handle 
between the fingers ! I could not help smiling at this elaborate provision against 
trance ; ‘ And where,’ said 1, * do these cranks overhead lead to ?’ 

“ * To the nurse’s apartments : that in case there be any one reviving in the dead 
room, Ihe respiritod individual may give a good tug, and bring down some one to the 
rescue.’ 

“ ‘ And have you had many bell-ringers ?’ 

** * No ; not many. One ease happened,’ said the dead-house lodge-keeper, since 1 
came here. * Some one upstairs heard a very violent ringing from this, the dead- 
room’s bell-crank, and several came down in a pretty state of trepidation, you may 
be sure,’ 

“ ‘ Well ! and what did the dead-alive man say or do ?’ 

“ ‘Ah ! ma foi ! II n’a rien fait I U n’a rien dit, memo qu’il ait sonne bravement !’ 

“ ‘How so ] give such a tug at his boll, and then have nothing to say to yrm all ! ’ 

“ ‘ Oh ! mon Hieu, non ; 11 etait toujours bien mort ! [He was dead enough all 
the lime!]’ 

“ On pressing this droll informant to reveal a mystery which we were half inclined 
to treat with contempt, he explained that it was in the case of a very stout man who 
had died of dropsy, and swelled very much ; that in about eight or ten hours after 
death, the body collapsed, from a discharge of the animal gas, as he called it ; and 
the stomach, or more properly speaking, the abdomen, sunk down so rapidly, that 
the hand shifted its position, drawing the bell-handle with it, and thus rang the call- 
bell most lustily. 

“ 1 suppose few travellers have heard a more comical tale told in a charnel-house 
than this recital of the ghostly bell-ringer. The appearance of the bell -pull at each 
coffin or litter-head, is too full of the ridiculous not to provoke a smile. One feels 
disposed to recommend the nurses to lay a pair of trowsers and slippers, or petticoats, 
on a chair by each body ; with a little snack of something comfortable (eau ete vie, par 
exemp/Cf^ to allay the * dismal horror of the time,’ in case of waking in a coffinsliell ! 

“ A similar provision fur the ‘ dead-alive’ is made in the hospital at Frankfort.” 

The butchers’ shops are thus naively compared with those of London : 

“ The butchers’ shops are respectable enough ; but there is neither the fatted ox 
nor the well-fed, wholesomely pastured sheep, to produce the jolly sirloin of old 
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Enp^land, or the elegant saddle and venison>like haunch wo can command in a small 
post-town in our own favoured country. I saw some joints of mutton and veal very 
tidily displayed on clean white cloths in the shops ; but few hooks, and, par conse- 
quence, few hanging legs or ribs to tempt healthy appetite, and constitute one plain 
substantial dish. The legs of veal were invariab! v cut out with the tail depending 
from them. As for the nobly proportioned fillet or rump, aitch-bone, or brisket, con- 
veying by turns the wholesomest reminiscence of col(f round and cauliflower pickles, 
or hot marrow, dark gravy, and carrots, suet dumplings, and other such trimmings to 
salted beef in its varied presentations, there was no spectacle of the kind, 

“ The meat is disjointed uncomfortably, grotesquely shaped and deplorably loan. 
The butchers have no more idea of the outline, even, of a genuine steak than they have 
of our Domesday Book. They cut a gibbous lump from any inferior fleshy part, 
somewhat akin to our ‘ clods and stickings,’ give it a blow or two with the chopper, 
and entitle it a ‘ biftik.* It contracts its bulk on being placed in a frying-pan or grid- 
iron by many a shifting, twisting movement, till its surface is indented, and full of little 
cavit^'is, into which the infatuated cook pours oil, or butter melted into an oil, and a 
spoonful or two of shredded parsley and this ‘horror’ is served away hot, selon les 
riitfles, tough as a pelican’s leg, greasy as a tallow-tub, sans fat, sans gravy, or Harvey 
sauce, horse radish, sans shalot or oysters, or any of those little relishing adjuncts 
which, on our tables, requite the teeth for occasionally extra labour, and the outlay 
of ten pence on each pound of beefsteak. 

“ As for the fishmongers, — to say that there is not such a panorama (so to speak) 
of the flnny species to bci gazed at and admired in Paris, as Grove’s display on the 
lead at half-past cloven a.m. at Charing Cross or Bond Street, would be invidious in- 
deed. There is nothing approaching to even a sixth-rate fishmonger’s shop of our 
metropolis. 1 now and tlum saw a few craw-fish (of which ^hc French seem to be 
very fond), and some crabs, and also half-a-dozen lobsters and mussels j but there 
are no shops for scale fish.” 

But, 

“ It may be observed, en passant, that till the Dieppe and Paris Kailwo^r had 
been completed, Paris was very indifferently supplied with fish. The distance from 
the coast is considerable (one hundred and twenty miles), but the train convey fish 
at present within six hours ; and the quantity, though not proportionate to the po- 
pulation of the capital, is considerably greater than that which reached the markets 
previous to the formation of the line.” 

Everything relating to the National Guard being of much interest just 
now, we add the writer’s remarks : 

“ Looked through the railings of the Carousel, at the Tuilleries palace, on the ton 
o’clock parade of the National Guard. One woijd suppose that, in a nation so mili- 
tary as the French, some pains would have been taken to maintain a certain standard 
of height, even in the companies of the burgher guard, or town foneibles, as wo 
miglit term them. As the grenadier company inarched by us, I could not help ex- 
pressing iny surprise at the intermixture of stature. Two stout ruddy citizens, with 
whiskers like blacking-brushes, each six feet one in height, marched with a little 
dapper fellow between them of about five feet six. The fourth man might have 
stood five feet eight and a half ; the two next in line would have measured six feet ; 
then came another five feet eight, flanked by two of six feet one. Accordingly, when * 
those martial longs and shorts were draivn up in line, the effect of such discrepancies 
was most 



disadvantageous. It reminded me of the asparagus beds in when the heads are 
long or short-necked, according to their vegetative power. But the seijeants had 
not only disregarded the standard of height, but also left their ‘ merry, merry men’ 
to stand at ease, wherever and whenever they roiglit feel disposed to take the thing 
coolly. What would you, my old village school-mastcr, Hichard Sharpe, have said or 
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done to even the third class of boys in the ‘easy lesson* division, had thejr ventured to 
halt, dross and stand, or rather straggle, in this free and easy style, m his august 
presence 1 And these sons of Mars stood just under the royal apartments. 

“ The uniform coat now worn in the National Guard is, according to my notions, 
very immilitary in appearance. It is in fact every inch bour^eous and pequin. My 
readers may probably recall to mind the long blue coats ‘ uniformly adopted by our 
country labourers, as the Suntlay or best coat ; length being the principal considera- 
tion as to the fashion of the garb. 

“Formerly the National Guard wore a small coat, and, during winter and night 
duty, a great coat over it. Now they have but this one, winter or summer, day or 
night. 

“ The pioneers of this force wear long white, leather aprons, extending downward 
to the instep of the foot. As the musicians passed 1 remarked the peculiar make of 
the double drum ; it was not above twenty inches deep. In the bands of our regi- 
ments I should say its depth (or length rather) was at least thirty-six. 

“ A military band was on parade, but we did not stay to hear any music. 1/ is a 
deplorable way of witnessing any review of troops. The public are not admitted 
beyond the railing, and there is always (as in our country) a rabble crowd thronging 
the partition through the greater part of its extent, and commending nimbly to the 
gentle sense every variety' of flavour arising from pipes, cigars, brimstone, and onions, 
in the precincts of a palace where all should be redolent of ambergris and vanille !’* 

We might multiply such quotations ad infinituniy interspersed with 
good literary and archaeological intelligence, and especially with valuable 
remarks on farming, and also with curious matters anent Tours and Rouen ; 
but we trust we have done enough to introduce a most agreeable writer to 
the acquaintance of general readers, who find what we have stated, abun- 
dance of what is at once lively and instructive in his work. At Rouen he 
discovered that William the Conqueror could not write, but only make his 
mark «f the cross 4- when fourteen years old. But we must not enter 
into new subjects however old, but commit our very pleasant Vicar to the 
cheerful hearts and book-rooms of his native land . — Literary Gazette. 


ORXaXNAXi NOTXCSS. 

The Out-Station^ or Jaunts in the Jungle. Chapman and Ilally 1848. 

This is a pleasantly written little account of Ceylon and its Sports, given 
in a light cheerful style that is quite refreshing in these ‘ dog days,’ so 
we shall hasten to regale our readers with its delicacies, in the shape of 
wild animals, “ plenty savage, master,” with which piquancy the Cingalese 
attendant enriches his intelligence of the proximity of a herd. 

Appropriately classed among the wild animals we first find mention of the 

“ Veddah or Wild Man of the Jungle.’* 

“Without any other habitation than the thickest branches of the nearest tree, 
the Veddah lives principally on wild honey and raw deer-flesh. In fact, nothing 
comes amiss to its digestion : and whether it really is a human being, or not, is 
with many an open question to the present time ; although the fact of its con- 
structing bows and arrows for the purpose of slaughter, would argue in favour 
of the former supposition. 

“ The bow they make use of never exceeds eighteen inches in length, whilst 
the arrow scarcely exceeds a foot, and with this diminutive weapon, which is 
pnerally poisoned, they pick^oif a deer at full gallop, sending in the shaft 
behind the shoulder, and piercing the heart ; but more generally, ensconced in 
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thoir roosting- places, they await the arrival of the unsuspecting victim, to sleep 
or feed just beneath them, and then quietly sending a shaft into a vital part, are 
stocked with venison for a week. 

“ Clothes of any description they abjure, in place of which both men and 
women are entirely covered with pile, whilst the profuse locks of both sexes, 
reaching below the knees, form a complete shelter t» them, from rain or sun. 

“ On what terms of intimacy and friendship they stand with the next degene- 
rate! specimen in the family of Creation — the ourang-outang — it was never my 
good fortune to discover ; but often have I in some of n)y jaunts in the jungle, 
in search of a dinner or a pair of tusks, come upon a party of half-a-dozen 
Veddahs, and sent them scampering off in mortal dread of their lives, and 
chattering for all the world like so many apes. 

On one occasion, having penetrated further than usual into the jungle, where 
I had followed the recent track of a herd of elephants, I suddenly pounc.ed 
upon*a party of Veddahs at feeding time. Having established their “ sallc-a^ 
manger'^ in a corner of a ravine with high rocks all around them, except at the 
spot where I made my unwelcome appearance, there was no possibility of escape. 

“ Entertaining for a moment a doubt on my own part (in which my Malay 
gun-carrier evidently joined me), whether it would not be more prudent to 
exercise the better part of valour, and cut and run as fast as my legs would 
carry me (after a very brief apology for the intrusion), my resolution to re- 
main was decided by witnessing the superlative state of alarm into which we had 
thrown the dinner-party. Some began to jabber and screech, others to bury 
their faces in the grass, whilst one or two stared stupidly at us, thinking, no 
doubt, that their hour was come, and possibly the arch-enemy also (for niggers 
always paint him white) to square accounts with them. 

“ There was one old fellow amongst them, whose hairs were quite grey, and 
whose looks were more pacific and less perturbed than the others, and to him 
1 first addressed myself by every imaginable sign and gesture, but he' either 
could not or would not understand ; so the next resource I had recourse to was 
turning out the contents of my pockets — every body knows the heterogeneous 
variety of merchandise contained in a shooting-coat pocket — and by dint of 
coaxing the old man, and ofiering him one thing after the other, I so far gained 
his confidence as to get near him, although it was very much in the same 
manner that one would approach a sulky inastifiT; but, as luck would have it, 
the article that settled the business, and gained us the whole tribe’s good will 
in a fixity of tenure, was the brass regimental whistle and chain which the 
Malay — a corporal in the Ceylon rifles — had luckily brought with him. 

“No sooner did the [latriarchal Veddah understand how to make it send forth 
a squeak, than his delight became unbounded ; he grinned demoniacal gratifi- 
cation, and the chief dilliculty now seemed to consist in ever getting him to 
leave off. 

“ The others, gaining courage, one by one began to gather round him, and, 
remaining at some little distance, I had a chance of thoroughly observing this 
singular and outcast tribe of people, of whom there were present four men and 
two women. 

“ Whether it was the overpowering melody of the screeching brass, or my 
own very amicable and assuring demeanour, that imparted fresh courage, I 
(iannot say, but in a very short space of time the remaining five were all cring- 
ing round, and pawing us, no doubt expressing their ardent desire to be 
straightway put in possession of a whistle apiece. 

“ Now to let them ofl* unsatisfied, particularly as I wanted to make use of their 
services, was not the policy to be pursued ; so one fellow was presented with 
my powder-flask (first securing its contents myself) which he forthwith com- 
menced trying to whistle through, and is no doubt trying it on still. 
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“ Olio of the ‘ fair sex’ liad my neckerchief, and the other my pocket-handker- 
chief, which, being of very bright patterns, no doubt enthroned me in their 
hearts for ever. 

“ This was paying rather dearly, however, ‘ for our whistle.’ 

“ One fellow, more importunate than the others, finished the brandy flask, 
and got as drunk as an owl ; and so after having received the most friendly 
assurances from these foreign powers, 1 proceeded to obtain all the information 
to be got out of them relative to the locality of the elephants. 

“ Pointing to the tracks of these animals, which every here and there were 
fresh, and then lost among the grass and underwood, I made them understand 
what I wanted ; and although I was more than once nearly led into a personal 
quarrel with the old gentleman, owing to whether the wliistle should be blown 
or not during our search for the animals, they accompanied — or rather guided — 
us flo far that a crash of breaking branches gave notice that we were close on 
our game ; and the next moment our cicerones had scampered pell-mell up into 
the nearest tree, where the old brute immediately began whistling as loud as his 
lungs would allow him, by which means I certainly lost a first-rate chance of 
fiooring a splendid tusk elephant. 

“ By a chance shot, however, I sent a ball into the temple of the last of the 
fugitive beasts as he trotted past, and without a struggle or a groan the monster 
sank down silently, dead upon the grass, with an ounce bullet in his brain. 

“ It was some minutes before I could see any signs of my new acquaintances, 
the Veddahs ; the contiguity ©f the elephants, and the report of the gun, no 
doubt kept them silent, but when they espied the prostrate carcase, and the 
Malay and myself seated upon it, they came forward with the most frantic 
yelling, and grotesque dances imaginable ; in short, I would not have given six- 
pence for Buddha’s chance of notice, had he put in a sudden appearance, so 
intense was their adoration of us. 

“ This was getting by degrees too enthusiastic to be pleasant, consequently, as 
soon as we coveniently could, we made our exit, leaving the Veddahs to the 
dead elephant and their own excited imaginations.” 

As an appropriate fellow portrait to the last we quote an account of 
“A Civilized Baboon.” 

“ Who is there that lived in Ceylon about the year 1832, that does not re- 
member Esau ? 

“ Poor Esau ! — at last a victim to civilisation and a taste for cognac I 

“ Esau was a baboon, the, property of Dr. , of the stafi’. Although in 

height somewhat under the military standard (being between four and five 
feet), Esau gloried in scarlet and gold, and not unfrequently in a sword ; but 
although he served, as will presently be seen, to ‘ point a moral,' unfortunately 
he could boast of no attribute whereby to ‘ adorn a tail.’ 

“ This extraordinary animal received an education that would have made him 
an ornament to society in general — if he held his tongue. 

“ When Dr. dined at home, Esau invariably sat down to dinner with him, 

helping himself to what he preferred like a Christian ; and although at first a 
strong innate conviction on his part that fingers were made before knives and 
forks caused some slight misunderstanding, Esau at last gave in, and used these 
seemingly superfluous articles. 

“ Ask Esau to take wine, and he would give you bow and grin worthy of a 
Gaul. 

“ Now it is not likely that such an original and entertaining character would be 
kept long out of the congenial clime and company ,of a mess-room (Reader in 
red ! don’t think me personal) ; so Mr. Esau used to come in with the dessert 
and go out with the small hours. 
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“ At first he was contented with claretf but progressively advancing in the 
scale of sociality and wisdom, he imbibed the same idea as that entertained by 
respectable old Sam Johnson, that “ claret was made for boys, port for men, 
and brandy for heroes,” so to cognac he came, and as sure as the night arrived, 
Mr. Esau was * as drunk as a lord.’ 

“ To make an end of it. 

“ Dr. ’s surgery-door, as fate would have it,* was one day inadvertently 

left o})cn, and in his pursuit of knowledge under difficulties, Esau took advantage 
of the circumstance to dip into the mysteries and hieroglyphics of pharmacy. 

“ But man will err, and why not a monkey ? — Green, pink, blue, and crimson 
coloured bottles might have excited curiosity, but they were left untasted. One 
largo plain glass bottle did all the mischief, it contained a fluid resembling in 
colour British brandy, a/at that was quite sufficient for Esau. 

“ Without stopping to smell, the poor fellow finished half the bottle at the 
firstjpnll, and made his exit from the troublous scene of life with half a pint of 
laudanum in his interior ; leaving behind him a name that will long be remem- 
bered by those that knew him, and a moral to man and monkey to avoid 
British brandy.” 

Something on a par with a “ Bear Story” as told by Mr. Acland (see 
our Fourth No.) we shall now give one by the Regimental Major, “ who 
abominated, or more brulnicallg speaking, could not bear the bare idea 
of bears y 

“ A Bear Story.” 

“ By Jove ! my boys ! it is a lucky chance you see your old major among 
you again !” 

“ How so, major ? — Do tell us !” — exclaimed a dozen tiffin-eaters, in a voice 
as clear as consternation at the prospect of so unwished for a consummation, 
and a spoonful of doubled cayenned mulligatawncy would permit. — “ You look 
as if you had seen a spirit !” 

“ I tell you what, it’s nothing to laugh at ! — If it had not been for a spirit of 
a very different description, I should have been as dead as that kabob curry ; T 
started home last niglit” (the major’s bungalow was two miles distant from tlu* 
mess-house), “ or rather this morning— when was it, messmaii, you gave me 
that bottle of brandy ?” 

“ Four ’clock ’niorning, master !” — answered the messman, looking very tired 
and a shade or two blacker than usual. 

“ Pooh I nonsense ! — Well, 1 had no sooner got out of the fort gates than I 
knew something would happen to me. I never pass that clump of cocoa-nut 
tre(*s without a presentiment, and last night my worst fears were realised. 
Before I had gone a mile, what should I see standing directly in my way home, 
but a huge brute of a bear I half as big as an elephant, and black as the devil 
himself ! Before I had time to run, or to plan any mode of attack, he was 
upon me! 1 had no weapon of any kind near me except my fists, so 1 was 
obliged to grapple him by the snout with one hand, and punch him in the ribs 
with the other ; but he was too much for me, I felt myself going, and at the 
very moment that I thought ’twas all up, and tried to remember some of my 
catecjhism, (God forgive me I) I recollected the bottle of brandy I had in my 
coat-pocket, carrying home with me ! 

“ By a desperate effort I got one hand free, and managed to extract the 
bottle ; and with the last remaining ounce of strength left in my carcase, 1 
smashed it over the head and eyes of the enemy ! — By the god of war, boys, you 
should have seen the fellow hop about as the fiery liquid trickled into its 
eyeballs ! 
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“ It saved my life and saved you, you rascals ! a funeral parade this 
evening ! — Claret, messman !” — 

“ The seriousness with which our brother officer told the bear story, left no 
doubt on the minds of any present, that, at all events, it was * founded in fact,’ 
and revenge and brandy-paunee simultaneously inflaming the party, it was 
agreed before 5 p. m., to indict summary chastisement on this ursine highway- 
man, so away we sallied, arlhed with guns, rides, &c., headed by the major, 
with a brace of horse-pistols. Many oi us had then never seen a wild bear, 
and our excitement being intense, we had invested the creature with a thousand 
more terrible attributes than ever entered into the compositions of all the bears 
since they disembarked after the Flood ; and if it had not been for the extra 
glasses of ‘ fire-water’ that we swallowed before leaving table, at the possibi- 
lity of falling a victim to bruin’s killing afiection, we cannot possibly give a 
notion of what the state of our nerves would have been, when the major, 
throwing up one hand in the air (with the pistol in it) to enjoin silence, yame 
to a dead stop, and in a sort of articulation between a whisper and a groan, 
ejaculated — 

“ Here’s the very spot !” 

“ For hours did we in vain explore every hole and corner, now looking up 
among the cocoa-nuts, and then down into the rat and snake holes, but there 
was not a vestige left, not even the ghost of a foot-mark. 

“ After a very considerable space of time, as we were starting on our way back 
to barracks, one of the party stumbled across the stump of an old tree, around 
which a fire had evidently once been lighted, which had left it perfectly black ; 
and between two small branches, sticking invitingly out at the top, wc undoubt- 
edly did discover the neck of a recently-broken black bottle, the other part of 
which lay in fragments around. 

“ The tree altogether had a disagreeably strong perfume of cognac about it, 
and was terrifically mauled and wounded where the bottle lay. 

“ But we didn’t find the bear.” 

“ A Bear Hunt.” 

“ We are possibly engaged in the occupation of extracting innumerable dimi- 
nutive harpoons from our legs, that we have collected in our way through the 
jungle, when a cry of “ The bear! — the bear !” — from the reconnoitering party 
certifies that I was not far wrong in my surmises, and on arriving at the spot, 
wc are directed to an opening in the rocks, formed by two masses of stone, 
having fallen against each other, apparently scarcely large enough to admit a 
cat, when on applying our eyes tp the aperture, they encounter those of the 
quarry, glowing like two illuminated saucers at the extreme end of the den. 

“ The first question that naturally suggests itself is, how to get at the beast. 

“ To shoot it ‘ in its house,’ would be to lose it altogether. We must 
persuade it to egress — so draw your ramrod, — and whilst 1 probe it in some 
tender part, you stand by to shoot it as it comes out. Now, then, prong ! 
prong ! prong ! — but it won’t budge an inch— a sulky growl is all it deigns to 
vouchsafe us. — Ten to one it is a lady- bear with cubs ! 

“ A sudden inspiration seizes us, viz., to make a monster ‘ black devil’ (the 
component parts of which satanic preparation are gunpow’der and water, os 
every schoolboy knows, rolled jnto dabs oetween the finger and thumb, whereon 
the effect of fire is a great fizzing, a tremendous shower of sparks, and a most 
abominable stench), and to hurl it into the retreat of the bear ; then seizing our 
guns, we await the d^inouement. 

“ Presently out pops the snout of a youthful member of the firm in a very 
asthmatical state ; another, rather worse, soon follows ; till the old dowager, 
finding her offspring getting smaller and smaller by degrees, condescends to look 
after them, and aftbrds us a chance of avenging the indignity of the morning. 
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“ She no sooner perceives her intruders at such close quarters, than she is on 
her hind legs in an instant, dancing for all the world like a man in that execra- 
ble “ pas seul” in “ La Pastorale,” and making straight up to the nearest 
person, which I will suppose is yourself, fortunate reader I she is soon within 
four or five feet of your gun’s muzzle. 

“ Now put in your ‘ one, two,’ as Mr. Jackson would have said. 

“ Bravo ! right through the heart ! — and a noble animal to boot ; six feet 
from stem to stern. 

“ Reader, that skin is yours. — The next time we go on a bear excursion 
together, let me have a chance. 

“ A Pio Meleb.” 

“By Jove! was that a squeak ? Yes! — Hark! another, and another, and 
another ! — here they come ! — hip I hip ! — (not loud but deep) hurrah ! 

“ Ay, borne on the wings of one of those air^ gusts that fitfully eddy down 
the miniature valleys in the jungle, comes the first quaint squeak of piggy on 
his pilgrimage ! — 

“ Louder and louder swells the chorus ! — Grunts, such only as can issue 
from porkers starving, or deeply insulted, become fearfully distinct ; until, at a 
swing trot, about two hundred fine savage swine — hog, sow, and progeny pro- 
miscuously blended — burst through the opening where we have been expecting 
them on to the plain, and appear at one coup d'ceil before us. 

“ It is as light as day ; and the animals in the moon-light look as white as if 
they had a prognostication of the fate that awaited them. * 

“ Now they slacken their speed, and at once set about the business of the 
night — viz., grubbing. — 

“ We crawl on in the rear, about twenty yards astern ; then dropping 
quietly on one knee, pour in our four barrels ; seizing the spare guns from our 
servants, we administer a second dose, our followers reloading the discharged 
wea])oii8 in the interim. 

“ The pigs are evidently staggered. — It is too much for their limited intellect 
to comprehend, and with the exception of three dead, and two lying on their 
backs, squaring away at the little of existence left (pardon the cribbage, oh 
]ioz I), the herd ‘form square,* getting as close to each other as possible, and 
turning a front towards us as if determined to make a rush \ but before they 
come to any fixed resolution on this point, they get a third volley, and then — 

‘ every pig for himself’ — away they toddle as fast as their trotters will carry 
them. » 4 

“ Our wisest plan would have been to have provided ourselves with two 
ponies, in which case we could have followed them up until we had extermi- 
nated the entire herd ; but having no such appliances at hand, our only 
resource is to rattle after them on foot as quickly as we are able ; of course they 
soon distance us, but presently arriving at a convenient place for another 
attempt at supper, they pull up and again set to work. 

“ Again we pepper away at them ; and one or two, hit hard, make a rush at 
us ; this we avoid by quickly making an echellon movement to the right or 
left, for it is no joke to come in contact with one of these wild fellows. 

“ Their plan of attack is to rush at the legs of their adversary, and as they 
knock him over, to throw up their heads at the same moment with fearful force, 
inflicting a contused wound that would probably disable the receiver for life : 
to say nothing of the gash they are capable of inflicting with their tusks, which 
are tremendously long and sharp. 

“ Should we be rendered insensible by one, the others would incontinently 
devour us, so it is not altogether such child’s play as may appear to the reader 
on perusal.’' 

£ 
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“ An Elk Surprise.” 

“ However, it happened one fine day, after I had spent about half-a-dozen 
hours in scrambling over the hardest rocks that 1 ever came in contact with 
in my life, that on reaching the summit of my ambition, I was met face to face 
by the most magnificent elk I had ever encountered, standing on the same ridge 
of rock as myself — so suddeh and so electrifying was his noble appearance, 
that we stood gazing in mute astonishment at one another for a very consider- 
able time ; how long, it is impossible to say. 

“ Every idea of having a gun in my possession, and of the * mission* on 
which I was engaged, had oozed out of my composition, and which was the 
most astonished of the two is not a matter that can ever be very satisfactorily 
proved, but the elk was the first to regain his reasoning faculties. 

“ Throwing up his head into the air, he gave a half-neigh, half-scream, like 
that of a frightened horse, which also had a revivifying effect on myself in 
making me unship the double-barrelled rifle, still slung behind me, aiiduake 
advantage of the instant left to commence the fight. 

“ In a second he had made a bound to an adjoining ledge of the precipice, to 
gain which he must at the very least, have cleared ten yards of space, when 
without taking aim, or even having time to bring the gun to the shoulder T 
pulled the trigger, determined not to let him off without a random shot, and in 
this instance it was as efficacious as a more deliberate one would have been, for 
the ball striking him in the back bone, I could see his spring was broken before 
he reached the ridge he sprang for. llis fore legs alone reached the rock, and 
his hind legs would even then have found a leverage below to have carried him 
on, had not his hind quarters become perfectly powerless. 

“Clinging on by his two fore hoofs, he struggled for upwards of a minute with 
most desperate energy, till, slowly and by degrees, the little hold he had got 
gradually became less and less, until he liad receded to the very edge of the 
rock, there hanging on for a moment in agony, he lifted up his head as if in one 
imploring look for help from heaven, and nature relinquishing the struggle, the 
next moment saw him bounding from crag to crag into the ravine below, his 
whole frame appearing at each bound to crash into a pulp, or a million frag- 
ments ! 

“ But he was gone ! irredeemably lost to me and my heirs for ever ! What 
would not I have given for his antlers, and for his skin ! 

“ Elephantine Amusement.*’ 

“ Look sharp, now I — Up, goes the old man’s hand in the air, and at the signal 
down we drop as mute and motionless as a pair of oysters, expecting the next 
moment to have the whole of the herd on the top of us. 

“ Leaving us in this position for a minute or two (it seems an hour) the finder 
crawls forwards on hands and feet, every now and then peering above the 
branches to get a view of the quarry. 

“A slight beckon with his hand, without a turn of his head, releases us from 
our uncomfortable position, and again we are creeping slowly towards him. 

He points forward, whispering at the same moment “ Elba !” (the elephants !) 

“ We are at the extremity of a patch of jungle, and the animals are located in 
an open spot about twenty yards aliead, but still we are unable to perceive them, 
so silent are they, and so exactly do their bodies resemble in their hue the natural 
appearance of the jungle itself. 

“ A sudden report of a gun on our right alters the scene entirely. It is as 
if a stone was hurled into a wasp’s nest. 

“ In another second we burst into the open spa^e, and find ourselves in the 
centre of about forty wild elephants, all running here and there, wheeling 
and counter-wheeling, in an agony of apprehension and alarm ; each expecting his 
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neif^liboiir to lead the way off, and eaoli having apparently lost every tittle of 
instinct ; and now is the exciting moment — the moment to try what a man's 
nerve is made of, as well as to test his coolness and presence of mind. 

“ It is useless to fire away right and h*ft in the hopes of a random shot bring- 
ing an elephant down. Your life depends on your loaded barrel ; and ensconc- 
ing yourself near a corner, you wait patiently uny'l an animal marks you out 
for a charge and com(?s directly at you, or, in passing in front of you, presents 
an opportunity that you cannot forbear taking advantage of. 

Still, if it is possible, one should always have a barrel loaded, but if all happen 
to be discharged, keep a look-out for a neighbouring tree or rock, around which 
you can dodge the animal, for if you can do this, you have a decided advantage 
over him. 

“When the elephants are thus attacked in front and flank by experienced 
hands at the work, they are dropping thick and fust. Kscape in the rear is pre- 
vent#d by the nature of the ground, and as they wIiclI round in confusion on 
receiving the fire of one party, they receive that of the other. 

“ No person ever thinks of firing at an elephant at a greater distance than a 
dozen paces, so if one has the faculty of remaining cool and collected, it is not 
very easy to miss the vital spots in the head, which are the hollow part in the 
centre of the forehead, about as large as a dessert plate, and two siindar places, 
of a corresponding size, just immediately before the ears ; a bullet penetrating 
cither of these parts must find its way to the brain. 

“ The exeitemeni that the novice experiences on bringing down his opponent 
apparently with so much ease, (albeit be has previously had a dozen shots 
without any visible results following), is apt to make him headstrong and care- 
less, and numberless and providential have been the escapes caused by too great 
self-confidence and foolhardiness in this respect. 

“ I well remember the first shot that I was fortunate enough to obtain at an 
elephant, and its c()nse(|uenees. The brute was within six yards of me when I 
sent a ball at his temple — not then knowing the exact spot that was mortal, I 
happened to hit him about an inch too high, and divided an artery, on which a 
stream of blood spouted out like a jet of water from a fire-engine, giving me as 
complete a drenching ns if I had been soused in the Red Sea, completely blind- 
ing me for some minutes, and leaving me in a vastly pleasant predicament to 
continue the morning’s work. 

“ A fearful crash of branches on all sides, as I retreated into the jangle to 
rinse the blood out of my face and clothes indicated the final rush and escape 
of the remainder of the herd. 

“ Driven at last to desperation by stray sKots ffom the tyros of the party, 
one prevailing sentiment seemed to animate the wounded wretches, and sauve 
qui pent became the order of the day, leaving us in possession of the slain, 
whicli amounted to about eight or ten elephants. 

“ On this second occasion I was more fortunate than on the previous one, 
for having “ tasted blood” in more than a figurative sense, I was determined 
to be revenged, and found that now the first excitement was over, and I better 
untlerslood how to set about the business, it was quite as easy to take the 
matter coolly as not, and one obliging animal guessing my wishes at the 
moment, and anxious to put my abilities to the test, singled me out for a 
victim. 

“ Curling his proboscis up under bis head (not fiourisbing it in the air as all 
illustrations represent an elephant when rushing at an object) and bending its 
head half way down to the ground — a world of mischief peering out of that 
wicked little swinish eye— on he came at a quick trot at me. 

“ He was soon within eight or ten paces — my gun had been at my shoulder 
covering the fatal spot from the moment he commenced the charge, and when 
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another second would have brought him bodily on the top of me, one touch of 
the forefinger sent an ounce ball crashing through his skull, and down he sunk 
without a struggle or a groan, his trunk nearly touching iny feet. 

“ The fall of the elephant is almost noiseless ; instead of coming down like a 
house, plump on its side at once, with a concussion that one would suppose 
enough to cause a diminutive earthquake, it sinks gradually down, first on its 
knees, then on its belly, and, finally, rolls over as unconcernedly and gracefully 
as if it were going through some civilised evolutions under the managership of 
Mr. Hughes, or before the enraptured audiences at Astley’s “ Cirque Olym- 
pique.” 

“ Sometimes, however, this operation is unhappily reversed, and instead of 
the animal rolling over, as in the present case, it falls to the lot of the aggressor, 
not only to roll over, but to be afterwards hielt upon (the favourite mode with 
the elephant — decidedly a plus ultra*’ one — of putting an extinguisher 

on his foe), or torn limb from limb asunder. 

“ These accidents, fortunately, are not frequent ; and the only wonder seems 
to be how they are not so, when so many inexperienced youngsters venture out 
against wild elephants ; the animals are extremely short-sighted, and when 
they charge down on a person, after having once marked him out, 1 believe 
they generally close their eyes, for it is very easy to jump on one side, and as 
the tiger never returns from his first spring, so do these animals keep charging 
ahead until they are again lost in the jungle. 

“ The fate of the unfortunate Major Haddock, of the 97th Regiment, was a 
melancholy proof of the power and revenge of an elephant. 

“ Having wounded one, and his barrels being all exhausted, his best chance 
of escape from the animal, which had now turned upon him, lay, in dodging 
him round a small patch of jungle. 

“ For half-an-hour this hide and seek game was kept on, until the major, 
imagining the elephant had attempted a ruse by doubling round in the opposite 
direction, also changed his course, and ran directly into the brute’s clutches ! 

“ Poor fellow ! he was dissected limb from limb, even to the smallest joint 
in his fingers, but not a bone, I believe, was broken. 

“ An intimate young friend of mine was slaughtered, not many years ago in 
consequence of his gun missing fire in the face of a magnificent tusk elephant. 
He was only nineteen years of age, and having passed a first rate examination 
at Sandhurst, had come out under promise of being speedily gazetted to a 
regiment in the colony : — he was first knelt on, and then transfixed by the 
animars tusks.” 

The Image of his Father^ No, 1. Bg the Brothers Mayhem. 

This is a new serial from which we hope to extract some fun ; the first 
number however will not cause any distressing vibrations of the cachinnary 
organs. The first chapter has “ nothing to do with it/’ as dear Mrs. 
Caudle of blessed memory used to say, further than it conveys a fussy 
little facetious lawyer named Impey to the house of his brother-in-law, Dr. 
Vyse, proprietor of the Minerva House Academy, upon an important 
errand, which is developed in the plot, in every sense of this word. 

There is nothing particularly novel or amusing in the description of 
Minerva house. But the preceptor ipse and his better half are thus 
introduced : 

“ Dr. Vyse, the proprietor of this establishment, was a reverend gentleman, 
who prided himself on the blandness of his tone, the commanding respectability 
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of hia appearance, and the intellectual baldness uf his head. Often had Mrs. 
Vyse, tlie partner of his bosom and school, (his ‘ foolish Annie,' as he would 
call her) been heard to declare, as the Doctor left her to visit the parents of 
some expected new pupil, that ‘ she was certain no mother who had any regard 
for the welfare of her son, could for one moment hesitate about entrusting her 
child to the care of a man with such a benevolent brow and commanding 
figure as ‘ her Joseph* had. Indeed, in his broad- brimmed beaver hat, with 
his long single-breasted black surtout buttoned close up to his throat, and almost 
touching his heels, and his black gaiters fitting tight to the plump calves he 

f loried in, the schoolmaster looked as moral, learned, and lively as a hatchment. 

'rom his solemn and intellectual appearance you might have fancied him one 
of the mutes in attendance on the remains of the dead languages. 

“ But Mrs. Vyse was by no means an impartial judge. Though ‘her Joseph* 
certainly was a remarkably fine philosophic-looking man, still, his love for the good 
things of this vain empty world had afiiicted him with a slight abdominal pro- 
tuberance and a redundance of chin which weighed as heavily on his mind as 
it did on his neckcloth. In fact he had so little perceptible neck, that the white 
kerchief he wound round his throat looked more like a wi^ip of muslin than a 
cravat. 

“ If so great a man could be said to have any failings, assuredly Dr. Vyse’s 
bitterest enemy could not have ascribed to him more than three, viz. — an over 
partiality for classical quotations, an extreme love of the kissing crust, with 
plenty of good fresh butter, and a most studious regard for ‘ appearances.* 
This last, indeed, was his prime weakness. The fear of the world was the bug- 
bear that haunted every moment of his life, and regulated every act he did. 
His hard-earned and spotless reputation, as he termed it, he lived in continual 
dread of losing through any non-observance of the forms and ceremonies of 
society. Whatever he did, was done, because if left undone, as he said, ‘ it 
would look so.' lie dressed in black, because, being a schoolmaster, he thought 
it had ‘ a much better look' Not a speck of dirt or dust was to be seen through- 
out his house, not from any natural love of cleanliness, but for ‘ the look of the 
thing.’ And his name was in the subscription lists to most of the charitable 
institutions, not because he had any wish to assist them, but because ‘ it had 
such a benevolent look' ^ 

“ Indeed, Doctor Vyse’s was that pinchbeck morality which so often passes 
current in the world, because it has all the look of the sterling article, and yet, 
when fairly tested, turns out to be only the sham of vanity, and nothing but 
brass after all. He was one of the many highly respectable men who seek to 
do good, as boys strive to smoke — not from a'ny innate liking of it, but because 
it is generally admired in others. All he desired was the applause of the world ; 
and if he performed the acts of virtue, it was not for virtue’s sake, but for the 
approbation that was attached to it. In a word, he wanted the wages, though 
he knew he ‘ scamped’ the work. 

“No one was so well aware of this as Impey. He was too acute an observer 
of human nature, and too quick a reader of it, to have remained in ignorance 
of his brother-in-law’s weak point. And having discovered it, he was too 
‘ knowing’ a man, not to take care, if ever he wanted a favor at Vyse’s hands, 
so to work this ruling passion, as to throw the whole obligation upon the Doctor.” 

The fussy attorney’s momentous secret is thus broken to the Doctor : 

“ ‘ Perhaps you don’t happen to remember a boy of the name of Walter Far- 
quhar, that was sent over to me by his parents out in India, to have educated, 
and that I put under your care ?’ 

“ ‘ Yes, certainly I do,' replied the schoolmaster, growing red in the face, and 
quite excited as he spoke. ‘I recollect the young Scapegrace perfectly. You 
mean the son of Gervaise Farquhai-, who was in the Madras Cavalry, you knoar 
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the boy that rim away, from tin’s very house— now — let me see— why, bless me, 
yes — it must be now nearly ei^Jtht years ago, as I live.* 

“ On hearing this, Iinpey exclaimed, ‘ Pish — sh — sh,* with prolonged em- 
phasis, and laughed sarcastically as he said, * The boy that ran away, indeed — 
ha ! ha ! ha ! The boy you drove away, you mean, Joseph ! Yes, drove away by 
your continual floggings.* 

“‘Floggings! — ha! ha!*' exclaimed Vyse, wildly bursting out laughing in 
his turn, and flinging his arms out as straight as a signpost. ‘ If the young 
monkey had had a few more of them, Sam, he wouldn’t have turned out the 
vagabond he did.* Then growing calmer, he added in an expostulating voice 
— ‘ Oh ! you’d hardly believe it, Sam, but that young East Indian had a 
temper as hot as — as the soup at the Wolverton Station. If he had been a 
nobleman’s son, sir — ’ and here the doctor thumped the table — ‘ he couldn’t 
have gone on worse than he did. The very fat of the land wasn’t good enough 
for him. Now for instance, Sara,* he said, drawing his chair close tc^ the 
lawyer, and laying his hand on his shoulder, ‘you know the table I keep js fit 
for an Emperor to sit down to. Well, I give you my word — do what I would 
— I could 7iot get tjjat boy— that boy that you say I drove away from the 
school by my floggings mind ! — 1 could not get that boy, I repeat — to do what 
do you think, sir ?* — Put the lawyer remaining silent, the doctor oncie more 
leant forward and stretching out his hand towards him, said in a solemn voice, 
as if it were the most heinous crime with which he was acquainted — ‘ why, to 
eat svet puddings ! How then. Task you, sir, was I to act? There was I 
placed in charge of the morals of upwards of seventy tender young plants, and 
fully aware that one couldn’t expect to have the ‘//imv satia without the ‘cu?’* 
pore sano ;’ and was I then to sit idly by and see the very wholcsomest and 
i)est of food wilfully wasted when I knew there were thousands of poor worthy 
industrious starving families who would have jumped to get such a luxury. 
Besides, what does history tell us ? Why, sir, history tells us that the Lace- 
dffiinonian youth were the pride of the classical world. And how were they 
reared ? Why, upon black broth ! ! Broth as black as my gaiters, sir ! ! ! ’ he 
exclaimed, indignantly, as he slapped his calf. ‘ And knowing this, of (sourse, 
I determined to conquer the boy’s stubborn spirit, for I felt assured that in his 
after days he’d bless me for it. But what return did the ingrate make me for 
all tliQ kindness 1 squandered upon him ? AVhy the young scoundrel ran away 
— yes, ran away, sir ! — and I dare say many and many a time would have 
given the world for a mouthful of the very identical sweet and wholesome suet 
puddings that he used to turn his dainty young nose up at!’ 

“ ‘ Well, have you done ?’• said Tmpey, directly his brother-in-law stopped 
for breath ; for the doctor was so excited in the defence of his character, that 
the lawyer had as yet had no chance of getting a word in. ‘ Have you f/uite 
done, Joseph ? Because if you have I should like to go on with rng story.* 

“ ‘ Done ! yes, of course 1 have done,’ shouted the schoolmaster, who by this 
time had taken in such a relay of breath that he was ready to go on again and 
protect his darling reputation. ‘Only what does the immortal Juvenal tell us? 
why this — ‘ to prefer our honor to our life,* or to use his own beautiful words, 

‘ Summum. crede uefas^ says he — and to do what, Sain, eh ? — why — ‘ anirnam 
prwferre pudori* Was I then to hear you say to my very face, that I had 
flogged the boy away from my school ? — was I, I say, to hear a charge like that 
brought against me and my spotless reputation, that it has cost me so many 
years hard labor to build up — and not be allowed to say so much as a word 
in my defence P Do you think it was any pleasure to me to flog the boy P 
No, sir I it gave me much more pain than it did him, I can assure you !* 
“‘Then it’s a wonder you didn’t runaway instead of the boy,* slily and 
drily, said Iinpey, as his eyes twinkled. ‘ That tale may do very well for the 
mothers, Joe, but you mustn’t try it on with me, old fellow,’ 
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“ * What dreadfully incredulous people you lawyers are, to be sure,* mildly 
returned Vyse. ‘Jiut what’s all this to do with Walter Farquhar ? I sup- 
pose the upshot of the whole business is, the young vagabond has got tired and 
at last come back, eh !’ 

“ ‘ o, hang him !’ said Impey, from between his clenched teeth, ‘ no such 
luck. Depend upon it, Joseph, unless we look out, that lad will be the ruin of 
both of us.’ • 

“ ‘ Kuin ! ruin ! there you go again !’ cried Vyse, throwing himself back in his 
chair us he saw the whole of his pet reputation knocked on the head. ‘ Why 
you talk of ruin as coolly as if it were an every day occurrence with you. Be- 
sides, if you thought Oiai would be the end of the business, at least you might 
keep it to yourself. What ever is the meaning of all this rigmarole, Samuel 
“ ‘ Why it’s simply this,’ returned Impey, coolly. ‘ As you were my bro- 
ther-in-law — the husband of my dear sister Annie — of course it would never 
have done for me to have written over and told the boy’s parents that your ill- 
treaunent had driven him away from your school.’ 

“ ‘ My ill treatment ! ’ exclaimed the doctor, again firing up and jumping out 
of his chair with excitement. ‘Well if you come to that, Sam, 1 really can’t 
see that your treatment of the lad was much to brag about. Didn’t his parents 
every year send you an extremely handsome remittance, so that their son might 
have the education and all the refinoraonts of a gentleman, and didn’t you put 
him with me here without allowing him even an ‘extra?’ so that the boy had no 
more chance of having any accoinjilishrnents than my man Williams down stairs 
—though even that great philosoidier, Cicero, has taken the pains to tell us that 
a good sound education is as necessary to a person as the food we eat, and in 
these very words, ^animi cultus ' — which, 1 take it, does not mean mere reading 
and writing, but at least music, drawing, dancing, and the use of the globes— 
well, he says, this very ^ anirni adluH^ sir, is quidarn humanitatiB cihvH^ 
And did you ever have the boy once home for the holidays, as old Farquhar 
had- bargained with you that you should ?’ the schoolmaster continued indig- 
nantly, as he thumped the elbow of his cliair. ‘ And didn’t you keep all the 
poor lad’s pocket money to yourself, and all the Indian preserves and pickles his 
parents were continually sending him over, without ever so much as presenting 
my wdfe — though she’s your own sister — with a single jar ? Moreover wasn't 
it a shame and a discredit to iiiy highly re.spectable establislunent, to sec the 
youth go about the figure he was, just because you wouldn’t allow him more 
than one suit out ol* tlie fifty pounds a ^jear, you know you yourself told me 
that the Farquhars ]jnid you for his clothing ?’ 

“ ‘ One suit !’ interrupted Irnjie.y, quietly, laughing in his sleeve, at his bro- 
thcr-in-law’s extreme warmth of maimer. ‘ Come ! come ! the boy always had 
two pair of trousers per annum.' 

“‘Well!’ continued Vyse, inwardly exulting over the thought that he was 
getting by fiir the best of the dispute — ‘and wasn’t Annie always speaking to 
you about the state of the lad’s linen, and telling you she didn’t know how iu 
the name of goodness she was to manage to cobble up his rags, so as to make 
them even hold together? And all this you know Sam, as well as / do, is 
nothing but the plain truth — if it wasn’t so, I ’m sure I should be the last man 
to say it. For, thank goodness 1 can lay my hand on my heart, and exclaim, 
‘ Amicus PlatOy Amicus Socrates^ sect — what I should like to know ? why, ‘ sed 
niagis^ arnica vemtas*—! love truth above every thing. And yet, notwithstand- 
ing all this, you have the coolness to come down here and talk of my ill-treat-* 
ment driving the boy away from the school.* 

“ ‘ There 1 1 There ! ! J oseph,let bygones be bygones ! and don’t let us get bicker- 
ing about trifles,’ replied Impey, patting the doctor on the shoulder, so as to pacify 
him, for he knew the schoolmaster was utterly unmanageable in the excited state 
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he was. ‘ You wait till you’ve heard all Fve got to say, and then you may talk 
as much as you please. — You and I are in a nice mess, I can tell you !’ 

“ ‘ Go on then— go on !’ cried Vyse, again rubbing his head violently, as he 
relapsed into all his former alarms. 

“ ‘ Well then, as I said before, after your ill-treatment had driven the boy 
away,’ said Impey, determined to stick to his poin^ * I was obliged, on your 
account — and on my dear sister's as well, I must confess, Joseph — since I knew 
it would have been your ruin to have let the lad’s parents know anything about 
what had happened — to keep writing over to old Farquhar, telling him his son 
was getting on admirably at your school ; and to make it look all right, I sent 
every year a letter or two besides, as if from the boy himself— for, you know 
how easy a schoolboy's hand is to imitate — and, of course, I thought the lad 
would soon get starved out, and every day expected to see him come back in rags.’ 

“ ‘ Yes, I understand,’ returned Vyse, sarcastically, as he walked quickly up 
and down the room, twisting to pieces a pen he had taken off the table, ‘ and 
to make it appear all the more natural, you went on x)ocketing the remittances 
year after year into the bargain.’ 

ti t Why, of course I did,’ answered Impey, starting back, as if in horror of 
the man who could bring such a charge against him. ‘ If I had not, 1 should 
like to know what would have become of you and your school, sir ? And do 
you think 1 could be so destitute of every proper feeling, as to turn informer, 
and become a willing party to the ruin of my own brother-in-law? No, 
Joseph, for my dear sister’s sake, I repeat I couldn’t ! So, as I daily expected 
the boy back, I went on year after year receiving the money — ^just to save your 
character from being blasted, mark I — until my stupid good nature got me into 
a pretty mess. At last, the Farquhars wrote over, saying — “ it was time their 
son should be put to some j^rofession, and they would prefer him to be articled 
to me.” ’ 

“ ‘ Which, of course,* added Vyse, bowing and smiling, with bitter Irony, 
‘ you pretended to do, and charged them £120 — or whatever it is — for the 
stamp, and two or three hundred as a premium besides. I’ll lay my life. I 
suppose now, you’ll make out you did this too, for me and your dear sister's 
sake — eh?’ he added, imitating the lawyer’s tone. 

“ ‘ Ha — ah ! was there ever such ingratitude in man ?’ sighed Impey, shaking 
his head, and letting his hands drop like plummets at his side. ‘ Here have I, 
he said, addressing the carpet, ‘ been for years doing acts which I positively 
blush to acknowledge — merely to preserve unsullied the reputation of my fami- 
ly — and this is the return they make me for it ! But, never mind,’ he added 
briskly, tapping the left side^of his stirtout, ‘ a man’s conscience is his best re- 
ward. However, after the little insight I’ve now had into your character, Mr. 
Joseph Vyse, I can only say you may manage your own affairs for the future. 
From this moment I wash my hands of you altogether ; so don't blame me if 
ruin befalls you — and, as I said before, and say again — everything and every- 
body connected with you, man !’ 

“ ‘ Ruin ! there you go again !’ exclaimed Vyse, half crying. ‘ What ever 
do you mean? How you do talk! Why won’t you let me know the end of all 
this long tale ?’ 

“ ‘ The end of it !’ returned Impey, in a loud indignant voice. ‘ Why, the 
end of it, sir, is merely this,’ Then taking out his pocket-book, and slowly 
opening it, he added in measured sentences — ‘ Here is a letter — I received it 
this very morning — it is dated Portsmouth — and it tells me 

“ * Of course,’ interrupted the impatient Vyse, not able to wait for the conclu- 
sion — * it tells you the boy’s been to sea, and has come back.’ 

** *No! if you will allow me to proceed, sir,’ said Mr. Impey, with most obse- 
quious ceremony, * it tells me no such thing. The boy has nof come back — 
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but tb(! boy’s fatbor aiul mother have — and here he paused for a moment, and 
lo()k(‘(l intently at the se.hoolmaster. * They will be in town to-morrow — and 
what’fi more, they have desired me to meet them at Melton’s Hotel, in Jermyii- 
stroet, jind tobrin^ their son Walter with me. And now, as //o?ir ill-treatment, 
Doctor Joseph Vyse, has driven that son Walter away, perhaps you will bo 
good enough to inform me how 1 am to act.* 

“ * (iood Heavens, Samuel !’ exclaimed the poor Goctor, in a deep whisper, ns 
ho clasped his hands ami sank upon the sofa, ‘ Whatever will become of j?* 
“ ‘ llccome of me P shouted linpey, with a forced hollow laugh, * well, that 
certainly is delicious. Become of us both you mean, man ! for you’re in it 
quite as deep as I am. However, as you seem to fancy that it’s no business of 
yours, why. I’ll be otf. But I was fool enough to imagine it was more gour 
alfair than mine, and to have come down here — like a good-natured ninny as I 
am — to assist you in your hour of trouble. For thank Hod! I’m not yet quite 
sucl^ a pauper, as not to be able to pay back the paltry remittances; — but the 
boy, Doctor Vyse! the boy 1 — are gou able to refund him, let me ask you ? No, 
sir !’ he shouted out, as he .stamped violently on the carpet. ‘ And what will 
be the consciiuences ? why, your school will be exposed in every paper, sir, and 
you must end your days in a workhouse — But, of course, that docs’nt concern 
gou in the least — oh dear me, no I So I wish you a very good d.ay, Joseph’ — 
and taking his hat, the lawyer moved towards the door. With the handle in 
his hand, he turned round to say, as if some emotion was choking his utterance, 
— ‘ You can tell poor Annie you know — that when the worst comes to the 
worst — there will always be a home for her in my house I’ 

“ ‘ Stop ! stop 1’ shrieked Vyse, rushing up to him, ‘ if you don’t want to 
drive me mad, for Heaven’s sake stop, man.’ Then taking Impey by the arm, 
he dragged him back, and seated him in his chair again, ‘ Oh I dear, dear, 
dear ! how can you ever make out, Samuel, that I’m in it as deeply as you are ? 
Why, / never received a sixpence on account of the boy, after the ungrateful 
vagabond had chosen to run away and leave me — and what’s more, 1 wouldn’t 
liii VO touched the money if you’d offered it to me. It’s your cursed grasping 
disfiosition that’s done it all— it is! or else why couldn’t you have written over 
and said the boy had died of fever — or the small-pox — or been drowned— or 
anything you like — there were a hundred ways of kdling him — there were — you 
know there were.’ 

“ * O yes !’ said Impey, calmly, ‘ that looks all very fine, I dare say ; but do 
you think parents are tpiite such simpletons, as not to want burial certificates, 
or coroners inquests — eh ? And more than that, ten chances to one, but what 
they would have come over to England to inquire into the business themselves ; 
and then you would have been a ruined man nine years ago, you would, Joseph 
— you would !* 

“ ‘ Oh, dear ! oh, dear I’ cried Vyse, burying his face in his hands, in an 
agony of despair. ‘How will this dreadful business end? Yes, I seethe 
whole family are ruined ; and my hard-earned and spotless reputation that has 
been the work of years, is gone — gone I’ 

“ * There ! now don’t go raving about in that way like a maniac,’ returned 
Impey, ‘ unless you want the servants to hear all about it, as I told you one© 
before. Come and sit down here quietly, Joe, — there’s a good fellow — and 1*11 
tell you a plan I’ve got by which we may both of us get clear of all the bother.’ 

“ ‘ Vyse^ eyes glistened with delight at the very thought, and returning to hig 
scat, he said eagerly. 

“ ‘ What is it ? what is it ? I never knew such a man as you are, Sam ! You 
must have nerves of adamant, you must. Nothing seems to take away your 
presence of mind. Now what do you propose to do, eU V he asked as he drew 
his chair close to the lawyer’s. 
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“ * Well,’ continued Impey, nudging his elbow and winking his eye at him, 
‘you’ve got another Indian boy, of the name of IJurgoyne, haven’t you ?’ 

“ ‘ Yes, to be sure,’ answered Vysc, wondering to himself what on earth that 
could have to do with it — ‘ you mean Hugh, the son of old Major Burgoyne of 
the twenty-lifth Native Infantry. Well, whatever do you want with him?’ 

Lord ! how blind you are, Joe,* returned Impey, laughing, and tossing up 
his head at the schoolmaster^j obtuseness— ‘ can’t you see I want to pass young 
Hugh Burgoyne off as the runaway, Walter Farquhar— is that plain enough for 
you, eh ? The Farquhars, you know, haven’t seen their son since he was four 
years old, and young Burgoyne is a dark complexioned lad, so that the deuce 
is in it if they’d ever be able to tell the diilerence ; indeed I wouldn’t mind 
betting you two new hats to one, but what Mrs. Farquhar, when she sees the 
lad, declares he’s “ the very image of his father.” ’ 

“ ‘ It’ll never do ! It’ll never do, I tell you !’ cried Vyse, again pacing the 
room. ‘Hugh Burgoyne is not yet eighteen, and Walter Fanjuliar,. was 
twelve years old when he ran away, and that was eight years ago last Mid- 
summer.’ 

“ ‘ Young Burgoyne only eighteen !’ exclaimed Impey, lifting up his eye- 
brows, and starting back with feigned surprise, determined to put his plan in 
execution at all hazards. ‘ Well, now really to look at the lad, I could have 
sworn, do you know, that he was two-and-twenty, if he was a day ! and I’m 
considered a very good judge in such matters, let me tell you. Besides, a lad’s 
age can’t be told, like a horse’s, by his teeth ; and even if it could, it surely 
isn’t the time, when ruin’s staring you in the face, to stick at trifles.’ 

“ ‘Yes, that’s true tinough,’ continued Vyse, half-convinccd by his fears, as 
well as l)y the great reliance he placed upon Iinpey’s skill. ‘ Besides, old 
Burgoyne in his last letter, Sam, said he didn’t expect to be able to get over 
here for four years to come.’ 

“ ‘ Just the very thing, you see !’ said Impey, quickly following up, slapping 
Vyse sharply on the back. ‘For the Farquhars, you know, can’t stay in Eng- 
land longer than three years — as that’s the extent of the furlough they are 
allowed by the Company— and they c.an’t take the boy back with them, you 
know, because his articles with me wouldn’t be out — d’ye sec?’ 

“ ‘ Ah I but I’m afraid we’re reckoning without our host,’ added Vysc, his 
alarms again returning, as he thought that upon the boy the whole would dej)cnd. 
‘ Suppose young Burgoyne won’t consent to be a parliceps in the allair, what 
then, eh ?’ 

“ ‘ Oh I he’ll consent last enough, and precious glad of the chance too, never 
fear,’ answered Impey ; ‘that is to say, if you 11 leave the business entirely to 
me, and not go putting your spoke in the wheel, for you’re so plaguily fright- 
ened yourself, that you’ll be sure to alarm the lad. Only you let me have the 
management of the alfair, and I’ll warrant I’ll twist him round my little linger.’ 

“ ‘ W ell, Samuel, I only hope you may, though I shall be very inu(;h surprised 
if you do,’ said Vyse, with a shake of the head, as much as to say, “ I’m certain 
you wont.” ‘ I know the boy much better than you do, and I’ve paid such 
attention to the cultivation of his morals, that, bless you ! he’d no more consent 
to be mixed up in any falsehood, or countenance any deceit, than his (Jrace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Ah ! you may laugh, but, as Terence says * Tn si 
hie m*,’ if you knew the lad as well as I do Sumuel — ‘ aliter sentias^' you’d 
think dilVerently of him, that’s all, ray fine fellow.’ 

“ ‘Well, there’s no harm in sounding the lad, is there, Joe ?* asked Impey, 
smiling, * and then we shall soon see which is right, you or I. So come 1 as 
there s no time to lose, let’s be oft* to him; and you tell Annie to get a little 
mouthful of something ready for lunch, for I feel acs if I could eat a bit of cold 
meat myself. Your Blaekheath air has made me as hungry as a poet, and to 
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tell you the truth, a little wine won’t be thrown away upon the boy, before we 
brenk the subject to him. A <j;hiss or two warms a body up, and opens his 
heart so, you Isnow. Besides, it’s rather a ti(5klish thing to propose to the lad.* 

“ ‘ Ilah ! you may well say that, Sam,* said Vysc with a sigh. ‘ Hugh is the 
quietest and best behaved boy in my school ; and if it wasn't for the regard 1 
have for a spotless reputation, nothing on earth would ever induce me to coun- 
tenance such an oiler being made to the lad. But I have always held with 
Livy, timt it is impossible to recompense one for the loss of liis good name. 
Farnte you see;, my dear Impey, are of course, majora quam qum mtimari 

possiiU' Then, as they both left the room, the schoolmaster added, ‘ Ah I 
historians now-a-days don't give such beautiful sentiments as these 1 W’hat a 
pily it is, Sam, you don’t pay more attention than you do to the classics. It 
looks so well in a man, you know.* 

“‘Hem! it loitks so well, does it? But burn your classics, I say,* cried 
Im^ey ; ‘let’s go and see after the luncheon — that’s what I want to pay 
attention to, Master Jose ph.’ 

We iniist take a jiccj) at Mrs. Vyse in her glory : 

“ The love of cleanliness was with Mrs. Vyse a perfect mania. Indeed she 
was one of those excellent housewives who, from Ihm’ over desire to have her 
house so particularly clean, always had it in a mess, from the very fact of being 
ct)ntiniially cleaning it. Eilher the stairs were wet and the carpets up — or (dsc 
all the furniture was wheeled out of one room into another — or the beds were 
being taken to pieces — or the paint was being 8(‘rubbed down — or the windows 
were being cleaned — or the floors being scoured — so that* it was almost impos- 
sible to sit down in any room one wanted, or to walk up stairs, or along the 
passage, without tumbling over a pailful of water. 

“ The lady was as particular with the boys, too, as she was with the house. 
Kvciy Saturday she was in her glory, for it was “tub night,” and then she 
always made a point of hoping and trusting the maids would not'spare the soap. 
Only let her see a boy scratch his head, and he was instantly made to undergo a 
full liall liour’s currying with the srnall-tooth comb. Once or twice, the young 
gentlemen had asked permission to keep pigeons or guinea pigs, but she kmjw 
from experience the nasty things “only bred fleas,” and fleas were her especial 
abomination. Moreover, Mrs. Vyse had “a wonderful eye for rashes^’ — as 
the doctor said. If so much as a jiimple broke out ujion a boy, he was instantly 
hurj'ied away to the infirmary, and “senna and jiruned” fora good week at 
l(‘ast. I’ornierly, the French master had lived in the house, but Mrs. Vysc de- 
clarctl that all the “ Natives de Varry** she had evtjr come near were so horribly 
dirty that she wouldn’t have another fellow with all that hair about his face 
living in her house — no ! not for his weight in gold. 

“ But with all this she was a good, kind-hearted little body, and an excellent 
wife to Vyse. Though she was continually “ drating those young monkeys of 
boys” for the tricks they were as continually playing her; and though she was 
always declaring and protesting that “one boy was more trouble than a dozen 
girls,’* still no one liked them better than she did ; and so soon us the irritation 
of the moment had passed over no one laughed so heartily at their pranks. In- 
deed all the boys knew they had a good friend in her ; and that the best way to 
get a half holiday or be let off any punishment, was, as they said, to “ carney 
over old Mother Vyse.** 

“ As soon as the schoolmaster had sent the maid out of the room, Impey 
informed his sister of all that had happened, and the plans they had formed for 
getting out of the dilemma. But JMrs. Vyse growing alarmed, recommended 
an immediate confession as /he safest mode of proceeding; and strengthen 
her case, told her brother a long round-about story of how she had once for- 
given Master Edward Uobinson, for actually hiding in his trowscr’s pocket, the 
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fat he was too dainty to eat, merely because he had told her the whole truth 
and confessed to her where he had put it. * And depend upon it, Sam,’ she 
continued, shaking her head, ‘ you’ll find in the long run that ‘ honesty is by 
far the best policy,’ as poor dear father you know used to say, and that truth — 
like murder — will out some time or other.’ 

“ ‘ Yes, Annie’s very right,’ said Vyae; ^ Magna est veritas^' say the Latins, 
* et prevaslebit' — d’ye understand ?’ 

“ Hut her brother Sam, in answer, merely hinted at the total ruin such a 
course would bring upon the scholastic reputation of her husband Joseph ; 
while her husband Joseph informed her that it would be likely to cause her 
brother Sam to leave his native land and business. Whereupon she said she 
was sure she would at any time do all in her power to assist them both, though 
in this particular instance she begged of them to understand they must not 
blame her if certain people who were not a hundred miles from where she was 
standing burnt their fingers in the end, as she couldn’t help thinking they 
would. 

“ The point once settled, Vyse requested her to have lunch ready in the 
study against their return.” 

Having settled about the tiffin, they sally forth in quest of their scape- 
goat ; — 

“ Then, as soon as the schoolmaster had brushed and spruced himself up a 
bit, they both sallied out, in search of young Hugh. 

“ They found the youth skating on a pond at the other end of the heath, 
hard at work, trying to cut a figure of eight, and by the snow on his knees, it 
was evident Hugh was far from being well up in his “ cyjdiering” on the ice. 
Vyse had to shout two or three times before the lad heard him. 

“ As the boy came skating up to them, it was easy to see that — fine, strap- 
ping lad as he was — he had not yet done growing. For the sleeves of his jacket 
— though it was far from old — were tight and above his wrists, whilt! his trow- 
sers bad become so short for him, that they showeil his socks above his blu- 
chers. He looked taller too than he really was, not only from the slimness of his 
figure, but also from his wearing a jacket that scarcely reached to his waist. 

“ No sooner did he see that Doctor Vyse was accompanied by Mr. Impey 
tlian the boy colored up and grew so nervous and bashful, that he slackened his 

S ace as he advanced towards them, with his large black eyes cast on the ground. 

Tot that he had any objection to the lawyer, — for Impey was generally liked 
by the boys. Hut since Hugh had been a mere child, he had never been a 
week absent from the sehoal, and he was so little accustomed to the sotjiety of 
strangers, that one could not speak to him without the blood mounting to his 
cheeks. Mrs. Vyse — who not only liked the boy for the gentleness of his 
nature and the prettiness of his face, but also from the fact of his parents being so 
far away — had taken him under her especial care ; and the lad, from being al- 
ways with her, and nearly secluded from the world, had acquired more the ways 
of a woman than a man. Indeed she often laughingly told him ‘ he was so timid 
that she was sure he was meant for a girl instead of a boy.’ 

“ Even among his schoolfellows Hugh seemed to want the forwardness and 
recklessness of boyhood ; but with strangers it took a long time, and great 
familiarity, before his dilfidence left him. For having passed almost all his life 
under a sense of authority, the poor East Indian scarcely dared to hold an 
opinion of his own. He had never known the genial irillueiice of home, for he 
bad left it at so early an age that his memory could not reach back so far as 
even to figure his father and mother to his imagination ; and his recollection of 
his infancy (^)nsisted merely of some vague and indistinct notion he had of a 
black nurse, and something about the ship that had brought him over to Eng- 
land. He knew his mother was dead, but how or when he had been deprived 
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of ht*r, ho could not rec all. The first creature he could remember having? 
loved was his schoolfellow, AV alter Farquhar, who had ran away. For their 
lots were, alike, and they were the only two who never went home for the 
“Vacation so they had become cronies from the first. I5ut now, even he was 
gone, and ])oor llngli was passing the desolate holidays alone at the school. 

“ As the boy reached the bank, Vyse again assumed the scholastic dignity he 
had laid aside before Impey. ‘Come, Ilurgoync,’ lit said sj)eaking, as he usually 
did on sueli occasions, slightly in his throat, ‘ you must give over skating for 
the present, you’re wanted at home. Here’s a gentleman come to see you.’ 

“ ‘You recollect me, don’t you, my young Dutchman ?’ asked Impey, patting 
the boy on the head. 

“ ‘ Oh yes, sir ! you’re Mr. Impey, Mrs. Vyse’s brother, please sir,’ said the 
lad, blushing, as he stooped down to unfasten his skates. 

“ ‘ To be sure 1 am, my man ! I’m, the fellow that can always get you the 
half-holiday’s, can’t 1?* replied Tmpey, as he playfully dug his finger into the 
boy’8 side, and made that peculiar noise out of the corner of his mouth, which 
is so much like the opening of a bottle of ginger-beer. Poor Hugh expected 
the friendly poke was intended for a culfon the head, and starting back, put 
up his arm to ward it off. Seeing this, the lawyer exclaimed — ‘ Ha ! ha ! what 
you thought I was going to hit you, you rogue, eh ! and if I had, you’d have 
shewn fight, would you? AVell,come on then! T don’t think a round or two 
would do us any harm this cold weather.’ So Impey began squaring and danc- 
ing round Hugh, who hardly knew whether to take it in earnest or jest. After 
Laving indulged in this exercise for a second or two, the lawyer cried out — 
‘^ow, Hugh, mind your eye,’ and as if by accident, •struck the pompous 
doctor, who was standing very stifiy by, such a smart back-handed blow on 
the chest, that poor Vyse turning pale, dropped his cane, and gasped for breath. 

“ The boy endeavoured to restrain his laughter, but at last it burst out all 
the more violently ; so thjit he was obliged to cough and bend down and pre- 
tend to be undoing the straps of his skates. 

“ ‘ Here, ])ut your foot upon my knee, Hugh ; your bands arc cold. Lei me 
take your skates olV for you,’ said Impey, determined to lose no opjmrtunity of 
ingratiating himself with the lad. 

“ ‘ Oh no 1 thank you, sir,’ answered the boy, blushing scarlet, and with his 
eyes cast on the ground, ‘only the straps’ come off behind, please sir; sol 
was obliged to tie them on with a bit of string, and it’s got wet with the snow, 
sir. I’ll soon cut it, thunk you, sir.’ 

“ ‘ AVhat 1 are these the best skates you’ve got, Hugh?’ asked Impey, as ho 
held them at arms’ length and twisted them round.to examine them. Then, oh 
the three commenced walking homewards, he went on saying — ‘AVell, in those 
things you would be like me, Hugh, when I was a .skater— never able to get 
beyond a spread eagle. Now, continued he, as the boy modestly laughed, ‘ ii‘ 
I was to give you haU-a-sovereign for a Christmas box, you’d go buying a 
new Virgil with it, you would, you sly young rogue — you know you would.’ 

“ ‘No, I’d buy a new pair of skates if you please, sir,’ innocently answered 
young Burgoyae, his eyes sparkling at the idea of getting so largo and unex- 
pected a “ tip.” 

“‘Hush — sh — sh,’ whispered Impey, nudging him with his elbow, and point- 
ing to A^yse. ‘You mustn’t let him hear you say that, or he’ll go telling us 
both to hold our hands out, and giving us a little bit of ‘ virumque cawo,’ ha! 
lui!’ Then drawing out his purse, and giving the lad the money, he added in 
a loud voice— ‘There is the half-sovereign for the new Virgil you want to buy, 
liurgoyne.’ 

“ ‘I'hus Hugh and Tmpev grew to be the best of friends, and the bashful boy 
began oven to look in the lawyer’s face when he spoke to him. Indeed the 
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marvel would have been, if so expert a man of the world and so quick a reader 
of character as Impey was, had failed to make the boy like him.” 

“ All the way home the lawyer kept asking Hugh such questions as would be 
lik(‘ly to i)lease him, such as — ‘ which boy was cock of the school ?’* and “ how 
he liked” “ stick -jaw,” and “ sky-blue ?” — now inquiring “ who was the best hand 
at rackets?” and wanting to know “ how many Hugh would give him, if the^ 
had a game together bye atid bye” — then telling him funny anecdotes of his 
own school-boy days, and going over a variety of old Latin puns, in the style 
of “Caesar entering Gaul” — snmmti deligentid ^* — “outside the diligence.” 
Sometimes he would ask the boy whether he could spell Constanti-7io-ple yet. 
And when he found Hugh was aware of the catch lie’d exclaim — ‘ Ah ! you’re 
too sharp for me, you good-looking young dog you’ — and immediately propose 
a game of “ I one my mother.” This, too, Jmpey would so manage, that it 
should fall upon him to say — my mot her,” whereupon Hugh would 
burst out laugliiiig, and the lawyer would scratch his licad and say ‘he 
didn’t mean that — and vow he'd have it all over again.’ Every now and 
then, too, he would drop behind — while old Vyse, cane in hand, stalked 
on — and begin sipiaiing with Lis fists at the schoolmaster’s back, wbisjiering 
to young Burgoyne that, ‘he’d pitch into him directly, if Hugh would 
only stand by him.’ Or else he’d twist up a paper ])igtail, and creeping softly 
up to the doctor, quietly slij) it under his coat-collar, to the boy’s great enjoy- 
ment. Once be made a snow-ball, and after going through a variety of lliroat- 
ening attitudes to the stately schoolmaster, threw it at him, and lodged it j'ust 
above the nape of his neck. Before the angry and shivering Vyse could turn 
round, Impey was shaking his fist at some boy in the distance, crying out — 
‘How dare you do that, you rascal?” while Hugh was cramming his handker- 
chief into his mouth to prevent himself bursting with laughter. So th.at by 
the time they reached Minerva House, Hugh thought Impey the “ jollicst old 
cock” he had ever met with. 

“ Once at lunc.li, Impey began again with renewed vigour — tlie schoolmaster, 
according to his instructions, saying as little as ])ossible. 

“ ‘ l*in afraid it's very poor fare for you, Sam,’ said Mrs. Vyse as they sat 
down; ‘ it’s only some cold mutton and pickles. But it’s your own fault, and 
serves you right, for not letting me know you were corning — so don’t complain.’ 

“ ‘Back o’noiisense, Annie ! It’s capital,! capital !’ returned rmjiey, spreading 
his na])kin over his luji ; ‘ Hugh and I will soon shew you whether we can eat 
cold mutton, or not.’ Then addressing the boy, he added with a grin, ‘ Which 
do you like best now — walnuts, or rods in [>ickle, eh ? — Bods, I lay my life, 
lia! ha! ha I doesn’t he, doctor ? ha! ha! ha!’ 

“ ‘ He’s a very good boy,’ answered Vyse, gravely, ns he stretched over to 
roach the fresh butter. ‘ d'liank goodness we haven’t much use for the birch 
liere.’ 

“ ‘ O-o-o-oli ! lie may tell that to the marines, mayn’t he, Hugh ?’ cried 
Impey, nudging the boy ; and as he saw the lad afraid to laugh before the 
schoolmaster, be added, ‘ Come, don’t mind him! Bless you, he daren’t touch 
you whilst I’m here. Now how many dozen of you did he flog last half, eh ?’ 

“ Hugh only blushed, and simpered in reply. 

“ ‘ Lor ! Sam,’ ex claimed Jiis sister, lifting up the carving knife and fork, with 
her surprise, ‘ how you do go on, to be sure, I declare you’re as bad as ever.’ 

“ ‘ Halloo, Hugh ! who says that you and I are not to have a glass of wine 
together ?’ ejaculated Impey, filling up the glasses. But observing that the 
boy merely feij)ped his, the lawyer slapped him on the back, saying, ‘ There, 
drink it up, old fellow ! It isn’t sky blue ! Why you’re not half a man ; one 
woulii think you were in love. Hey-day now, yorfi needn’t blush, or egad, I 
shall begin to suspect you are — a rosy-checked black-eyed good looking young 
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(log likc‘ you I 1 know you can go breaking girls’ hearts as if they were 
crockery-waro. Now I’ll lay my life youVe been pitching letters with stones 
in them over the wall, to the young ladies, at Miss Newstcad’s, next door — 
haven’t you, you rogue ?’ 

“ Hugh colored up to his eyes, almost painfully, and looked confusedly at 
Mrs. Vyse. ()n this, the lawyer dexterously shifted his ground for awhile, and 
to give the timid lad more courage, laughingly said, ‘ Come, anotlier glass of 
wine, Hugh , here’s your jolly good health, old fellow.’ And when he had 
made tlie little fellow finish his glass again, and had silenced Mrs. Vyse, who 
was about to protest against the (piantity of wine her brother was forcing the 
youtli to drink, impey went on. ‘ Well, but about these girls — there’s nothing 
to be ashamed of, we liave all done it incur time, Hugh. Bless you, there’s old 
Vyse here— you wouldn’t think it to look at him -but he was a deuce of a 
fellow among the jietticoais.’ 

“ ‘My dear Sam,’ cried Mrs. Vyse, considerably alarmed at the turn the 
conver&ation was taking, and fearing lest her brother might be injudicious 
enough to let out to the boy certain family secrets, that she had long sine-e 
forgiven, and almost forgotten, ‘ Whatnre you talking about, my love ?’ 

‘ Upon my word, it’s true, Hugh,’ added the wily lawyer, ‘ Ircjcollect the 
lime when he used to come ligged-out so grand in his cocked hat and pantaloons, 
and longtailed cejat, cjourting my sister Annie here, now — let me see — yes — 
now, near upon sixty years ago.’ 

“ ‘Sixty years, indeed! sixty years!’ indignantly interrupted Mrs. Vyse, 
jumj)ing up from her seat ; ‘ Why you goo<l-for-nothing great big story, youj 
bixty years ! when you know as well as I do, that we haven’t been married 
twenty yet !’ 

“ ‘ rhore, you see, Hugh, they can’t stand a joke about thiiir age. It’s a 
tender point with them all. But we’re forgetting that little golden-haired lovt'. 
of yours, next door.* 

“ ‘ Lor, JSam,’ again exclaimed Mrs. Vyse, frowning, and trying to stop the 
lawyer’s mouth with her hand, * for Heaven’s sake don’t go putting such ideas 
into the child’s head.’ 

“ ‘ Come, you attend to the mutton, Annie, and leave us alone,’ he answered, 
hall’ angrily, as he arranged his neckerchief. 

“ ‘ Come, Hugh, we’ll drink the young lady’s health. What’s her name — eh — 
Emily V 

“ * No, air,’ sheepishly answered the lad. 

“ ‘ Oil, Itosa !’ cried the lawyer, dexterously twisting the boy’s answer to his 
own purjiose. ‘ Well then, heie’s Miss Rosa’s gowl health ; mind, a bumper ! 
and no heel-taps this time you know.* 

At length, impey thinking the boy sufficiently primed for his purpose, gave 
as his last toast, ‘ Our absent friends — the birch included.” 

“ ‘ Ha ! ha ! ha !’ laughed Hugh outright, ‘ I’ll drink that precious soon. 
Here’s “ our absent friends, the birch included.” ’ 

'I'lie boy’s glass was no sooner empty, than Imj>ey, with a solemn shake of 
the head, and a deep sigh, said, * By the bye, talking of absent friends, Hugh, 
do you recollect young Walter Fanpdiar ?’ 

Oh yes, sir,’ answered Hugh ; ‘ he ran away the year I got into the fourth 
class, sir. He and 1 were cronies, You were his guardian, weren’t you, Mr. 
Im pey T 

“ ‘ Yes, my dear lad 1’ said Impey, sorrowfully, resting his head in his hand. 
‘ And many a sleepless night that ungrateful boy has caused me. But the 
worst of it is, his poor old father is coming over to England, and I don’t know 
what on earth will become of him when he hears of Walter’s conduct. I never 
knew u man so fond of his son. The deal of good, too, that fine old gentleman 
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hjis done in his time. Ila-ah ! it’ll break his heart when he learns all about it, 
I know.’ 

“ ‘What! do you think it will kill him, Mr. Impey, sir ?’ said Hugh, with 
emotion. 

Mrs. Vyse frowned and shook her head at her brother ; but feared to say a 
word. ^ 

“ ‘ Aye, my boy, that I do,* answered the lawyer, with his eyes intently fixed 
upon the plate where the fresh butter had once been ; ‘ or what’s worse, I 
shouldn’t be surprised, if he ended his days in a mad-house. You sec, Walter 
was bis only son,* he continued, appealing to Hugh, ‘ and to tell you the 
truth, I knew how the poor grey-headed oul soldier had set his whole soul 
on the boy, and 1 hadn’t the heart, when Walter ran away, to write over 
and tell the brave veteran how his son had turned out. Besides, I thought, you 
knew, Hugh, that the scapegrace would get tired out, and come back some fine 
morning, sorry for all he had done ; so as there was no good in plaguii]" his 
father about, what I fancied at the time, was only a boyish freak, why 1 made 
up my mind, for poor dear Walter’s sake, to keep his whole conduct a secret 
from the fine old gentleman.’ 

“ ‘ It was very good of you. I’m sure, Mr. Impey, sir,’ joined in Hugh, grow- 
ing interested in the tale. 

“ ‘Ah ! my dear boy,’ continued Impey, whose melancholy increased in pro- 
portion with the interest he saw he excited in young Burgoyne, ‘ our love 
often leads us blind mortals into sad difficulties. For you see, the worst of it 
■, Mr. Farquhar wilj be in town to-morrow, and expects me to take his boy to 
him, and — 1 will only ask you now — what am, I to do ?’ 

“ Mrs. Vyse here* threw up her eyes towards the first floor, but whether in 
pity for the elder Farquhar, or in horror at her brother’s duplicity, remains a 
mystery. The school-master merely remarked, “ it was very sad,” and received, 
under the table, such a stamp on his corn from Impey, who feared that he was 
going to spoil all by his interference, that tbe do(itor’s face wore an expression 
of heart-rending grief which was fortunately very apropos to the sentiment. 

“ Hugh asked whether there was no possibility of finding Walter, and said 
‘ he was sure if Doctor Vyse would only let him, he would do anything he could 
to help Mr. Impey — that he would.’ 

“ * Bless you, ray good dear boy ! I know you would,’ said Impey, shaking 
Hugh violently by the hand, and wiping away, with a theatrical dash, a pre- 
tended tear from his eye. ‘ But where arc we to seek him ? Where arc we to 
go for him ? There’s no time. If we had a week, perhaps it might be done. 
Ila-ah ! indeed ! indeed ! "1 know not how to act. It will bring the poor old 
man’s hail’s in sorrow — But stay !’— he exclaimed, looking wildly at the mus- 
tard pot, and quickly tapping his forehead with the tips of bis fingers — ‘ a 
gleam of sunshine breaks in upon me !’ he said hurriedly, gasping with appa- 
rent emotion as he spoke, ‘ I see a plan by which you — yes you ! young as 
you are — may save your friend’s father from an untimely grave. What say 
you ? Will you do it ?’ and he seized hold of the boy’s hands, and pressing 
them between his, turned his head away as he spoke the last words. 

“ Mrs. Vyse sighed in pity for her poor Hugh ; but the boy construed it into 
pity for poor Walter, and without answering Impey, looked inquiringly towards 
Dr. Vyse. 

“ ‘ That’s right, good lad,* continued the lawyer, with enthusiastic approba- 
tion. * I see what is going on within you. You are seeking for the counte- 
ance of your faithful preceptor, conscious that he would counsel you to no 
wrong. And can he m so good a cause object ? No !’ Whereupon he gave 
the faithful preceptor such a violent kick under the table, that the tears started 
into his eyes, and Vyse was enabled to reply with much real feeling, ‘ That in 
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so good a cause he certainly could not object/ adding, with his usual Jove of 
platitudes, ‘ Virtue was the only path which led to happiness ; or as the 
Koman satirist, Juvenal, had beautifully said, ‘ Semita certe — you see, by oerii 
the j)oethasno doubt at all about it, Hugh — '‘Hranijuilloi per virttUem paJtet^ mica 
wto.” ’ 

“ On this, Hugh told Impey that he would do anything that lay in his power 
to serve Walter’s father. 

‘“'fhat’s nobly said !” exclaimed the attorney, slapping him on the shoulder. 

Then immediately he proceeded to inform Hugh how he wished him to per- 
sonate his old schoolfellow, Walter, for a week or so, or until such time as they 
could find out the runaway \ and he concluded by telling young Burgoyne, that 
it would be a nice holiday for him, which Impey was sure Hugh deserved. 
Besides, it could not be pleasant stopping at school all alone as he was, during 
the vacation ; and, moreover, the old man would be sure to give him lots of 
pocket-money, and take him about with him to all the sights of London, which, 
after living so long in India, of course the Farquhars li^ould want to see; and 
that even when Walter returned, the good old gentleman would bless Hugh 
for his kindness, and no doubt would remember him very handsomely in his 
will. * But what would these rewards be/ added the lawyer, ‘ compared with 
the far higher one, that Hugh would derive from the approbation of his own 
conscience.’ 

“ ‘ Yes, indeed !’ ejaculated Vyse, with another of the learned tritenesses that 
he delighted to indulge in, ‘ what is so beautiful as to have what Horatius 
Flaccus has elofiuently called “il/ens sihi conscia . 

All this delighted Hugh extremely, who believing that he was really going to 
perform an act of great benevolence, said, * Besides, youi^ know Mr, Impey, if 
the Farquhars got to like me, I could say a good word for Walter when you 
brought him back. And my father said in his last letter he didn’t think he 
should be over here before four years to come — didn’t he. Dr. Vyse ? And I 
never was at a Theatre yet — and some of the boys say the Pantomimes are 
such jolly things, I should like to see one so. Oh I don’t mind it a bit I It 
will be a jolly good spree. I dare say too they’ll buy a pony for me, and won't 
it bo jolly just to go out riding on horseback as Colin Chapman does every day.’ 

“Then the lawyer and the doctor drank the health of Mr. Farquhar and his 
new son, and arranged how Dr. Vyse should bring Hugh up to Impey ’s ofiice 
on the morrow, so that he might cram as much law into his head as he could in 
half-an-hour ; for Impey told young Burgoyne that to screen Walter he had 
actually been obliged to make old Farciuhar believe his son was articled in his 
ofiice. 

“ Impey had risen to go, and had shaken Hugh heartily by the hand, when 
Mrs. Vyse informed them, in a peevish tone, that if it wasn’t for her they would 
spoil the whole business. ‘ How, she would merely ask them, was the boy ever 
to go as Walter Farquhar, with all his linen marked ‘ Hugh Burgoyne ?* Why 
everything would be found out in a minute — and serve them right too she’d say.* 

“The doctor, to soothe his Annie complimented her own her foresight, and 
Impey observed that ‘ none but a wife and a mother would ever have thought 
of such a thing.* Then giving her a sovereign, he requested her to get a couple 
of shirts, socks, and what not, and mark them just so as to do for the present. 

“This Mrs. Vyse, after some coaxing and complimenting, promised to attend 
to, observing that perhaps she might be able to find some of the handkerchiefs, 
and other things, that Walter had left at the school when he ran away — though 
the shirts and nightgowns she was sure never could be got to fit a big boy like 
Hugh. 

“ Suddenly, as Impey heaAl the horn of the approaching omnibus, he jumped 
up from his seat, and putting on his invariable napless white hat, with its narrow 
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brim, turned up with green, the lawyer took an alTectionate leave of his sister, 
and invoking a blessing on Hugh, departed, saying to Vyse as tliey walked 
towards the garden-gate, ‘Come now. I'll just trouble you for that five shillings, 
Master Joseph, since you’ve seen how the affair has turned out/ As the 
doctor reluctantly handed the silver over to him, Inipey added, ‘ How about 
your moral training now, eh? But joking aside, Joe, you miist be with me first 
thing to-morrow morning. 1 shall be at the office at nine; and you know if we 
don’t give the boy a smattering of law before he goes to the Fariiuhars, they 
will see through it all/ 

“Here the omnibus drew up, and Tmpey jumped in. But while the school- 
master was still standing at the gate, the lawyer laid down the side window, and 
thrusting out his head, shouted, as the coach moved off, ‘ Pray mind and don’t 
be late, whatever you do, there’s a good fellow.’ ” 

( To be continued. ) 


Rambles in the Ilartz Mountains. By Hans Christien Andersen, 

[2nd Notice.] 

The chief beauty in this author, who is rising into popularity after many 
years’ struggles and disappointments, appears to be his great simjilieity 
and purity as well as originality of thought. His simplicity not unfre- 
quently descends alrnost to puerility, and would be considered so in another 
author, had not his iDeautics been so pleasingly translated by Mrs. llowitt 
and others, and whiih are now beginning to be appreciated. 

The account of his early life and struggles, is very ingenuously told in 
“ The true story of my life and in the work now before us, he gives 
another slight, but quaint sketch of himself and his thoughts : 

“ To be in a strange haste with every thing, is in n'ality, my chief charac 
teristic I The more interesting a book is the more do I hasten to read it through, 
that I may at once get the whole impression of it — Even in my travels it is not 
that which is present that pleases me ; I hasten after something new, in order 
to come to something else. Every night when 1 lay down to rest, 1 hanker 
after the next day, wish that it was here, and, when it comes it is still a distant 
future that occupies me. Death itself has something interesting to me — some- 
thing glorious, because a new world will then be opened to me. What can it 
in reality be that my uneasy^self hastens after?” 

His critiques bear the air of novelty and originality — here is one on an 
Opera Singer, who tried to combine the artificial and natural, and spoilt 
both ; 

“ A Demoiselle Gncd performed the part of Agathe. She sang prettily and 
correctly, but made a fool of herself every time they applauded her ; she then 
(|uite forgot her part, and made a deep curtsey, which, of course, at once des- 
troyed the illusion. After this grand aria with her handkerchief, which was 
waved with much studied grace, and as she was about to throw herself into the 
arms of Max, the audience applauded, upon which she made a movement for- 
ward, curtsied, and then threw herself into the arms of the poor lover, who had 
a whole public betu^een him and his beloved ones feelings — ‘ Art is the opposite 
of nature ! but art is not therefore unnatural — it is rather the ideal image of 
nature : one must forget that it is art ; but how can one do so when the artist 
degrades him or herself by forgetting the natural ih art for the sake of a mise- 
rable clapping of hands.' 
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“ The next time I was in a theatre 1 was entertained with a melodrama from 
the French Cardillac odor das Stadtviertel dea Arsenals ; it is constructed atlber 
IJoflinan’s well known tale, * hVauleiii Scudery’ ; but it was a miserable play. 
Oliver’s part was pevibrmed by a M. Jacobi, who, they say, has his boots and 
shoos gratis from the shoemaker’s corporation in Hamburg, because he played 
Hans Sachs. Why he got them I know not; but^t was perhaps with the res- 

{ x'cfable shoemaker's corporation as with an old citizen I once knew, who when 
le saw his daughter play at a private theatre, clasped his bands, and said ‘ The 
Lord only knows where she got all she is now saying.’ ” 

He gives a Legend of the Hartz in his own simple style — 

“ In this mighty rock, says the legend lives the beautiful princess Use, who, 
with the first beams of the rising sun, springs from her couch and bathes her- 
self in the clear stream ; happy is he ^o finds her here; but only few have 
seclT her, for she fears the sight of man, though she is good and kind. 

“ When the deluge blotted out man from the earth, the waters of the Baltic 
also rose high, high up in Germany; the beautiful Use then fled with her 
bridegroom from the northern lands here towards the Hartz, where the Brocken 
seemed to offer them a retreat. 

“At length they stood upon this enormous rock which projected far above the 
swelling sea ; the surrounding lands were hidden under the waves ! huts, human 
beings, and animals, had disappeared. Alone they stood arm in arm, looking 
down on the waves as they broke against the rock. But the waters rose higher; 
in vain they sought an uncovered ridge of rock where they could ascend the 
Brocken, that lay like a large island amid the stormy sea. The rock on which 
they stood then trembled under them ; an immense cleft* opened before them 
and threatened to tear them away; still they held each other’s hands; the side 
walls bent forward and backward ; they fell together into the rushing Aood. 
From her the river Use has obtained its name, and she still lives with her bride- 
groom within the flinty rock.” 

We are afraid he is somewhat of a Scoffer at Geology — 

“ A well of clear water bubbled forth at our feet ; we drank of the pure 
crystal. One of the travellers found the bone of an animal, which he regarded 
with much attention, and then assured me that it must certainly be the remains 
of an ancient animal. I had noiliing to object to this supposition, for it looked 
very much like the bone of a cow ; and cows tre an old race.” 

Ajiropos to what we have had to say on the subject of Romish idolatry, 
in another article we may quote his pure thoughts and reflections, giving 
as usual a novel view : 

“ For I had seen the divine one itself. I again stood before her, and then I 
first felt the endless truth and glory in this picture. There is nothing in it that 
strikes, nothing that blinds, but the more attentively one regards her and the 
infant Jesus, the more divine do they become. Such a super-human child-like 
face is not found in woman, and yet it is pure nature. It appeared to me as if 
every pious innocent girl’s face had some resemblance to this, but that this was 
Ihc ideal after which the others strove. Not love, but adoration called forth 
that look. It now became intelligible to me how a rational catholic can kneel 
to an image. It is not the colours of the canvas that he worships, it is the 
spirit, the divine spirit that reveals itself here in a corporeal form to the bodily 
eye, whilst the powerful tones of the organ peal above him and chase away the 
discords of the soul, so that there becomes harmony between the earthly and 
the eternal.” 
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He appears to have been born to adventure, and to have been as expert 
at extracting one from ** mine Inn,” as erst Don Quixote was — 

“ The supper was soon stiaming on the tables : it consisted of roasted ducks, 
which were quite remarkable for their age ; the landlord stood in a fine serious 
position, with folded arms, and looked at us and the ducks with a mien that in- 
dicated that neither the ducks nor we were to his taste. We went to rest — but 
let us spring that night over ! I had enough of it in reality. Nature and art had 
here played a trick ; the first had made me too long, and the last — the bedstead 
too short. In desperation I was obliged to play the part of the night wanderer, 
and descended into the large guests* room ; but here it looked too romantic ! 
some wild looking fellows with thick black beards, were slumbering round 
about on bundles of straw ; an ugly black bull-dog, that looked like a worn out 
hair trunks sprang towards me with a howling war •song, so that like a prudent 
general, I turned my back towards him.#The rain poured down in torrcnti^ out 
of doors, and lashed the ground as much as to say, ‘ see, this was the way it 
came down at the deluge.* ” 

We have given these few extracts to shew the extreme simplicity, yet 
beauty of his language, and recommend the book to our readers. 


Denunciations from the Altar : Carleton^s Emigrants of Ahadarr a. 

We have heard a gbod deal of late of denunciations from the Altar in 
Ireland, and of the cruel murders which have been the consequence of a 
practice so. revolting to all Christian feelings, that it is most extraordinary 
how in the midst of civilized countries, a custom so sacrilegious, and, 
which, even those we term heathens, would blush to countenance, can for 
a moment be tolerated. We are led to these remarks from a })assage in 
Carleton’s “ Emigrants of Ahadarra,” which appears to be by no means an 
overdrawn account, and we shall therefore quote it entire. Truly, a storm, 
(call it by what name you will) to clear such an atmosphere, will be a 
merciful dispensation of Providence : 

“ Whatever dilliculty Bryan M‘Mtthon had among his family in defending the 
course he had taken at the electfSh, he found that not a soul belonging to his 
own party would listen to ary defence from him. The indignation, obloquy, 
and spirit of revenge with which he was' pursued and harassed, excited in his 
heart as they would in any generous man conscious of his own integrity, a 
principle of contempt and defiance, which, however, they required inde})endencc 
in him, only made matters far worse than they otherwise would have been. 
He expressed neither regret nor repentance for having voted as he did ; but on 
the contrary asserted with a good deal of warmth, that if the same course lay 
open to him he would again pursue it. 

“ ‘ I will never vote for a scoundrel,* said he, ‘ and I don’t think there is any 
thing in my religion that makes it a duty to do so. If my religion is to be sup- 
ported by scoundrels, the sooner it is forced to depend on itself the better. 
Major Vanston is a good landlord, and supports the rights of his tenantry, 
Catholic as well as Protestant ; he saved me from ruin when my own landlord 
refused to interfere for me, and Major Vanston, if he*8 conscientiously opposed 
to my religion, is an honest man iiT all events, and an honest man 1*11 ever sup- 
port against u rogue, and let their politics go where they generally do, — go to 
the devil.’” 
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Party is a bliiid, selfish, infatuated monster, brutal and vehement, — ^that 
knows not what is meant by reason, justice, liberty or truth. M^jVfalioi), 
merely because he gave utterance with proper anirit to the sentiments of 
plain common sense, was assailed by every d^ription of abuse, until he 
knew not where to take refuge from that cowardly and ferocious tyranny, 
which in an hundred shapes proceeds from the public mob. On the 
Sunday after the election, the curate of the parish, one of those politieal 
firebrands, who, whetlieir under a mitre, or a white band arc eipially dis- 
graceful and detrimental to religion and the peaceful interests of mankind 
— this man, we say, openly denounced him from the altar, in language 
which must have argued but little reverence for the sacred place from 
which it was uttered, and which came with a very bad grace from one who 
aff^ted to be an advocate for libert3^of conscience and a minister of peace : 

“ * Ay,’ he proceeded standing on the altar, ‘ it is well known to our disgrace 
and shame how the election was lost. Oh, well may I say to our disgrace and 
shame. Little did I think that any one bearing the respectable name of 
M ‘Mahon upon him, should turn from the interests of his holy church, spurn 
all truth, violate all principle, .and enter into a league of hell with the devil and 
the enemies of his church. Yes, you apostate,’ he proceeded, ‘you have enter- 
ed into a league with him, and ever since there is a devil within you. You sold 
yourself to his agent and representative, Vanston. You got him to interfere 
for you with the board of excise, and the fine that was j'lstly imposed upon you 
for your smugglin’ and distillin’ whisky — not that I’m runriiu’ down our whisky, 
because it’s the best drinkin’ of that kind we have, and drinks beautiful as seal~ 
them wid a bit of butther and sugar an it — but its notorious that you wont to 
Vanston, and (»rtered, if he’d get the fine off you that you’d give him your 
wote ; an’ if that’s not sellin’ yourself to the devil, I don’t know what is. 
Judas did the same thing when be betrayed our Saviour — the only difierenoo is, 
that he got a thirty shillin’ note — and God knows it was a beggarly bargain — 
when his hand was in he ought to have done the thing dacent — and you got the 
fine taken off you; that’s the difference — that’s the dmercnce. But there’s more 
to come — more corruption where that was. Along wid the removal of the fine, 
you got a betther note than Mr. Judas got. Do you happen to know about a 
fifty pound note cut into two halves ? Eh ? Am I tickling you ? Do you hmipcii 
to know any thing about that, you trcacheroas apostate ? If you don’t, I do; 
and plase God before many hours the public will ^now enough of it too. How 
dare you, then, pollute the house of God, or come in presence of Jiis holy altar 
wid such a crust of crimes upon your soul? Can you deny that you entered 
into a lague of hell with the devil and Major Vanston, and that you promised 
him your wote if he’d get your fine removed ?’ 

“ ‘ I can,’ replied Bryan ; ‘ there’s not one word of truth in it.’ 

“ ' Do you hear that my friends,’ exclaimed the priest, ‘ he calls your priest a 
liar upon the althar of the living God.’ 

Here M'Mahon was assailed with such a storm of groans and hisses as, 
to say the least of it, was considerably at variance with the principles of 
religion and the worship of God. 

“ ‘ Do you deny,’ the priest proceeded, ‘ that you received a bribe of fifty 
pounds on the very d.ay you woted ? Answer me that.’ 

“ ‘ I did receive a fifty-pound note in a — ’ Further he could not proceed. It 
was in vain that he attemptpd to give a true account of the letter and its enclo- 
sure ; the enmity now was not confined to either groans or hisses. He was 
seiijcd upon in the very chapel, dragged about in all directions, kicked, punched. 
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and beaten, until the apprehension of having a murder committed in presence 
of (fod’s altar, caused the priest to interfere. M‘Mahon however was ejected 
from the chapel; but in such a state that for some minutes it could scarcely be 
ascertained whether he wasHlive or dead. After he had somewhat recovered, 
his friends assisted him home, where he lay confined to a sick bed for better 
than a week.” 

Such is a tolerably exact description of scenes which have too frequently 
taken place in the country, to the disgrace of religion and the dishonour of 
God. We are bound to say however that none*' among the priesthood 
encourage and take a part in them, unless those low and bigotted fire- 
brands who are alike remarkable for vulgarity and ignorance, and who are 
perpetually inflamed by that meddling spirit which tempts them from the 
quiet path of duty into scenes of political strife and enmity in which they 
seem to be peculiarly at home. Such scenes are repulsive to the educ* ted 
priest, and to all who from superior minds and information, are perfectly 
aware that no earthly or other good, but on the contrary much bitterness, 
strife and evil, ever result from them. 


NOTICES or NEW BOOKS. 

[77ic N. B. Review, Jinuhes a Review of ‘‘ Dr. Chalmers* Posthu- 
vious fVorks^^ thus — ] 

We leave our readers now, recommending them all to get this book ; if 
they have families, to get several copies. They will not find in it a 
museum of antiquities, and curiosities and laborious trifles ; nor of scien- 
tific specimens analyzed to the last degree, and all standing in order la- 
belled and useless. They will not find u\ it an armoury for fighting with 
and destroying their neighbours. They will get less of the physic of con- 
troversy than of the diet of holy living. They will find much of wdiat 
Lord Bacon desired when he said, “We want short, sound, and judi- 
cious notes upon Scriptures, without running into common places pur- 
suing controversies, or reducing those notes to artificial method, but leav- 
ing them quite loose and native. For certainly as those wines which flow 
from the first treading of the grape are sweeter and better than those 
forced by the press, which gives them the roughness of the husk and the 
stone, so are those doctrines best and sweetest which flow from a gentle 
crush of the Scriptures, and are not wrung into controversies and com- 
mon places 

They will find it a large, pleasant garden, like the first and best garden, 
natural ; no great system ; not trim, but beautiful, in which there are 
things pleasant to the eye as well as good for food, — flowers and fruits, 
and a few good esculent wholesome roots. There are honesty, thrift, eye- 
bright, (euphrasy that cleanses the sight,) heart* s-ease. The good seed in 
ahimdaucc, and the strange mystical passion-flower ; and in the midst 
and seen every where, and if we but look for it, the Tree of Life, with its 
twelve manner of fruits,— the very leaves of which are for the healing of 
the nations. And, perchance, wdien they take their walk through it at 
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evening time, or “ at the sweet hour of prime,” they may see a happy, 
wise, beaming old man, at his work there — they may hear his well known 
voice ; and it* they have their spiritual senses exercised as they ought, they 
will not fail to see by his side one like unto tne Son of man.*’ 


On the Nature and Elements of the External Worlds or Universal 
Immaterialism fully explained and newly demonstrated^ 8 vols. pp, 
269, J. ChurchilL 

The author offers (under certain conditions not easily to be achieved or 
observed) a prize of a6100 for the best Essay, in refutation of his doctrine 
thfft the world and its inhabitants are merely immaterial and ideal, lie, 
in this volume far out — Berkeley’s Berkeley, lie contends for the physi- 
cal impossibility of there being a material substance in our universe ; and 
so involves us in a cloud of metaphysics that it is very difficult to see our 
way to the end. If, convinced however, it would come to this — 

There is no author of this volume ; there is no volume to have an au- 
thor ; there is no publisher to give it to the world ; there is no critic to 
review it ; there is no Literary Gazette to contain the no-Ueview ; there 
are no readers to read the no-Gazette; and there arc no-Earth to be inha- 
bited by the no-Readers of the no-Gazette ; in which there is, or is not, 
the iio-lleview, written or not written by the no-Critic, or the no-Book 
with the no-Publisher, by the no-A.uthor. We have therefore no task 
before us. There is no matter, all is mind ; volition is the only originat- 
ing cause of things with which we are acquainted, and these thinys are 
created by volition without reference to any external complication of causes, 
or existence of substance. In short, the universe is a Phantasma, and we 
are dreams . — later ary Gazette, 


The Last of the Fairies, By G. P, B. JameSy Esq.y with lUustra-- 
tionSy hy J, Gilbert, Varrifand Co, 

By some oversight this charming little Christmas volume did not find its way 
to the Literary Gazette till late last week, and we were thereby prevented 
from paying the compliment justly due to it in the proper season. It, is, 
however, a story which will last beyond a season, delightfully written and 
beautifully embellished. The period is that of the civil war, and divided 
into three epochs ; the first embracing a very animated description of the 
battle of Worcester, and made exceedingly interesting by the leading char- 
acters being deeply involved in that fatal contest. Years pass away and 
we have the same personages wrought into the mysteries which give name 
to the work, and in which the supernatural to be afterwards explained, is 
highly painted for the imagination of the reader. The last epoch belongs 
to the restoration of king Charles, and Monk figures prominently and with 
great historical effect in the drama. It may readily be supposed that an 
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author like Mr. James would make the most of these materials, and though 
rnther addressed to youth than to mature age, we can truly say that the 
narrative does not fall short of those polished historical episodes with 
which he has adorned our literature. 

Graceful, well contrived, and spirited. The Last of the Fairies^ is truly 
a tale to please and interest every class of readers, — Ibid, 


The Henpecked Husband, By the author of the M, P,^s Wifef 

3 vols. 

Whether a novel, which must strike terror into the breast of every single 
man, who reads it, be or be not a boon to society, is a nice question— <l>ne 
which perhaps had best be left for the consideration of the “ single women 
of England.” That such must be the eifects of this tale is next to a 
mathematical certainty. The melancholy state of the fly within the 
spider’s web—the awful predicament of the dead-alive, shut up within the 
iron shroud of hideous memory — are hardly worse to contemplate than the 
sufferings of Mark Chetwode, the hero of this long-drawn petty tragedy. 
From the first page we perceive his doom to be inevitable. The good, 
generous, shy man must needs be given up for lost from the moment, when 
the scheming mother of two unmarried daughters crosses the threshold of 
the drowsy old mansion in Fleet-street where he dwells with his mother 
and his maiden sister. A more formidable bachelor trapper has not been 

S resented in fiction than Mrs. Dering, As self-seeking in forcing forward 
er own interests as Mrs. Falcon, the rapacious and audacious Mrs. Dering, 
is much more delicate in her advances, more steady in her pursuit of ad- 
vantages, great, middle-sizfM^, and small. Her raanceuvring spirit has the 
elephantine faculty of moving mountains or picking up pins. There seems 
neither middle, beginning, nor end, to the encroachments ; and from the 
moment we see her cost the net we give up the fish, not as simply caught, 
but also as cooked, — eaten — and digested I We must give high praise too 
to Theresa, the husband-tamer ; to whose assumption and imperiousness 
the happiness of the ‘‘ Hefipecked Man,” slowly but surely falls victim. 
It required nice art on the part of the author to rescue her from utter de- 
testation — so steady and systematic are the devices by which she practices 
upon the free will and fondness of poor Mark ; nevertheless a certain fasci- 
nation is thrown around her which does not excuse her, yet prevents us 
from turning aw'ay with utter aversion. It redeems her husband, too, in 
some measure from the contempt with which we must otherwise have 
regarded his placability. Another character of the drama, Aunt Bellingham, 
is worthy of Miss Ferrier. Her mischievous, eccentric bluntness has an 
uncomfortable reality, entitling her to pair off with the Scotch Novelist’s 
Uncle Ajdam, and one or two of her managing elderly ladies whose names 
have escaped us. Lastly, the novel contains more than one incidental 
remark, instinct with fine observation as well as healthy feeling. But that 
we fear that public interest in its class is exhausted, we should predict for 
it a wide and well deserved popularity. — Ibid, 
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The Russian Sketch Book. By Ivan Gohvine^ author of Russia, 
under the Emperor Nicholas^ 

Living as we do» within distinct view of the close of one momentous 
period of European history and at the commencement of another ; it i$ 
inevitable that we should become somewhat *weary of changes rung on 
familiar subjects, and curious to study the new combinations which may 
arise. Who for instance has not heard enough of the Peninsular War as 
a topic ? There has been in another set of books a sufficiency concerning 
Austrian satisfaction under its paternal government, even if recent events 
did not make a change of note necessary by proving Mrs. Trollope’s one 
spot of firm ground” to be, like every other spot of eartli, liable to up- 
helpings under a peculiar configuration of the planets. Again : we have 
been tried, for a long time, of antc-jcsuit anathemas ; believing the race 
of criers per receipt to be as numerous as that of criers according to con- 
science, and holding ours to be days when conviction, knowledge, and 
charity are alike necessary to the very humblest person who pretends to 
infiiiciice public opinion. 

Lastly ere we opened this “ Russian Sketch Book” we could have 
rehearsed what it must contain ; illustrations of espionage, tyranny, cor- 
ruption, — pictures of emasculated nobles, and impurated serfs, angelic 
Poles, diabolical Muscovites, &c. The pages perform* to the utmost every 
promise which we could have made for them. No more need be said, 
therefore, in their praise or dispraise. — Ibid. 


Anye/a : a Novel. By the Author of ^ Emilia Wyndham^ ‘ Two Old 
MerCs Talcs, 3 vols. Colburn. 

Angela is a pattern of womanly virtue, an example of heroic duty, and 
“(dicerful faith,” and tried as the ‘'Old Men” can try their heroines. 
First, poverty overtakes her j then, the wretchedness which waits on the 
governess; lastly, the love on the memory and hope of which she had 
leaned as a prop throughout a long season of sturmy weather proves to be 
not a broken reed so much as a spear to “pierce her side.” Angela’s 
trials are narrated with the author’s well-known power, and in her well- 
known style. The last is more intcrjectional than ever. The narration, 
too, is ever and anon interrupted by digressions^ — as if the necessity for 
administering counsel in a didactic form had perpetually proved too strong 
for even the enthusiasm with which the narrator precipitates herself into 
the passion of her stories. But, however, amiable be such purpose, the 
tale is not the better for its manifestation ; while the same inconsistency as 
we have formerly noted, on occasions when the writer more obviously set 
liersclf to deal with the miseries of society, deprives the lesson, which might 
otherwise have been derived from the interspersed remarks and exhorta- 
tions of much persuasion and authority. Trite though it he, there seems 
eminent need of repeating now-a-days the truth, that he who would teach 
may enlarge wounds rather tlnm heal them — disturb more minds than he 
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can emancipate or anchor fast again in new havens, — if his teacliings do 
not possess harmony and solidity, — and such completeness as argues that 
the whole subject has been considered and cared for by the teacher. 

If, once again, after beginning with a deliciously-opened tale of country 
life in England we find ourselves in the lecture-room, the fault is not ours. 
It may be inevitable in tim3s like these. Yet, who among us can help in 
the secret of his heart longing for the faery-land in which neither Educator 
nor Poor-Law Inspector is ever seen — and where, once having entered it, 
the weary world is shut out, while our spirits are refreshed and our sinews 
strengthened for the warfare to wdiich we must too soon return ! — 'W e have 
indicated, though in a somewhat formal manner, the strong points of iliis 
tale as a work of Art — the rich and faithful beauty of its descriptive pas- 
sages, and the delightful character conceived for its heroine. We must 
now speak of a blemish or two. Angela’s friend (and foil), Augusta, ‘•like 
** Emilia Wyudbam’s” Lisa, is too consciously boisterous, not to say slightly 
vulgar. Excuse, however, may be found for this in the sporting household 
in the midst of which the heiress was “ raised/’ as the Americans say. 
The country house near Newmarket is an interior of its kind, as excellent 
as the parlour occupied by Mrs. Whitwell’s poor lodgers. But no ajtology 
cau reconcile us to the catastrophe of the story. The fashion of the time 
in this very important part of fiction-manufacture seems rapidly hecoining 
worse and worse — more and more flagraiit. The miraculous patchings and 
piecings, the absurd resurrections and bombastic reconcihationsS of the 
puppet-show must now be the novelist’s models, if we are to judge by 
recent last chapters. Their authors seem to have nothing to do but to 
knock the heads of their dramatis personoi together and pack them olV to 
the church or to the churchyard by wholesale, — just as if they had not 
been labouring for some three volumes to make us believe in the trntli to 
life of their devices and combinations. 

In short, let the Author of ‘Two Old Men’s Tales’ forthwith write 
another better novel than ‘Angela.’ Few can do it so well. Our last 
word, however, shall not be a lady’s “last word,” — which is generally 
Understood to mean something peculiarly critical, to say no worse. We are 
glad to meet again with the heroine of ‘Angela’s’ predecessor, ‘ Norman’s 
Bridge.’ As a middle-age’d heiress, Joan Grant keeps the promise ol' ht^r 
girlhood, and makes a charming and probable secondary character — tales 
like ‘Angela’s’ inevitably coming to a stand-still without the intervention 
of a good Fairy! — Athenceum, April 8. 


Rose^ Blanche and Violet By G. H. Lewes^ Es<j.y 3 vah. Smith, 

Elder §* Co. 

Notwithstanding its exhausted theme and many defects in the structure 
of its story, the ‘ Ranthorpe’ of this wTiter was a clever book. Epigram- 
matic and suggestive, in spite of a too conscious fionchalance, it possessed 
tliat atoning vitality without which the mere science of story degenerates 
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into mechanism. In fact, so much of talent was there in forming a hack- 
ne vcfl topic and an inartistic treatment that we expressly reserved ourselves 
for some more careful and independent exhibition of the writer’s power to 
construct and to devdope. 

In the work before us Mr. Lewes aspires to the dignity of art in fiction. 
It is matter of regret that an ambition so laudable has not been adequately 
carried out — and that the freedom of the author’s mind has been shackled 
by the needful attention to the frame-work and purpose of his narrative.— 
The restraint which a distinct moral exercises over the imagination is 
d<^|)lored by Mr. Lewes in his preface. In snch a case he rightly observes 
“ there is great danger of so shaping the story to suit a purpose that human 
nature is falsified by being coerced within the sharply defined limits of 
some small dogma.” We could have wished that the writer had felt this 
at the commencement of his design rather than in its progress,” — and 
that he had from the first relied for his moral lesson on the simple truths 
of character and passion. 

It is the great fault of these volumes that they present a series of inteu*k 
tions unfulfilled and perpetually modified. The work is a specimen of a 
story in clay ; the mernorauda of numerous suggestions are visible in the 
moulding, — but we look in vain for the selected combination to be emho«« 
dit‘d in tlie marble. Events and characters seem to have been conceived 
independently of each other. Restive human nature will not run in the 
gro()ves of the plot. To conceal this obstinacy Mr. Lewes has recourse to 
artifice. Motives and characteristics which required the fullest and most 
decisive ex])ositiori are vaguely and briefly intimated ; and from the mys- 
tery which prevails as to their nature and degree the reader is left to infer 
their sufficiency for the results ascribed. In works of imagination, how- 
ever, it will not do to label human beings with qualities or to substitute 
their portraiture by hints. Principles and passions must be exhibited, not 
lUtributed. It is oecause Mr. Lewes has disregarded this necessity, that 
liis persons fail to work out his evident conceptions. Cecil Ohamborlayne, 
lor instance, is designed to exemplify a man of amiable and generous ten- 
dencies, ruined for want of moral resolution : but the generosity is through- 
out assumed and imputed, and the character* displays in action only the 
most craven and contemptible selfishness. Violet, again, who is announced 
as the type of conscientious will, has no sphere for the expression of that 
rjnality.* She^discards her lover for reasons which eitJier should never 
have been operative, or being so should have exerted a permanent influence. 
Similar objections apply to fcs. Meredyth Vyner and to Marmaduke Ash- 
ley. The incidents in which they figure for want of a defined basis of 
character ai:d passion appear unnatural and exaggerated, and more than 
once excite antipathy. ^ 

There is another side, however, to the picture. The book is aeMom 
dull ; and the sketches which it gives of contemporary life, tbqugik 
(juently overcharged, are generally lively and graphic. Mr. liewes a 
happy vein of apropos— md scatters through his volumes a tltofusion of 
aphorisms which even udien not individually brilliant yet qiarWe in their 
combination. — Athen<mm^ April ir>. 
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Adventures of an Aide-de-^Camp ; or a Campaign in Calabria. Bg 
James Grant, Esq.y author of the Romance of War f 3 vols. Smith, 
Elder and Co, 

The ‘ Romance of War’ was well received ; — a reward justly due to its 
character as a work of amusing popular reading. On newer ground^ vis* 
Cakbria, the author is no less successful, and his varied literary mosaic will 
be found equally calculated to while away the vacant hours* There are 
indeed colours and patterns for every taste — adventures in war and In love, 
legends, anecdotes, personal notices, and public events, conspire to fill up 
the whole, and above all, the incidental sketches of scenery and manners 
impart a living interest to the varying narrative, and give it such an air of 
verisimilitude that it is no easy matter to separate the real from the^iri- 
vented. As no extracts, however, of any one of the principal features in the 
composition could afford any idea of the rest, we will content ourselves 
with referring to the whole, and stating that there seems to be a dish for 
every palate — ^for those who delight in battles and deeds of arms — for 
those who love affairs, the abduction of nuns, or the bonnes fortit7ies of 
soldiers — ^for those to whom brigands and their enterprises are agreeable — 
fot^ those who would like to trace some of the present state of Naples, — its 
government and politics to the date of Maida and its glories, and the expul- 
sion of the French — and, in short for the general reader who wishes for an 
interesting book to take up with, and lay down, at pleasure. — Literary 
Gazette, for March, 
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Memoirs of the Reign of George the Second from his Accession to the 
Death of Queen Caroline. By John Lord Hertey, Edited from 
the Original MS, at Ickworth^ by the Right Hon, J, fV, Croker^ 
2 vols, Murray, 

Tukse volumes are, in every sense of the word, the greatest accession to 
our English historical literature of a recent period, made since the pubiica,^ 
tion of ' Pepy’s Diary’ and * Walpole’s Memoirs.’ The style, if w^ 
forgive a certain antithesis of manner, is good— the observations are from 
the fountain head— the characters are remarka]Uy* ^rawp, — and the 

matter is curiously confirmatory of WaIpole*s ' j3.emihi^ei|iees, Xietters 
and Memoirs.’ The author was John Lord Hervey — Pope^s iU>r4 Her^ 
— tlie Sporusand Lady Fanny of the poet’s satires— the hushan4 • of 
Lej)ell, ‘ Youth’s youngest daughter, sweet Lepell’ — the sa*hi 
whose friendship suggested to Lady Mary Wortley Monta^, 1:64 fai^ 
division which she made of^ the human species into ‘ Men* 

Herveys’ — Queen Caroline’s Vice Chatnberlain and greatest CQMdeiit after 
Sir Robert Walpole. Walpole’s faithful and much trusted friend and 
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Privy Seal — and the author of certain pamphlets in defence of the Whigs, 
which Horace Walpole has said, are equal to any that ever were written.’* 
The Memoirs extend over a period of ten important years — from the 
Accession of George the Second in 1727, to the Heath of Queen Caroline 
in 1737 . They had been^seen before by Walpole, there is every reason to 
believe, and, as Warton tells us, by Mr. Hans Stanley. Unfortunately, 
they are not quite perfect ; the MS. exhibiting certain chasms made, not 
by tlje author himself, but by bis sons who thought the revelations too 
indecent to remain. One of Lord IIervey*s sons was Bishop of Derry and 
Earl of Bristol ; and wc can fancy the right reverend prelate being some- 
what shocked at the details of profligacy andirreligion, which his father had 
chronicled with so graphic and minute a pen. Whatever reason there may 
be to lament what filial piety destroyed, we must at least be thankfuj^ for 
what is left ; since it sets the characters of King George the Second, his 
queen and mistresses in their proper light, and places before us a picture 
of a court quite as profligate as that of Charles the Second, and, to our 
thinking, yet more repulsive. The opportunities which Lord Ilcrvey 
possessed for careful and constant observation were unusually great. As 
vice-chamberlain to the queen, he was lodged all the year round at the foot 
of her majesty’s back stairs; and as, he observes, no one attended more 
constantly in public^ or had more frequent access at private hours to all the 
inhabitants, he must have been deaf and blind not to have heard and seen 
several peculiarities necessarily unknown to many of his contemporaries. 

George the Second loved pleasures just as much as Charles the Second, 
and hated business just as cordially. His consort, a woman of great 
sagacity and ambition, patted his profligacies on the back, overlooked tlie 
wife in the queen, made a mere nonentity of her husband, — and confiding 
in Sir Robert Walpole, ruled the country like a second Queen Elizabeth 
as^tfid by Lord Burleigh. No woman ever made greater domestic 
, feaciriflees to attiiln the ends of her public ambition; but beyond sagacity 
and daring there is nothing to admire about her. Religion was with her 
a mere state observance ; and her placing Dr. Butler, the author of the 
' Analogy of Religion/ as clerk of her closet, was a mere pretext to preserve 
the decencies of the palace in the eyes of those who were not anxious to 
look very far. Her eldest son, the Prince of Wales (the father of George 
the Third), was a heartless profligate ; — Jier younger son, the Duke of 
Cumberland, the so-called hero of Culloden, was a cold-blooded soldier ; — 
and her unmarried* daughters, who lived with her in the palace, were 
frigid creatures, without wit, without beauty, — and, notwithstanding their 
position and some hints given to the contrary, there is reason to believe 
without admirers. 

Lord Hervey has not attempted any full length character of the king : 
bpt he gives instead a few sketches touched in with a master’s pencil from 
the life,— 

Many ingredients concurred to form this reluctance in his Majesty to bestowing. 
One was that, takii^ alibis notions from a German measure, he thought every man 
who served him in England overpaid; another was, that while employments were 
vacant he saved the salary ; but the most prevalent of all was his never having the 
least ineUnation to oblige. I do not believe there over lived a man to whose temper 
benevolence was so absolutely n stranger. It was a sensation that, I dare say, never 
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ai*oompani<*d any ono act of liis power ; so that whatever pfood he did was either 
extorted from him, or was the adventitious effect of some self-interested act of policy : 
consequently, if any seeming favour he conferred ever obliged the receiver, it must 
have been because the man on whom it fell was ignorant of the motives from which 
the giver bestowed. I remember Sir Robert Wa5)ole saying once, in speaking to me 
of the King^ that to talk with him of compassion, consideration of past services, cha- 
rity, and bounty, was making use of vvt)rds that with him had no meoiiittg.*" 

And in another place he observes : — 

t once heard him say he would much sooner forgive anybody that had murdered 
n man, than anybody that cut down ono of his oaks; because an oak was so much 
longer growing to a useful size than a man, and, consequently, one loss would be 
sooner supplied than the other : and one evening, after a horse hsd run away, and 
killed himself against an iron spike, poor Lady Suffolk saying it was very lucity the 
man who was upon Jiim had receivtid no hurt, his Majesty snapped her very short, 
and«iaid, ‘ Yes,! am v<!ry lucky, truly : pray where is the luck ? I have lost a good 
horse, and 1 have got a booby of a groom still to keep.’ ” 

This was rather a difficult temper to manage ; but the Queen was quite 
equal to the task, and she went about it iu her own way. — 

“ The Queen by long studying and long experience of his temper knew how to 
instil her own sentiments— whilst she affected to receive his Maj t sty’s ; she cottld 
appear convinced whilst she was controverting, and obedient whilst she was ruling; 
and by this means her dexterity and address made it impossible for anybody to pofi- 
suiido him what was truly his case— that whilst she was seemingly on every occasion 
giving nj) her opinion aiid her will to his, she was always in reality turning his opi- 
nii >11 and bending his will to hers. She managed this deified image as the heathen 
ju'u'.sts used to do the oracles of old, when, kneeling and prostrate before the altars of 
u pageant god, they received with the greatest devotion aiul reverence those directions 
jii public which they ha<l before instilled and re'gulated in private. And as these 
idi>ls consequently wmo only propitious to the favourites of the augurers, so nobody 
wlio had not tampered with our chief priestess ever received a favourable answer from 
our g«)d : storms and thunder greeted every votary that entered the temple without 
her protection — calms and sunshine those who obtained it. The King himself was 
so little sensible of this being his case, tliat one day enuinernting the people who hud 
governed tins country in other reigns, In* said Charles 1. was "governed by his wife, 
CJnirles II. by his mistn^sses, King James by his priests, King William by his men, 
and Queen Aniic by her woineii-favourites. His father, he added, had been 
govermsl by anybody that could get at him. And at the end of this compendious his- 
t(»rv of onr great and wise monarehb, with a significant, satisfied, triumphant air, he 
iiiriied about, smiling, to one of his auditors, and asked him — ‘ And who do they say 
governs now ?’ Whether this is a true or a false story of the King 1 know not, but it 
was currently reported and generally believed.” 

Tlie Queen’s influence over the King was not however, obtained without 
much labour, artifice, and what Lord Ilervey calls, in another place, the 
“ simhbings” she was obliged to put up with ; — 

“ She was at least seven or eight hours t6te-h-t6te with the King every day, during 
\vhi(*h time she was generally saying what she did not think, assenting to what she 
did not believe, and praising what she did not approve ; for they were seldom of the 
same opinion, and he too fond of his own fur her ever at first to dare to controvert it 
f* (httsilii quanwis eijregu quod ipse non afferrei, inimicus ‘ An enemy tO 'ahy 
counsel, however excellent, which he himself had not suggested.*-.- She uaed 
to give him her opinion as jugglers do a card, by changing it impcrcOptibly, and 
making him believe ho held the same with that he first pitched upon. Ant that which 
made these tete-a-teio.s seem heaviest, was that he neither liked teeing tior being 
read to (unless it was to sleep) : she was forced, like a spider, to spin out of her own 



bowels all the conversation with which the it However, to all this she 

submitted fur the sake of power, and for the '^f having; it ; for the vanity 

of being thought to possess what she desiie^ was- eqdal i<> the pleasure of the posses- 
sion itself. But, either for the appearance or the reality, ehc anew It was absolutely 
necessary to have interest in her hasb^4 as she was sensihjte |hat ^interest was the 
measure by which people would al^ifs jttdge of her poW^r., Her every thought, 
word, aud therefore aUil was calculated to preserve her Influence j 
tohim ehe her time, for him she mortified her incUnatioU s she lobhe^ 

e^ke, ahd bVeatned for him, like a weathercock to every capricious blast of his 
uneert^U ^mper, and governed him (if such infiuenco so gained can bear uaipne 
0# government) by being as great a slave to him thus ruled as any othei^ wijh Could 
be to a man who ruled her. For all the tedious hours she spent then in watching 
him whilst he slept, or the heavier task of entertaining him whilst he was awake, her 
single consolation was in reflecting she had power, and that people in cdflee^houses 
and rus/ies #ere saying she governed this country, without knowing hCw des^ the 
government of it cost her.” 

The King’s English mistress was Mrs. Howard, afterwardd (in right of 
her husband) Countess of Suffolk. She was out of favour before the 
Queen died, and applied to retire from the appointments which she held. 
The royal rejoicings on this occasion were, it appears, very various in their 
motive — but all tending to illustrate the profligacy of the court. — 


•* The Queen was both glad and sorry : her pride was glad to have even this ghost 
of a rival removed ; and she was sorry to have so much more of her husband’s time 
thrown upon her hands^ when she had already enough to make her often heartily 



Suffolk having many friends, it was a step that he hoped would make his father many 
enemies ; neither was he sorry, perhaps, to have so eminent a precedent for a princess 
^Bearding a mistress he was tired of. The Princess Emily wished Lady Suffolk’s 
disgrace, because she wished misfortune to most people— the Princess Caroline, 
Wauso she thought it would please her mother. The Princess lioyal was violently 
fojr having her crushed ; and when Lord Ilervey said he wondered she was so desirous 
fo have this lady’s disgrace pushed to such extremity^ «he replied, ‘ Lady Sutfolk’s 
conduct with regard to' politics has been so impertinent th^t she cannot be too ill- 
USed f nnd when Lord Hervey intimated the danger there might be, from the King’s 
coquetry, of some more troublesome and powerful successor, she said (nut very judi- 
ciously with regard to her mother, nor very respectfully with regard to her father), 
* t wish, with, all my heart, he would take somebody else, that Mamma might be a 
little relieved from the ennut of seeing him for ever in he)r room.’ ” 

Mrs. Howard’s influence at court was very ijxcpnaiderable; though the 
Tories, who paid great court to her, thought otherwise. She was plagued 
with applications by her friends ; and alwaya i^pposed by the Queen, whose 
omnipotent influence was kiiQi^ only to Sir ^bert Walpole and Lord 
fletvey. The real disgwicCi or retirement (to use perhaps 

tie proper Hervey.— 

' King’s being thoroughly tired of her ; 

Iter mb mCoamres $ hw wearying him with her perpetual 

t her intimacy mli lir. Who bad published several satires with 
Ms hatne '0mmf in which the King and all his family were rather more than ob- 
i the acquaintance the Was known to have with many of the oppos- 
^i; partyv correspondence she was suspected to have with many mure qf 

them *, and, in short, her oeing no longer pleasing to ihe King in her private capa*' 
pity# and ©very day more disagreeable to mm in her public conduct.** 
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Till' King found a nf*w mistress in a German, Madame Walnioden, 
ereat(‘d after the Queen’s dcntl). Countess of yarmouth. lie made no 
secret to the Queen of his new attachment. — 

“ But there was one trouble arose on the King’s going to ITanover wliieh her Ma^ 
jpsty did not at all foresee, which was his becoming, soon after his arrival, so much 
attaclu'd to one Madame Walmodon, a young marrieA woman of the first fashion at 
Hanover, that nobody in England talked of anything but the declining power of the 
Queen and the growing interest of this new favourite By what I could perceive of 
the Queen, I think her pride was much more hurt on this ocirasion than her affections, 
and that she was much more uneasy from thinking people imagined her interest 
declining than from apprehending it was so. It is certain, too, that, from the very 
beginning of this new engagement, the King acquainted the Queen by letter of every 
step bo took in it — of the growth of his passion, the progress of his applications, and 
their success - of every word as well as every action that passed — so minute a des- 
cription of her person, that had tlie (iueon been a painter she might ha\e drawn her 
rivaTs picture at six hundred miles’ distance. * * The King, besides liis ordinary 
letters by the post, never failed sending a courier once a week with a letter oi“ some- 
times sLrii/ pages^ and never less than fortify tilled with an hourly account of everything 
he saw, heard, thought, or did, and crammed with minute trifling circumstances, not 
only unworthy of a man to write, but ev'oii of a woman to road, most of which I saw, 
and almo^st all of thorn heard reported by Sir Kobert, to whoso perusal few were not 
committed, and many passages in them were transmitted to him by the King’s own 
order, who used to tug several paragraphs with ^ Moutrez ccci et cousultcz la-dessus 
Ic gros hoinme.’ ” 

Readers tinacquaintcd with the recently printed extracts from the Dia- 
ries of liOvd King and Lord Ilardwickc, will be surprised to find that the 
Queen liad written to the King to bring liis Hanoverian mistress to this 
eountry. — 

“ When Sir Robert Walpole told Lord Ilervey of tliis letter that the Queen had 
wrilUui to the King to solicit his bringing Mutlame Walinodeii over, he gave the 
liiamier of cooking it the greatest eni'iimiums in which it was possible to speak of 
such a performance ; hcj said she had not pared away the least part of his meaning, 
hut had ch>thed his scMiliuients in so pretty a dress, had mixed ho many tcMider turns 
in ev(‘ry paragraph, and spoke with such decent concern ol‘ her own situation as well 
as consideration of the King’s, had covered all her own passions so artfully, and 
applied so pathetically to his, that Sir Robert Walpole said ho did not believe 
auybod}'' but a woman could have written a letter of that sort, nor any woman hut 
till- (^iieeiiso good a one.” 

The King, from the account and letters giVen hy Lord Ilervey, was 
cpiite as uxorious (on paper at least) as Charles tlie First. — 

“ The passion and tenderness of the King’s letter to her, i\hich consisted of thirty 
pagt'H, must he incredible to any one who did not see it. Whoever had read it 
witlioiit knowing from whom it came, or to whom it was addressed, would have con- 
cluded it written by some young sailor of twenty to his iirst mistress, after escaping 
from a storm in liis first voyage. ‘ Malgr^ tout le danger quo j’ai essuie dans cette 
temjiete, ma chore Caroline, et malgre tout ce que j’ai souffert, en l5tant malade a uu 
point que je ne croiois pas que le corps huinain pourroit soiiffrir, je vous jure quo je 
m'cxposerois encore et encore pour avoir le plaisir d’enteudre les marques de votro 
tendresse que cottc situation in’a procure. Cetto affection que vous me t^moignez^ 
cette amiti^ cette iidelite, cette bontd iu^puisable que vous avez pour moi, et cette 
indulgence pour toutes mes foiblesses, sont des obligations que je no scaurai jamais 
recoinpenser, que jene s(;aurai jamais m^riter, mais que je ne si^aurai jamais oublier 
non plus.’ His Majesty then spoke of his extreme impatience for their meeting, and 
in a style that would have ina^e one suppose the Queen to be a perfect Venus, her 
person being mentioned in the most exalted strains of rapture, and his own feelings 
doMTibed in the warmest phrasco that youthful poets could use in elegies to ih^r 
mistresses.” 

I 
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The King was invariably very cross after his return to England from his 
beloved Hanover. 

“ After this last journey, Hanover had so completed the conquest of his affections, 
that there was nothing English ever commended in his presence that he did not 
always show, or pretend to show, was surpassed by something of the same kind in 
Germany. No English or evegi French cook could dress a dinner ; no English con- 
fectioner set out a dessert ; no English player could act ; no English coachman could 
drive or English jockey ride ; nor were any English horses fit to be drove or fit to be 
ridden ; no Enghshman knew how to come into a room, nor any Englishwoman how 
to dress herself ; nor were there any diversions in England, public or private ; nor 
any man or woman in England whose conversation was to be borne — the one, as he 
said, talking of nothing but their dull politics, and the others of nothing but their 
ugly clothes. Whereas at Hanover all these things were in the utmost perfection : the 
men were patterns of politeness, bravery, and gallantry ; the women of beauty, wit, 
and entertainment ; his troops there were the bravest in the world, his counsellors 
the wisest, his manufacturers the most ingenious, his subjects the happiest ; artd at 
Hanover, in short, plenty reigned, magnificence resided, arts nourished, diversions 
abounded, riches flowed, and everything was in the utmost perfection that contributes 
to make a prince great or a people blessed.” 

On another occasion he is said to have exclaimed, stopping the Queen 
short : — “ I am sick to death of all this foolish stuff, and wish with all my 
heart that the devil may take all your bishops, and the devil take your 
ministers, and the devil take the Parliament, and the devil take the whole 
island, provided I can get out of it, and go to Hanover.” 

In one of his peevish moods he quarrelled with the Queen about the 
arrangement of the pictures in the great drawing-room at Kensington. 
Mr. Croker omits to mention that “ the fat Venus” of the King is the 
copy after Titian now at Hampton Court, which hung, as Bickham tells us, 
in the great drawing-room. For ourselves this picture and King George 
the Second are henceforth inseparable. — 

“ In the absence of the King, the Queen had taken several very bad pictures out 
of the great drawing-room at Ken.sington, and put very good ones in their places : 
the King, affecting, for the sake of contradiction, to dislike this change, or, from his 
extreme ignorance in painting really disapproving it, told Lord Hervey, as Vice-Cham- 
berlain, that he would have every new picture taken away, and every old one 
replaced. Lord Hervey, who had a mind to make his court to the Queen by opposT 
ing this order, asked if his Majesty would not give leave fur the two Vandykes, at 
least, on each side of the chimney, to remain, instead of those two sign-posts, done by 
nobody knew who, that had been removed to make way for them. To which the 
King answered, ‘ My Lord, I have a great respect for your taste in what you under- 
stand, but in pictures I beg leave to follow my own : I suppose you assisted the 
Queen witli your fine advice when she was pulling my house to pieces, and spoiling 
all my furniture : thank God, at least she has left the walls standing I As for the 
Vandykes, I do not care whether they are changed or no ; but for the picture with 
the dirty frame over the door, and the three nasty little children, I will have them 
taken away, and the old ones restored ; I will have it done too to-morrow morn- 
ing before I go to London, or else I know it will not be done at all.* — ‘ Would your 
Majesty,* said Lord Hervey, ‘ have the gigantic fat Venus restored too ?’ — * Yes, my 
Lord ; I am not so nice as your Lordship. I like my fat V enus much better than 
anything you have giveu me instead of her.* Lord Hervey thought, though he did 
not dare to say, that if his Majesty had liked his fat Venus as well as he used to do, 
there would have been none of these disputations.** 

The readers of Pope and Swift must surely remember Merlin’s Cave,” 
a little building so christened which the Queen® had erected in Richmond 
Park. The King, it appears, used wisely enough to laugh at this folly of 
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the Queen, and she was obliged to swallow a good number of hard remarks 
from Ills Majesty about it. Lord Ilervey had been praising the beauty of 
the gates of Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, and — 

** was going on with a particular detail and encomium on these gates — the Queen 
asking many questions about them, and seeming extremely pleased with the descrip- 
tion— when the King stopped the conversation short Ity saying, ‘ My Lord, you are 
always putting some of these lino things in the Queen’s head, and then I am to bo 
plagued with a thousand plans and workmen.* Then turning to the Queen, ho 
said, * I suppose I shall see a pair of these gates to MerlirCs Cave to complete your 
nonsense there.’ The Queen smiled, and said Merlin’s Cave was complete already ; and 
Lord Ilervey, to remove the King’s fears of this expense, said that it was a sort of 
work that if his Majesty would give all the money in his exchequer he could not have 
now. * A proposi* said the Queen, ‘ I hear the Craftsman has abused Merlin’s Cavo.’ 
— ‘ 1 am very glad of it,’ interrupted the King : ‘ you deserve to be abused for such 
chiyish silly stuff, and it is the first time I ever knew the scoundrel in the right.* 
This the Queen swallowed too, and began to talk on something else.” 

The second volume contains a drama by Lord Hervey on his own 
death, which he tells us he composed for the entertainment of the Queen. 
It is smartly and characteristically written, — and one of its scenes lets us 
into the dressing-room and drawing-room of royalty of more than a century 
ago. The passages which we had marked are somewhat long ; but we 
cannot resist a short extract confirmatory of an anecdote told by Walpole 
in his ‘ llcminiscences ;* — 

“ While the Queon dressed, prayers used to be read in the outward room. * * 
Queen Anne had the sanu; custom ; and once ordering the door to be shut while hIio 
shifted, the Chaplain stopped. The ([ueon sent to ask why he did not proceed, lie 
replied, ‘ He would not wliistle the Word of God through the key-hole.’ ” 

Here is the scene we allude to ; and there is every reason to believe that 
it is a picture of every-day life in the palace of good Queen Coroliue.” 

“ S<'CNE. — The Queen'fi dressing-room. The Queen is discovered at her toilet cleaning 

her teeth ; Purvel dressing Her Majesty^ head ; The Princesses^ fMdy Pembroke 

and Lady Bur lingtont Ladies of the Bedchamber, and Lady Sundon, Woman of the 

Bedchamber, standing round. Morning prayers saying in the ne.rt roam. 

1 Parson [Wmd the scenes']. From pride, vain glory, and hypocrisy, from envy, 

hatred, and malice, and. all un charitableness.^* * 

2 Parson. “ Good Lord deliver us !'* 

Queen. I pray, :ny good Lady Siindon, shut a little that door: (hose creatures 
pray so loud, one cannot hear oneself speak \^Lady Sundon goes to shut the door.] 
8t), so, not quite so much ; leave it enough open for those parsons to think we may 
hear, and enough shut that we may not hear quite so much. [7b Lady Burlington.] 
What do you say, Lady Burlington, to poor Lord Ilorvoy’s death ? 1 am sure you 
are very sorry. 

Lady Pern. [_sighing and lifting up her eyes.] I sw'car it is a terrible thing. 

Lady Burl. 1 am just us sorry as 1 believe he would have been for me.” 

When we return, as we shall shortly do, to these rich volumes for fur- 
ther extract, we shall add a brief account of Lord Hervey, compiled from 
Mr. Croker’s researches and from certain materials, which he appears to 
have overlooked. In the mean time, we may add that the editors notes 
are just what notes should be, short, useful, generally accurate, and always 
to the point. 
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[Second Notice.] 

John^ Lord Hervey, the author of the Memoirs of the first ten years of the 
reign of King George II., from which we extracted so largely in our last 
week’s paper, was the eldest son, by a second marriage, of John, the first 
Earl of Bristol, of the Hervey family. He was born in 1696,— educated 
at Westminster School and at Cambridge, — and became Lord Hervey on 
the death, at an early age, of Carr, Lord Hervey, an elder son by a former 
marriage. This Carr, Lord Hervey is commended by Pope, — and was 
reckoned, as Walpole tells us, to have had parts superior to those of his 
more celebrated brother. But Pope’s praise was only an artful trick to 
blacken the character of the younger brother ; and Horace Walpole, there 
is reason to believe, was not the son of his reputed father, Sir Robert, but 
actually the son of Carr, Lord Hervey. This belief is strongly supported 
by the Introductory Anecdotes of Lady Louisa Stuart (the granddaughter 
of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu), further corroborated by Sir Robert Wal- 
pole’s almost incredible laxity in both the principle and practice of conjugal 
fidelity, — and countenanced by the strong resemblance which Horace bore 
not to Sir Robert, but to the family which suggested Lady Mary’s famous 
division of the human race into “ Men, Women and Ilerveys.” Walpole 
was fond of the Hervey family. He speaks in all places of the future his- 
torian of his own times as a man of great attainments, and dedicated in 
after-life his great work ‘ Anecdotes of the Arts in England’ to Molley 
Lepell, the widow of Lord Hervey. This Molley Lepell was in her twentieth 
year, and a Maid of Honour to tlie Princess, when she was married, somewhat 
privately there is reason to think, to “ the handsome Hervey” of the well 
known ballad which records their wedding. Mr. Croker is somewhat unne- 
cessarily puzzled about her age. “ The books state that she was born,” Mr. 
Croker observes, 26th September, 1700 ; but Pope, in a letter that men- 
tions the recent death of Dr. Radcliffe, who died Cth November, 1/14, de- 
scribes her and her friend Miss Bellendeii as then maids of lionour to the 
Princess. If all this be so. Miss Lepell was a maid of honour when she was 
fourteen.” This, however, is not so very astonishing, if we remember what 
the old Duchess of Marlborough relates to Lord Stair, that “ the beautiful 
Molly Lepell” was actually a cornet in her father’s regiment as soon as she 
was born, and paid as an officer in the army long after she was a maid of 
honour. As the letter has been overlooked by Mr. Croker, we shall quote 
that part which relates the history of the lady’s rise, — 

“ 1 saw one yesterday that dined with my Lord Fanny ; who, as soon as he had 
dined, was sent for to come up to his Majesty, and there is all tlic appearance that 
can be of great favour to his lordship. I mentioned him in my last, and 1 will now 
give you an account of some things concerning his character, that I bolieve you 
don’t know. What I am going to say I am sure is as true as if I had been a trans- 
actor in it myself. And I will begin the relation with Mr. Lopelle, my Lord Fanny’s 
wife’s father, having made her a cornet in his regiment as soon as she was born, 
which is no more wrong to the design of an army than if she had been a son : and 
she was paid many years after she was a maid of honour. She was extreme forward 
and pert ; and my Lord Sunderland got her a pension of the late King, it being too 
ridiculous to continue her any longer an officer in the army. And, into the bargain, 
she was to be a spy ; but what she could toll to deserve a pension, I cannot compre- 
hend. However, King George the First used to talk to her very much ; and this 
encouraged my Lord Fanny and her to undertake a very extraordinary project : and 
she went to the drawing-room every night, and publicdy attacked his Majesty in a 
most vehement manner, insomuch that it was the diversion of all the town j which 
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alarmed the Duchess of Kendal, and the ministry that governed her, to that degree, 
lest tht* ICing should be put in the opposers’ hands, that they determined to buy my 
Lady H. off ; and they gave her 4,00b/. to desist, which she did, and my Lord 
Fanny bought a good house with it, and furnished it very well/’ 

Old Sarah, it is true, delighted in scandal ; but here there is eveiy reasan 
to believe that she is telling an unvarnished tale. 

Lord Hervey was early acquainted with Lady Mary Wortley Montagu ; 
— some of whose letters from the East are addressed to his mother, the 
Countess of Bristol. Their acquaintance ripened into intimacy ; and 
there is no doubt that many of the court lampoons of which we hear so much 
were the joint composition of Lord Ilervey and Lady Mary. The best 
and most memorable of their joint efforts in this way, whether we consider 
the wit and vigour of the satire or the reputation of the person attacked, is 
th%copy of ‘ Verses addressed to the Imitator of the First Satire of the 
Second Book of Horace.’ Pope attributed the libed to Lady Mary; hut 
there are good grounds for supposing, though Lady Mary gave it a jdace 
in after life among her acknowledged works, that Lord Ilervey had a main 
finger in its com])osition. The original edition in the library at Ickworth 
(the seat of the Ilervey s) makes no mention of “ a Lady” in the title-page ; 
but has, Mr. Croker tells us, the manuscript preface and several manuscri[>t 
corrections and additions, with a new manuscript title-page prepared “ by 
the author” for a second edition, — all of which are in Lord Hervey’s own 
hand. This is curious ; and, indeed, the poem which they reply to has so 
much acerbity and something worse in it, both about Lord Hervey and 
Lady Mary (Lord Fanny and Sappho), that it is quite a wonder how the 
poet escaped from a good sound cudgelling. Few points in Pope’s life are 
more obscure than the occasion of his quarrel with Lord Harvey and Lady 
Mary. Lord Ilervey declares, in the papers to which Mr. Croker has had 
access, tliat Pope commenced the quarrel. — 

“ Bo much for Pope— nor this I would have said 
Had not the spider first his venom shed ; 

For the Jirst atone I ne’er unjustly cast, 

But who can blame the hand that throws the last ? 

And if one common foe the wretch has made 
Of all mankind ~ his fully on his head 1” 

This was an intended addition to his printed aftack on Pope — the famous 
letter from Hampton Court, which occasioned first the well-known reply in 
prose, and afterwards in verse the finely-drawn character of Sporus in the 
Pi‘ol(»gue to the Satires. Lady Mary remarked, in conversation with 
Spence, that the breach between them had originated in a supposed refusal 
ou Pope’s part to write a satire on certain persons at the particular sugges- 
tion of Lord Hervey and herself ; while Pope observes, in a letter to 
Fortescue (his counsel learned in the law), that his only fault towards 
her was leaving off her conversation when he found it dangerous” — and 
in his printed letter to Lord Ilervey, that he had not the least misunder- 
standing with Lady Mary “ till after he was the author of his own misfor- 
tune in discontinuing her acquaintance.” But the subject is of so interest- 
ing, and at the same time so much misunderstood and so excursive, a 
nature that we must quifit for the present, and return to the Tolumc 
before us for further extracts. 
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That Pope’s expression “ a mere white curd of asses’ milk” was a clever 
personality applied to Lord Hervey appears from Lord Hailes’s statement ; 
and it is justified in the volumes before us by Lord Hervey* s description of 
himself. He writes from St. James’s, December 9, 1732, to his physician, 
Dr. Cheyne, the celebrated advocate for vegetable diet ; — 

** To let you know that I continue one of your most pious votaries, and to tell j’^ou 
the method 1 am in. In the first place, I never take wine nor malt drink, or any 
liquid but water and milk-tea ; in the next, I cat no meat but the whitest, youngest, 
and tenderest, nine times in ten nothing but chicken, and never more than the quan- 
tity of a small one at a meal. 1 seldom eat any supper, but if any, nothing absolutely 
but bread and water ; two days in the week I eat no flesh ; my breakfast is dry 
biscuit not sweet, and green tea ; I have left off butter, as bilious ; I eat no salt, nor 
any sauce but bread sauce. I take a Scotch pill once a week, and thirty grains of 
Indian root when rny stomach is loaded, my head giddy, and my appetite gone. I 
have not bragged of the persecutions I su&!r in this cause ; but the attacks made 
upon me by ignorance, impertinence, and gluttony are innumerable and incredible.” 

Such was his state in 1732 : — and when he made his will eleven years 
later and seven weeks before his death, (a curious document which Mr. 
Croker should see for a second edition,) he observes, “ I was not strong 
enough to write the above written will, but I have read it twice over and 
corrected it in several places in the spelling, and do publish it as my will.” 
Poor Lord Hervey ! — Surely Pope was not the only person who might 
justly complain of “the libelled person and the pictured shape.” 

The character of Frederick Prince of Wales is one of the best-drawn 
characters in the two volumes. — 

“ The contradictions ho was made up of were these lie was at once both faUc and 
sincere; he was false by principal, and sincere from w'oakness, trying always to 
disguise the truths he ought not to have concealed, and from his levity ’'dis(;overing 
those he ought never to have suffered to escape him ; so that ho never told the truth 
when he pretended to confide, and was for ever telling the most improper and dishonest 
truth when anybody else had confided in him. lie was at once both lavish and 
avaricious, and always both in the wrong place, and without the least ray of either of 
the virtues often concomitant with these vices ; for he was profuse without liberality, 
and avaricious without economy. He was equally addicted to the weakness of making 
many friends and many enemies, for there w'as nobody too low or too bad for him to 
court, nor nobody too great or too good for liirn to betray. He desired without 
love, could laugh without being pleased, and weep without being grieved ; for which 
reason his mistresses never were fond of him, liis comj»anions never pleased w'ith him, 
and those he seemed to commiserate never relieved by him. When he aiwied at being 
merry in company, it was in so tiresome a manner that this mirth was to real cheer- 
fulness what wet wood is to a fire, that damps the flame it is brought to feed. His 
irresolution would make him take anybody’s advice who happened to be with him ; 
so that jealousy of being thought to bo influenced (so prevalent in weak people and 
consequently those who are most influenced) always made him say something depre- 
ciating to the next comer of him that advised him last. With these qualifications, 
true to nobody, and seejii through by everybody, it is easy to imagine nobody hatl 
any regard for him : what regard, indeed, was it possible anybody could have for a 
man who had no truth in his words, no justice in his inclination, no integrity in his 
commerce, no sincerity in his professions, no stability in his attachments, no sense in 
bis conversation, no dignity in his behaviour, and no judgment in his conduct?” 

This was the father of George III. That the Prince could use a woman 
ill is known to the readers of Johnson from his well-known line— 

Yet Vane could tell what ills from beauty spring. 
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The kdy had, however, spirit enough to resent her injuries, and prudence 
enough to allow Lord llcrvey to record her wrongs in a letter to the 
Prince. — 

“ Considering the manner in which I have lived with your Royal Highness, I think 
I might, without being thought very impertinent, begin this letter with complaining^ 
that, when you have anything to say to me, your liXiyal Highness should think an 
ambassador necessary to go between us ; and tlmugh a harsh or unkind thing, I 
must own, would alw^ays be little consistent with what I think I have deserved from 

J ’^oiir Royal Highness, yet it would sure want no such additional weight as the 
etting another convey it, and consecpioiitly be a<;tpiaintcd with the little regard or 
concern you retain forme. That your Royal Highness is going to be married I may 
repine at but 1 appeal to you if ever 1 was so unreasonable as to reproach you 
with it, or to imagine that my interest was to be put in competition with the interest 
of England, or that what was right for your alfuirs wiih not to outweigh every con- 
shWation of mine. But that your Royal Highness should break with me in the 
most shocking way ; that you should not be content to abandon ino without banishing 
me, nor take yourself from me without driving mo from every other friend, relath)n 
and acquaintance, and depriving me of those comforts at a time when 1 shall want 
them most, is sure an aggravation to my bad fortune and unhappy situation which 
you are as much in the wrong to ask me as I should be myself to comply with. 
Vour Royal Highness need not be put in mind who I am, nor from whence you took 
me : that I acted not like what 1 was born, others may reproach me; but if you 
took mo from happiness and brought me to misery, that 1 might reproach you ; that 
1 have long lost your heart 1 have long seen and long mourned : to gain it, or rather 
to reward the gift you made mo of it, 1 sacrificed ray time, ray yt)uth, my character, 
the world, my family, and everything that a woman can sacriticc to a man she loves ; 
how little I considered my interest, you must know by ray never naming iny interest 
to you when I made this sacrifice, and by my trusting to your honour when I 
showed so little regard, when put in balance with my love, to my own. I have 
resigned everything lor your sake but my life ; and, haci you loved me still, T would 
have risked even that loo to please you ; hut as it is, I cannot think in ray state of health 
of going out of England far from all friends and all physicians 1 can trust, and 
of whom I stand in so much need. My child is the only consolation I have left. 1 
cannot leave him, nor shall anything hut death over make me quit the country ho is 
in. Yourltoyal lliglincss miiy do w'ith inc what you pleaso ; hut a Prince who is 
one (lay to rule this country will sure, for his own sake, never show he will make 
use of power to distress uiideserv(Mlly ; and that one who has put herself without 
conditions into his hands has the hardest terms imposed upon her, though she never 
in her life did one action that deserved anything but your favour, your compassion 
and your friendship ; and it is for these reasons I doubt not but your Royal Highness 
will on this occasion, for your own sake if not for »iino, do everything that will 
hinder you from being blamed and me from being more miserable than the reflection 
of what is past must necessarily make one who has known what it was to be happy, 
and (jan never expect to taste that * ♦ ♦ again. I know how vain it would 

be to think reproaches could ever regain a heart which kindness could not keep ; and 
for that reason 1 will add nothing more than to assure your Royal Highness 1 shall 
ever wish you health, prosperity, and happiness, and shall ever be, with unalterable 
aifection, &c.” 

Walpole’s influence and management will be better understood from 
the following short passage in Lord Ilervey, than from fifty pages in 
Coxe’s Life of Sir Robert. — 

“ All this summer (1734) the Queen used to see Sir Robert Walpole every Monday 
evening regularly, and at other times casually ; but at every conference she had with 
him (as he told me), though she always said he had convinced her, and that she 
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would ffive in to thp accommodation, yet day after day. for three weeks together, she 
made him put oft' the setting on foot those measures which ought to have been taken 
in consequence of that conviction. And what is very surprising, yet what I know to 
be true, the arguments of Sir Robert Walpole convoyed through the Queen to the 
King, so wrought upon him, that they quite changed the colour of his Majesty’s sen- 
timents, though they did not tinge the channel through which they flowed. When 
Lord Hervey told Sir Robert he had made this observation, Sir Robert said it was 
true, and agreed with him how extraordinary it was that she should be either able or 
willing to repeat what he said with energy and force sufficient to convince another 
without being convinced herself. However, said Sir Robert Walpole, ‘ I shall 
carry my point at last ; but you, myLord, are enough acquainted with this Court 
to know that nothing can be done in it but by degrees ; should I tell cither the 
King or the Queen what I propose to bring them to six miuiths hence I could never 
succeed. Step by step I can carry them perhaps the road I wish ; but if I ever 
show them at a distance to what end that road leads, they stop short, and all my 
designs are always defeated.’ ” 

The king’s fondness for his consort is curiously illustrated by a last 
request, the truth of which Mr. Milman attests in a brief communication 
to Mr. Croker. — 

“George II., as the last proof of his attachment, gave directions that his remains 
and those of Queem Caroline should be mingled together. Ac(;ordingIy, the two 
coffins were placed in a large stone sarcophagus, and one side of each of the wooden 
coffins withdrawn. This >vas a tradition at Westminster Abbey, of which I myself 
have seen the confirmation, in my opinion conclusive ; aud us the royal vault in 
Westminster Abbey may never be again opened, it may be curious to preserve the 
record. On the occasion of the removal, in 1837, of a still-born cliild of the Duke of 
Cumberland (Kinf/ of Hanover') to Windsor, a Secretary-of-State’s warrant (wliich is 
necessary) arrived empowering the Doan and Chapter to open the vault. 1 was re- 
quested by the Doan to superintend the business, which took place by night. In the 
middle of the vault, towards the further end, stands the largo stone sarcophagus, and 
against the wall are still standing the two sides of the coffins which arc withdrawn. I 
saw and examined them closely, and have no doubt of the fact. Tile vault contains 
only the family of George II.” 

In these days when tlie rights of the people and the power of the Crown 
are. matter of so much discussion, and new forms of government are 
attempted in established nioiiarchie.s, it is amusing to read what a masculine- 
minded woman (which Queen Caroline certainly was) had to say upon such 
grave matters of inquiry, . 

“I have hoard her at difforont times speak with groat indignation against assertnrs 
of the people’s rights ; have heard her call the King, not witliout some despite, the 
humble servant of the Parliament — the* pensitner of his people — a puppet of sovereignty 
that was forced to go to them for every shilling he wanted, that was obliged to court 
those who were always abusing him, and could do nothing of himself. And once 
added, that a good deal of that liberty that made them so insolent, if slio could do it, 
should be much abridged ; nor was it possible for the best prince in the world to be 
very solicitous to pnjcure benefits for subjects that never cared to trust him. At 
other times she was more upon her guard : I have heard her say she wondered how 
the English could imagine that any sensible prince would take away tlieir liberty if 
he could. *Mon Dieuf she cried, ‘what a figure would this poor island make in 
Europe if it were not for its government ! It is its excellent free government that 
makes all its inhabitants industrious, as they know that what they get nobody can 
lake from them ; it is its free government, too, that makes foreigners send their 
money hither, because they know it is secure, and that the prince cannot touch it : 
and since it is its freedom to which this kingdom owes Everything that makes it great, 
what prince, who had his senses, and knew that his own greatness depended on the 
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greatness of the country over which he reigned, would wish to take away what made 
both him and them considerable ? 1 had as lief,* added she, ‘ be Elector of Hanover 

as King of England, if the government was the same. Qui diable that had anything 
el^, would take you all, or think you worth having, if you had not your liberties ? 
Your island might be a very pretty thing in that case for Bridgcman and Kent to out 
out into gardens ; but, for the figure it w'ould make in Europe, it would be of no more 
conse(iuenee here in the West than Madagascar is in tlfe East : and for this reason^ 
as impudent and las insolent ns you all are with your troublesome liberty— your 
princes, if they are sensible, wilf’^ather bear with 3 "oiir impertinences than cure them 
—a way that would lessen their influence in Europe full as much as it would incrcaso 
their power at home.*** 

The following verses, which gave, as Lord Ilervey tells us, great offence 
to the King, will serve for a specimen of the strain in which the libels, 
satires and lampoons of those days were composed : — 

^ “You may strut, dapper George, but ’twillfcl be in vain ; 

We know ’tis Queen Caroline, not 3 "OU, that reign— 

You govern no more than J3on Philip of Spain. 

Then if you would have us fall down and adore you, 

Lock up your fat spouse, as your dad did before you.’* 

Of the liberty of unlicensed printing, take the following examples record- 
ed by the courtly pen of the noble historian : — 

“ An old lean, lame, blind horse w as turned into the streets, with a broken saddle 
on bis back and a pillion behind it, and on the horse’s forehead this inscriptioa 
was fixed : — 

“ Let nobody stop me — I am the King’s Hanover Equipage, going to fetch his 
Majesty and his * to England,” 

At the Uoyal Exchange, a paper with these words was stuck up : 

“ It is reported that his Flanoveriun Majesty designs to visit his British dominions 
for three months in the spring.” 

On St. James’s gate this advertisement was pasted : — 

“ Lost or strayed out of this house, a man who has left a wife and six children on 
the parish ; whoever will give an 3 ’ tidings of him to the churchwardens of Rt, 
James’s Parish, so as he may be got again, slwiW vacels Q four shillings and sijcpem^e 
reward, N.B. This reward will nut be increased, nobody judging him to deservo 
a cToicn.” 

Laud in his Troubles records several pasquinades of this kind pasted on 
posts and gates by those jeering wits, the Ldndon apprentices ; and all 
readers of English liistory will remember the famous “ three things to be 
seen,*’ which were stuck on the gates of Lord Clarendon’s house in Picca- 
dilly. A collection of English poliAal pasquinades and of the best of our 
political songs would make a curious and instructive work. — Here, how- 
ever, we must part (for the present) from two most readable volumes ; 
which even Sir Robert Walpole — who is said to have called all history a 
lie — would perhaps have admitted to be nearer the truth than many works 
making greater pretensions to historical accuracy. We may not impro- 
bably, however, return to them again, for a further gleaning. — Athenamm. 
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Voltaire^ From Lamartine^s Girondins. 

It was at this period that the Assembly ordered the removal of Voltaire’s 
remains to the Pantheon ; philosophy thus avenged itself on the anathe- 
mas that had been thundered forth, even against the ashes of the great 
innovator. The body of Voltaire, on his death, in Paris a. d. 1778, had 
been furtively removed by his nephew at night, and interred in the Church 
of the Abbey of Sellieres in Champaigne ; and when the nation sold this 
Abbey, the cities of Troyes and Romilly mutually contended for the 
honour of possessing the bones of the greatest man of the age. The city 
of Paris where he had breathed his last, now claimed its privilege as 
the capital of France, and ffldressed a petition to the National Assembly, 
praying that Voltaire’s l^y might be brought back to Paris and interred 
in the Pantheon, that Cathedral of philosophy. The Assembly eagerly hail- 
ed the idea of this homage, that traced liberty back to its original source. 
"The people owe their freedom to him,” said Regnault de Saint Jean 
d’Angely, " for by enlightening them, he gave them power ; nations are 
enthralled by ignorance alone, and when the torch of reason displays to 
them the ignominy of bearing these chains they blush to wear them, 
and snap them asunder.” 

On the 11th of July, the departmental and municipal authorities went 
in state to the barrier of Charenton, to receive the mortal remains of Vol- 
taire, which were placed on the ancient site of the Bastille, like a con- 
queror on his trophies ; his coffin was exposed to public gaze, and a pedes- 
tal was formed for it of stones torn from the foundations of his ancient 
stronghold of Tyranny ; and thus Voltaire when dead triumphed over 
those stones which had triumphed over and confined him when living. On 
one of the blocks was the inscription, " Receive on this spot^ where des- 
potism once fettered^ the honours decreed to thee hy thy country 


Removal of his remains to the Pantheon, 

The next day, when the rays of a brilliant sun had dissipated the mists of 
the night, an immense concourse of people followed the car that bore Vol- 
taire to the Pantheon. This car was drawn by twelve white horses, har- 
nessed four abreast ; their manes pl^i|^d with flowers and golden tassels, 
and the reins held by men dressed in antique costumes, like those depicted 
on the medals of ancient triumphs. On the car was a funeral couch, ex- 
tended on which was a statue of the philosopher, crowned with a wreath. 
The National Assembly, the departmental and municipal bodies, the con- 
stituted authorities, the Magistrates, and the army, surrounded, preceded, 
and followed the sarcophagus. The boulevards, the streets, the public 
places, the windows, the roofs of houses, even the trees, were crowded 
with spectators ; and the suppressed murmurs of vanquished intolerance 
could not restrain this feeling of enthusiasm. Every eye was riveted on 
the car ; for the new school of ideas felt that it was the proof of their 
victory that was passing before them, and that "philosophy remained mis- 
tress of the field of battle. 
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The details of this ceremony were magnificent, and in spite of its pro- 
fane and theatrical trappings, the features of every man that followed 
the car wore the expression of joy, arising from an intellectual triumph. 
A large body of cavalry, who seemed to have now offered their arms 
at the shrine of intelligence, opened the march. Then followed the 
inufBed drums, to whose notes were added •the roar of the artillery 
that formed a part of the cortege. The scholars of the Colleges of 
Paris, the patriotic societies, the battalions of the national guard, the 
workmen of the dificrent public journals, the persons employed to 
demolish the foundations of the Bastille, some bearing a portable press, 
which struck off different inscriptions in honour of Voltaire, as the pro- 
cession moved on ; others carrying the chains, the collars and bolts, 
and bullets found in the dungeons and arsenals of the state prisons ; and 
lasfiy busts of Voltaire, Kousscau, and Mirabtiau, marched between the 
troops and the populace. On a litter was displayed the procbs^vcrhal for 
the electors of ^89, that Hegyra of the insurrection. On another stand, 
the citizens of tlie Faubourg Saint Antoine exhibited a plan in relief of the 
Bastille, the flag of the Donjon, and a young girl, in the costume of an 
Amazon, who had fought at the siege of this fortress. Here and there, 
pikes surmounted with the Phrygian cap of liberty arose above the crowd, 
and on one of them was a scroll bearing the inscription — “ From this steel 
sprung liberty.’* 

All the actors and actresses of the theatres of Paris followed the statue 
of him who for sixty years had inspired them ; the title of his principal 
works were inscribed on the sides of a Pyramid that represented his immor- 
tality. His statue, formed of gold and crowned with laurel, was borne on 
the shoulders of citizens, wearing the costumes of the nations and the times 
whose manners and costumes he had depicted ; and the seventy volumes 
of his works were contained in a casket, also of gold. The members of the 
learned bodies, and of the principal Academies of the kingdom surrounded 
this ark of philosophy. Numerous bands of music, some marching with 
the troops, others stationed along the road of the procession, saluted the 
car as it passed with loud bursts of harmony, and filled the air with the 
enthusiastic strains of liberty, the procession stopped before the principal 
tlicatres. A hymn was sung in honour of hiS genius, and the car then 
resumed its march. On their arrival at the quai that bears his name, the 
car stopped before the house of M. de Villette, where Voltaire had breathed 
liis last and where his heart was pi%scrved. Evergreen shrubs, garlands of 
leaves, and wreaths of roses decorated the front of the house, which bore the 
inscription, “ His fame is every where, and his heart is here.” Young 
girls dressed in white and wreaths of flowers on their heads, covered the 
steps of an amphitheatre erected before the house. Madame de Villette, to 
whom Voltaire had been a second father, in all the splendour of her beauty, 
and the pathos of her tears, advanced and placed the noblest of all his 
wreaths, the wreath of filial affection, on the head of the great philosopher. 

At this moment the crowd burst into one of the hymns of the poet 
Cherrier, who, up to his death, most of all men cherished the memory of 
Voltaire. Madame de Villette and the young girls of the amphitheatre 
descended into the street, now strewed with flowers, and walked before the 
car. The the^itre Franyais, then situated in the Faubourg St. Germain, 
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had erected a triumphal arch on its peristyle. On each pillar a medallion 
was fixed, bearing in letters of gilt bronze the title of the principal dramas 
of the poet ; on the pedestal of the statue erected before the door of the 
theatre was written, “ He wrote Irene at eighty-three years ; at seventeen 
he wrote (Edipus^ 

The immense procession^ did not arrive at the Pantheon until 10 o’clock 
at night, for the day had not been sufficiently long for this triumph. The 
coffin of Voltaire was deposited between those of Descartes and Mirabeau, 
— tlie spot predestined for this intermediary genius between philosophy and 
policy, between the design and the execution. This apotheosis of modern 
philosophy, amidst the great events that agitated the public mind, was a 
convincing proof that the revolution comprehended its own aim, and that 
it sought to be the inauguration of those two principles represented by 
these cold ashes — intelligence and liberty. It was intelligence that 
triumphantly entered the city of Louis XIV. over the ruins of the preju- 
dices of birth. It was philosophy taking possession of the city and the 
temple of Sainte Genevieve. The remains of two schools, of two ages, and 
two creeds were about to strive for the mastery even in the tomb. Philoso- 
phy who, up to this hour, had timidly shrunk from the contest, now 
revealed her latest inspiration — that of transferring the veneration of the 
age from one great man to another. 


Voltairds Character. 

Voltaire, the sceptical genius of France in modern ages, combined, in 
himself, the double passion of this people at such a period — the passion of 
destruction, and the desire of innovation, hatred of prejudices, and love of 
knowledge ; he was destined to be the standard-bearer of destruction ; his 
genius, although not the most elevated, yet the most comprehensive in 
France, has hitherto been only judged by fanatics or his enemies. Im- 
piety deified his very vices ; superstition anathematised his very virtues ; 
in a word, despotism, when it again seized on the reins of Government in 
France, felt that to reinstate tyranny it would be necessary first to unseat 
Voltaire from his high position in the national opinion. Napoleon, during 
fifteen years, paid writers who degrade,^ vilify, and deny the genius of Vol- 
taire; he hated his name, as might must ever hate intellect; and so 
long as men yet cherished the memory of Voltaire, so long he felt his posi- 
tion was not secure, for tyranny stands’ ns much in need of prejudice to 
sustain it as a falsehood of uncertainty and darkness ; the restored Church 
could no longer suffer his glory to shine with so great a lustre ; she had 
the right to hate Voltaire, not to deny his genius. 

If we judge of men by what they have done, then Voltaire is incontest- 
ably the greatest writer of modern Europe. No one has caused, through 
the powerful influence of his genius alone, and the perseverance of his will, 
so great a commotion in the minds of men ; his pen aroused a world, and 
has shaken a far mightier empire than that of Charlemagne, the European 
empire of a theocracy. His genius was not force but light. Heaven had 
destined him not to destroy but to illuminate, and* wherever he trod light 
followed him, for reason (which is light) had destined him to be first her 
poet, then her apostle, and lastly her idol. 
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Voltaire was born a plebeian in an obscure street of old Paris,* whilst 
Louis XIV. and Bossuet reigned in all the pomp of absolute power and 
Catholicism at Versailles ; the child of the people, the Moses of 
incredulity, grew up amidst them ; the secrets of destiny seem thus 
to sport with men, and are alone suspected when they have ex- 
ploded. The throne and the altar had attained their culminating 
point in France. The Due d’ Orleans, as regent, governed during an 
interregnum — one vice in the room of another, weakness instead of 
pride. This life was easy and agreeable, and corruption avenged itself 
for the monacal austerity of the last year of Madame de Maintenon and 
Le^llier. Voltaire, alike precocious by audacity as by talent, began 
already to sport with those weapons of the mind of which he was destined, 
after years, to make so terrible a use. The regent, all unsuspicious of 
danger, suffered him to continue, and repressed, for form’s sake alone, 
some of the most audacious of his outbreaks, at which he laughed even 
whilst he punished them, The incredulity of the age took its rise in 
debauchery and not in examination, and the independence of thought was 
rather a libertinage of manners, than a conclusion arising from reflection. 
There was vice in irreligion, and of this Voltaire always savoured, llis 
mission began by a contempt and derision of holy things, which, even 
though doomed to destruction, should be touched with respect. From 
thence arose that mockery, that irony, that cynicism too often on the lips, 
and in the heart, of the apostles of reason ; his visit to England gave 
assurance and gravity to his incredulity, for in France he had only known 
libertines, in London he knew philosophers ; he became passionately 
attached to eternal reason, as we are all eager after what is new, and he felt 
the enthusiasm of the discovery. In so active a nature as the French, 
this cntliusiasm and this hatred could not remain in mere speculation as in 
the mind of a native of the north. Scarcely was he himself persuaded than 
he wished in his turn to persuade others ; his whole life became a multi- 
plied action tending to one end, the abolition of theocracy, and the 
establishment of religious toleration and liberty. He toiled at this with all 
the powers with which God had gifted him, he* even employed falsehood 
(ruse) aspersion, cynicisms and immorality: he used even those arms 
that respect for God and man denies to the wise ; he employed his virtue, 
his honour, his renown, to aid in this overthrow ; and his apostleship 
of reason had too often the appearance of a profanation of piety ; lie 
ravaged the temple instead of protecting it. 

From the day when he resolved upon this war against Christianity, he 
sought for allies also opposed to it. His intimacy with the King of 
Prussia, Frederic IL had this sole inducement. He desired the support of 
thrones against the priesthood. Frederic, who partook of his philosophy, 
and pushed it still further, even to atheism and the contempt of mankind, 
was the Dionysius of this modern Plato. Louis XV. whose interest it was 
to keep up a good understanding with Prussia, dared not to show his anger 

♦ Itliiall)een generally understood that Voltaire was born at Ohatenay, near Paris 
in February, 1694. — II. T. K. 
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against a man whom the King considered as his friend. Voltaire, thus 
protected by a sceptre, redoubled his audacity. He put thrones on one 
side, whilst he affected to make their interests mutual with his own, by 
pretending to emancipate them from the domination of Rome. He handed 
over to iGngs the civil liberty of the people, provided that they would aid 
him in acquiring the liberty of conscience. He even affected — perhaps he 
felt — respect for the absolute power of Kings. He pushed that respect so 
far as even to worship their weaknesses. He palliated the infamous vices 
of the Great Frederic, and brought philosophy on its knees before the mis- 
tresses of Louis XV. Like the courtezan of Thebes, who built one of the 
pyramids of Egypt from the fruits of her debaucheries, Voltaire did not 
blush at any prostitution of genius, provided that the wages of his servility 
enabled him to purchase enemies against Christ. He enrolled them by 
millions throughout Europe, and specially in France. Kings were remiifded 
of the middle ages, and of the thrones outraged by the Popes. They did 
not see, without umbrage and secret hate, the clergy as powerful as them- 
selves with the people, and who under the name of cardinals, almoners, 
bishops or confessors, spied or dictated its creeds even to courts them- 
selves. The parliaments, that civil clergy, a body redoubtable to 
sovereigns themselves, detested the mass ol' the clergy, although they 
protected its faith and its decrees. The nobility, warlike, corrupted, 
and ignorant, leaned entirely to the unbelief which freed it from all 
morality. Finally the bourgeoiaiey well informed or learned, prefaced 
the emancipation of the third estate by the insurrection of the new condi- 
tion of ideas. Such were the elements of the revolution in religious 
matters. Voltaire laid hold of them, at the precise moment, with that 
coup deceit of strong instinct which sees clearer than genius itself. To an 
age young, fickle, and unrellecting, he did not present reason under the 
form of an austere philosophy, but beneath the guise of a facile freedom of 
ideas, and a scoffing irony, lie would not have succeeded in making his 
age think. He did succeed in making it smile, he never attacked it in 
front, nor with his face uncovered, in order that he might not set 
the laws in array against him ; and to avoid the fate of Servitius, 
he, the modern iEsop, attacked under imaginary names the tyranny 
which he wished to destroy. He concealed his hate in history, the 
drama, light poetry, romance, and even in jests. His genius was a 
perpetual allusion, comprehending all his age, but impossible to be seized 
.on by his enemies. He struck, but his hand was concealed, yet the 
struggle of a man against a priesthood, an individual against an institution, 
a hfe against eighteen centuries, was by no means destitute of courage. 


His devotion — hie dejicienciee. 

There is an incalculable power of conviction and devotion of idea, in the 
daring of one against all, to brave at once, with no other power than indi- 
vidual reason, with no other support than conscience, human consideration 
that cowardice of the mind, masked under respect for errors ; to dare 
hatred of earth and the anathema of heaven, is the heroism of the writer. 
Voltaire was not a martyr in his body, but he consented to be one in his 
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name, and devoted it during his life and after his death. He condemned 
his own ashes to be thrown to the winds, and not to have either an 
asylum or a tomb. He resigned himself even to lengthened exile in 
exchange for the liberty of a free combat. He isolated himself voluntarily 
from men, in order that their too close contact might not interfere with 
his thoughts. f 

At eighty years of age, feeble, and feeling his death nearly approaching, 
he several times made his preparations hastily, in order to go and struggle 
still, and die at a distance from the roof of his old age. I'lie unwearied 
activity of his mind was never checked for a moment. lie carried his 
gaiety even to genius, and under that pleasantry of his whole life we may 
perceive a grave power of perseverance and conviction. Such was the 
character of this great man. The enlightened serenity of his mind cou- 
ceafed the depth of its workings ; under the joke and laugh his constancy 
of purpose was hardly sufiiciently recognised. lie suffered all with a 
laugh, and was willing to endure all, even in absence from his native land, 
in his last frieudshi})s, in his refused fame, in his blighted name, in his 
memory accursed, lie took all, bore all for the sake of the triumph of the 
independence of human reason. Devotion does not change its worth in 
changing its cause, and this was his virtue in the eyes of posterity. He 
was not the truth, but he was its precursor, and walked in advance of it. 

One thing was wanting to him, the love of a God. lie saw him in mind, 
and he detested those ]>hantoms which ages of darkness had taken for him, 
and adored in his stead. He rent away with rage those clouds which 
prevent the divine idea from beaming purely on mankind ; but his weak- 
ness was rather hatred against error than faith in the Divinity. Tlie 
sentiment of religion, that sublime resume of human thoughts, that reason 
which enlightened by enthusiasm, mounts to God as a flame, and unites 
itself with him in the unity of the creation with the (heator, of the ray 
with the focus — this, Voltaire never felt in his soul. Thence sprung the 
results of his philosophy ; it created neither morals, nor worship, nor 
charity ; it only decomposed — destroyed. Negative, cold, corrosive, sneer- 
ing it operated like poison — it froze — ^it killed — it never gave life. Thus 
it never produced — even against the errors it assailed, which were but the 
human alloy of a divine idea — the whole effect il should have elicited. It 
made sceptics, instead of believers. The theocratic reaction was prompt 
and universal as it ought to have been. Impiety clears the soul of its 
consecrated errors, but does not fill the heart of man. Impiety alone will 
never ruin a human worship ; a faith destroyed must be replaced by a faitli, 
Jt is not given to irreligion to destroy a religion on earth. There is but a 
religion more enlightened which can really triumph over a religion fallen 
into contempt, by replacing it. The earth cannot remain without an altar, 
and God alone is strong enough against God. 
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Trijles ; an Essdy on things too trivial to he mentioned, 

A very unimportant subject the reader may imagine, but he is mistaken 
if he think so. It is one of the most important and exceedingly difficult 
to treat as it ought to be treated. The general peace and tranquillity of 
nations may be dependent upon great matters, but the happiness of indi- 
viduals, which is the real happiness of mankind, depends upon trifles — 
trifles, too, so very insignificant, that you are ashamed to mention them. 
It is said of a luxurious king of Nineveh, that even a stray feather on his 
couch annoyed him, so soft and effeminate was he. But even the rough 
ploughman and jolly farmer may say the same of himself ; for in taking his 
forty winks after dinner or supper in his arm-chair, if he happens to sit even 
on a crease of his nethersy or if one leg be not laid over the other in a 
comfortable fashion, he hitches and shifts and works himself into position, 
with as much earnestness of mind and seriousness of manner as a general 
himself would exhibit in the midst of a battle, or a King of France in the 
midst of a Parisian * 6meute. The trifles are all-important to him for the 
time, and that time is perhaps an hour, or perhaps only half an hour ; but 
it is a comfortable half hour to which he looks forward with satisfaction as 
to a solace, an important item in a day’s list of pleasure which makes life 
itself more sweet and its burdens endurable. 

You might make a man’s life wretched ; you might drive him to suicide 
by overwhelming him with trifling annoyances. Give him fleas and mus- 
quitoes to sleep with, and cats on the tiles to serenade him by night, or 
give him a nagging wife to lecture him when awake, and to punch him for 
snoring when he falls asleep ; or take away his night-cap and shirt to the 
washing without laying out another ; forget to make his bed ; take away 
his soap or his towel, so that when he has washed his face in the morning 
and looks for something to dry it withal, he finds nothing, and is compel- 
led in haste to take his pocket-handkerchief, or a duster, or the bed linen, 
or the counterpane. Then when he comes down stairs to breakfast, ^et 
him find his tea full of leaves and tea dust, or his coffee made with cold 
water, and his toast smoked or covered with ashes and small cinders ; his 
egg boiled too hard, or not hard enough ; his egg-spoon just as he left it 
yesterday, gilt with yolk : no milk in the house, the milk-man has not 
called, the servant just gone out for it; “Bring my boots, then;” “Not 
cleaned yet, she’ll be in immediately.” If a man be in the habit of swear- 
ing, such trifles are sure to set him agoing ; and if he be of a sulky disposi- 
tion, they not only make him miserable for the day, but they fester in his 
mind, and disqualify him for his ordinary employment. A constant repeti- 
tion of such annoyances would destroy the finest temper, and make life a 
burden. And yet there is none of these which is not in itself regarded 
as a trifle, and the whole series is merely toughed at as a source of 
annoyance. 
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These trifles have a certain weight — a weight that may be felt by all ; ' 
hut there are many that seem to be quite imponderable and imperceptible 
except to the sensitive, who are rendered miserable by them. We have 
met some persons in private life, and have received letters in our editorial 
capacity from many, who are suspicious of every smile upon the lips of 
those who approach or even look at them. Many years ago, we used to 
pass a workman, in the suburbs, going to breakfast as we were going into 
town ; and we happened at that time to be often in a cheerful or merry 
mood, smiling, and even laughing, at our own thoughts — not even thinking 
of the workman, and seldom even perceiving him. It so chanced, however 
that those occasional smiles of ours became sources of great annoyance to 
this man, and irritated him exceedingly ; so that at last he screwed up his 
courage to challenge us for our insolence and demand satisfaction. He 
sto^pped us on the highway, and said, “ I have often remarked, sir, that 
I never pass you on the road without perceiving a smile on your counte- 
nance. How that smile should come on just precisely at the time when I 
pass, without an intentional insult to me, is more than 1 can understand. 

rd have you look to your manners after this ; for, by , I won’t stand 

it no longer.” What could we answer to such an accusation? We, of 
course, protested that we were not smiling at him, but at our own thoughts. 
But this was to no purpose ; he only became the more positive and vehement, 
and swore that if we ever smiled again in his presence,*he’d make us smart 
for it. To avoid this sensitive and dangerous neighbour, we took another road, 
and avoided him ever after. No doubt he tells the story in his own way, as 
a proof of his own success in checking the insolence of impertinent gents. 

Smiles are not always pleasant. If you smile at the wrong time — when 
you ought to look serious — if you give even the most imperceptible, b\it still 
discernible, smile, when a man is making a statement, or labouring with an 
argument, or quotiiig a verse of poetry, or using a Latin phrase, or speak- 
ing of his own courage, prudence, skill, respectability, or influence, then you 
have committed a blunder that may rankle in his breast for life ; for it is 
too trifling for him to mention, however acutely he may feel it, and ho 
notes it down in his memory as an affront to be avenged. You may feel 
the ctfects of it afterwards, when yo\i know nothiiyj of the cause. Nothing 
is more common than to hear of people speaking of the enmity of certain 
persons to whom they have given no provocation ; that is, of whicli they 
were conscious. But enmity never exists without a cause and a reason ; 
and we know not how often we may offend the sensitive feelings of others, 
even when actually making an effort to please them. Such persons of 
course, are very troublesome to deal with; but who is not? We liave 
heard of a young lady who conceived an insuperable dislike for her lover, 
because he picked his teeth at the dinner- table ; and she had not the courage 
to tell him of it. The gentleman, of course, never knew the primary 
cause of the rejection of his suit. She would find many other causes of 
dislike afterwards ; for this was merely the breaking of the spell, and 
when once the spell of love is broken, the bandage comes off the eyes. 
But this first alienated her heart ; for he had abstained from the habit in 
the time of respectful deftrence, and only returned to it when he found 
himself at home and thought himself secure. 
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If a man with a lollipop, or a plum-stone in his mouth, comes and leans 
over the back of the sofa where you are reading, and peeps over your 
shoulder, sucking and smacking his lips all the while, like a great lub- 
berly schoolboy, it makes you fidgetty and miserable. If you have any 
nerves at all, you cannot endure it. In fact, it would argue a want of taste 
or sensibility, if you could bear such conduct, which thick-skinned bears 
aud bulls are very apt to be guilty of because they want delicacy of feeling. 
It is also very uncomfortable to feel a shoe kicking, however gently or deli- 
cately, the chair on which you are sitting, or tapping the bottom of it right 
beneath, as Yankees, they say are very apt to do ; for they are ‘‘up to” 
all sorts of restless, unmannerly habits, especially with their nether extre- 
mities. The two moral editors of the BaUy News s model cheap paper — 
the pattern for all other papers, and the only respectable cheap weekly, (be- 
cause it was printed at the same office as the Daily News ) — quarrelled Aver 
a trifle of this description, and published it afterwards, in a circular to the 
public. S. and 11. sat together at the same table ; and S. very often, 
purposely or not, gave it a kick with his foot. H. requested S. not to do 
so, for it was very annoying. Then S. did it again. H. complained of 
the rudeness and the disturbance it gave to his thoughts. S., in reply, 
gave another kick ; and at last they parked. The model cheap paper is 
now no more. Whether the statement was true to the letter or not we 
have no means of determining ; bnt it is very evident that two editors 
never could agree together at the same table, if such conduct were perpe- 
trated by either. We do not wonder at the result, and the sudden extinc- 
tion of the model. In fact, if man and wife were to treat each other so at 
the tea-table, they would soon separate. It would be as good as a bill of 
divorce ; aud yet it seems a mere trifle to begin with ; but a trifle which 
magnifies itself enormously in the mind, where it rankles and begets 
enmities innumerable. “Behold Jiow great a matter a little tire kin- 
dleth !” A spark may set a city on fire. 

Lover’s quarrels are notorious for their trivial origin — the more trivial 
the more dangerous. Matters of importance in love are easily got over. 
But trifles are mountains. If you see two lovers go out to take a walk, 
you may wager a penny they will have a tiif before they come back. 
Something crosses their path ; one says it was a rabbit, the other says it 
was hare. They argue the point, and come to no conclusion. The 
lover thinks the sweetheart ought to yield, as men know more about such 
subjects than women. The sweetheart is determined not to yield, for she 
is sure it was a hare. Thus they quarrel, and perhaps they are not fully 
reconciled again for weeks. Sometimes, also, an article of dress will set 
them at variance. The lord prefers one kind of flower, the lady prefers 
another ; and instead of wearing the favourite colour of the lord, she wears 
her own. This puts the lord out of humour, and he makes the lady as 
miserable as himself. So the clouds come over the face of the sun, and 
the weather of love becomes dull and stormy for a week or two. All this is 
as Nature has ordained. Love is a species of weather, and weather is 
changeable, in this rainy land especially. In Egypt, where there is eter- 
nal sunshine, it is otherwise ; but thei^e it scorches, and puts out the eyes. 
It is better to have a succession of changes. 
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The primary source of this quarrelling is not, as is often imagined, bad- 
ness of temper, but a passion for perfect sympathy and unity. Even 
difference of opinion or taste is painful to the highly-refined, sensitive, and 
imaginative lover. He aims at perfection. The more cultivated the na- 
ture, the more fastidious the taste. A boor would never quarrel about 
such things. It would not matter to him if his sweetheart dressed like a 
parrot, in yellow, red, and green — whether she wore gloves or mittens, or 
red, blue, or white flowers in her hair. He has no taste, no preferences, 
no nerves. She is at perfect liberty to dress and do as she pleases. Fas- 
tidiousness is the result of taste, sometimes of temper also ; but even then 
it allies itself with taste, if only for an apology for its captiousness and 
rudeness. Pure taste, however, is fastidious, and would certainly interfere 
with an unsuitable dress, and take great offence if its judgment were 
dSpised or disapproved of. Now this offence, when it results from pure 
taste, is not an evidence of bad temper, but the necessary and unavoidable 
result of that desire for unity of sentiment and perfect sympathy of feeling 
between lovers which constitutes the happiness of love. The charm seems 
broken when this sympathy is lost. The object of love is immediately 
divested of half its beauty. It was expected to confer a sort of unclouded 
happiness, but here is a cloud and a very dark one, and one too which is 
likely to be the harbinger of many more. A storm is overhead, and love 
shrinks and cowers beneath it like a drenched crow. • 

The quarrels of neighbours and relations are very often quite as trifling 
in their origin as those of lovers. Friendships very seldom last for life, or 
even for many years. Families arc always changing their intimates. And 
the causes that lead to the cliange are infinitely various. Sometimes they 
are even imperceptible. The habit of visiting has been discontinued by 
absence from town, by family privations, or an excess of new acquaintances ; 
and coldness ensues, and perhaps offence is taken. The parties themselvf^s 
could perhaps scarcely enumerate the causes or reasons, they only feel the 
result. Sometimes a positive offence is taken. They are not invited to a 
rout, or a dinner, or a pic-nic, and some one else was invited whose 
acquaintanceship is more recent, but whose rank is greater. This touches 
the apple of the eye, a most deilcate and sensitive place, and cannot be 
forgiven. Yet no oflence was intended. It is only suspected, and cannot 
be mentioned — it is too trifling even to notice. It rankles within the 
breast or in the bosom of the family, and would even be denied, most 
energetically denied, were an apology made for the omission. Country 
people are particularly prone to such quarrels. The farther from town, 
the more formality in many respects there seems to be. Even in villages 
and rural districts, such sources of annoyance are frequent and vexatious, 
the more so, perhaps, that everybody knows what everybody is doing ; 
and when the rich give a rout, if you are not there you are talked of as 
one of the excluded. All the village gossips know it ; and if you are very 
sensitive and imaginative you feel what they are saying, though you do 
not hear it, and you blush like one of our late correspondents, at what 
you hear within yourselves of the clatter of the neighbourhood. In Lon- 
don there is little of this, at least until you rise to the very highest circle, 
which is comparatively small ; and there the same annoyances are 
experienced by those whose names are not published in the list of fashion- 
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ables who figured at the soirees of the great. But in the sphere below 
the greatest, whose lists are not published, there is comparative ease of 
mind upon this subject, for nobody knows who is giving parties, and who 
was there. 

Brothers and sisters, also, must not be forgotten. They are generally 
tiresoine creatures. Our young lady correspondents often complained of 
their tiresome brothers, who find fault with them for everything, call them 
stupid, awkward, impudent and everything but ugly — they dare not do 
that. Then they call their writing mere scratching, their spelling shame- 
ful, their grammar wretched, and their ignorance deplorable. All superla- 
tive expressions — no kind words. And this is all the thanks they get for 
darning their stockings, sewing on their shirt-buttons, and hemming their 
cravats. These are not trifles certainly. They are mountains of offence. 
But we must trace them to their origin. They begin in trifles. 
shakes his foot when sitting beside Mary. Mary touches the table when 
Tom is writing. Tom shakes his pen on Mary’s dress, Mary cries and 
calls Tom a good-for-nothing jolt head, and throws a hassock on his manu- 
script ; and so it goes on till kindness is subdued, and the tones of criti- 
cism, banter, and reproach, become the usual tones of conversation be- 
tween them. It is very seldom that quarrels begin with any thing else but 
trifles — trifles which lead to other trifles greater than themselves ; and 
last of all, to mountains of offence — chasms also, deep chasms, which 
separate friends and relations for ever. They are therefore of immense 
importance, and should not be wantonly played with when seen to irritate 
and give offence ; for offence, once taken and seriously felt, makes the 
temper more susceptible to other offences ever after. The spell is broken, 
and, like the China vase that is once fractured, it cannot be mended with- 
out leaving a scar for ever. It is very questionable whether serious quar- 
rels of any description are ever afterwards thoroughly made up. We sus- 
pect that they are only mended like the porcelain vase. A deep offence 
can never be forgotten. But it may be sometimes useful in correcting 
the errors of previous conduct, and thus rendering the two parties more 
endurable to one another. Quarrels are good teachers — they reveal the 
faults of both parties to themselves respectively ; and, if we be willing to 
learn from the dictates of experience, they certainly supply excellent counsel 
for the future regulation of the conduct. They increase our prudence and 
discretion, but they destroy the bloom and the tenderness of early affection. 

This leads us to the moral use of the study of trifles. They are said to 
amuse weak minds, but they irritate strong ones, and they are not un- 
worthy the attention of great ones. Indeed, the greatest of moral teach- 
ers have always taken their illustrations from the most commonplace 
every-day occurrences. It is the province of true wisdom to turn these to 
account in the cultivation of the iniiid and the temper, and the promotion 
of personal, domestic, and social happiness. It is rather an evidence of 
weakness of mind to overlook trifles and busy oneself only about moun- 
tains. Such men are not fit for refined society, whose pleasures are derived 
from the smallest, the most delicate, and almost imperceptible niceties. 
Even the wing of a midge is a matter of importance when it goes into the 
eye ; a.nd refined society is all eye, and everything that is said or done is 
felt in its sphere of acute sensibility. 
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Wc sliall never get rid of the irritation occasioned by trifles ; nor is it 
desirable that we should. It is not only the evidence of our sensibility, 
but it is the sensibility itself, and criterion of taste, the test of excellence, 
or the primary cause of improvement in personal behaviour and in social 
etiquette. We are careful of our own manners, because we know from 
experience what it is to be oifended with those rf)f others. We study the 
niceties of behaviour, because of the pleasure which from experience we 
know tlicy are capable of affording to our fellow creatures. We should 
forget all our good manners if we forgot the offence of rude behaviour ; 
and we should never even learn to clothe our language, our tones of voice, 
or our actions with the polish of an elegant demeanour, if we were not 
acutely sensible of the pain wliich is inflicted by coarseness of speech 
and incivility of conduct. Pain of this description is the stimulant to 
improvement. The most dt^licate nerves are those that are most accutely 
sensitive to pain and to pleasure. Pleasure without pain is a natural 
impossibility, except through the instrumentality of good manners and 
perfect moral government. These shield us from the evil ; hut the poten- 
tial or possible evil exists for ever as a caution to prevent our relapse into 
bad behaviour . — Family Herald. 

The Gallic Corki or Commotion In the Poultry Yard of Europe, 

The cock is a very conceited creature. It is reported that a cock actually 
believes that it dispels the darkness by means of its crowing. Milton, with 
the capacious creed of every geimine poet, has adopted this idea in his 
" Allegro,” or “ Merry-rnan,” where he informs us that this affected con- 
sequential vanity — 

“ With its lively din. 

Scatters the rear of darkness thin'’* 

Then when the sun rises, the conceited animal actually believes it has risen 
by command of the lord of the })Oul try-yard. Then it gets up on a band 
or a pailing, a wicker-basket, or its own favourite heap of corruptible 
matter, and crows enormously. It seems as if it would go into convulsions 
with vanity. The crowing is more like a fit than a spontaneous movement. 
The same sort of fit takes place if, after defyhig the creature, you turn 
your back upon it and retire. It then thinks it has defeated you, and iij) 
it raises the shrill gallicant. This is to tell all the hens how well it has 
defended them, and that the enemy is put to flight. 

When a hen has laid an egg, a similar spirit seems to take possession of 
her. She does not care about the dawning of the day, or the rising of the 
sun. These are subjects of inferior importance to a hen. “ See what an 
egg I’ve laid — cuck-uck-uck-awe !” &c. The animal goes into perfect con- 
vulsions. It becomes possessed. It is pot a voluntary act, the cackle ; 
it is a powerful fit which almost chokes the creature. The cock, too, is as 
proud as the hen on this occasion. No sooner does it hear the cackle, 
than it knows at once the meaning of it, and up it jumps on the wicker, or 
the heap of straw and other substances, and announces to all the habitable 
world that an egg is laid ; chant answers to chant — cackle to crow. The 
fools t for no sooner does the cook hear of it, than she goes and secures 
the egg for her custard pudding. 
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One cock answers to another cock over all the land. Even in this 
Cockney land where we now write — so far from rusticity, that it takes us 
about an hour to walk out of the din of civilisation — we hear cock answer- 
ing to cock almost every night. It is an error to suppose that the animal 
begins to crow only at the dawn. It crows at intervals during the night, 
and particularly about midnight, when it seems to weary for the sun ; we 
often hear it at half-past eleven, before or after going to bed, and no sooner 
does one begin than at least a dozen are heard immediately succeeding. 
The one electrifies the other. They rise from their perches, flap their 
wings with great vehemence, hold up their necks, and make the whole 
neighbourhood resound. 

This bird represents the French nation, and with great propriety has the 
symbol been chosen. It has been imposed upon it by the name of Gallia 
or Gaul. Gallus is the Latin word for a cock, and France being the chief 
or most influential portion of old Gaul, it alone has preserved the name. 
The name has no doubt suggested the emblem. Nor could the French 
have found, in the whole vocabulary of natural history, a better emblem of 
themselves than this, which was merely suggested at first by a Latin pun. 
It is their favourite emblem too, if we may judge from their mouth-piece, 
Lamartine, who says in his France and Enyland^ that the cock “ has 
shown his neighbours that his crow can wake them up, and that he can 
see further ofl* than ,the horizon of his dunghill, preserve his generous 
habits, and wipe out the recollection of the imperial eagle’s haughty 
carriage.” When the French cock crows the other cocks begin to crow 
also. When the French people has laid an egg, the cackling is universal. 
The convulsion seizes hold of all the pullets, and there is quite a commo- 
tion in the coop. What an extraordinary thing a French egg is ! “ Peace 
and liberty born in one day in France !” a most remarkable occurrence — 

cuck-uck-uck-awe — cuck-awe,” &c. 

The first great egg that the hen laid was a monster. There was a 
mighty noise about it, and wonderful things were expected of the young 
bird ; but it turned out a crocodile, and alarmed even the hen itself. Hens 
are generally very much afraid when they bring forth ducks, and see them 
run into the water ; but to bring forth young crocodiles, with huge jaws, 
four feet, and neither wings nor feathers, is still more frightful. The hen 
went back to her nest in sorrow. She laid once more, and once more the 
convulsion seized her and all her neighbours. This egg was more harmless 
than the former ; but still it did not bring forth a young pullet, but only a 
snake, which took up its lodgment in the grass, and did a considerable 
amount of sly mischief. Another egg has now come forth, and all the 
poultry in Europe are a-cackling. What will come of this one it is hard 
to say. We do not pretend to be prophets. But the crowing and cackling 
are as loud and convulsive as eve^. The same inflated, vaunting, golden- 
age-promising style of proclamation characterises this as the two former. 
A great deal of heart is visible in the movement — a generous desire to do 
something permanently advantageous is abundantly manifest. But the 
heart alone is incapable without the head ; and we suspect — however 
wickedly — that there is more will than power to realise the dream of 
universal liberty, equality, and fraternity in Christendom, or even in France. 
Mountains higher and more rugged than the Alps have to be overcome ; 
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a road more difficult than the Simplon has to be cut, to form a free com- 
munication between minds which have been separated for ages by the most 
impassable of all mountains — the mountains of prejudice. This cannot be 
done by the mere laying of an egg, or by turning William Smith and his 
family out of France, and compelling them to take refuge in the British 
isles. • 

Some of our Chartists in England and Scotland seem very anxious to 
follow the example of the French hen, and to lay an egg too. They seem 
to think that they would be the better for so doing. AVait a little till the 
French egg be hatched. If it turn out a good bird, then that will prove 
an encouragement to other birds ; but in the meanwhile, as very serious 
commercial embarrassments attend a revolution in one leading nation of the 
world, it would be madness to get up two at the same time. We shall 
even for the French Revolution. Our fellow-countrymen are driven 
out of France even without their wages ; they are just told to be off by 
the men of liberty, equality, and fraternity ; and they are coming over 
here in hundreds, in the capacity of paupers. English capital in France is 
also much reduced in value ; trade is considerably interrupted, and may be 
still more so. Banks are giving way and others are likely to follow ; and 
such evils always press more heavily upon the poor than the rich ; for the 
bankers and rich merchants, even when they fail, contrive, like cats to fall 
upon their feet ; but their poor dependents are immediately discharged, 
and find themselves destitute ; for they have not been able, out of a scanty 
remuneration for daily labour, to feather their nests. If this third French 
egg turns out well, all Europe will benefit by it ; but not otherwise. We 
need not be afraid of losing the advantage ; we shall even be in advance of 
the French, We gain their experience, without their bloodshed and con- 
fusion. We shall have all the social reforms that they are able to realise, 
without the social disorder by which they are purchased. The former 
Revolution — that is, of 1830 — was the immediate cause of our own Reform. 
We obtained it very quietly without the loss of a single life. The French, 
who crowed and cackled over their egg, got no reform at all ; but merely 
made a leap, like an uncomfortable fish, from the frying-pan into the fire. 
We have been going on reforming ever since — doing little, we allow, for 
the sensible or perceptible benefit of the population ; but the French have 
been going back — obliterating even the traces of former liberty, destroying 
even the municipal rights of the nation, restraining the liberty of the press, 
and curtailing the list of constituency. It may be so again — we know 
not ; but it is quite as probable now as in 1 830, that we shall gain more in 
a quiet way by the French Revolution than the French themselves ; for 
they are a theoretical, we a practical, people. 

There is one thing to be remarked amid all this crowing — that the principal 
objects — ^liberty of speech and writing, and liberty of public meeting which 
are tantamount to the reign of the people — are already attained in this 
country without a revolution. We must confess, however, that it was not 
without a great and violent struggle. Our press liberty is as great as it 
possibly can be. The government interferes not at all. No public writer 
ever has the fear of the censor upon him whilst he is using his pen. The 
only censor that we have is the public ; and a severe censor the public is. 
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We are sure to be rebuked^ if we commit an indiscretion ; and punished, if 
we commit a fault. Every reader that we have is a censor ; and every 
correspondent exercises a certain amount of moral influence over us, to 
keep us in check. This combined influence is not only more conducive to 
order than any censorship which the government can exercise, but it is 
also more agreeable to tke mind of the writer ; for it does not assume 
the form of individual tyranny, but merely that of the spirit of the age 
— a personage against whom it is useless to complain, and whom it is folly 
to defy. 

No continental nation has yet established this liberty as we have it. 
Within the last few days they have had it in France and perhaps else- 
where ; but it has not as yet become a permanent feature of the country. 
It is long since a government prosecution of the press took place in England, 
and the government then lost so much more than it gained by the irrita- 
tion produced, that it has been deemed inexpedient to persist. When 
Hone was prosecuted in 1817, for parodysing the Liturgy, and giving it a 
political and satirical character, he was defended by the nobility and gentry 
themselves. The Duke of Bedford, head of the llussell family, subscribed 
100 guineas for his defence. The Earl of Darlington the same, and the 
Earl of Seftoii the same. A member of the House of Lords, who called 
himself only an enemy to persecution, subscribed ^100 ; the Earl of 
Tavistock ^*50 ; Sir. Francis Burdott ^100, &c. The subscriptions were 
very large, and yet such a publication as that of Hone’s would not take 
the fancy of the present free generation. It would be condemned at once 
by the public taste. It is merely such a thing as is sometimes cried, sung 
or chaunted in the streets by the very sediment of the population. The 
parody of the Lord’s prayer, as published by Hone, may suffice as a specimen 
— “ O Lord, w ho art in the Treasury, w hatsoever be thy name — thy power be 
prolonged — thy will be done throughout the empire as it is in each session. 
Give us our usual sops, and forgive us our occasional absences on divisions, 
as we promise not to forgive them that divide against thee. Turn us not 
out of our places, but keep us in the House of Commons, the land of 
pensions and plenty, and deliver us from the people. Amen.” Such stuff 
would not make any favourable impression on any one class of the people 
— it could only tickle the fancy of those who are fond of ribaldry. But if 
you set up a man on a pedestal for publishing such things, you make him 
notorious, and give immense circulation to that which you wish to sup- 
press. Silence in a government, therefore, is the best policy. The public 
censor begins to act whenever the government censor is discharged. But 
so long as the government keeps a censor in pay, the public censor is 
mute, and gives encouragement even to that which it would otherwise con- 
demn. By means of censorship the kings and the dukes of the Continent 
have thus been giving encouragement to those very doctrines which they 
endeavoured to suppress. Socialism and communism, which have not 
taken in this land of liberty, are so widely spread in countries where the 
censorship has been in operation, as to threaten the very existence of the 
throne and the altar. 

Governments are thus well punished for their folly, and become the 
unconscious nurses of those very passions which they are anxious to allay. 
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It is the same with parents who act a severe and illiberal part to their 
children. They first destroy confidence. The child then begins to elude 
the vigilance of the parent, to deceive, to scheme, to lie, and finally to 
rebel. Immorality is thus produced by an extraordinary effort to produce 
the opposite — the reaction prevails — the dam gives way — and a torrent 
ensues. Moreover, this torrent is always dangerous and ruinous, although 
indispensable in the given circumstances. It always desolates a large amount 
of land, carries away goods and chattels, uproots trees and fences, and sweeps 
away houses and cottages. This is a great loss to a country, as well as to 
the individual sufferers, and therefore the damming or restrictive system is 
bad, for it collects an overwhelming force of waters which must one day be 
let out. We have not adopted it in this country, though we have tried it. 
IJgppily for the nation, those who attempted it were beat and compelled 
to give way ; the waters now flow freely ; men speak what they think, and 
meet when they please, and they are never interfered with, so long as they 
do not break windows or destroy property, which no public meeting has 
any moral right to do. Even the French when they make a revolution 
are not guilty of such petty larceny, or outrage. 

The propagation of social principles in Christendom since the first great 
outburst of the French revolution, in 1792, has considerably affected and 
modified the character of the present revolution. It has even been called 
a social revolution. Communism is largely mixed up with it. This is too 
ulU-a, however, to be practical in any circumstances. Fourierism has in- 
fused a large portion of its spiritanto it. We see from the journals, that 
the French paper, La Presse, has resolved to adopt the Fourierite princi- 
y>le of copartnership with all engaged on the paper. * That principle is to 
ilivide the profits into twelve parts, and those connected with it into three 
classes, representing capital, talent, and labour, and to give three parts to 
the one, four to the other, and five to the remaining class, thus dividing 
the twelve parts amongst them ; a rule that may apply very well in some 
trades, but certainly not in all, for in some the labour is all, in others the 
talent is all. It is too arbitrary for a universal rule, but the princij)le 
may be adopted without a slavish adherence to the proportions. Only the 
danger is, that, on varying the proportions, capital or talent should take 
advantage of labour, as they are very apt to do. Thus a theatrical star 
will run away with all the profits of a theatre, and very often with more, 
and leave labour with scarcely shoes to its feet ; whereas if a rule were 
adopted, labour would be protected from such aggressions. In mining, 
however, where labour and capital are everything, — if talent, which might 
all be concentrated in one individual directing a hundred men — the reward 
might be rather disproportionate. However, such experiments are about 
to be made in France, and the world will know by the results their prac- 
tical utility. 

The sociality of the Revolution promises well for peace ; for such expe- 
riments can never be made in a time of war, when everything is done in a 
sort of hap-hazard style. But the want of experience is somewhat unfa- 
vourable to the hope of a speedy solution of the problem. All social expe- 
riments on a small scale have hitherto failed. It was replied, in ans^ 
to those who urged this fact as an objection to the truth of the principle, 
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that supreme power was necessary for the effectual working out of the 
principle. Now they have supreme power. But that will not be supreme 
enough, for the mass is too huge and lubberly to be moved and actuated 
by the principle. But no doubt something will be done ; and that some- 
thing will be a starting-point for future experiments. All the world looks 
on when a nation experimentalises. It will now be seen whether the theo- 
rists were in advance of the world, or the world of them. We in this 
land, however, should be quiet, and congratulate ourselves that we do not 
belong to the revolutionary land, where everything is turned topsy-turvy in 
a night by a row in the streets. With all their revolutions, the French 
are no better off than we are ourselves. Beggary stalks abroad over all 
France, Paris contains some fifty thousand persons whose mode of living 
is unknown even to the most vigilant of all police ; and France contains 
about two millions of persons who live upon chesnuts, which they shake 
from the trees — creatures as poor as the Irish themselves ; for they have 
not even beds to lie upon, nor bed-clothes to cover them — they lie down 
on a sort of dried heatli, in their day-clothes. Such a land requires reform ; 
but, as the water-carrier said, when he heard the cry of Liberty and 
equality!’* “All gammon! What! do they mean to say that they are 
willing to become water-carriers !” — Ibid, 


IV.— THE ARTS. 


On the ancient Buddhist Architecture of India* 

To obviate as far as possible the difficulty arising from the extreme com- 
plexity of the subject, I propose confining what I have to say this evening 
to the Buddhist architecture only, rejecting for the present all other styles. 
It is the most ancient and most easily circumscribed, besides being, I think, 
the one most generally interesting to Europeans; and if I can define to you 
correctly its position, in time and space, so as to give you a clear idea of 
when it arose, and in what part of India, 1 shall not despair communicating 
to you some interesting information on the subject. 

Before, however, proceeding to do this, there are one or two points to 
which I would wish to call your attention. The first is to beg of you to 
discard from your minds all idea of the primeval antiquity of Indian monu- 
ments, though you have seen this asserted in every treatise that has hitherto 
been written on the subject. There is no fact in the whole range of the 
subject so clear to my mind as that the Buddhist -monuments are the most 
ancient, and the founder of the religion died only 543 b.c, ; but even this 
is too early, for the religion did not become the religion of that state till 
more than three centuries from the time, when Asoka, the greatest of 
Indian monarchs, was converted to it ; and the earliest monuments of any 
sort that we have in India belong to his reign, or are subsequent to the 
year 250 b.c. This I look upon as an indisputable, and hitherto undis- 
puted fact: — of course monuments of an earlier date may hereafter be 
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discovered, but it is scarcely likely ; at all events, I know that no one that 
I have seen or heard of, has any pretension to an earlier date. That the 
people were civilised, and had buildings before that time, is equally certain, 
but they must have been slight, and constructed of wood ; and, indeed, all 
the earlier caves shew how little they had advanced beyond wooden con- 
struction at the period they were constructed, a*s I shall have occasion to 
shew in the sequel ; and besides this, we have the collateral evidence, 
though only negative it must be confessed, of the silence of the Greeks, 
who surely would not have omitted all mention of them had any buildings 
of importance existed at the time they were so familiar with that country. 

There is another generally received dogma I must beg of you to banish 
from your minds, that there exists any similarity between Egyptian and 
l^ian architecture. 1 believe it to have arisen only from the error just 
pointed out regarding the supposed antiquity of the Indian monuments, 
and consequently having two styles very old and very mysterious, and of 
one of which, at least, writers knew very little, it was natural that they 
should be classed in the same category, and a resemblance assumed, till 
further knowledge pointed out the fallacy, Had architectural criticism, 
however, been conducted on more philosophical grounds, the error never 
could have existed, for men would then have known that when architectural 
similarities exist, we may predicate similarities of race as certainly as we 
are in the habit of doing from similarities of language and that when two 
distinct races occupy the different countries, similarities of architecture are 
as inseparable as those of language. But of this more hereafter. 

There is still one other point I must bring to your notice before pro- 
ceeding to the architecture, which is this : that from the earliest times, 
India has been inhabited by two distinct and separate races ; the one, as 
far, at least, as we know, aboriginal, inhabiting nearly the whole of the 
southern part of the peninsula, and forming the substratum of the popu- 
lation even in the northern parts : who they are we do not know, for no 
affinity for their language has been discovered among any other people in 
the world. So far as we yet know, they stand utterly alone, and though I 
think I can trace some slight resemblance, as I am not going to speak of 
their buildings, I shall not trouble you with them now. 

The other, a Brahminical race, came into India as strangers and con- 
querors, I believe about 3000 b.c. They came across the Indus, and 
gradually extended their settlements all along the valley of the Ganges ; 
and, as the superior and more civilized people, the influence of their arts, 
literature, and institutions is felt down to Cape Comorin, though their 
language is, or rather only was, spoken to the north of the Vindhya moun- 
tains. This I have endeavoured to express on this map. 

Whatever difficulty we may have regarding the affinities of the other 
race, we have none regarding this one, as they are a branch of the same 
Indo-Germanic family to which we ourselves belong ; and if you draw n 
straight line on the map of the world from the mouth of the Ganges to 
Iceland, it will pass directly through the centre of these settlements, 
leaving Persia, Greece, and Rome on the one hand, and Russia and 
Scandinavia on the other, all which belong to this great family of the 
human race. 
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The Buddhist religion, as we now know it, is essentially a religion of 
the Sanscrit or Indo-Germanic race, and seems at an early period to have 
extended through the greater part of these tribes, though, by a strange 
fatality, it is not professed by a single nation of that great family at the 
present day ; and there does not exist in India proper, an individual, 
certainly not one establishihent of Buddhists, but it is still the religion of 
China, Siam, Burmah, and Thibet, and of almost all the Tartar race. But 
even among them, though their language has no affinity with Sanscrit, the 
Buddhist scriptures are preserved in the old Pali of India, which is 
merely a dialect of the Sanscrit, and I myself have heard the priests of 
Buddha in China, repeat their prayers and hymns in this extinct tongue 
without their understanding one syllable they were saying. 

It is more than probable that Buddhism, or something very like it, 
existed long before the age of Sakya Sinha, but at all events no distihct 
trace of it is found in India till his time. He was the son of the king of 
a petty principality, at the foot of the Himalayas, one of the last of a long 
race of kings who had held supreme power in that region, and we have, 
even now, the names of 1 20 of his forefathers who succeeded one another 
on the throne of Ayodya ; his race, however, had fallen into decay, and 
been superseded by another who had usurped the power, when Sakya Sinha 
— that was his proper name — left his father’s court, became an ascetic, 
and after preaching* and teaching for forty-five years, died at Rajagriha, 
543 B.c. Perhaps it will fix the date better in your minds, if I state that 
he was contemporary with Confucius in China, Cyrus in Persia, Solon in 
Greece, and the Tarquins in Rome ; in short, of all those great men who 
ushered in that great epoch of the world’s history which we know as that 
of the Greek and Roman civilization. 

As I said before, his religion languished for more than three centuries 
from the time of his death, sometimes in favour with the people and 
princes, sometimes neglected, perhaps persecuted, till Asoka did for it what 
Constantine did for Christianity — he made it the religion of the state. 
This Asoka was the grandson of Chandragupta, who is identical with the 
Sandracottus of the Greek and Roman historians, and who usurped the throne 
of India, vacant apparently in consequence of the defeat of Porus by Alexander 
the Great, or at least of some internal convulsion occurring at that time. 

His conversion, in the eleventh year after his accession and the seventh 
after his inauguration, is one of the most celebrated events in the history 
of this religion : and he himself signalized it by inscribing fourteen edicts, 
containing the principal doctrines of the faith, on a rock in Orissa ; and a 
second copy, slightly varied, of them, on another rock in Guzerat, and a 
third copy has lately been found in Afghanistan : besides these he set up 
pillars or laths, in various parts of his dominions, at Delhie, Allahabad, in 
Tirhoot and other places, inscribed with short edicts, to the same effect. 
Some five or six of which still exist. In the rock edicts, one of them 
mentions his having engaged his allies, Ptolemy, Antiochus, Alexander, 
and Megas, to tolerate, if not to favour his doctrines in their countries, a 
circumstance which not only fixes his date with certainty, but, coupled 
with the spread of the edicts, proves the extent of his power and alliances 
at that period. 
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When first promulgated, no religion could have been more free from 
idolatry or polytheism, or materiality of any sort, than this one ; indeed, 
so much is this the case, that it has often been called atheistic, and by those 
who were well acquainted with its tenets, though this has been disputed 
by others. 

It is true, image? of Buddha and Saints afterwards became very common, 
but only in modern times. In the more ancient buildings nothing of the 
sort exists, and there is no more certain proof of antiquity than their 
absence ; and, on the contrary, the more frequent and prominent they 
become, the more modern the building is certain to prove ; till at last the 
religion sank into a polytheistic idolatry, almost as corrupt as that of the 
Hindoos themselves, and perished in toto, after being the religion of India 
for nearly 1000 years, or from b.c. 250 andA.D. 750: it existed some time 
iSftger, it is true, but in a languishing condition, and about the period of 
the Mahometan conquest disappeared altogether. 

One of the earliest forms of Buddhist worship is that of relics, which 
gave rise to the other principal forms of architectural utterance. One of 
the most celebrated of these relics now is the left-eye tooth of the founder, 
which immediately after his death was conveyed to Cuttack, and kept 
there for some eight centuries ; on the country being invaded, however, by 
some strangers, the daughter of the king concealed this most precious 
treasure in her hair, and escaped with it to Ceylon, where it was received 
with all due honour, and enshrined in a magnificent casket. When we 
got possession of the island, we immediately took charge of the palladium, 
a guard was appointed to watch over it, and the key of the chamber 
where it was kept was never out of the possession of the chief commis- 
sioner of Kandy. As you will see by the last papers from the East, we 
have got tired of the charge, and the new governor. Lord Torrington, has 
handed over possession of it to the priests, to take care of for themselves* 

These relics were always enshrined and kept in topes or dagobas, of one 
of which I have a drawing here. A tope is a tumulus or, to speak more 
correctly, it bears the same relation to a tumulus that a stone altar does 
to a stone coffin, or sarcophagus, — the one is meant for the burial of a 
body, the other is a simulated tomb meant to contain a relic, which may 
be a bone, or a whole skeleton, or a vessel, or bit of cloth — any thing, 
indeed, that has become particularly sacred. 

A tope consists always of three parts — first, a circular base or drum, a 
dome, and lastly, a tee, or ornament on the top, supporting an umbrella 
of state, sometimes there are nine of them. These often vary in height, 
the oldest being the lowest, and the tendency being always to make them 
taller and taller as we descend in the series. 

The principal relic is always deposited in a small chamber, exactly 
under the centre of the buildings, at the height of the springing of the 
dome. Sometimes a second and third deposit has been found, one above 
another, which led the celebrated German geographer Ritter, to propose 
the theory that the topes were like the Chinese towers, built in three, six, 
or nine stories, a conjecture that shewed he was in the right path of 
inquiry, though I believe that he was mistaken, the true explanation being, 
that when a second similar relic was found, instead of building a new tope, 
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it was placed in a chamber on the top of the old one, and a new casing 
added to the whole, in this manner, and so on, with a third or fourth if requi- 
site. This was the conclusion M. Masson arrived at, from his extensive 
researches among the topes in Afghanistan, — and in Burmah such is even 
now the current belief of the priests. I have here, for instance, a drawing 
of the famous pagoda of Rangoon, said originally to have been a small 
building, but increased successively, to contain the staff of one Buddha, 
the water dipper of a second, the Whing garment of a third, and eight 
hairs from the head of the last. 

When the great tope at Manikyala-Taxila, in the Punjab, was opened 
by General Ventura, the principal deposit was found surrounded by coins 
of a king, known to have lived about the Christian era : an upper one was 
surrounded by those of the Assacidse. The principal relic was contained 
in a small gold cylinder, inclosed in a copper one, and consisted of some 
fragments apparently of amber, in a brown liquid, though it has never 
been correctly ascertained what they were. 

In all the larger structured topes, the tee has been destroyed, but we 
have abundance of representations of them in the sculpture of the caves 
and their paintings, and also in the rock-cut topes, to know what they 
were. In the oldest caves they consisted of a cubical basement, support- 
ing one or three discs, or umbrellas of wood ; one of these still exists at 
Carli, though probably from fifteen to eighteen centuries old. At Ajunta 
we have the same form repeated in stone, and a model of one was found 
in the chamber of a tope in Afghanistan, now in the museum of the 
India-house, with nine discs. Afterwards the tee became all-irnportant, 
the domical basement having gradually gone out of use, and the nine- 
storied towers, such as the famous porcelain tower at Nankin, are merely 
exaggerated tees, without the topes they were once meant to adorn. I have 
hot drawings here sufiicient to point out ail the steps of this transforma- 
tion, but I have seen every step of it, and have here a drawing published 
some years ago by the Asiatic Society, in which you will see a tope sur- 
rounded by a nine-storied tee of almost the exact form of those in China. 

The circular inclosure that surrounds, or at least did always surround, 
these topes, is another peculiarity, I must not omit to mention. In the 
instance I have selected for illustration,- that at Sanchee: it consists of 
upright pillars, about 1 1 feet high, joined at the top by a transverse piece, 
and between each pillar there are inserted three bars of stone, — a peculia- 
rity, as far as I know, that does not exist in any other structural building 
now standing^ but it must have been very common, for, as a moulding, 
this singular form exists in every ancient cave or building 1 am acquainted 
with, and is by far the most common moulding found. 

Owing to the facility with which it can be removed, this inclosure is not 
found in any of the topes in Afghanistan ; but in Ceylon, where topes are 
still respected, almost all of them have it. The pillars, however, are not 
generally joined at top, but stand in one, two, or three concentric rows, 
round the monument. In some instances almost more important than the 
monument itself, as in this one of the Thupuramaya. 

Sometimes these circles became the principal or only object at an Amra- 
vati, on the Kistna, which is only a large circle of large sculptured stones, 
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some of which are in the India-house, — in the centre of whicli there is 
now a tank, but whether that is the original design or not, I cannot say. 

Another peculiarity of the Buddhist religion is their veneration for 
sacred places, to mark which they frequently erected towers, similar in 
form to topes, but in the ruined state in which they are now found it is 
difficult to detect the difference till after the trouble is taken to open them, 
when, no relic existing in the centre, the explorer, after all this vain trou- 
ble, discovers that he has been working on a stupha, which is the proper 
name of these monumental towers, while dagoba is the one that, were I 
not afraid of multiplying hard names, should be applied to those that 
contain relics. 

The gateways are another peculiarity of this monument deserving notice, 
as they are the only ones now standing in India, and from their top-heavy 
fWm it is wonderful they have stood so long. From their form, it is 
evident they must be copies of wooden erections ; indeed among the 
frescoes of Aunta there is represented a wooden one, very similar in form 
to this. The wooden one, however, may be merely a cheaper form of 
accomplishing the object wanted, in which case this must be considered as 
an elaborate Trilithon. 

They are all covered with sculpture of the most elaborate kind, repre- 
senting emblems and the objects of Buddhist worship, but, owing to their 
antiquity, no images of Buddha himself. 

One of the four has fallen, and as it contains historical bassi-relievi, 
representing among other things, a siege of a town, in which the dress of 
tlie warriors and their arms, as well as the forms of the houses, and other 
interesting peculiarities, exist, I wish much it could be conveyed to Eng- 
land, as it would convey a very different idea of Indian art to the public 
than anything that has yet been brought to this country. 

Be this as it may, these gateways are the originals of the Pailoos of the 
Chinese, or, as they are usually called by Europeans, triumphal archways, 
which generally stand in the market-places of towns in China. 

Another class of Buddhist monuments to which I must now call your 
attention are the chaityas, or churches of that religion. In India we know 
them only as caves, and in consequence I will always call them chnitya 
caves. The finest and most perfect one in India is that at Carli, of which 
I have here a plan and section ; it is 102 ft. 3 inr in length internally, and 
45 ft. 7 in. in width. Like all these caves, it bears a striking resemblance 
in disposition to the choir of old Norman churches — consisting always of 
a centre and two side aisles, terminating in a semicircle, in the centre of 
which is placed the altar, which, in this instance, is always a tope or 
dagoba : whether these rock-cut examples contained relics or not I cannot 
say, certainly not in their interior, for if the rock were once opened, the 
fracture could not be concealed. But they all shew traces of being cover- 
ed with woodwork and ornaments of some sort, and the relic may have 
been placed in a chasse of some sort in front of the dagoba. 'In the most 
modern ones, a figure of Buddha stands in front of it, but the existence of 
this is a certain sign that we are arrived at an when idolatry had 
superseded the more purely Buddhist doctrine of relic worship. 

To the chaitya caves I shall return presently when speaking of their 
construction, and shall therefore now pass on to the only remaining class 
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of monuments with which I will now trouble you, and these are viharas, 
or monasteries, which always accompany these chaitya caves. Generally 
there are three or four, or more monasteries to each church, and often the 
monasteries exist alone, without any chaitya cave in the series, though the 
converse is, I believe, never the case. 

The earliest of these viharas are mere cells, cut in the rock, where one 
or two ascetics might dwell — one of the most singular being the tiger cave 
at Cuttack, which is a rock cut into the form of a tiger’s head, the ex- 
panded jaws forming the verandah, and a doorway where the throat should 
be, leading to the cell. "" 

In the next stage they became a long cell, with a long verandah ; then 
gradually the cell became a hall, supported by four, twelve, sixteen, or 
twenty-four pillars, with the cells arranged around them. In this cas^ 
however, opposite the entrance is always placed a sanctum, in which is a 
figure of Buddha, as an object of worship : and in the more modern times 
side-chapels are also provided, in which are statues of inferior saints. 
Generally speaking, the walls and roofs of all these monasteries are deco- 
rated with fresco paintings, representing either historical subjects, as battle 
pieces or great ceremonials, or scenes from the life of Buddha, or of the 
peculiar saints to whom the Vihara may be more particularly dedicated. 

The Dagobas, Stuphas, Chaityas, and Viharas, mentioned in the first 
part of my communication, are the four principal forms of Buddhist archi- 
tecture, and the only ones it is necessary, or that I have time, to particu- 
larise. But 1 must now say a few words regarding the architectural forms 
and peculiarities of the buildings themselves. 

First, then, with regard to the pillars. All pillars in India were origi- 
nally square, and set up as such ; the angles are then cut off at a certain 
height, so as to make them into octagons ; the operation is again repeated, 
so as to make sixteen sides. Sometimes I have seen thirty- two introduced ; 
but more often when this is attempted this division becomes circular, and 
remains so. Another peculiarity is the bracket capital, which is universal, 
and does not exist in any other style that I am aware of, though for tra- 
beate architecture it is, I feel convinced, not only decoratively but construc- 
tively a great improvement in the mode adopted by the Egyptians or the 
abacus of the Greeks. 

The entablatures are generally only repetitions of a wooden beam, serv- 
ing as an architrave ; and in the caves the whole wooden construction is 
generally repeated. 

Another peculiarity is the entire absence of an arch of construction, not 
only in these Buddhist, but in all Hindoo buildings down to a very late 
period. When first I saw their curvilinear forms, and what I could not 
but think were discharging arches over all the openings, I felt convinced 
that the knowledge of the arch must have extended to this country at a 
very early period ; further researches, however, have convinced me that 
such was not the case, but that they are all copies of curvilinear;roofed 
wooden buildings ; indeed, in the oldest caves the wood used actually re- 
mains, as at Carli, though of course used only as an ornament ; and in the 
modern caves we have identically the same forms repeated in the rock, but 
90 minutely copied that even the mortices, dovetails, and pins of the car- 
pentry are minutely copied. Even in the present day, after the long ex- 
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jperieiice of the arch-building Mahometans, the Hindoos never willingly 
use ail arch, though they frequently cut the faces of their stones in the 
form of arches ; and in some of the oldest Mahometan buildings it is quite 
curious to observe, where they employed Hindoo builders, how they con- 
structed the large pointed arches their style required on their own horizon- 
tal principles. I have seen an arch 2()^feet wide and 40 feet high so built. 
I need scarcely add, it is now very much crippled, and most of those around 
it have fallen in. Had the Hindoos had their own way, they would li|ive 
laid one long stone-beam across the opening, which, constructively, would 
have been the best form ; but the Moslems required their own pointed 
form ; and as the rude warriors would not, or could not, be their own 
masons, they were obliged to put up with what their conquered subjects 
could do for them. 

’•Another peculiarity, the last I shall mention, is the mode in which these 
caves are lighted. At first I was inclined to believe it was a peculiarity of 
cave architecture, and arose from the neoessities of that mode of making 
temples ; but now I am convinced that it was also used in the structure 
originals from which they were copied. In the Chaitya caves the whole 
light is introduced through one great semicircular or horse-shoe opening or 
window immediately over the entrance. To a person approaching the cave 
this is partially concealed, if it was not wholly so, by an external screen, 
which originally supported music-galleries, and was covered by woodwork 
and wooden ornaments. From its exposed situation this has in every 
instance perished, but the mortices and holes are almost sufficient to enable 
us to restore it. Sometimes, 1 have reason to believe, the space between 
the inner and outer screens is at least partially roofed, so that a votary ap- 
proaching and entering the temple would always stand in comparative 
gloom and shade, when a strong flood of light would from some unseen 
opening be thrown from behind and above him on the altar and the priests 
that served it. Even now, in their denuded and ruined state, the eflect is 
most magical ; and when all the arrangements were complete, I am con- 
vinced it must have been the most artistic mode of introducing liglit 
hitherto invented. 

One of the most perfect specimens of lighting is universally acknow- 
ledged to be the Pantheon at Rome ; it has the 'advantage, lilte the caves, 
of having only one opening, and that high enough not to catch the eye ; 
but it admits the rain, and, besides, the light is a wandering light, some- 
times resting on one altar, sometimes on another, and often on the devotee 
himself, which it never should do. 

Owing to the difficulty of managing such large openings in our northeru 
ejirnate with the means they had at their command, our mediieval archie 
tects missed this invention, and dispersed their openings almost equally 
over their buildings. For the display of painted glass they were right, — 
for white light this Indian one is a far better plan. 

I mentioned above that if we are to look for synonyms for Indian archi- 
tecture, it must be among similar races, speaking the same language and 
professing the same religion — not among the Coptic Egyptians, whose 
system and race differ so totally from that of tlie people we nave just now 
been talking about. It would take long to enter fully into this sufaject, 
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but there are one or two points I would like to bring to your notice, if only 
to shew the direction in which I conceive sucli researches should extend. 

The first is the similarity of our own Stonehenge to the monuments I 
have just been describing. That building consisted originally of an outer 
circle of stone, about 1 00 feet in diameter, encompassing an inner choir, of 
a horse-shoe form ; between these two is a circle of smaller stones of a 
different character, and within the inner circle a fourth of like nature ; the 
great circles consisting of the usual Sarsen stones of the neighbourhood ; 
the smaller circles are of porphyry, or indurated potstone, that must have 
come from Cornwall or some distant locality ; and it must further be 
remarked, that while the two great circles are perfectly symmetrical and 
regular, these do not seem ever to have been completed, or to be symme- 
trical with themselves or the monument in which they are placed. 

Beyond the outer circle, in front of the principal and the westdin 
entrances, are detached stones, either alone or in pairs, too distant to be 
shewn here. 

When I first visited this monument, after rny return from India, the 
whole appeared to me so clear and intelligible, on the supposition of its 
being a Buddhist monument, that I have in my own mind no doubt what- 
ever of the fact, though it may not appear to others so clear as it does to 
myself. 

The outer circle I take to be just such an enclosure as surrounds the 
tope at Sanchee, with its gateways and stambas ; the inner 1 take to be a 
Buddhist choir, like that at Carli and everywhere else in India ; the inter- 
mediate circles, I take to be danarm, or donums — gifts or offerings to the 
temple ; and I should mention that, not only at Sanchee, but elsewhere in 
India, almost every pillar of the circles bears a short inscription, import- 
ing that the column or pillar is the gift of so-and-so ; as Samanerasa danam 
— the gift of Samanera ; Dhamagaliksasa mata danam — the gift of the 
mother of Dhamagaliksa, &c. 

According to the same theory, the detached stones in the avenues and 
opposite the gateways not only become intelligible but necessary ; indeed, 
there is no point about it that does not appear to me intelligible at once. 

It may be asked what proof have we that Buddhism ever reached these 
shores ; and though I caritiot enter into this question now, I may mention 
what I believe is scarcely doubted, that the Woden of the Scandinavians 
is the Buddha of the Indians, from whom our Wednesday takes its name ; 
and that the religion extended to and existed in the North, from whence 
the Teutonic element of our population came, and if they brought their 
language, it is not to be wondered at that they brought their religion also. 

Had I been wishing to illustrate this point only, I could have brought 
forward examples much more like Stonehenge than anything I have yet 
alluded to, for there exist in India rude circles of large stones which pre- 
sent no recognisable difference from those in this country, as well as the 
simple but elaborate circles such as that of Amrabati, to which I have 
above referred — but I merely mention it incidentally, and have not, there- 
fore, thought it worth while to get any drawings for the purpose. 

The other and last point to which I will allude, does not strictly belong 
to Buddhist but to Jaina architecture, which, however, is only corrupt 
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Buddliism, and so similar to it in many respects, that the difference is 
scarcely recognisable. It is their mode of forming domes, which is always 
done by placing eight pillars in the angles of a regular octagon ; the 
angles are then cut off by additional architraves, so as to make a polygon 
of sixteen sides. Sometimes this operation is repeated, so ns to reduce it 
to thirty 'two ; but in small domes, a sixteen-stded polygon is near enough 
a circle for all practical purposes ; and the dome is raised on this by con- 
centric layers of stones, laid in horizontal bands, projecting beyond one 
another till they come to a point. 

The eight pillars, however, are never allowed to stand alone, but the 
plan is reduced to a square by the addition of one pillar at each angle, 
and, generally, the figure is further extended by the addition of two or of 
four pillars on each face, and again of tvro, and so on. By this means the 
Huilding obtains a central point under the dome of great magnificence, 
which is approached by four aisles, broader than the others in the ratio of 
10 to 7, or of the square to the hypothenuse of a right angled isosceles 
triangle, which, as far as my experience goes, is the most pleasing jiropor- 
tion yet hit upon. In Gothic buildings, when the centre aisle is twice as 
high as the side ones, the proportion 2 to 1 is more suitable, but here 
they are all of the same height, and, consequently, such a proportion would 
be unpleasing. 

You will sec that the arrangement is that adopted by Sir C. Wren, in 
his famous interior of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook ; and so far as he followed 
accidentally this Indian type, he was successful. The defects of that 
beautiful building arise from his not fully appreciating the elegancies to 
which the plan he was using might lead, llis dome is too large — the 
walls parallel to the colonnades — and there is a want of harmony in the 
design between the different parts, which has often been remarked, and 
certainly hurts the general effect. 

It is not, liowever so much to refer to this, that I have alluded to this 
mode of building, but to point out the similarity that exists between this 
style and that of a tomb at Mylassa, in Asia Minor, which must be 
familiar to you all from the illustrations contained in the Ionian antiquities 
of the Dilettanti Society. So identical is it in construction and form with 
these Indian buildings, that if its details — winch are Greek, or rather, 
Roman — were so time-worn ns to be undistinguishable, had I found the 
building on the banks of the Ganges, instead of the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, I would have sketched it without remarking that there was 
anything peculiar or unusual about it. 

It may, perha{)s, be suggested that I am going far to look for a simila- 
rity, which, like that of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, may be accidental ; but 
this is not the case, for Mylassa is on the borders of Lycia, and the only 
buildings known which at all resemble those singular hog-backed tombs 
brought to light by Sir Charles Fellows, are a class of buildings common in 
India, but not such as I could easily have collected had I known of their 
existence when 1 was in that country. Indeed, all these chaitya caves are 
rock-cut copies of buildings, with curvilinear wooden roofs, exactly similar 
to those of these tombs, and about as far removed from direct imitation of 
their wooden originals as these are. A curvilinear form for a wooden roof 
is in itself so singular, that when we find it so prevalent in this country, 
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I think we are entitled to guess, at least, at some similarity or common 
origin. 

15ut what renders this view of the matter still more probable is the fact, 
tliat Mr. Sharpe, in his admirable “ Essay on the Lycian Language,” in 
the appendix to Sir C. Fellows’ work, clearly proves that the language of 
the inscriptions on the Lydan monuments is Zend, or, at least, a dialect 
of Sanscrit, not further removed from the original tongue than the Pali, in 
which the inscriptions on these Indian monuments is written. When the 
subject is more fully investigated, I have no doubt but that it will be fully 
proved that we have, at these two extremes of Asia, similar buildings erected 
by tribes of the race who, emanating from one common centre, spread over 
the whole ancient world, east and west, and arc now the dominant race 
among mankind. 

It is not by a hasty assum})tion of primaeval antiquity, and of ill-definecf' 
generalisation of styles — which have no connection except both being 
equally ill understood — that we can arrive at any satisfactory conclusion 
on this subject, — but by carefully iin^estigating similarities, sucli as those 
I have alluded to ; and when this is done, I believe it will be found that 
architecture may be as usefully, and as extensively used to determine the 
affinities of races as language, and that the history of the world is written 
in most legible characters in the stone and mortar of its monuments. 
Viewed in this light, ‘the study of architectural antiquity rises to a dignity 
it has not hitherto been able to assume. J. Fjergusson. 

— The Baildery 2d March 25. 

Lord LllloiborotujJi s Plate, 

The magnificent service of plate presented to the Earl of Ellenborough, as 
a mark of respect and esteem by his friends and admirers in India, lias been 
an object of much interest during the last fortnight to many vL'^itors to 
Messrs. Hunt and lloskells, the successors ofStorr and Mortimer, in their 
famed manufactory and shop in Bond-street ; and, as a production of taste 
and art, it is well worth the attention it has excited, for we have not seen 
7,000 ounces of metal (silver) converted by the skill of the designer and 
modeller (in this case Mr. Frank Howard and Mr. Alfred Brown), into 
more appropriate and elegant forms. These are a grand centre-piece, two 
candelabra, four ice-pails, two dessert-stands, and two ornaments for the 
ends of the table, besides plates, &c., to the total value of ^(j,000. The 
centre is necessarily the most striking work ; it exhibits Asia crowning 
Britannia on a noble pedestal, at the base of which are three figures, a 
captive Affghan, a captive Chinese, and a British Sepoy, and the whole 
upborne by recumbent elephants. The cftect is splendid, and the acces- 
sories all in keeping. The ice-pails are composed to a certain degree in a 
similar style, with three characteristic Indian figures at the angles of each. 
The candelabia also are supported by three figures, representing different 
corps of the British army, and the branches are magnificently carved. 
The end ornaments are emblematical of the Ganges and Indus, one with a 
camel, and the other a rhinoceros, and the whole resting on Brahrninic 
bulls. And the dessert stands are worthy of their companions, bearing 
each a single Hindoo girl, or a fruit-seller, disposed under the shade of an 
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Indian tree. There is a fine and artistic feeling in all the conihinations, 
and their minor parts are chosen with excellent judgment, and executed in 
heantiful style. The flowers, fruits, attitudes, unwrought patterns, and all 
those lesser niceties which give clFect to the larger ideas, do infinite honor 
to INIr, Howard’s invention ; and the design altogether is realized in a 
manner to do much credit to this branch of th'e arts in England ; and we 
the more rejoice in this from knowing that its cultivation has been neg- 
lected, and, consecpiently, that it has fallen short of elder times, even 
within living memory, and that, in the place of sound principles having of 
late been applied to it, it has been debased by trifling and spurious per- 
formances, just neat, and fanciful enough to please the common eye, but 
without a merit to call forth the admiration of the true connoisseur. We 
j^jjave plenty of pretty knick-knacks, but forms of real grace are exceedingly 
rare, and you may inspect half the gay shops in London without finding 
one article (excej)t, perhaps, an old one), to satisfy, and not outrage, the 
sense of fitness and effect. We consider this Ellenborough plate to be one 
of the most successful examples of modern talent and workmanship, and 
the noble lord may well be proud of his rich and handsome gift. — Lit. Gas. 

The Sutlej Medals, 

The Medals ordered by her Majesty 
for distribution amongst the officers 
and soldiers of her Majesty’s and the 
Company’s Service, who took part in 
the late campaign in the Punjaub, 
have at length been completed. The 
design, which is by Mr. W. Wyon, 

11. A., of the Mirjt, is one of great 
beauty. It is appropriate, and mark- 
ed by classical feeling. The obverse 
gives an excellent profile of the Queen, 
with the name ; while the reverse re- 
presents a figure of Victory, holding 
out a wreath to the army of the Sutlej 
in one hand, and in the other she 
bears a palm branch ; at her feet are 
military weapons, tastefully grouped. 

In the exergue, are the names of the 
battles in which the particular wearer 
took part. Medals have been sent to 
the several regiments at present in 
England ; and 20,000 have been for- 
warded to India. It is expected that 
about 43,000 will be struck. The tie 
is a blue ribbon, with a red border. 

As in the case of the Waterloo Medal, 
there will be no distinction made in 
the value of the decoration ; all will 
be of silver . — From Illustrated News, 
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V.— NATURAL HISTORY. 


A Familiar History of Birds ; their Nature^ IlahifSy and Instincts, 
By the Bishop of Norwich, pp, 480. J, W, Parker, 

It was but lately (X. G, page 68) that we noticed, with much praise, 
Mr. Shuckard’s translation of Uechstein’s Chamber Birds, with its ample 
instructions for their rearing, and interspersed with traits of their habits 
under various circumstances. But if that volume derived much of its 
interest from the latter division, what shall we say of the present publi- 
cation (a fourth edition by the way), which is as full as it can hold ‘or 
curious and remarkable anecdotes of bird instincts and doings? The 
historical and scientific portion of the work is equally complete, and a more 
useful and entertaining miscellany of ornithological information cannot be 
imagined than that here given to the world by the President of the 
Limiaean Society. Though (for fearing of repeating) we rarely extract 
from productions whose merits have called for such frequent repetition^ we 
cannot help affording a taste of the Bishop’s qualities as a Bird Fancier: 

“ That some guess muy be formed of the possible extent of good or evil occasioned 
by ^mall birds, we annex the result of our own observations on the precise quantity 
of food consumed by certain birds, cither for their own support or that of their 
young ; remarking, at the same time, that the differeiujo observed in the instances 
may be partly accounted for by the ditterent quantity of food required by young 
birds at different periods of their growth. 

“ Sparrows feed their young 36 times in an hour, which, calculating at the rate 
of 1 4 hours a day, in the long days of Spring and Summer, gives 3,500 times per 
week ; a number corroborated on the authoiUy of another writer, who calculated the 
number of caterpillar’s destroyed in a week lo be about 3,400, 

“ Kedstarts were observed to feed their young with little green grubs from goose- 
berry-trees, 23 times in an hour, which, at the same calculation amounts to 2,254 
times in a week ; but more grubs than one were usually imparted each time. 

“ Chaffinches, at the rate of about 35 times an hour, for five or six times together, 
when they would pause, and not return for intervals of eight or ten minutes : the food 
was green caterpillars. 

“ The Titmouse, 16 times iii an hour. 

“The comparative weight consumed was as follows : — A Greenfinch, provided with 
80 grains, by weight, of wheat, in 24 hours, consumed 79 ; but of a thick paste, made 
of nour, egg, &c., it consumed upwards of 100 grains. 

“ A Goldfinch consumed about 90 grains of Canary-seed in 24 hours. 

Sixteen Canaries consumed at the average rate of 100 grains each, in 24 hours. 

“ The consumption of food by these birds, compared with the weights of their 
bodies, was about one-sixth ; which, supposing a man to consunje food in the 
same proportion to his weight, would amount to about 25 pounds for every 24 
hours 

Again ; 

“ Certain birds of similar habits will naturally, under peculiar circumstances, act 
very differently ; we have an instance of this, in the singular departure of the Magpie 
from its usual custom of building its nest. Everybody knows that where trees 
abound, that which is loftiest, or most difficult of access, is chosen ; but in parts 
where there are no trees, instead of retiring to high" rocks, and choosing places not 
easily approached, they will take possession of bushes close to the very doors of 
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houses, particularly in those countries where, instead of being persecuted, they are 
prescrviid, from an opinion that it is unlucky to kill them. Accordingly, in Sweden 
and Norway, travellers are struck by their surprising numbers and tameness, their 
nests being built in some low bushy tree close to the cottage-doors, where they are 
never disturbed. 

“ The following instance, which fell under the observation of a gentleman when 
making an excursion in a remote and barren part of tlfe north of Scotland, not only 
corroborates the statement from Norway and Sweden, but is attended with many 
other interesting particulars of the sagacity shown by a pair of Magpies. Observing 
them hopping round a gooseberry -bush, and flying in and out of it in an extraordi- 
nary manner, he noticed the circumstance to the owners of the house in which he 
was, who informed him that as there were no trees in the neighbourhood, they had 
for several years built their nest, and brought up their young, in that bush. And 
that foxes, cats, hawks, &c., might not interrupt them, they had barricaded not 
only the nest, but the bush itself all around, with briers and thorns, in a formidable 
Mi^nner. The materials in the inside of the nest were soft, warm, and comfortable to 
the touch, but all round, on the outside, so rough, strong, and firmly entwined with 
the bush, that, without a hedge-knife, or something of the kind, even a man could not 
without much pain and trouble, get at their young ; the barrier, from the outer to 
the inner edge, being above a foot in breadth. Frogs, mice, worms, or anything 
living, were plentifully brought to their young. One day, one of the parent-birds 
attacked a rat, but not being able to kill it, one of the young ones came out of the 
nest and assisted in its destruction, which was not finally accomplished till the other 
old one, arriving with a dead mouse, also lent its aid. The female was observed to bo 
the most active and thievish, and withal very ungrateful ; for although the children 
about the house had often frightened cats and hawks from the spot, yet she one day 
seized a chicken, and carried it to the top of the house to* eat it, where the /leu 
immediately followed, and having rescued the chicken, brought it safely down in her 
beak ; and it was remarked that the poor little bird, though it ma'de a great noise 
while the Magpie was carrying it up, was quite quiet, and seemed to feel no pain, 
while its mother was carrying it down. These Magpies were supposed to have been 
the very same pair which had built there for several years, never suffering either tho 
young when grown up, or anything else, to take possession of their bush. The nest 
they carefully fortified afresh every Spring, with rough, strong, prickly sticks, which 
they sometimes drew in with their united forces, if unable to effect tho object alone. 
To this tameness and familiarity tlie Magpie will sometimes add a considerable degree 
of courage, and not satisfied with driving away intruders from its premises, has bcMm 
ktiown to attack animals much its superior in size. One of them was seen pursuing 
a full-grown hare, making frequent and furious pounces upon it, from which tJie 
animal at last escaped only by making for a thick hedge, at tho other side of which 
it ran off to some distance from the place where it had entered, without being observed 
by its pursuer. No cause could be assigned for this assault. 

“ A favourable trait in their character occurred in Essex, where some boys, having 
taken four young ones from a Haven’s nest, placed them in a waggon in a cart-shed. 
About the same time, they happened to destroy the young of a Magpie, which had 
built its nest near the cart-shed ; when the old Magpie, hearing the young Ravens cry 
for food, brought some, and constantly fed them till they were given away by tlie 
boys. 

“ GeneraUy speaking, these birds prefer our northern climates, though they are 
very plentifully spread over the world. lu some spots they are, however, very 
scarce, without any apparent reason. Thus, a traveller, who had been through Turkey, 
remarked that he never saw a single bird of this species, and had seen very few iu- 
dood in the adjoining countries.” 

Again : 

“ The Nightingale is usually supposed to withhold his notes till the sun has set, 
and then to be the only songster left. This is, however, not quite true, for he sihgs 
in the day, often os sweetly and as powerfully as at night but amidst the general 
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chorus of other singing birds, his efforts are less noticed. Neither Is ke by any means 
the only feathered musician of the night. The Woodlark will, to a very late hour, 
pour forth its rich notes, flying in circles round the female, when sitting on her nest. 
The skylark, too, may fi*equently be heard till near midnight high in the air, soaring 
as if in the brightness of a Summer’s morning. Again we have listened with pleasure 
long after dark to the warblings of a Thrush, and been awakened at two in the 
morning by its sweet serenades The Sedgebird and Grasshopper -lark may also be 
heard long after sun-set. 

“ Light, however, seems to be, in most cases, a regulator of their song ; for in the 
case of the Skylark and Thrush, as it occurred in the middle of June, there was a 
strong twilight, and we have listened in vain for the Skylark’s note beyond the hour 
above mentioned ; though in the northern part of Scotland, and the Shetland Islands, 
Still further northward, where in Summer it is scarcely ever dark, they are heard 
throughout the night singing ; and again, to use old Izaak Walton’s words, ascend- 
ing higher into the air, and then for a time ending their heavenly employment, be- 
coming inuto and sad to think they must descend to the dull earth, which they woul’^'i 
not touch but from necessity.” 

The Titmouse : 

“ Another pair of the same species established themselves in a still more singular, 
though certainly less frequented spot, neither more nor less than in the mouth of the 
skeleton of a man who had been hung in chains for murder. Another pair of a 
different species {Purus major) had wisely fortified themselves in tlie centre of an old 
Magpie’s nest, where, surrounded by a prickly defence of thorns, &c., they had built 
their little warm nest without fear of molestation.” 

“ The interior of a skull, as well as the interi of a Magpie’s nest, were (however 
singular) at least better suited to the sedentary life of a bird when sitting on her 
eggs, than the noisy work-shop of a brass founder's factory ; yet in such an unlooked 
for place did a female Water-Wagtail once build her nest, within a foot of the wheel 
of a lathe, in the midst of the din of hammers and braziers. There unmolested 
and unconcerned, she hatched four young ones. The cock, not reconcilcil to such 
a scene, instead of taking his part in feeding the nestlings, carried the food he col* 
lected to a spot on the roof, where he left it till the hen fetched it when wanted. She 
betiame quite familiar with the men who were costantly emph^yed in the sliop, and 
flew in and out without showing signs of fear ; but if a stranger approached she 
immediately flew off her nest, or, if absent, would not return until he had departed. 

“ Wild and shy as Hawks are, it will scarcely be credited, that at one 
time the common Gledes t)r Kites were numerous in London streets. This happened 
in the time of Henry VIII., Y'hen it seems that they were attracted by the offal of 
butchers* and poulterers’ stalls ; and as, on account of their use in removing so 
offensive a nuisance, they were not allowed to be killed, they became s() fearless as 
actually to mingle with the passengers, and take their prey in the very midst of the 
greatest crowds. Few people are, indeed, aware of the numbers of Hawks existing at 
this day in liondon. On and about the dome of St. Paul’s, they may be often seen ; 
and within a very few years, a pair, for several seasons, built their nest and reared 
their brood in perfect safety between the golden dragon’s wings which formed the 
weather-cock of Bow Church, in Cheapside. They might be easily distinguished 
by the thousands who walked below, flying, in and out, or circling round the summit 
of the spire, notwithstanding the constant motion and creaking noise of the weather- 
cock, as it turned round at every change of wind.” 

Dear affectionate little Ducks : 

A clerg^an had a very fierce and noisy house-dog, witliin the length of whoso 
chain it would have been dangerous for a stranger to have ventured ; but notwith- 
standing his apparently savage disposition, a brood of Ducklings, reared in the yard 
in which he was kept, soon became so fond of him, that whenever, from his barking 
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they apprehended danger, they would rush towards him for protection and 
seek shelter in his kennel. 

“ A farmer’s wife had a young Duck, which by some accident was deprived of its 
con)pani«)ns, and from that moment seemed to concentrate all its affections on her. 
Wherever she moved, it followcid her so closely that she was in constant fearing of 
treading upon and e.rushing, it to death. As it grunr older, its affections seemed to 
strengthen rather than diminish ; it laid itself by the fire and basked on tlie hearth, and 
when noticed, seemed delighted ; this continued till somo other Ducks were procured, 
when, being constantly driven out of the house, it gradually associated itself with its 
more natural companions. 

Hundreds of similar extracts might be made, but these indicia may 
suffice to speak of their amusing nature ; and we have only to add that 
many woodcuts illustrate them and the habits of birds. — Lit, Gas, 


The Cat-and-Jackall-Pup, Communicated. A correspondent has kindly 
communicated to us a curious fact in Natural History; '‘A common 
domestic cat of a particularly gentle nature had a litter of four kittens. 
One morning a stranger was discovered amongst them, which was a young 
Jackall pup of about the same age, — she had evidently been foraging; and 
having fallen in with a desolate Jackall, thus increased her maternal 
obligations. The old Jackall has carried it off more than once, but the 
cat regularly fetches it back again. That it has imparted some of its wild 
nature to the kittens, seems probable, for they arc the wildest set possible, 
and useless as domestic animals. Strange to say the Jackall is the only 
one of this “haj)py family” that remains with the mother, and is now 
being brought up tame by one of the servants. It is intended to get a 
cross with a terrier, and the progeny are expected to turn out real varmint,*' 
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Sub-section D. — Ethnology. 

PresiV/en#— Professor H. II. Wilson, 

Vice Presideuts~“S'iv C. Malcolm, Hr. Peichabd, Hr. Hodgson, Hr. E. (I. 

Latham. 

Secretary^VroL Buckley. 


“On the affinities of the Malay and Polynesian languages,’* by J. Cbaw^ 
“ On the aborigines of India,’ by Genl. Briggs. 

We regret there was no report either on these or the following papers : 

“ On the relation of Ethnology to other branches of knowledge ” by Dr. 
Pbiouabo. 


o 
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“ On the results of Egyptian Philology on Asiatic and African Ethnology,” 

by ClIAS. UlJNSKN. 

“ On the investigations of the late Dr. Tutschek on the Galla, Fozaglo, and 
Tumali languages.*' 

“ On the probable affinities of two of the Doctor’s Vocabularies,” by Dr. 
Latham. 

“ On the origin of the Gallas,” by Dr.BEKE. It is well known that the Galla 
tribes, who, for three centuries have overrun Abyssinia, entered from the 
south, but it is not vet known from what part of Africa they came. The tra- 
ditions agree that the country of the Gallas lay to the Hast of a Large lake or 
river, situate far South of Abyssinia, probably in an unknown mountainous 
country, in continuation of the high tableland which is to the East of the Nile. 
The Gallas, not less than the Meremongas, are skilful smiths and cutlers, and the 
principal consumers of brass wire, which they wear twisted tightly round their 
arms, from the wrist to the elbow. And in Shoa, whose inhabitants arc cssenjj..^^ 
tially Gallas, the same custom prevails. From all these circumstances Dr. 
Beke infers that the country of the Meremongas is most probably the original 
seat of the Gallas. 

“ On a new dialect of the Berber language,” by Prof. Newman. 

“ On the primitive inhabitants of Scandinavia,’^ by Prof. Nilsson. 

“ On branches and affinities of Celtic Races,” by Dr. Meyer. 

“ On Semitic and Indo Germanic languages,” by Prof. J arret. 

“ On aboriginal languages in India,” by Dr. M. Muller. 

“ On the French language,” by Dr. Lane. 

“ On the Ethnology of France,” by M. De Vericoue. 

There were no reports on any of the above— nor 

“ On the Tribes between India and China,” by Prof. W ilson. 

On the Chepeewyan Indians,” by Mr. Isbester. 

“ On oertain New Data in the Ethnographical Philology of America,” by 
Dr, Latham. 

‘‘ On the Alcntian Indians,” by Dr. Twining. 

*‘On the Bureats and Tongusians,” by Dr. Richardson. 

“ Remarks on journey from Whydah to Adafoodia,” by Mr. Duncan. 

“ On the present state of African Ethnographical Pliilology,” by Dr, Latham, 

“ On the distribution of the Danish, Firisian, and Germaine population in 
the Cimbric Chersonese,” by Dr. N. Shaw, contained a great quantity of inter- 
esting matter, the heads of which only arc reported. 


Section D. — Zoology and Botany. 

President— II. E. Strickland. 

Vice Presidents— ‘^ir W. C. Trevelyan, M. P., B. Duncan, R. Brown, 
Prof. Han slow, Sir J. Richardson. 

Secretaries — Dr. Lankesteb, Mr. T. V. Wollaston, Dr. Melville. 


Mr. J. E, Gray gave an account of two new species of Cetacea, — our present 
knowledge is ver^ imperfect, as few points of generic or specific value had been 
noted -even artizans knew that the whalebone from Greenland was superior to 
that from the Cape or the South Seas, though naturalists had not yet distin- 
guished the species. 
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Dr. ScoEESBY observed that the distribution of whales was determined by 
their food. They travelled slowly, not more than 6 or 8 miles an hour, The 
younflf differed from the old ones. 

Dr. Melville read a paper on the whale Ziphins Sowerhii. He regarded it 
as a male delphimus micropterus, in which Prof. Owen concurred. 

Mr. W. Thompson “ on additions to the Fauna of Ireland,” of 50 species 
chielly invertebrate animals. 

Mr. Push “ on the application of Gutta Percha to modelling.” lie thus 
obtains his moulds : 

“ It is to be rolled out on a smooth surface in sheets of any convenient size 
suitable to the object to be taken, and also varying in thickness. For small 
objects j\th or ,\,th of an inch is thick enough. The sheet is dipped for a 
^moment or two into boiling water, and placed warm upon the object, upon the 
surface of which it is to be carefully pressed with the finger point, or a convenient 
elastic fing(ir pad, so as to insure its close and uniform adaptation. 

In moulding soft objects it is of course necessary that they should possess 
elasticity or resolv(*ncy, as is the case with living or recently dead animal bodies. 
The Gutta Percha will not ilo for fragile bodies — such as some fossils, &c., but 
the most delicate objects, if firm, may in the plaister cut be removed from the 
matrix without any dilliculty, when the latter is softened by momentary im- 
mersion in hot water. 

Mr. Jerdon stated that there was a white and a black Gutta Percha, the 
former was best for modelling. An unlimited supply may be obtained from 
llorneo. 

Mr. CRAwruRii said it was not hard till after it was submitted to the heat 
of boiling water, it was pronounced Gutta Pertsha, which was a Malay term 
for ragged gum. 

Mr. Wari> “ on growing plants in closed cases,” both for transportation to 
another climate, or for growing them under circumstances where they could 
not be exposed to the atmosphere, were perfectly successful. To secure the 
proper growth of plants in these cases they should have moisture, be planted 
proi)crly in soil, and exposed to the light. Among many others the lower Marine 
Algic could be thus grown by means of salt water artificially prepared. 

Dr. Dauueny liad found the ventilation insufficient to get rid of the oxygen 
gas. Therefore it was desirable not to exclude a free admission of air. 

On the Forests of Spain,” by Captain WiddeIngtdn. They po.ssess varie- 
ties of the oak, ash, birch, alder, beech and pines, and chesnuts, which is the 
chief food in some districts. 

U'hc Prince or Canino “ on four new species of Bats.” He also made some 
remarks on the classification of Mammalia. 

Dr. A. G. Melville “ on Lepidosiren annectens,” differing from Prof. 
Owen, he classed it among Amphibia. But Prof. Owen thought the mere 
possession of double nostrils would not be sufficient to place it among reptiles, 

It iiad scales like a fish. The circulation was not decidedly reptile, finally from 
the osteological characters of the head he also concluded Lepidosiren was a 
fish and not a reptile. 

Prof. Acland exhibited a specimen of a living Proteus, which he believed to 
be a new species. 

The Revd. L. Jenyns exhibited some wood winch had been attacked by tho 
larva of an insect called Callidium Bajdun, answering to our Indian white' 
ant, tvrmcs, and destructive in a similar manner. 
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Mr. Spence stated that other insects had the same habits, one species 
Auobiam did {?reat damage in the neighbourhood of Brussels. 

“ On the structure of the Larva of certain Acari/' by Prof. Ai^lman, also 
“ on Locomotive Larva of Plumatella fructicosa^'' and “ on the development 
of Notodelphys'' 

Mr. A. Hem FREY read a paper on the structure of the stems of Monocoty- 
ledons, in which he came to the conclusion that these stems do not increase by 
additions to the centre, as is ordinarily thought, but from the structure of 
Sparganiura and other plants, he believed these stems were truly exogenous. 

A conversation took place on the potatoe disease, Mr. Westwood had observed 
it in some of his plants, he denied that the disease arose from the attack of an 
insect Mr. Smee had stated that it was caused by a new Aphis, which he 
called Vastator, but this was far from being new, being a very common insect on 
decayed plants. ^ 

Mr. J. E. Grey had compared some specimens of Aphis Vastator with 
species in the British Museum, and found that Mr. Smee had included 3 or 4 
well known species under that name. 

Dr. Lankester drew attention to a bundle of potatoe stalks which gave 
every sign of the disease, and not an aphis could be found on them. One fact of 
this kind was sufficient to prove that the disease had no dependence on this 
insect, — he had heard from Manchester that potatoes sown in new soil were free 
from disease whilst those sown in old soil all had it, which looked as if the 
inorganic constitucnis of the soil or potatoe were the sources of the disease. 

Mr. Babington found that wherever the leaves were affected, there was 
evidence of disease in the roots. He believed the root was first at limit. 

Sir W. Jardine said, that, from accurate chemical investigations in Edin- 
burgh, he had found that potatoes grown on moss soil were more free from 
disease than others. 

It did not depend on the newness of the soil, as he had some potatoes 
entirely spoiled, which were planted in an orciiard recently turned up. lie had 
seen the stem and root very much aflected without the leaves being diseased at 
all. 

Mr. Hogan drew attention to a method he had pursued of preventing the 
disease by growing the potatoe from seed. 

Mr. C. Darwin had brought the seed from Peru, and the tubers grown from 
it were quite as much affected as any other.. Some members had heard of the 
plants being diseased both in Ceylon and in New Zealand. 

The Revd. N. Young exhibited some potatoe leaves alfected by the aphis. 

Thus it would appear that Mr. Smee is as likely to be in the right as any 
other of the members, who spoke on i^iisvexata (jucsiio. — We have seen since an 
account in the paper of the disease being caused in one night by a wind — That 
it is in fact, a blight 

Mr. Murray communicated a paper “ on the vitality of the potatoe seeds.” 
Seeds which had remained 15 years in the ground, and then when the soil was 
turned up they vegetated and produced a crop. 

A paper was read from Dr. Iliff, “ on some experiments on the roots of 
Canm Indica with reference to their value in an economical point of view.’* 

The Dean of Winchester has succeeded in cultivating it in the open air; 
upon which Dr. Iliff recommends its cultivation in England, for the purpose of 
procuring arrowroot, 

“ On tlic structure of Nautilus Pompilius,” by Prof. Vander Hoven, of 
Lt'yden, in which he differed from Prof. Owen on many points. 
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The Professor replied that the difl’erence only proved that there was a range 
of variation in this respect. 

Mr. 11. E. Strickland pointed out that the Dodo was an aberrant genus of 
the family Columhidcc, and had no connection with vultures. He argued from the 
form of tlie beak, the position of the nostrils, the* form of the palative boncS) 
and of the nasal fissures, shape of the feet, &c., all closely resembling the genua 
Treron, 

Dr. Melville had lately made a minute examination of the head and 
foot of the Dodo, and drew attention to some additional characters confirming 
Mr. Strickland’s views. 

The Prince of Canino was convinced, the Dodo was neither a vulture nor 
an ostrich, nor a pigeon. He believed it to be a Gallimceoi. The stones found 
^ in the gizzard did not jirove it a pigeon, — the sternum resembled a gallinaceous 
‘ oird. 

Mr. P. Duncan stated that the notices of the habits of the Dodo were 
quite opposed to the notion that it was a pigeon. It was evidently not a 
frugiferous bird, as when first taken its fiesh was so distasteful and smelt so 
badly that no one would attempt to eat it. He believed it a bird mi generis. 

We regret we cannot spare room for a longer notice of this section, in which 
Prof. E. Forbes read a paj)er “ on the Families of British Lamellibranchiato 
Mollusca,” which he divides into Dymiariaand Monomyaria with their families; 
but the length at which we have reported the transactions of this meeting 
precludes us from doing more than glancing at the remaining sections. 


Section E. — Physiology. 

There is no report on this section beyond the names of the papers which 
were read. 


Section F. — Statistics. 

President , — Travers T w i ss. 

Vice Presidents . — Sir C. Lemon, Mr. II. IIallam, Lt. Coll, Sykes, Mr. G, 

11. Porter, 

Secretaries.— M y, T. Dawson, F. Neilson, Bevd. W. II. Cox. 


Mr. Porter read a paper communicated by Mr. R. Valpy “ on the Re- 
sources of the Iri.sh Fisheries. 

The following papers by Col. Sykes are of most general interest, on the 
Revenue Statistics of the Agra Government,” showing that the land tax had 
not produced the evils ascribed to it, because that all the ordinary elements, 
whicli are taken as indices of the prosperity of a country have given evidence 
of progress in the Agra district. 

Two questions arose, first, whether the Agra district was a fair specimen of 
British India, which was controverted by General Briggs, who cited instances of 
opinession in the levying of* the land tax : and the second, whether Col. Sykes* 
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tests of prosperity were decisive indications of progress, which was denied by 
Prof Hancock. 

Col. Sykes then read his other paper, “ on the prices of Cerealea and other 
edibles of India and England compared.” 

Tlie author’s chief object was to shew, that India, in cases of dearth in 
England, could be looked to with confidence for a supply of bread stufis— and 
India having the advantage of its principal crops ripening in January and 
February, the moment a failure of a crop should be known in England in 
August orders for supiilics, from the following January crops of India could 
be scut, and the supplies landed in England even by the route of the Cape of 
Good Hope two or three months before the ripening of the crops in England. 
Col. Sykes furnished average prices for years from various parts of India; but he 
enumerates very many grains, cheap, nutritive, an<l in general consumption, 
which do not appear in the price lists, and whose names even are unknown 
Europe, except to the learned. The first price list gives an average from 1827 
to 1 845 at seven markets in the Deccan under the Bombay Presidency, the 
ultimate result is shewn in the following table. 



Avoirdupois 
weight of 
Grain for 2.9. 

Price per 
Quarter, 
English. 

Wheat ... 

lb. oz 
64 5 

14-11 

Rice 

36 13 

per lb 

Grain 

GO 5 

15-11 

Hajra 

82 10 

11-7 

Jowarec ... 

100 8 

9-6 


Now those 100 lb. weight of Jowarce, for 2 shillings, are sufiicient for the 
support of a man for two months at the least. But in 1828 and 1843 at the 
market of Kullus, the average price of Jowarec was 204 lbs. for two shillings, 
or more than two lbs. for a farthing ; so that in these parts a mam could live 
for less than a farthing per diem for meal. Colonel Sykes gives various other 
tables of prices at fifty-tlFce military stations in Bengal, in Goojrat, &c., 
particularly one from the Saugor and Nerbudda Territories from 1831 to 1840, 
and from 1843 to 1846. In 1843 wheat sold at 167 lbs. avoirdupois for 2 
shillings ; and at seven markets enumerated the price per quarter English varied 
only from 5s. and 6d. to 6s. 8d, The Bengal tables independently of the bread 
stuffs, gave the prices of Beef, Mutton, Fowls, Salt, Sugar, &c. From these it 
appeared that at some places a bullock could be bought for 10s , a sheep for 
U. and 20 fowls for 2^. Salt varied exceedingly in price, from 5 J lbs. for 2^. 
at Calcutta, to 49} lbs. at Cuttack, the average being 20 lbs. 9oz. for 2.9. The 
Government sold the monopoly salt at from 20} lbs. to 25 lbs. for 2 j 9. and a 
curious fact was elicited from the tables, that out of the limit.? of Bengal proper 
and beyond Allahabad, the retail price of salt was lower than the wholesale 
Government price ; the wholesale price of Cuttack salt, being 2} lbs. and the 
retail price out of Bengal proper 23f lbs. shewing that there must be sources of 
supply, independent of the Government monopoly salt. At a labourer’s wages 
of 6«. per mensem, a third of a month’s wages would supply him with a suffici- 
ency of salt at the different stations varying from three months in Calcutta to 
thirty-five months at Kheir, iu the Dcccan, and forty five months at Bombay, 



The follomng Table exhibits the final resuMs, 



The prices in Goojrat are those of a year of great scarcity, 1S46, 
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Db- said If Colonel Sykes’ valuable records bad the effect of indue- 

ing Englii grain mercliants to enter into regular trade with India, then it 
would pr^aldy be found that Hindustan would exhibit availj^le and increas- 
ing resources. However, prices gave a very unsafe indication of a certain 
supply* because the apjjearance of any new purchaser in the market would cer- 
tainly raise the price of grai]\,to an indehnite extent. 

“ On the imports of Indian Cotton, as compared with American Cotton,” by 
Prof. F. Roylb. He began by describing the experiments made to improve the 
cultivation of Cotton in India by American planters invited to India at the 
expense of H. E. I. C. — These, seven in number, conducted their experiments 
over a wide extent of country, varied in soil and climate, in the three Presi- 
dencies in 1840. The most favourable country was Bundlecund, but two years 
of drought led to a failure. The next was tried at the foot of the Himalayas, 
but hosts of insects destroyed the plants. In Coimbatore, however, they were 
successful ; better kinds of cotton were introduced, and it was perfectly cleaneiig^ 
by the American Sawgin. The cotton brought a good price in Liverpool. It 
^pears that 4,000 square miles are applicable to the growth of American 
Cotton in the Southern Provinces of India. Since a new system of assessment 
has been introduced, at from 8 to 14 annas per acre, the cultivation of cotton by 
the natives has largely increased. Mr. Elphinstone has recently produced even 
better cotton than any of the American kinds, by hibridizing the native plant. 
The continued decrease of the price of American Cotton is a fact of some im- 
portance : at the beginning of the century the price was 18d. per lb. and has 
fallen to 6d., a natural result of the increase of production. The demand for 
Indian Cotton is generally dependent on the price of American Cotton, and is 
subject to marked fluctuations. To this uncertainty Prof. Koyle ascribed the 
weak state of the cotton commerce of Jn^a. 

Gen. Bbioos detailed several experiments which had been made in 1816 — 
and attributed the failures to a bad choice of soil. He also stated that tbere 
was a large demand for uncleaned cotton in India, and that this cause disin- 
clined the natives to clean their cotton. 

Mr. Neilson read a paper “ on Education and Crime in England and Wales 
in 1834-44.” 

Mr. J. Fletcher read an elaborate paper “ On the Statistics of Education 
and Crime.” 

“ On the variations in the supply of Silver Coin in Ireland during the opera- 
tions for the*lelief of distress in 1846-47 by Prof. Ua-mcock. 


Section G. — Mechanics. 

The most interesting papers have been given in Section A. in our former Nos., 
leaving nothing to report on in this section. 


The Lunar Theory. 

The Astronomer Bojal has communicated to the British Association, the 
following, on a most important and interesting discovery of the present 
yean 

the Lunar Theory, a very important step has been made in the course 
of Ihe past year. When near the beginning of the present century, a consi- 
derable number of the Greenwich lunar observations were reduced by Biirg for 
the purpose of obtaining elements for the construction of his Lunar tables, and 
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^en^rnlW for ilie comparison of the moon's observed place with Laplaci^theory* 
it was found impossible to reconcile the theoretical with the obserVK exoejpt 
by the, assumption that some slowly varying error affected the epoch of the 
moon’s mean longitude. From the nature of the process by which the errors 
of the elements are found, the conclusion upon the existence of this peculiar 
error is less subject to doubt than that upon any other error. So certain did it 
appear, that Laplace devoted to it one entire chapter in the Mecanique 
with the title “on an inequality of long period by which the moon's mean motion 
appears to be afl’ceted.” Guided by the general analogy of terms producing 
inetiualities of long period, he suggested as its probable cause an inequality 
whose argument depends upon a complicated combination of the longitudo 
of the earth's perihelion, the longitude of the moon's jierigee, the longitude 
of the moon's node, and the moon’s angular distance from the sun. But 
he made no attempt to calculate its theoretical effect. He also suggested 
inequality depending on a possible difference in the northern and southern 
hemispheres of the earth. Many years elapsed before the suggested inequalities 
wore carefully examined by physical astronomers. At length the introduction 
of new methods enabled Poisson and Lubbock successfully to enter upon the 
investigation of the theoretical values; and they proved that inequalities 
depending on the arguments suggested by Laplace could not have sensible 
values. The theory was left now in greater doubt than ever ; and suspicion 
felt even on the accuracy of the reductions of the observations* 

A few years since as is well known to the members of the British Association, 
the British Government at the representation of the Association sanctioned the 
complete reduction on an uniform plan of all the observations of the moon 
made at the Koyal Observatory of Greenwich since the year 1750; and the 
immediate supenntendance of this Work was undertaken by the Astronomer 
Koyal. The reductions are now printing in all necessary detail ; and the press 
work is at this time very far advanced. In the last summer the corrections of 
the elements of the moon’s orbit were generally obtained ; and the errors of 
epoch in particular at different times were found with great accuracy. These 
results confirmed those of Biirg, and extended the law of the inequality to a 
miicli later time. In this state they were exhibited by the Astronomer Koyal, 
to i'rof. Hansen, of Gotha, who was known to be engaged in the Lunar Theory. 
Prof Hansen immediately undertook a search for their theoretical causes. His 
pei’fect knowledge of the state of existing theories, enabled him at once to single 
out the class of disturbances produced by the action of the planets, as that in 
which the explanation of this inequality would pijobably be found. In the 
course of a systematic search many inequalities of long periods were found; but 
none of sensible magnitude. At length two were found botli produced by the 
disturbing force of Venus of a magnitude entirely unexpected, one depends 
upon the circumstance, that eighteen times the mean anomaly of Venus diiiii* 
nished by sixteen times the mean anomaly of the Earth increases at very nearly 
the same rate as the mean anomaly of the Moon ; its co-elHcient is 27^^ and 
its period 273 years. The other depends upon the circumstance that eight 
times the mean anomaly of Venus increases at very nearly the same rate as 
thirteen times the mean anomaly of the Earth : its co-efficient is 23^^, and Its 
period 239 years. The combination of these two explains almost perfectly the 
error of epoch which had so long been a subject of difficulty. The disooyery 
of these two inequalities, whether we regard the peculiarity of their laws, m 
labours expended upon their investigations; or the perfect success of tlfeir 
results, must be regarded as the most important step made in Physical Aslro- 
iiomy for many years.” — Ibid. 
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lie suits of Astronomical Observations made during the years 1834, 

5, 8, 7, 8, at the Cape of Good Hope^ being the completion of a 

Telescopic Survey of the whole surface of the visible Heavens cam-- 
menced in 1825. By Sir John Herschel, Bart, K.H., D.C.L., 

F^R,S* London and Edinburgh. 

[As the expensive work, lately published by Sir John Hcrschcl, will not be seen 
in this country ; we take the opportunity of an article in the iV. B. Review to lay some 
more extracts before our readers.] 

In the history of Astronomical Discovery there shine no brighter names 
than those of Sir William and Sir John Tlerschcl — the father and the son. 
It is rare that the intellectual mantle of the parent lights upon the chilfTT*^ 
By no culture, however skilful, and no anxieties, however earnest, can we 
transmit to our successors the qualities or the capacities of the mind. The 
eagle eye, the active limb, the giant frame, and the form divine,” — the 
gifts of our mortal being, are frequently conveyed by natural descent, and 
may be numbered even among the rights of primogeniture ; but the higher 
developments of reason and fancy, the bright coruscations of the soul, 
have never been ranked among the claims or the accidents of birth. The 
gifts of fortune which we inherit or acquire, have been placed more imme- 
diately at our disposal, and in many cases have been handed down unim- 
paired to distant generations ; but Providence has reserved for its own 
distribution, those transcendental powers which give omnipotence to genius, 
and constitute its possessor the high priest of nature, or the vicegerent of 
Heaven. In a destiny so lofty, the father and the son have been rarely 
associated ; and in the very few cases in which a joint commission has 
been issued to them, it has generally been to work in different spheres, or 
at different levels. In the universe of mind, the phenomenon of a double 
star is more rare than its prototype in the firmament, and when it does 
^pear we watch its phases and its mutations with a corresponding interest. 
The case of the two Ilerschels is a remarkable one, and may appear an 
exception to our general law. The father, however, was not called to the 
survey of the heavens, till he had passed the middle period of life, and it 
was but a just arrangement, that the son in his youth and manhood, 
should continue and complete the labours of his sire. The records of 
Astronomy do not emblazon a more glorious day than that, in which the 
semidiurnal arc of the father was succeeded by the semidiurnal arc of the 
son. No sooner had the evening luminary disappeared amid the gorgeous 
magnificence of the west, than the morning star arose, bright and cloud- 
less in its appointed course. 

It has long been a subject of regret to the astronomical world that in 
ow lan^age no extended account has yet been published of the life and 
discoveries of Sir William Herschel. With the exception of a short Bio- 
graphical Memoir,* and a popular abstract of his astronomical observa- 
tions on the nebulae and double stars, and on the bodies of our own system, f 
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no suitable account of his labours has appeared even in our larger tre^tiaes 
on astronomy, and general readers have, therefore, no adequate idiSa of the 
value and extent of his discoveries.'*' Though his scientifiq studies , did 
not, as we have already stated, commence till he had reached the middle 
period of life, yet he pursued them, under difficylties of no ordinary kind, 
with all the ardour of youthful devotion, and with that dauntless and in- 
defatigable perseverance, which never fails of success. Every step indeed 
of Ids astronomical career was marked with discoveries equally interesting 
and unexpected. New planets and new satellites, were successively added 
to our own solar system. Thousands of nebulec and double stars were 
discovered in the sidereal firmament, and in those remote regions of space 
where the imagination had hitherto scarcely dared to wander, and where 
tfie stars in countless multitudes seemed to be fixed in absolute immobi- 
lity, the physical astronomer was directed to new systems of worlds, — bi- 
nary, ternary, and multiple, — exhibiting the general phenomena of anntial 
and diurnal rotation, and rendering it probable that the law of gravitation 
extended to the remotest corneft of space. His invention of instruments, 
and of new methods of observation, was no less surprising than the won- 
ders which they disclosed. Obstacles that other men had found insuper- 
able he speedily surmounted. The telescope which Galileo held in his 
hand as a toy, became under Sir William HerscheVs direction a stupendous 
machine, which supported the astronomer himself, and even his friends, 
and which mechanical power was requisite even to move. There was in 
short no continuity between his inventions and discoveries, and those of 
preceding astronomers. He adventured upon a flight which left them at 
an immeasurable distance, and he penetrated into regions where the ablest 
of his successors have had some difficulty in following him. 

As the telescopic survey of the whole surface of the sidereal heavens,** 
contained in the great work of Sir John Herschel, which is now before us, 
is a continuation and completion of the labours of his father, we shall 
endeavour to give our readers a brief and general account of the discoveries 
of Sir William, interspersed with a few notices of the principal events of 
his life. 

Sir William Herschel was born in the city t)f Hanover on the 15th 
November 1738. His father, who was a professor of music, educated his 
five sons in the same art ; but William, who was the second, after exercis- 
ing his profession for about five years, in Hanover, resolved to push his 
fortune in England, where he arrived about the end of the year 1759. 
Although he was enthusiastically devoted to his profession, and pursued it 
with such success, as to draw from it an income considerably above his 
wants, his ardent mind was occasionally devoted to still higher objects. 
When he was resident at Halifax he acquired, by his own application, a 
considerable knowledge of mathematics, and having studied astronomy and 
optics, in the popular writings of Ferguson, he was anxious to witness 
with his own eyes the wonders of the planetary system. Having received 

* A very interesting and valuable account of the Life and Works of feir W. 
Herschel, by M. Arago, was published in the Annuaire for 1842. It contains a full 

find critical analysis of his discoveries, and is distinguished by the eloquence and 
learning which characUunze the writings of that iDustrious philosopher. 
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from a friend the loan of a telescope, two feet in focal length, he directed 
it to the heavens, and was so delighted with the actual sight of phenomena, 
which he had previously known only from books, that he commissioned a 
friend to purchase for him in London a telescope with a high magnifying 
power. Fortunately for seience, the price of such an instrument greatly 
exceeded his means, and he immediately resolved to construct a telescope 
with his own hands. After encountering the difficulties which every ama- 
teur at first experiences in the casting, grinding, and polishing of metallic 
specula for reflecting telescopes, he completed in 1776 a reflecting instru- 
ment, five feet in focal length, with which he was able to observe the ring 
of Saturn and the satellites and belts of Jupiter. This telescope was com- 

i )leted when he resided at Bath, where he acquired by degrees, and at his 
eisure hours, that practical knowledge of optics and mechanics which wa* 
necessary for such a task. His experience in this scientific art was of the 
most remarkable kind. He had constructed for himself several two-feet, 
five-feet, seven-feet, ten-feet, and twenty-feet Newtonian telescopes, besides 
others of the Gregorian form of eight-inclift, twelve-inches, two-feet, tliree- 
feet, five-feet, and ten-feet focal length. His way of executing these 
instruments, at this time, when the direct method, of giving the figure of 
any one of the conic sections to specula, was yet unknown to him, was to 
cast many mirrors of each sort, to grind and polish them as accurately as 
he could, and then, after selecting and preserving the best of them for use, 
he put the rest aside to be repolished. In this way he executed no fewer 
than two hundred specula, seven feet in focal length, one hundred and 
fifty^ ten feet in focal length, and about eighty twenty feet in focal length, 
besides a great number of specula of the Gregorian form, and of the con- 
struction of Dr. Smith’s reflecting microscope. His mechanical labours 
were contemporaneous with his optical ones. He invented a great number 
of stands for these telescopes, contriving and delineating them of difierent 
forms, and executing the most promising of the designs. ‘'To these 
labours,*’ he himself informs us, we “owe my seven-feet Newtonian teles- 
cope stand, which was brought to its present convenient construction about 
seventeen years ago (in 1778,) a description and engraving of which I 
intend to take some future opportunity of presenting to the Royal Society. 
In the year 1781, I began also to construct a thirty-feet aerial reflector, 
and after having invented and executed a stand for it, I cast the mirror 
which was moulded up so as to come out thirty-six inches in diameter. 
The composition of my metal being a little too brittle, it cracked in the 
cooling. 1 cast it a second time, but here the furnace which 1 had built 
in my house for the purpose gave away, and the metal ran into the fire.”* 
Furnished with instruments so numerous and powerful, Mr. llerschel 
had now the means of surveying the heavens, which were possessed by no 
other astronomer in any of the fixed observatories of Europe. With the 
earnings of a profession not the most lucrative, and by the energy of his 
own mind, and the labour of his own hands, had this private individual 
done more for the prosecution of astronomical discovery than all the sove- 


♦ No account of the aerial stand hero mentioned, or of the stand of the seven-feet 
reflector, was ever published by their inventor. 
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reigns of Europe combined ; and many years had not elapsed before he had 
outstripped in discovery men educated in all the mysteries of science, and 
supported by all the munificence of princes. The earliest of his observa- 
tions which he deemed worthy of being published, were made between 
177() and 1780, and related to the Periodical star o, iu Collo CetL They 
were communicated to the Royal Society by Dr? Watson, junior, of Bath, 
and read on the 11th May 1783. This star was discovered in 1596 by 
Fabriciiis, and was described as appearing and disappearing periodically 
seven times in six years, (its period being three hundred and thirty-four 
days) continuing in the greatest lustre for fifteen days. 

In these observations, which are not of very great importance, Mr. Her- 
schel measured with a micrometer the distance of the periodical star from 
% very obscure telescopic star which preceded it, and he used a power of 
449, his usual power being only 222.* This paper was accompanied by 
another, read at the same meeting, “ On the Mountains of the Moon^*^ in 
which he draws the conclusion, that the height of the Lunar Mountains 
has, in general, heeii greatly overrated, and that, with the exception of a 
few (1|- to 1| miles high), “the generality do not exceed half a mile in 
their perpendicular elevation.*’f 

The next communication of our author to the Royal Society, was a letter 
to Dr. William Watson, entitled, “Observations on the Rotation of the 
rianets round their axes, made with a view to defermine whether the 
Earth’s diurnal motion is perfectly equable.” In these observations, by 
which Jupiter’s diurnal rotation was found to be 9h. 51' 19", and that of 
Mars, 24h. 39' 23", Mr. Herschel employed a twenty feet, a ten feet, and 
a seven feet Newtonian reflector ; and he obtained his time with a brass 
quadrant of two feet radius, carrying a telescope, magnifying forty times, 
and by two very good time-pieces, one having a steel pendulum rod, and 
the other a compound pendulum of brass and iron. 

In the year 1781, Mr. Herschel was engaged in a series of observations 
“ On the Parallax of the Fixed Stars,” in which he used magnifying 
powers of 227j 4(i0, 932, 1536, and 2010, and on the 13th March, when 
he was examining the small stars in the neighbourhood of H Geminorum, 
he discovered what he thought to be a comet, and after observing it till 
tlie 1 9th of April, he communicated “ An account of a Comet” to the Royal 
Society on the 26th of the same month. In this paper, he gives its dis- 
tance from certain telescopic stars in its vicinity, and by means of a micros 
meter for taking the angle of position, described at the end of the paper, 

* This very extraordinary star, known by the name of Mera^ has a reddish .ye/- 
low colour, which has been supposed to vary with its magnitude ; but Captain 
Smith always found it to be reddish when viewed through his telescope. It 
has a companion, distant 116 seconds, of a pale lilac colour, whose angle of posi- 
tion is 88°‘9' i its variations being from the second magnitude to invisibility, and its 

E laoe 2^ ir le"* B. ascension, and d'* 42' 39' S. decimation. Coont De Hahn thoimht 
0 saw another companion. Sir W. Herschel conjectured that a rapid change bad 
taken place between the two stars ; but Captain Smith is inclined to think that there 
has been little or no movement beyond what may be ascribed to the proper moUons 
of 0 Ceti in space.— -See Smith’s Celestial Cycle, vol. ii. pp. 59, ©0. 

t It has been since proved that there are several mountains nearly twice the height 
of Mont Blanc. 
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he obtained measures of its angle of position with the same fixed star. 
Although M. Messier, to whom Mr. Herschel communicated his observa- 
tions, and who had with some difficulty observed it, speaks of it in his 
r^ly as a star or a comet, yet neither of them suspected it to be a planet. 
Mr. Herschel, indeed, himself speaks of it as “ a moving star, which he 
was happy to surrender to^the care of the Astronomer lioyal and others.” 

Before the close of the year 1781, Mr. Herschel, in a letter to Sir Joseph 
Banks, announced to the Royal Society, that, “ by the observations of the 
most eminent astronomers in Europe, the new star which he had the 
honour of pointing out to them in March 1781, is a primary planet of our 
Solar System;” and in gratitude to his Majesty George III., '^to whose 
unlimited bounty he owed every thing,” he gave it the name of the 
Georgium Sinus, a compliment which astronomers in every part of thfi 
world have refused to pay. La Lande, and others, gave it the more ap- 
propriate name of Herschel; but the uniformity of astronomical nomencla- 
ture demanded another name, and the appellation of Urenus, sanctioned by 
more recent discussions, was given to the new planet. 

This important discovery, by which the limits of the Solar System were 
extended to nearly double their former amount, was hailed by the astrono- 
mers of every country, and the highest expectations were formed of the 
future labours of Mr. Herschel. The Royal Society of London elected 
him a Fellow of their body. His Majesty George III. did himself the 
honour of granting him a salary of £300 a year, so as to enable him to 
devote his time to astronomical research ; and all the scientific bodies in 
Europe successively admitted him into the list of their members. 

With the fine telescopes in his possession, Mr. Herschel began in October 

1781, to make a series of observations on the light, diameter, and magnitude 
of the new planet ; and in his paper on this subject read at the Royal 
Society on the 7th December 1782, he described the dark and lucid disc 
and periphery micrometers by which these observations were made. With 
this apparatus, by means of which one eye, looking into the telescope, 
throws the magnified image of a planet or comet upon, or near, lucid discs 
seen by the other eye, he found the diameter of the Georgium Sid us to be 
four seconds ; and from the distance of the planet from the Sun, as calcu- 
lated and sent to him by La Lande (18*913 — that of the Earth being 1), 
he found its diameter to be 4'454 times that of the Earth. 

The researches of Mr. Herschel on the Parallax of the Fixed Stars, 
which we have already mentioned, were chiefly of a speculative nature, and 
the result of them was published in the Philosophical Transactions for 

1 782. The method first pointed out by Galileo, and followed by Flamstead 
and Bradley, of measuring the zenith distances of two stars, was regarded 
by Mr. Herschel as liable to various sources of error ; and he was of opinion 
that though Bradley regarded the maximum parallax as not exceeding 1", 
yet the stars of the first magnitude might still have a parallax of several 
seconds.” The method which he substituted, and which had been originally 
suggested by Galileo, in his Systema Cosmicum, consisted in employing 
two stars as near to each other as possible, and differing as much in magni- 
tude as could be found, and determining their exact place at the two 
opposite points of the earth’s annual orbit. The parallax of the stars was 
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then to be computed by a theory founded on probabilities^ and involving 
the two postulates : 1 . That the stars are, one with another^ about the 
size of the sun ; and, 2. That the difference of their apparent magni- 
tudes is owing to their different distances so that a star of the second, 
third, or fourth magnitude is two, three, or four times as far off as one of the 
first. This method, ingenious as it is, has not l^d to any results on which 
confidence can be placed. The postulates which it involves were contrary to 
all analogy, and have been completely disproved by the only measures of 
parallax which have been recently obtained. But like many other specu- 
lations, the attempt to prove or to apply them led to results more important 
than those which they directly contemplated. In searching for double stars 
suitable for his purpose, Mr. Herschel was led to the formation of those 
piagnificent catalogues of double stars by which he enriched astronomy, and 
those interesting results respecting the movements and periods of binary 
systems, which now form the most interesting portion of sidereal astronomy. 

To us who are in possession of the researches on double stars, which wo 
owe to Mr. Herschel and his son, to Sir James South, and M. Struve, it is 
interesting to mark the first steps in this great inquiry. 

“ I took pains,” says Mr. Herschel, “ to find out what double stars had 
been recorded by astronomers; but my situation permitted me not to 
consult extensive libraries, nor indeed was it very material. For as I 
intended to view the heavens myself. Nature — that great volume — appeared 
to me to contain the best catalogue upon this occasion. However, 1 
remembered that the star in the head of Castor, that in the breast of the 
Virgin, and the first star in Aries, had been mentioned by Cassini as double 
stars. I also found that the nebula in Orion was marked in Huvgens’ 
Sy sterna Saturnium as containing seven stars, three of which (now known 
to be four) are very near together. With this small stock 1 beyan, and, 
in the course of a few years’ observations have collected the stars contained 
in my catalogue. 1 find, with great pleasure, that a very excellent observer, 
(Mr. Pigott,) has also, though unknown to me, met with three of those 
stars that will be found in my catalogue ; and upon this occasion, I also beg 
leave to observe, that the Astronomer-Royal showed me, among other 
objects, a Hercules ns a double star, which he lyid discovered some years 
ago. The Rev. Mr. Hornsby also, in a conversation on the subject of the 
stars that have a proper motion, mentioned n Bootis ns a double star. It 
is a little hard upon young astronomers to be obliged to discover over again 
what has already been discovered. However, the pleasure that attended 
the view when I first saw these stars, has made some amends for not 
knowing they had been seen before me.”* 

Mr. HerscheVs first Catalogue of Double Stars was read at the Royal 
Society on the lOth January 1787. It contains 2G9 double stars, 227 of 
which had not been noticed by any other person. It gives the comparative 
size of the stars, their colour, their distances (as measured by a Lamp 

* After his catalogue was in the possession of the Royal Society, Mr. Herschel 
received the fourth volume of the Acta AcadtmicB Theemro-CedaUnm, containing a 
paper by Tobias Mayer, giving “ a nretty largo list of double stars,” some of which 
were the same with those in his catalogue, while 31 were not contained in it 
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Micrometer* exliibitinp; two moveable lights, with whose distance seen by 
the unassisted eye the distance of the stars seen in the telescope was com- 
pared,) their angle of position, and the dates of the observation. The 
catalogue, which is divided into six classes, contains not only double stars, 
but also those that are triple, double-double, quadruple, double-triple, and 
multiple. 

Mr. llerschel had now removed to Datchet, near Windsor, where he 
carried on his observations under the immediate patronage of the King, 
with new zeal and corresponding success. Towards the end of 1 782, he 
completed his interesting paper — “ On the proper motion of the Sun and 
the Solar System, with an account of several changes that have happened 
mnong the fixed stars since the time of Mr, Flamstead^ In this paper, 
he notices, 1 . The stars that have been lost or undergone some capital 
change since Flamstead’s time; 2. Those that have changed their magni- ^ 
tude ; 3. Those that have newly become visible ; and the results which 
he obtained were drawn from a review of all the stars in Flamstead’s cata- 
logue, as far as the twelfth magnitude, to the amount of a great many 
thousand of stars.’* Those changes which arise from a proper motion of 
the star, and a variation of magnitude, he suspects may be owing to every 
star in the heavens being more or less in motion ; some, especially in 
slow motions arising from their revolving round a large opaque body — the 
stars undergoing occasional occultation, or presenting to us large spots in 
their rotatory movements. Hence he is led to believe, what Tobias Mayer 
had previously maintained, that the Sun and Solar System have analogous 
motions, and are advancing to a certain part of the heavens ; and he found 
that this part was in the constellation Hercules, near the star \, or a point 
somewhat farther to the north. 

Having finished, in the year 1 783, a very good twenty-feet reflector, with 
a large aperture, he employed it in studying the remarkable luminous spots 
at the pole of the planet Mars ; and he published the results of his obser- 
vations in the Philosophical Transactions of 1 784. By means of these spots, 
he found that the axis of Mars was inclined to the ecliptic 52° 42', and that 
its node was in 17° 47' of Pisces, and he determined the ratio of its polar 
and equatorial diameters |;p be as 1.5 to 16. 

Towards the end of 1 784, Mr. Hcrschcl completed a second catalogue, 
containing 434 double stars; and in June 1784, and February 1785, he 
communicated to the Royal Society two papers “ On the Construction of 
the Heavens.” By means of his twenty feet telescope, with an aperture of 
1 8-/^ inches, and placed meridionally, he resolved into stars the nebulee 
dicovered by Messier and Mechain, and also part of the Milky Way ; and 
he discovered no fewer than 466 new nebulae and clusters of stars, which 
were not within the reach of the best common telescopes then in use. In 
pursuing these observations, he was led to the remarkable speculation, 
founded wholly on optical considerations, that as the Milky Way “ seemed 
to encompass the whole heavens,” it might be regarded as an immense 
cluster of stars ; and that our sun, with his system of planets, was in all 
probability placed within it, but “ perhaps not in the very centre of its 


* Described in the PhUosophical Tiansac^s, 1782, p. 163. 
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thickness/’ In order to determine the sun’s place in this sidereal stratum^ 
he getged the heavens, or ascertained the quantity of stars^ or the thiolmaes 
of the stratum^ in various directions. In his paper of 1785, he gives a 
long table or star-gages; and supposing the stars to be nearly equally 
scattered, and their numbers in a field of view ^ a known angular diameter 
to be given, he determines the length of the visual ray, and gives a section 
of the Milky Way, nebulse, or (resembling a fish with a long open mouth,) 
to which our system belongs, and near the centre of which it is placed. We 
regret that we cannot allow ourselves to adopt this noble and ingenious 
speculation;* * * § and there is sufficient evidence to induce us to believe, aa 
the celebrated Russian astronomer, M. F. G. W. Struve, has stated, that 
Mr. Herschel himself was obliged to abandon it. He found even with hts 
largest telescope, that the Milky Way could not be sounded ; and as the 
same uncertainty prevails respecting the limits of the visible stars in all 
other directions of the celestial vault, M. Struve draws the conclusion, that 
** if we regard all the fixed stars that surround the sun as forming a great 
system — that of the Milky Way — we are perfectly ignorant of its extent^ 
and cannot form the least idea of this immense system.^' ^ Having, there* 
fore, no visible limits, it cannot be regarded as a nebula, j according to the 
hypothesis of Mr, Herschel. But though the Milky Way is a system 
whose form and extent is not, and probably never wilj be, determined, yet 
as Struve observes, there is evidently a certain law of condensation towards 
a principal plane, which law he has endeavoured to determine. Lambert 
had imagined that the deviation of the Milky Way from the form of a 
great circle, was owing to the lateral position of the sun within it. 
M. Struve, however, rejects this explanation, and is of opinion that the 
m*ost condensed stratum of the stars does not form a perfect plane, but 
rather a broken plane, (plan brise,) or perhaps this stratum occurs in two 
planes inclined 1 0*’ to each other, and whose intersection is placed nearly 
in the plane of the celestial equator, the sun being at a small distance from 
this line of intersection towards the point 13 h. of the equator. § 

In 1786 Dr. Herschel, who had been honoured with the degree of 
Doctor of Laws from the University of Oxford, communicated to the 
Royal Society A catalogue of 1000 new nebUltB and cluster of starsi 
which he had observed since 1783, with his twenty feet reflector; and this 
was followed, in 1789, with another Catalogue of a second thousand 
nebula. In these remarkable memoirs he regards the round clusters and 
nebulse, in which there is an apparent ’condensation towards a centre, fks 
clusters or nebulse in the act of formation. He supposes that a central 
power resides in the brightest portion ; that the clusters which have the 
most perfect spherical forms have been longest exposed to the action of 
these forces ; and that we may judge of the relative age and maturity of a 
sidereal system from the disposition of its component parts : while what ho 


* See our Review of Kostnos, No. VIL pp. 228-30. 

f In his memoirs of 1811 and 1817, Mr. Herschel abandons altogether his postulate 
of the equal distribution of stai3 in space. 

1 Etudes d’Astronomio Stellaire, par F. G. W. Struve. St. Petersburg 1847, p. 63. 

§ Etudes d'Astronomie Stellaire, par F. G. W. Struve. Bt. Petersburg, 1847, p. 82. 
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calls planetary nebnlse, where the compression is more equal, may be 
regarded as very aged, and approaching to a period of change or dissolution. 

These views, ingenious though they be, have not been confirmed by sub- 
sequent observers. The nebular hypothesis to which they led, and which 
has been carried to such au unwarrantable extent in our own day, has been 
refuted by the discoveries of the Earl of Rosse ; and there is reason to 
believe tbit it has been renounced by Sir John Herschel himself.* 

The interesting subject of the Construction of the Heavens was pursued 
by Dr. Herschel during the rest of his life, and his observations are record- 
ed in ten Memoirs published in the Philosophical Transactions for 1791, 
1794, 1796, 1799, 1802, 1806, 1811, 1814, 1817, and 1818. 

Having already, in other Articles, given an account of the great 40 feet 
telescope constructed by Dr. Herschel, and of the various discoveries which 
he made respecting the planets and satellites of our own system, f we must 
bring to a close this brief notice of his sidereal labours. In the year 1816, 
when in the 79th year of his age, the Prince Regent presented him with 
the decoration of the Guelphic Order of knighthood. In 1820, he was 
elected President of the Astronomical Society, and in their Transactions, 
in 1821, he published an interesting memoir. On the places of double 
stars. This paper was the last which he lived to publish. His health 
bad be^n to decline^ and on the 24th August 1822, he sank under the 
infirmities of age, having completed his 84th year. He was survived by 
his widow Lady Herschel, by his sister Miss Caroline Herschel, $ and by 
an only son, the present Sir John Herschel, whose labours and discoveries 
in sidereal astronomy we shall now proceed to lay before our readers. — 
AT. B, Review, 

(To he corUinued,) 


St PauVs Cathedral^ Calcutta, — Freemasons of the Church, 

Mr. Stothard, with permission of the Rev, D. Wilson, M. A., Vicar of 
Islington, and son of the Bishop of Calcutta, submitted the following par- 
ticulars of the rise and progress of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta. 

The site comprises seven acres, and was presented by the Hon. East 
India Company, in addition to a grant of 15,000^. towards the erection of 
the building. The estimated cost of the whole of the cathedral was 
40,000/., and the outlay has been about 50,000/. The bishop and his 
committee experienced great difficulty, owing to the distance of Calcutta 
from England, in obtaining the services of an experienced architect. The 
Governor-General of India calculated the probable expense attendant upon 
having an architect would be 14,400/. (?) presuming that his services 
woulifbe wholly required for eight years. Their limited funds appeared 
an insuperable barrier to their progress, until Lieut.-Colonel Forbes, of 


* See N, B. Review, No. VI., p. 477, and No. VIIT., p. 490. 

{ No. IIL, pp, 183-189; No. VII, Art. Ylll. passim, and No. XL, Art VIII. passim. 
Miss CaroUne Herschel died at Hanover on the 9th of January, in the 98th 
year of her ago. 
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the Bengal Engineers, who has acted as architect to all the principal build- 
ings in Calcutta during the last twenty-five years (among which may be 
named the Mint), offered his services gratuitously, which were accepted, 
and he has been engaged in superintending the construction of the cathe- 
dral for eight years. 

I'lic style of architecture selected for the cathedral is perpendicular, 
with several modifications to suit the climate. The tower and spire are 
after Norwich (Jathedral, with improvements suggested by that of Canter- 
bury, while most of the details, external and internal, are from York Min- 
ster. The building has been constructed with bricks of a peculiar kind, 
specially prepared for the purpose, and with dressings of Chunar stone, and 
well covered, inside and outside, with chunam, which takes, a polish like 
marble. The limited means at the command of the committee would not 
allow of the entire use of stone. 

The extreme length of the cathedral, including the buttresses, is 248 
feet, the width 83 feet, and the height of the spire 206 feet. The funds 
precluded the possibility of a regular nave, consequently a western vesti- 
bule occupies its place, being 36 feet by 22 feet. The entrance by the 
western carriageway is 61 feet by 21 feet, and l.'i feet high, over which is 
a library of the same dimensions and 25 feet high. There is a staircase 
in the western entrance leading to the western vestibule, in which are steps 
to the tower and library. Inside the building, under the lantern, a view is 
obtained of the entire length of the choir, 140 feet, with its east window ; 
also the north and south transepts, each being 44 feet by 28 feet. In the 
north transept is placed the font, which is 8 feet 6 inches square. The 
view towards the west from under the lantern extends 100 feet (including 
the vestibule and covered carriage entrance), and displays the great west 
window. The choir is 127 feet by 61 feet, covered with an iron trussed 
roof 4/ feet high. The chancel is 20 feet by 40 feet ; which, with the 
middle aisle, is to be paved with the finest Italian marble. The choir will 
ultimately seat 1,000 persons, the stalls and pews about 400, the middle 
aisle about 100, tlie space between the altar and the pews about 200. It 
is proposed to remove the covered entrance and western vestibule, and add 
a nave to the building 150 feet by 61 feet. • 

The subject of the stained and painted glass in the large east window is 
the Crucifixion, painted by the late Sir B. West, P.li.A, and originally de- 
signed for St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, in 1787; it cost 4,0001., and was 
presented by the Queen. • 

The beautiful colossal statue of the late Bishop Ileber, by Chantrey, has 
been placed in the north transept ; it formerly stood in the open entrance 
of the old cathedral, where it was exposed to injury from the weather. 

The following is a detailed account of some of the expenditure, viz. : — 
The cathedral, 39,894/. ; the pulpit, communion-table, pews, stalls, chairs, 
and general internal fittings, 2,289/. ; the clock, by Vulliamy, cost 675/. 
10s. ; five bells, 448/. ; bell-frame, 231/. 18s. 3d. ; great windows in the 
towers cost 971/. 17s. ; organ, 1,500/.; the freight, package, and insur- 
ance of clock, bells, windows, and organ, cost 397/. lOs. 

The whole edifice is not larger than many parish churches in this coun- 
try, such as Saffron Waldon, Halifax, Southwell, and Manchester. In 
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the Bodleian Library may be seen an alabaster model of the cathedral, exe- 
cuted in Italy, .5 feet long and 2 feet high ; this was given to the Univer- 
sity of Oxford by the Bishop. Although the building does not claim any 
pretensions to architectural proportions, and perhaps not to many strict 
architectural decorations, sfill in point of construction it may be creditable, 
especially as there were several difficulties to encounter : one of these ex- 
isted with regard to the nature of the soil. One season was allowed for 
the works to settle before the roofs were put on ; the settlement of the 
whole building during that period was 1 6 inches, which it is, said, was pre- 
viously calculated upon by Colonel Forbes .* — The Builder ^ March 25. 


' On the Form of Sea Walls. — Institution of Civil Engineers. 

At a meeting on the 14th inst., Mr. Joshua Field, president, in the chair, 
the paper read was “ An Account of the Effect of the Storm of the 6th 
December, 1847, on four Sea Walls of different forms, on the coast near 
Edinburgh, as illustrating the Principles of the Construction of Sea 
Defences.” By Mr. W. J. M. Ilankine. 

The principal example given was the sea wall of the Leith branch of the 
Edinburgh and Dalkeith Railway, fitiished in 1837, built by the author 
from Mr. Walker’s *design. Just after it was completed a violent storm 
occurred, which injured almost every similar work within its range, but 
produced no ill effect upon that structure. On the 6th December, 1847, a 
still more violent storm occurred, which did great damage all round ; but 
the railway wall still escaped without injury. The total length of the wall 
was about 750 yards, its height was 13^ feet above the beach at the 
highest point, diminishing to about 6 feet at the ends. Tlie height of the 
top was 4 feet above equinoctial spring tide level. Its least thickness was 
5 feet, and its greatest 1 0 feet ; the back was vertical, but the face had an 
inclination at the lower part of 5 inches in the foot, gradually becoming 
curved as it rose upwards, until at the stop it overhung slightly. The 
foundation of course was composed of large flat stones, laid horizontally, 4 
feet below the surface of the beach, upon a stratum of fine sand and gravel, 
firm when dry, but moveable when wet. The face was of harnmer-drest 
ashlar, about two feet thick ; the back of rubble, 18 inches thick. The 
interior was filled with concrete. The coping was composed of stones each 
weighing about half a ton, connected by means of cast-iron dowels. The 
stone used was Craigleith sandstone. The face joints were laid in cement 
for a depth of 4 inches. The foundation was protected by a pitching of 
trap boulders, laid on the natural level of the beach. They were partially 
disturbed by the storm referred to, and the author ascribed this to their 
weight being insufficient to resist the vertical oscillation of the waves. 

The second example was a vertical sea wall near Trinity, the foundation 
of which was protected by a dry stone bulwark, sloping at angles of from 
30 deg. to 40 deg. The wall was uninjured by the storm, but the pitching 
was breached at several points. The third example was another wall near 

* It soems distressing that 50,000/. should be spent upon a building, and that the 
utmost its friends can say of it Ls, that “ in point of construction it may be creditable.” 
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Trinity, of a hyperbolic section. The lower part had a slope built dry up 
to R little below higli water mark ; at this point there was a sharp curve, 
and the upper part was nearly vertical, and laid in mortar. The waves 
extracted the stones of the curved portion, and the upper part being 
undermined, was destroyed to a great extent. ^ The last example was the 
bulwark of the Granton Railway, the lower part of which sloped at about 
20 deg. ; the upper portion was curved, and was covered by a heavy 
projecting string course and parapet. It was built dry, and the stones of 
the lower part weighed not less than half a ton each. This bulwark 
suffered damage to a slight extent in its upper portion. 

These examples were stated to confirm the following principles : — That 
the principal action of the waves in front of a sea wall was a vertical oscil- 
lation, produced by the combination of the direct and the reflected waves : 
that a sloping bulwark gave rise to a sloping oscillation, tending to over- 
turn any portion wbicli projected above the line of slope : that where the 
strength of a sea wall depended on the pressure of the superincumbent 
masonry, and the adhesion of mortar and cement, the position of greatest 
stability was vertical : — and that where the strength depended on the 
weight of the individual stories, the position of greatest stability was a very 
flat slope. In the discussion which ensued, instances were adduced of the 
duration of vertical walls, under the attacks of heavy seas, and on the 
other liand of their destruction, when flat slopes had elfectually resisted the 
waves : and it was agreed that in this as in all other cases of engineering, 
no empirical rules should be laid down, but that the skill of the engineer 
should be exerted to adopt such forms of construction as were best adapted 
to the locality and the circumstances. — Ibid. 


Construction of Granaries. 

In the January number of the Westminster Review, the means of 
] reserving corn is discussed, and the following remarks are made on the 
construction of granaries : — 

“ Three conditions are essential to the process* of putrefaction ; viz. heat, 
moisture, and still air. With wind, moisture is carried off; with cold, the 
decomposing process is checked, as may be seen by the carcasses of animals 
that lie through the winter in snowy mountains, and dry up to glue. Without 
air, every thing is locked up and remains in statu tjuo ; ns reptiles have been 
buried for ages in blocks of stone or ancient trees, and then resumed their vital 
functions, unchanged by time. 

In direct opposition to these principles are the granaries of Great Britain 
and other countries constructed. Their site is generally the bank of a river, 
or the sea-side. They are built of many floors at a vast expense. They are 
provided with many windows, each floor being the height of a man, yet not 
permitting more than twelve to fifteen inches depth of OTain on each floor 
for fear of heating, unless in the case of very old samples. Men are continually 
employed to turn the grain over, to ventilate it, and clear out the vermin ; and 
the weevil is naturalised in every crevice, as surely as bujfs in neglected London 
beds, or cock-roaches in West Indian sugar slups. It is the admission of air 
that permits this evil, that promotes germination, that permits the existence of 
rals and mice. In the exclusion of air is to he found the remedy. 
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The practicalization of this is neither difficult nor costly : on the contrary, 
close pfranaries might be constructed at far less proportional cost than the ex- 
isting kind. They might be made under ground as well as above ground, in 
many cases better. They might be constructed of cast-iron, gasometer tanks ; 
or of brick and cement ; or of brick and asphalte, like underground water- 
tanks. It is only required that they should be air-tight, and consequently water- 
tight. A single man-hole at the top, similar to a steam-boiler, is all the open- 
ing required, with an air-tight cover. The air-pump has long ceased to be a 
philosophic toy, and has taken its place in the arts as a manufacturer’s tool ; 
and no difficulty would exist as to that portion of the mechanism. Now, if we 
suppose a large cast-iron or brick cylinder sunk in the earth, the bottom being 
conical, and the top domed over : an air-pump adjusted for exhausting the air, 
and an Archimedean screw pump to discharge the grain, we have the whole 
apparatus complete. If we provide for wet grain, a waler-pump may be added, 
as to a leaky snip.” 

The advantages of air-tight chambers for many other purposes than the 
preservation of corn would be great. Gutta Percha would seem to afford 
the means for making the joints of openings, &c., air-tight, at small ex- 
pense. Few people, however, think of adajiting new materials. Houtinc 
enslaves us all. We cannot sec beyond our noses . — IhuL 


On the use of Gulta Percha in Electrical Insulation, hy Professor 
Faraday, From the Phil, May. for March, 

I HAVE lately found gutta percha very useful in electrical experiments. 
Its use depends upon the high insulating power which it possesses uiuler 
ordinary conditions, and the manner in which it keeps this power in stales 
of the atmosphere which make the surface of glass a good conductor. Ail 
gutta percha is not, however, equally good, as it comes from the manufac- 
turer’s hands ; but it does not seem difficult to bring it into the best state : 
I will describe the qualities of a proper specimen, and refer to the differ- 
ences afterwards. A good piece of gutta percha will insulate as well as an 
equal piece of shell-lac, whether it he in the form of sheet, or rod, or 
filament ; but being tougK and flexible when cold, as well as soft when hot, 
it will serve better than shell-lac in many cases where the brittleness of the 
latter is an inconvenience. Thus it makes very good handles for carriers 
of electricity in experiments on induction, not being liable to fracture : in 
the form of thin band or string it makes an excellent insulating suspender : 
a piece of it in sheet makes a most convenient insulating basis for anything 
placed on it. It forms excellent insulating plugs for the stems of gold-leaf 
electrometers when they pass through sheltering tubes, and larger plugs 
supply good insulating feet for extemporary electrical arrangements : 
cylinders of it half an inch or more in diameter have great stiffness, and 
form excellent insulating pillars. In these and in many other ways its 
power as an insulator may be useful. 

Because of its good insulation, it is also an excellent substance for the 
excitement of negative electricity. It is hardly possible to take one of 
the soles sold by the shoemakers out of paper or into the hand, without 
exciting it to such a degree as to open the leaves of an electrometer one or 
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more inches ; or if it be unelectrifiedy the slightest passage over the hand 
or face, the clothes, or almost any other substance, gives it an electric State* 

Some of the gutta percha is sold in very thin sheets, resembling in 
general appearance oiled silk ; and if a strip of this be drawn through the 
hngers, it is so electric as to adhere to the hand or attract pieces of paper* 
The appearance is such as to suggest the making a thicker sheet of the 
substance into a plate electrical machine for the production of negative 
electricity. 

Then as to inductive action through the substance, a sheet of it is soon 
converted into an excellent electrophorus ; or it may be coated and used 
in place of a Leyden jar ; or in any of the many other forms of apparatus 
dependent on inductive action, 

1 have said that all gutta percha is not in this good electrical condition* 
With respect to that which is not so (and which has constituted about 
one-half of that which, being obtained at the shops, has passed through 
my hands,) it has cither discharged an electrometer as a piece of paper or 
wood would do, or it has made it collapse greatly by touching, yet has on 
its removal been followed by a full opening of the leaves again : the latter 
effect I have been able to trace, and refer to a conducting portion within 
the mass, covered by a thin external non-conducting coat. When a piece 
which insulates well is cut, the surface exposed has a resinous lustre and a 
compact character that is very distinctive ; whilst that which conducts has 
not the same degree of lustre, appears less translucent, and has more the 
aspect of a turbid solution solidified. 1 believe both moist steam-heat, 
and water-baths are used in its preparation for commerce ; and the differ* 
eiice of specimens depends probably upon the manner in which these are 
nf)plied, and followed by the after process of rolling between hot cylinders. 
However, if a portion of that which conducts be warmed in a current of hot 
air, as'over the glass of a low gas flame, and be stretched, doubled up, and 
kneaded for some time between the fingers, as if with the intention of dis- 
sipating the moisture within, it becomes as good an insulator as the best* 

I have soaked a good piece in water for an hour ; and on taking it out, 
wiping it, and exposing it to the air for a minute or two, found it insulate 
as well as ever. Another piece was soaked foribur days, and then wiped 
and tried ; at first it was found lowered in insulating power ; but after 
twelve hours’ exposure to air under common circumstances it was as good 
as ever. I have not found that a week’s exposure in a warm air cupboard 
of a piece that did not insulate made it much better : a film on the outside 
became non-conducting ; but if two fresh surfaces were exposed by cutting,, 
and these were brought into contact with the electrometer and the finger, 
the inside portion was still found to conduct. 

If the gutta percha in either the good or the bad condition (as to elec- 
trical service) be submitted to a gradually increasing temperature, at about 
350° or 380°, it gives off a considerable portion of water ; being tl^n 
cooled, the substance which remains has the general properties of guttft 

E ercha, and insulates well. The original is probably complicated, 
eing a mixture of several things ; and whether the water has existed in the 
substance as a hydrate, or is the result of a deeper change of one part or 
another of the gum, I am not prepared to say. — Mechanic. 
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We (juotethe following account of a singularly ingenious and useful contriv- 
ance from the Mining Journal of last week 

“ Wo hfivo freciiicntly in our mines, arising from unavoidable circumstances, hori- 
zontal or Hat rt)ds, as we term them, for the purpose of eommunicating power from 
the ('Tigiiie to some other pari, or parts, of the mine for puinj^inL* ; and on sonio 
oec's-^ions, to a great distance. These rods are invarinhly a cMjnsiderablc imptMlirnent 
to the engine, causing great frictitm, and preventing the carrying out the principle t)f 
expansion of steam — so very desirable as regards tin* economy of fuel — and also very 
fr(*qiu*ntly causing hindrance, and thereby considei able loss, to the mine. In order 
to do away with these things, it has occurred to me that water should be substituti^d, 
as per sketch*— it being exceedingly simple and elfective, aiul may be applied to any 
situation — consequently, to any angle or cqrve. The plan, you will (hserve, i» to 
have two pumps — one to be workeil by the engine, and the other over the shaft or 
pit, whore the power may be najuired in any part of the mine, and to be w^orkwl on 
the direct-action princiide. The pipes leading from pump to pump, to be about one- 
quarter the area of the pump— the weight being lifted on the out-door’s stroke of 
engine, w ill not, 1 think, require larger ; and, in order to prevent any inconvenieneo 
on tlie in-door’s stroke, F would have a small valve, as atn, to admit air, provided tho 
water should not How fast enough (»n the in-door stroke of engine, wliich air 
wdiild bo forced out on the return <d‘ the w'ater, and the valve will bo shut by tho 
rising of the water. 3’he same valve should also take in such <]iiantity of water as 
may be a sutlicient compemsation for any loss by leakage. Tho advantages to bo 
obtained by this mode of working are, that the whole of the work in any other part 
of the mine, to which it may be found nceessary to communieate power, would bo 
ilone by water-pressure, similar to a hy<lraulic or water-pressure engine— the spare 
power of the sb'am-cnginc acting ns the column of water. The principle is easily 
rendered available underground, (»r on the surface, in whatev<*r position it may bo 
requinnl ; no risk of accidents liy tb<* derangement of Hat r()ds, bobs, &(;, ; ami tho 
engine t(» be worked, as regards expansion, as if doing the whole of tins work in one 
shaft only. 

‘‘lledruth, Feb. 25, .A/af/.] “ James Sims.” 


Lord Rossers Telescope, 

At the meeting of the Dublin Royal Academy, on Marcli 17th, Dr. 
Robinson gave an account of the present condition of Lord Rosse’s teles- 
cope. Dr. Robinson found that the speculum (whose figure, as he iind 
formerly stated, was not quite perfect), as well as a diijiHcate one, had been 
polisliod by Die workmen ; and as he apprehended no difficulty in the jiro- 
cess, it was repeated. An unexpected difficulty, however, occurred, wliich 
made much delay, till Lord Rosse discovered tlie cause. The success of 
the operation requires that it lie performed at the temperature of In 

winter this must be obtained by artificial heat, — which, however, increases 
the dryness of tlie air, so that the polishing material cannot be kept on the 
speculum. In this case the surface is untrue, and gives a confused image. 
This was verified by the hygrometer, and remedied by a jet of steam so 
regulated as to keep the air saturated with moisture. The result was im- 
mediate ; and at the first trial the speculum acted so well that it was unne- 
cessary to try any further experiments. Three additions had been made 
to the telescope : — 1. The movement in right ascension is given from the 
ground by machinery intended to be connected with a clock movement 
which is ill progress. 2. To obviate the difficulty of finding objects, an 

* T3)e under Hgure is supposed to be a continuation towards the right-hand bide 
of the upper one. 


R 
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eye-piece of large field and peculiar construction is connected with a slide, 
so tliat it can be replaced by the usual one in an instant. It magnifies 
o()8 times, and employs nearly four feet of the speculum, the same as 
Herschel’s 4()-feet ; thus giving the power of trying what that instrument 
might show. 3. The micrometer is peculiar, — a plate of parallel glass, 
with a position circle attached. Light admitted at its edge cannot escaj)e 
at the parallel surfaces, except they be scratched, and a scale of equal parts 
engraved on one of them with a diamond — luminous in a field absolutely 
black. The exceedingly unfavourable state of the weather subse(juently 
prevented much from (jeing done ; in fact, there was but one good night, 
the rith ult. In the moon he observed the large flat bottom of the crater 
covered with fragments, and satisfied himself that one of the bright strij)es, 
which have been often discussed, had no visible elevation above the general 
surface. In the belts of Jupiter, streaks like those of Pyrrhus’s cloud 
were seen ; and the fading of their brown colour towards the edge is evi- 
dence that they arc seen through a considerable and imperfectly transparent 
atmosphere. A similar shade in the polar regions, where little cloud is to 
be expected, seems to indicate that the brighter bands are cloudy regions, 
and the more dusky show the body of the planet. Several nebulm were 
examined, — and, as formerly, all were resolved. That of Orion is most 
remarkable. Even before the mirror was perfect, and in bad nights, that 
part of it which presents the strange flocculcnt appearance described by 
Sir John Ilerschel is seen to he composed of stars, with the lowest power, 
300. But Dr. llobinson’s eye recpiired 830 to bring out the smaller stars, 
amongst which these are scattered. Having seen them, and known the 
easiest parts, they were seen with the 3-feet and ,'500. Dr. Uobinson has 
seen a recent notice in which this ncbulee is said to have been resolved by 
the observers of Harvard University, U.S., with a Munich Jichroiriatic of 
4rom 15 to Ki inches’ aperture. He has often seen it with Mr. Cooper’s 
of 13.6, a difference easily to be allowed for, but never saw any trace of 
resolution. He does not in the least dispute the observation ; for a precise 
knowledge of the place (which Dr. Nichol had mentioned) with a purer 
atmosphere and sharper eyes than his are sufficient to account for it ; but 
he cannot refrain from remarking that the epithet “ incomparable,” which 
they apply to their telescope, would be less extravagant if — in addition to 
the two stars of the trapezium which were discovered by the telescopes of 
Dorpat and Kensington — they had seen the other two which the 6-fect 
showed at the first glance, after its polish was completed. Another inter- 
esting object is the planetary nebulae, h.-464, situated in the splendid clus- 
ter, Messier, 4(5, and probably a part of it. It is a disc of small stars 
uniformly distributed and surrounded by the larger. Messier, 64, is a 
singular modification of the annular form seen obliquely. The opening 
seems black as ink, and at its margin is one of those interior clusters of 
bright stars so often noticed before. But the most remarkable nebular 
arrangement which this instrument has revealed is that where the stars are 
grouped in spirals. Lord Rosse described one of them (Messier, 51) in 
the year 1845 ; and Dr. Robinson found four others on the 1 1th, of which 
he exhibited drawings, h. 604 (seen by Herschel as a bi-central nebula 3 ), 
Messier, 99, in which the centre is a cluster of stars. Messier, 97, looks 
with the finding eye-piece like a figure of eight ; but the higher powers 
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show star spirals related to two centres, appearing like stars with dark 
spaces round them, — though probably high powers in a fine night would 
prove them to be clusters. Another fact deserves to be noted, from its 
bearing on Struve’s ‘ Etudes d’ Astronomic Stellaire/ In that admirable 
book, among other curious matters, he infers tlpit the 18-inch telescope of 
Ilerschel penetrated into space only one-third of what was due to its optical 
power, lie explains this by supposing tlie heavenly spaces imperfectly 
transparent. In computing the limit, however, he assumes that the 
Milky Way is in its greatest extent “ unfathomable by the telescope.” Dr* 
Robinson, however, chanced to observe it when it is deepest at (5-4, and is 
certain that its remotest stars were very far indeed within the limit of the 
6-feet, and very much larger than those of the nebulee of Orion, — Athe* 
ncBum, A^jril 8. 

Ilemarhahle Halos and Parhelia, seen on the 29 th March, 

These optical phc'nompna were seen by many persons in England, Guernsey, »Tor- 
sey, and the Isle of Wight, between llh. A. m. and 5h. p. M. on Wednesday, March 
29. We have received many descriptions of the phenomena, which, although com- 
plicated and difficult to describe, confirm each other in a vi‘ry remarkable manner* 
Wo have selected one drawing for engraving furnibhed to us by a correspundeut in 
Guernsey. 
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Tho cirfcle D was large, white, and brilliant, parallel to the horizon, and passing 
through the sun. Two smaller circles, shown by A, were situated^ near the sun, and 
intersecting each other, as well as the circle D. At tho latter intersecting points 
were two parhelia, showm at B. Parts of the smaller circles exhibited the prismatic 
colours very vividly. C, C, C, C, are arcs accompanying the obscured coronas. 
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Royal Society. — January 1.3. — The Marquis of Northampton, President, 
ill the chair. — “On the Disruptive Discharge of accumulated Electricity, and 
the Proximate Cause of Lightning,” by Mr. Isham Baggs ; communicated 
by Mr. S. Hunter Christie, Sec. K.S. The author proposes to inquire into 
the principal causes of the violent and disruptive union of opposite electri- 
cities which constitutes the electric discharge ; and to apply the knowledge 
thus gained to the explanation of natural phenomena, and the further proof 
of the identity of frictional and voltaic electricities. lie describes two 
instruments which he emjdoyed for the purpose of regulating the discliarges 
of a Leyden jar, or battery, by adjusting with precision the distances 
between two brass balls, i’orniing a communication between the inner and 
outer coatings ; allowing of their being charged only to a limited degree of 
intensity, by carrying off all the electricity beyond that extent ; and thus 
guarding the glass from the dangers of fracture from an excess of charge. 
He is led to the conclusion, that with a given dialectric, such as glass, the 
limit to the intensity of the charge it can receive varies directly as the cube 
of its thickness, being in the compound ratio of the resistance it presents 
to the discharge, which is simply as the thickness, and of tlib square of the 
distance of the two charged surfaces, such being the law of electric action. 
When a number of insulated Leyden jars, arranged in a consecutive scries 
by connecting the outer coating of cadi with the inner coating of the next, 
is charged by means of an electrical machine, the tension of the charge 
diminishes in each jar as they follow in the series, that of tlie terminal jar 
being exceedingly small. On the other hand, when each jar has been 
charged separately in the same manner and to an equal extent, and then 
quickly arranged in a series, the jars not touching one another, but the 
knobs connected with the inner coating of each jar, after the first, being 
placed at a certain distance from the outer coating of the preceding jar, 
which, in such an arrangement is charged with an electricity of an oppo- 
site kind to that of the knob adjacent to it, the author found tliat the 
tension of the electricities was greatly augmented, giving rise to violent 
explosions whenever a discharge occurred. He considers a battery thus 
constituted as bearing the same relation to a single Leyden jar as the 
voltaic pile does to a single galvanic circle; and as affording in like manner 
the means of exalting, to any assignable degree, the electric tension. 
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Adopting the views of Mr. Crosse as to the constitution of a thunder- 
cloud, namely, that it is formed of a number of concentric zones of elec- 
tricity, alternately positive and negative, the central one having the highest 
intensity, and the tension diminishing in the successive zones surrounding 
the innermost, till it became inappreciable in Jhe one most remote ; the 
author considers this condition of the cloud to be analogous to that of the 
battery ^bove described, and the phenomena of the former to receive com- 
plcte illustration from the experimental results obtained with the latter. 

January 20. — Mr. George llennie. Treasurer, in the Chair. — “ On the 
Tleat disengaged during Metallic Substitutions.*’ By Thomas Andrews, 
M.I)., M.U.I.A., Vice-President of Queen’s College, Belfast, &c. ; com- 
municated by Michael Faraday, D.C.L., F.ll.S., &c. In a paper which was 
published in the Philosophical Transactions for 1844, the author deduced 
from the experimental iiujuiry there recorded the general law, that when 
one base displaces another from any of its neutral combinations with an 
acid, the heat evolved or abstracted is always the same, whatever that acid 
element may be, [)rovided the bases are the same. Extending a similar 
inquiry to salts with metallic bases, he establishes, as the result ot the 
investigation of which an account is given in the present paper, the general 
])rinciple, that when an ccpiivalent on one and the same metal replaces 
another in a solution of any of its salts of the same order, the heat develop- 
ed is, with the same metals, constantly the same, tlie expression “of a 
solution of the same order” being understood to mean a solution in which 
the same precipitate is produced by the addition of an alkcali, or, on one 
view of the composition of such salts, in which the metal exists in the same 
state of oxidation. The metallic salts, in the precipitation of which by 
other metals the evolved heat was ascertained, were those of copper pre- 
cipitated by zinc, iron, or lead ; of silver, precipitated by zinc or copper ; 
and of lead, mercury and platinum, precipitated by zinc; and the acid 
elements were either the sulphuric, hydrochloric, acetic, or formic acids. 
From the last series of experiments the author deduces, that if three metals, 
A, B, and C, be so related that it is capable of displacing B and C from their 
comhinations, and also B capable of displacing C, then the heat developed 
ill the substitution of A for C will be equal to tjiat developed in the sub- 
stitution of B for (’ ; and a similar rule may be applied to any number of 
metals similarly related — Lit. Gaz. 


Boyal Institution. — March 31 .—AV .R-. Hamilton, Esq. ,V . P ,, Treasurer, 
in the chair.— Dr. Williams, ‘ On the Chemistry of the Sea.* Dr. Williams 
commenced by demonstrating, by means of an apparatus contrived for the 
purpose, the eftects of pressure on lishes at definite depths beneath the sur- 
face of the sea. Having shown that a gold fish, when the water in which it 
was placed was subjected to a pressure of four atmospheres, became paralyz- 
ed, Ur. Williams stated the following conclusions as deduced from his own 
experiments 1st. That round fishes, having an air-bladder, cannot, 
without injury, be exposed to a pressure of more than three atmospheres. 
2nd. That the use of the air-bladder is not so much to regulate the 
spt^cific gravity of the animal us to resist the varying force of the fluid 
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column, and thus to protect the viscera and abdominal blood-vessels against 
excess of pressure. 3rd. (Though in this case the results are less strik- 
ing) flat fish exhibit a limited capacity only for sustaining pressure. 
From these observations, Dr. Williams inferred that the condition of pres- 
sure regulated the distribution of fishes in depth. Referring to the ex- 
perimental researches of Prof. E. Forbes, he expressed his conviction that 
pressure would be found the most important element in the problem of 
submarine organic life. He observed that the lower animals evinced a 
tolerance of pressure peculiar to each species and determining its zone of 
depth. The laws of oceanic temperature were next explained. It was ex- 
perimentally demonstrated that the expansion of sea-water is considerably 
greater than that of pure water under equal increments of heat. It was, 
however, established by the aerometer that density did not diminish in 
exact proportion with the increase of volume. It was argued that this 
experiment went to account for the expansion of crystals by heat, as 
noticed by Mitscherlich ; and that it also proved that in the case of two 
strata of water of dissimilar temperature overlying each other in the ocean 
. the tendency to intermixture by vertical molecular attraction was greater 
than would be the case if the sea consisted of distilled water. It was also 
contended that it was in accordance with the principles developed in this 
experiment that the w'arm water occupying the greatest depths in the sea (as 
discovered by Sir , Tallies Ross) rose to the surface and escaped under the form 
of vapour, which by diffusing warmth through the atmosphere mitigated 
the rigour of polar cold. Referring to the stratum of water of uniform 
warmth observed by Sir J. Ross, the lecturer stated that he had ascertained 
by experiment that water acquires a considerable increase of temperature 
under great pressure, and that he thought that the temperature of the 
deep sea could only be satisfactorily accounted for by the condensation of 
bulk which the “ air of water” underwent. The increase of temperature 
measured downwards from the stratum of uniform warmth to the sea 
bottom was noticed as proving that the latent heat of the dissolved air was 
rendered sensible as the pressure, i. <?., the depth, increased. Dr. Williams 
concluded by referring to the maximum density of water, the laws govern- 
ing the solution of air in^ water, and by explaining the influence of those 
conditions on the existence and distribution of plants and animals in 
the sea. 

April 8. — W. R. Hamilton, Esq., V. P., in the chair. — ‘On Shooting 
Stars and their Connexion with the Solar System,’ by Prof. Baden Powell. 
— Luminous appearances moving through the sky have been commonly 
known and described under various names, according to their apparent size 
and nature — as shooting stars, bolides, fire-balls, — and the fall of matter 
from the atmospliere in different forms, sometimes connected with luminous 
meteors, sometimes apparently without such appearances, has been in like 
manner recorded from ancient times under the names of thunderbolts, 
meteorites, aerolites, &c. Records of such phenomena have been given by 
Chladni and others (see Edin, Phil, Journal, No. 2). Masses of great size 
and weight have been alleged to have fallen ; some, well authenticated, are 
of great density and composed almost of pure metal — others less metallic, 
and earthy j some light and porous, soft or spongy, or even in the state of 
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fine (Inst, and sometimes like mere dry fog or haze (see Arago ‘On Comets,* 
183.S). Sometimes tliey have fallen hot or burning (as at the Cape of 
Good Hope), (Phil. Trans,, 1839, i.), and in other instances distinctly pro- 
ceeding from a luminous meteor : but if falling by day, the light might 
not be seen — if by night, the falling would not be discovered. The 

matter has been often alleged to be produced b^ the explosion, or bursting 
of a solid mass — but of this there appears no proof: the detonation some- 
times heard as only a sound which may be produced, as thunder, without 
any solid matter. The pieces which fall are, in many instances, distinct 
rounded musses, not angular fragments — as in the meteorite at Ancona, 
May, IS4G, and in that at Lauuton, 1840. From the (*ape meteor, 1838, 
the masses appear partially rounded, but broken in the fall. For luminous 
meteors, the greater number of which arc probably unconnected with any 
fall of matter, we have the numerous observations collected by Quetdet 
(who has given the most complete catalogue of older observations in the 
Mem. Acad, dc llruxellcs, 1812), Colla of Parma and Coulvier Gravicr 
(Brit. Assoc. 1815), Orlebar (Bombay Obs. J815), Lowe (Atmos. Phen. 
184G), Petit (Comptes Rendus, 184G), and many otliers. These obser- 
vations have determined, in many cases, the height, velocity and direction 
of meteors — which arc all very various : the heights from the lowest to 
GOO miles above the earth — the velocities from 20 to 220 miles per second 
— the direction often affected by perspective, but in s»me cases serpentine. 
The size cannot be accurately determined ; but any estimates can only 
apply to the luminous disc, which is not necessarily that of any solid body. 
The relation of luminous meteors to electricity has been supported in many 
instances by the appearance of coruscations and flashes of light : a connex- 
ion has, also, been made out, in some cases, with Auroras and thunder (by 
Quetelet, Cappoci, Wartman, Poisson, kc.). Their height is often far 
above our atmosphere, but the earth’s electricity may probably extend far 
beyond the atmos])here — and on both points various estimates have been 
formed. Auroras have appeared far beyond the height of the atmosphere. 
The occurrence of star showers at certain epochs has been verified by 
numerous observations, from early records collected by Sir F. Palgrnve 
(Phil. Trans. 1840) and M. Chasles (Comptes Rendus, March L5, 1841), 
and more recently, by Quetelet and C. Gravier, ' who have collected obser- 
vations from all parts of the world, especially America, substantiating 
periodic star showers, returning for a series of years, about Nov. 12 and 
Aug. 10; the latter the most constant; the former apj)ear of late years 
less marked. Observations of these may often have failed from their 
occurring in day-time or in cloudy weather. These discharges have been 
found to be directed to a fixed point in the heavens, through a considerable 
portion of the night, — thus showing their cosmical nature. In some in- 
stances, instead of a shower a single large meteor has appeared. Were the 
minute bodies collected into a large one? On the nature and laws of these 
appearances there have been various theories. For an able exposition of 
the chief of them, see Mr. Galloway’s paper (Astrou. Soc. Rep. vol. 5). 
According to Chladni, innumerable small bodies rotate in the solar system. 
Messier, in 1 777, saw a number of small bodies pass the disc of the sun. 
Many of these must often encounter the earth, unless, as Mr. Strickland 
suggests, they are converted into satellites, — an idea which has lately been 
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verified by M. Pettit, who conceives he has identified one which performs 
its revolution in 3’’ 20*^^ (Comptes Rendus, Oct. 12, 1840, and Ang. 9, 
1847). Sir J. Lubbock suggests the idea that such bodies, whether satel- 
litary or planetary, shine by reflected light and disappear on entering the- 
eartli’s shadow. (Phi!, Mag. Feb. and March, 1848). But for the 
generality of small meteors,' and especially for the periodica! showers, these 
views will hardly apply. We can better suppose rings of diffused matter 
circulating through the planetary spaces, analogous to the zodiacal ring and 
to the matter of comets, — all which are probably portions of the primitive 
nebulous matter out of which the solar system was condensed, and which 
are gradually undergoing condensation. Out of a ring of su(*h matter, ])ro- 
bably, the asteroids have been condensed, — and not formed by explosion, 
as supposed by Lagrange and others ; and to such condensations comets 
probably tend : of which a striking instance has been afl'orded in Biela’s 
comet — separating into two, but only that each may condense to a nucleus 
now clearly ascertained by the observations of Mr. ]\Iain (see Greenwich 
Observations, 184(i); while the recent speculations of M. Leverricr 
(Comptes Rendus, Dec. 20, 184/,) suggest that periodical comets have 
been fixed in our system by the action of the planets. A continuation of 
the same analogy leads us to imagine portions of such diffused matter 
revolving, and either encountering the earth and becoming satcllitary to it, 
and in a high state of electric tension, — and thus, on coming within its 
electric action, a discharge takes ydace and matter is consolidated, the 
metallic portion reduced, and, if within the atmosphere, combustion and 
fusion may ensue, — and if jircviously tending directly to the earth, such 
matter falls as an aerolite, whether solid or in a diffused form — not from 
breaking up or bursting, but from consolidation ; or if beyond the atmos- 
phere or only moving through it, there may be merely an electric flash or 
detonation, accompanied by sparks or a train. Where a large aggregation 
of such divided matter thus comes within the sphere of the earth’s electri- 
city, an apparent shower of stars takes place, such masses may move in 
orbits with a period equal to that of the earth to produce annual showers, 
either about the sun or earth — but must, in any case, be subject to great 
perturbations from the moon and planets. — Athenceum, April 15. 


Geographical. — March 27. — A paper, ‘On the Jordan and Dead Sea,* 
by the late Lieut. Molyneux, of H. M. S. Spartan, commenced at the last 
meeting, was concluded at this. On the 20th x\ugust last Lieut. Molyneux 
landed at Acre, taking with him three volunteer seamen and an interpreter ; 
and having hired camels, horses, and attendants, he started early the follow- 
ing morning with the ship’s dingey, en route to Tiberias. For the first two 
hours the road was excellent. On nearing the village of Abilin its charac- 
ter altered ; the country became hilly, and some awkward passes were 
encountered. The village of Taran was reached the same night, after ten 
consecutive hours of travelling. On the following day the party arrived at 
Tiberias, where they encamped outside the walls of the town and near the 
edge of the lake. Immense herds of camels were seen feeding in different 
directions. From the hills overlooking Tiberias the prospect was magni- 
ficent ; — Djobel Sheikh, smothered in clouds, was distinctly seen to the 
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left, bearing N. N. E. ; in front were the blue waters of Tiberias, surrounded 
by tine ranges of bills ; and to the left of Djebel Sheikh the white ruins of 
Safed. — On the 23rd, they embarked on the lake, which is described as 
being of greater size than is generally laid down ; — from Tiberias to the 
eastern shore not less than 8 or 9, and from the/ntrance of the Jordan on 
the north to its exit at the south end, 18 miles : the latitude of the northern 
extremity of the lake is 32° 49' 9", about miles to the south of the point 
usually marked. The Jordan is described as shallow and crossed by nume- 
rous weirs, which greatly obstructed the passage of the boat, in many places 
it might have been crossed by stepping from stone to stone without wetting 
the shoes ; its waters are muddy and full of fish ; its course tortuous in the 
extreme, and some waterfalls were found. Great reluctance was manifested 
by the natives towards the purposed descent of the river, and every possible 
obstacle thrown in the way. The Sheikhs demanded in some cases exorbi- 
tant sums for j)crmission to pass through their provinces ; and altercations, 
annoying and incessant, were generally terminated by a display of fire-arms, 
and the threat to shoot tliem unless tliey allowed the party to proceed — On the 
3rd of September Lieut. Molyueux embarked on the Dead Sea. The breeze 
gradually freshened, till there was quite enough sea for the dingey : steering 
about south by west, large patches of white frothy foam were several times 
passed ; and as the sea got up there was heard a most unusual noise some- 
thing like breakersahead. At 2 a. m. on the 4th, considering they must 
be approaching the south end of the sea, they hauled to the wind and stood 
over towards the western mountains ; and at daylight were about five miles 
from tlie peninsula. From Ilasel Feshkah to the north, nearly down to the 
j)eiiinsula to the south, the mouiitaius on the western side rise, almost like 
a j)crpcndicular wall, to the height of 1,200 or 1,500 feet. The peninsula 
is connected with the main land by a low neck, so that at a distance it 
would be considered an island. Having arrived at what was tRoiight to be 
the deepest water, soundings were obtained at 225 fathoms ; the arming of 
the lead was clear, with some pieces of rock-salt attached to it. Two other 
casts of the lead were taken at different times ; one gave 178, the second 
1 83 fathoms, with bluish mud or clay. The water throughout the Dead Sea 
is of a dirty, sandy colour, resembling that of tin; Jordan ; it is extremely 
destructive to everything which comes in contact with it, particularly 
metals, and produces a very unpleasant, greasy feel, when allowed to remain 
on tlio skin ; it has also a very obnoxious smell. At noon on the 5th they 
returned to the tent whence they had embarked, thoroughly done up and 
thankful for having csc{ij)ed. Every thing and body in the boat was covered 
with a nasty shiny substance from the water ; iron was corroded, and looked 
as if covered with coal tar. No fish or any living thing was found in the 
water of the Dead Sea. A broad strip of white foam running nearly north 
and south throughout the whole length of the sea was observed, not com- 
mencing where the Jordan empties itself, but some miles to the westward ; 
it appeared to be constantly bubbling and in motion, and over this, on both 
nights, was a white line of cloud far above the surface. Having disem- 
barked, the dingey was secured upon the backs of two camels, and the party 
proceeded to Jerusalem — within the walls of which town entered the boat 
of a British ship-of-war. Lieut. Molyneux returned by way of Jaffa ; and 
died shortly after his return to his sliip.— April I . 
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Rise in the Soil of Egypt, — During the course of the cadastral opera- 
tions lately ordered by Mehemet Ali, it was shewn that the soil of Egypt is 
rising each year very percq)tibly in consequence of the continued deposit 
left by the Nile. This elevation is calculated at 30 feet during the last 
century for the provinces adjoining the river — Galignani, — Year Book of 
Facts 1848. 

Central Fire in the Earth, — The increased temperature found at 
increased depths in digging Artesian wells, more particularly that of 
Grenelle in France, has been adduced by M. Arago and other philosophers, 
as a proof of (l!entral Fire in the Earth. Commander C. Morton, of the 
Royal Navy, known as the propounder of the “ electrical origin of haiU 
stones^' and the vegetable origin of the basaltic columns of the Giant’s 
Causeway and those of Staffa, merely regards the increased temperature at 
increased depths as the natural consequences of the increased pressure of 
the atmosphere, and as much a matter of course as the increased cold or 
diminished temperature found to exist on ascending mountains according as 
the atmospheric pressure diminishes in the ascent. The beautiful simpli- 
city of this theory niay, perhaps, induce the conviction of its alliance with 
nature. In corroboration, we may justly remark, that the artificial com- 
pression of air does elicit heat. — Ibid, 


Gun Tow applied to Blasting, — A manufacturer of gunpowder, in the 
west of Scotland, who has of late turned his attention to the manufacture 
of Gun Tovf and Gun Cawdust for blasting purposes, has experimented 
on some whinstone rocks of the most solid description, at the Lady Mill 
Quarry in the presence of Professor Penny, and a number of other scien- 
tific gentlemen. The first experiment was in a bore of three feet in length 
and 2^ inches diameter, which was charged with nine ounces of Gun 
Tow, (three pounds of gunpowder would be required to fill the bore 
necessary to blast. The effect was the bringing down all the rocks adja- 
cent, to the extent of about ten tons. The second experiment was with a 
bore of three feet four inches, and two half inches diameter, and was 
charged with eleven ounces of Tow and Cotton mixed (four pounds of 
gunpowder would be required. The effects were fully more apparent of 
its strength than in the previous case, bringing down from thirteen to 
fifteen tons weight. — Ibid. 


Warming with Ice, — In common language, anything is said to be 
warmed or cooled, when the temperature thereof is made lower or higher, 
whatever may have been the temperature when the change commenced. 
Thus, it is said that melted iron is cooled down to a sub-red heat ; or 
mercury is cooled from the freezing point to zero, or far below. By the 
same rule solid mercury, say, fifty degrees below zero, may, in any climate 
or temperature of the atmosphere, be immediately warmed and melted by 
being imbedded in a cake of ice. — Scientific American. 
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Organic Bodies in Hailstones, — Dr. Waller has communicated to the 
Philosophical Magazine, No. 200, some additional observations on haih 
and the Organic Bodies contained in Uail-stoues ; and thence we obtain 
the following information ; 

A Hail-stone, perfectly white, when examined under the microscope^ 
presented the usual appearance of being composed of minute particles of 
ice, some spherical, others of a more regular shape ; and many bubbles of 
air escaped as it melted. The organised substances contained in the drop 
of water which resulted were numerous. Most of them were of an irregu* 
lar shape, with angular outlines. Others were globular, and some of these 
were completely black, with a nucleus in the centre. With higher magni* 
tying powers were seen green globules about of an inch in diameter, 
which were cither collected in clusters, or adhering together in single lines 
like the beads of a rosary. The drop of water, secured in an apparatus 
nearly air-tight, was found the next day unaltered in size, but the organised 
matter had entirely changed its character. Some of the organised particles 
had given off filaments in various directions, presenting the appearance of 
hollow tubes jointed at intervals ; with a few branches or subdivisions, 
generally arising at the joints. One or two infusoria were likewise seen 
moving about with great rapidity. When at rest their form was oval ; but 
when in motion, their anterior extremity became elongated, Their organi- 
sation was extremely simple ; no filaments nor appendages of any kind were 
to be detected about them. Their interior had a granulated appearance* 
All these characters indicate that they belong to the genus Uvella of the 
monadiiuE, and probably of the species TJvella glancona (Elenenberg), On 
the second day, the vegetable filaments had greatly increased in number. 
Small elongated cells could be seen at various places, as if forming the first 
elements of the tubulous branches spread out around them. The infusoria 
had likewise greatly increased in number. The next day again the same 
apj)earances were presented. Scarcely any alteration could be detected in 
the vegetable or animal bodies, the last were as active in their movements 
as before. Dr. Waller purposed to continue these observations every day, 
in order to ascertain their future changes ; but unfortunately, by some 
accident, one of the slips of glass belonging to tjie apparatus was broken, 
and in consequence the water quickly dried up ; so that when next examin- 
ed the infusoria were found to be dead. The further addition of water 
was ineffectual to restore the vegetable particles to life. — PhiL Mag,, 


From the Literary Gazette, February. 

A Description of Active and Extinct Volcanos, of Earthquakes, and of 
Thermal Springs ; with remark? on the causes of these Phenomena, the 
Character of their respective Products, and their Influence on the past and 
present condition of the Globe, by Charles Daubeny, M. D., F* R. S., 
&c. Second Edition, greatly enlarged, 8vo. pp. 734. R. mnd I. E. Taylor. 

As a sequel and context to Dr. Whewelfs lectures at the British Insti- 
tution, reported in our number of Jan. 29, nothing can be more opposite 
and conclusive than this volume by Dr. Daubeny. From the first edi- 
tion philosophical readers are cognizant of his universal views, and the 
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details of their working out ; whence he deduces those great hypothesis 
on which his explanation of the phenomena are based. The strength of 
his reasoning is of a convincing force ; but according to the reference we 
have just made it would signify little whether it is demonstrably true or 
largely false. Out of the elements he has elicited, the truths of nature 
would be equally elaboratc^d. For our parts much as fire and water and 
heat and cold may have done towards forming past and present conditions 
of our earth, we arc fully convinced that other agents have done much ; 
and that volcanos, not to speak of electricity, have played a very important 
part ill this mighty mundane drama. But, however, it may have been or 
be. Dr. Daubeny’s book is one of infinite research and great wortli. A 
book to be valued wherever science is studied. — Independently of the 
grand question it involves, the particular portions relating to volcanic pro- 
ducts are exceedingly interesting, in short, it is itself an admirable product 
of the press, handsomely illustrated, and full of high intelligence. 


Oceanic Currents. — Lieut. Maury, Director of the National Observatory 
at Washington, notifies a current of warm water, which appears to flow 
from the coast of China to the North West coast of America. lie says 
that three years ago, a Chinese junk by the inlluence of this current arriv- 
ed on the American coast ; its speed seems to be GO miles per day. Ho 
states likewise that* the trade winds are stronger on the East coast of 
America, than they are on the West coast of Africa. 

A Suhsti tide for Quhilne. — M. P. Duchassaing, a medical man at Gua- 
daloupe, where intermittent fevers are so common, employs the bark of 
afhmsoHta diffifala, instead of the higb'-priced Sulphate of Quinine. He 
states that by extensive experience he has proved the eiheacy of this medi- 
cament, which is less costly, of an agreeable taste, without action on the 
nervous system, and favourable to the digestive functions by reason of its 
mucilaginous principle ; and that it has succeeded in several cases in which 
stronger doses of quinine were exhibited without cficct. An ounce of this 
bark boiled in a quart of water until reduced to onc-tliird, often suffices, 
according to M. Ducliasi^ing, for tlie cure of these deadly fevers. 

A New Process of Engraving. — M. Poitevin has invented a method of 
transferring designs or engravings to silver, or to plated cop])er, and of pre- 
paring the latter for yielding impressions in the manner of wood-cuts or of 
engraved plates. The process is to expose an engraving to the vapour of 
iodine, which deposits itself on the black only (there is paper which pro- 
duces the opposite effects). Then lightly press the iodized print upon a 
plate of silver, or of copjier silvered and polished as for a daguerreotype. 
The black parts of the print yield the iodine to the silver, and are thus 
transferred to tlie plate as an iodide. Plunge the plate for a few moments 
into a saturated solution of sulphate of copper, connected with a battery of 
a small number of elements, the other pole being platinum. Copper is 
deposited only with the jiarts not covered with the iodine, and correspond- 
ing with the whites ; and tlius is obtained a perfect representation of the 
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print, the copper representing the whites, and the iodized silver the blacks. 
Care sliould be taken that the plate remain in the sulphate bath, but for a 
short time, or the whole would be covered with copper. Wash carefully 
and immerse in a solution of hyposulphite of soda to dissolve the iodide of 
silver. Wash well in distilled water and dry. Then heat the plate to a 
temperature suflicient to oxidize the surface oY the copper, which takes 
successively different tints, stopping at the sombre brown. Let it cool, 
then amalgamate the silver laid bare, heating the plate slightly to facilitate 
the operation. The mercury not combining with the oxide of copper, the 
amalgamated parts represent the blacks, and the oxide of copper the 
whites. Again cover the plates with two or three gold leaves, and evaporate 
the mercury by heat. The gold will then adhere only to the blacks of 
the design. The gold not adhering is then to be raised with a scratch- 
brush. This done, dissolve the oxide of copper with a solution of nitrate 
of silver ; then attack the silver, as well as the copper undemeath with 
weak nitric acid. 

The traces of the design ))rotected by the gold not being attacked, hol- 
lows to a required depth corresponding to the whites of the engraving, 
may be obtained. 33us latter operation finished, the jdate is fit to yield 
im])res.sions as wood-cut blocks. 

To obtain with the same designs plates engraved, a copper jdate covered 
with gold must be operated upon. In the bath of sul])lmte of copper, the 
]>arts corresponditig to the whites will be covered with copper. Remove 
the iodine, or the compound of iodine formed with hyposulphite ; oxi- 
dize the layer of deposited copper, and amalgamate the gold, which m.ay 
then be taken off with nitric acid, dissolving at the same time the oxide of 
copper. In this j)reparation the white parts arc evidently preserved, and 
the hollows represent the blacks as in an engraved copper-plate. 

FAcctric L}(/ht . — Numerous experiments Lave lately been made in Paris 
with regard to electric light ; the objects of which were to give the elec- 
tric spark a continuous liglit which would admit of its being employed for 
the lighting of j)ublic buildings, theatres, work-shops, &c., by means of a 
tube constructed upon a new principle, a j)lacar(l jdaca-d at the distance of 
a kilometre was j)erfectly legible. On the stage of the Palais Royal, an clec- 
t l ie spark was throAvn upon one of the worst of the scene pieces, and j)ro- 
(liu‘ed a light equal to that of day, and completely overcame that of the 
lamps. Oreat results are .'iiiticijmted from this discovery when the regu- 
lating of the fluid shall have been mastered. 


From the Atlas for India, 24th April. 

Analysis of Hail way Accidents . — By an analysis of the returns recorded 
in this dej)artmcnt, it ajipears of the 110 persons killed and 74 injured, on 
all the railways of Great Britain and Ireland during the six months ending 
31st December 1847, there were 5 passengers killed and 39 injured from 
causes beyond their own control; 3 passengers killed and 3 injured 
owing to their own misconduct or want of caution ; 9 servants of com- 
panies, or of contractors killed and 8 injured from causes beyond their own 
control ; 56 servants of comj)aiiies or of contractors killed and 19 injured 
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owing to their own recklessness or want of caution ; 36 trespassers and 
other persons neither passengers nor servants, killed and 5 injured by 
improperly crossing or standing on the railway; 1 suicide. Total 110 
killed, 74 injured. And for the same period the number of passengers 
amounted to 31,734,607. 

Railway Travelling* — A New Locomotive has been running on the 
Midland Railway between Rugby and Leicester, with three carriages at- 
tached to it, at an average speed of 75 miles per hour. 


A Pictish Cup. — A Cup supposed to be Pictish, made of granite and 
fluted on the outside, has recently been discovered at Brickige, Caithness. 
In that neighbourhood there are a number of Pictish remains to be seen. 


Chloroform at Constantinople, — The Medical Times says the Sultan 
has ordered a quarter cask of Chloroform for the use of the ladies in his 
harem. 


The Conway Rail Tube. — ^The Conway tube, weighing 1,300 tons, was 
raised 14 feet on M‘onday morning during a storm of hail, only 10 men 
were employed in the operation, and the presses were found to answer 
admirably. The rising was at the rate of twelve feet per hour. 

Tribute to Mr. Adams. — The members of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
have raised a fund amongst themselves for the purpose of honoring tlie 
labours of Mr. Adams by some permanent memorial. “ It is intended,” a 
cotemporary says, “ to institute a triennial prize in connexion with his 
name,” in testimony of their sense of the honour which he has conferred 
on his College and the University, by having been the first among the 
Mathematicians of Europe to determine from perturbations the unknown 
place of a disturbing planet exterior to Uranus. “The prize is to be 
awarded to the author of the best essay, on some subject of pure Mathe- 
matics, Astronomy, or other branch of Natural Philosophy,” — Athenaeum^ 
April 15. 


From the Builder for March. 

Fire-proof and Rot-proof Houses. 

Sir, — In connection with a recent inquiry as to the prevention of rot in 
houses, I would direct your attention to a plan of building by Mr. Grims- 
ley. He builds houses without any wood whatever, except for doors and 
window frames : his roofs are self-supporting, and so are his floors. The 
roof is turned with a brick arch, with bricks of a peculiar form, made to 
support each other and firmly put together with cement about five feet 
apart. The floor is supported with wrought iron girders placed five feet 
apart, arched in proportion to the width, and the space between the girders 
is filled by arched brickwork, also laid in cement. These bricks both for 
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floors and roofs arc hollow and light as timber. Any one who is about to 
build ill a damp situation^ or wishes for a fire-proof house at a moderate 
cost would do wisely to visit Oxford, where he can see both the University, 
Record Office and St. Paul’s School, both built on this plan. — T. C. 

Use of Cement in Construction, 

Sir, — The late melancholy occurrence and loss of life at the Euston- 
square Station arising from the non-settling of the cement used, has induced 
me to read with much attention the evidence reported in your paper (see 
our last No.) I perceive Mr. Hardwick’s opinion to be “ that had the 
work been proceeded with in a dry season, in all probability the accident 
would not have occurred, and that it arose from the non-induration of the 
cement owing to the excessive wet weather.” I entirely differ with him on 
that point, knowing, as I do from experience, that good cement is never so 
much in its element as when used in damp weather ! and I am prepared to 
support and prove the correctness of my opinion either to Mr. Hardwick 
or any other architect or builder, by joining together with good Portland 
cement and sand, a given number of wet bricks, and keeping them moist 
for ten days or longer, and establishing at the end of the time, that the 
bricks cannot by any fair means be disconnected at the joints from the 
cement ; on the contrary the bricks will break, while the cement will 
remain hard and firm in the joints. I observe one of the jurymen stated 
as his opinion, that had the work been done in April or May, the 
ccmeiit might have been set in a few days, but at this season of the year 
it would not set in several weeks.” This gentleman is evidently unac- 
quainted with the nature and power of the material. The truth is, the 
failure of the works at Eustoii-sqiiare was entirely owing to the bad quality 
of the cement used ; the columns at the station having been set in cement, 
would not, had it been good, have broken as described in the evidence, 
nor until coming in contact with the ground, and then only into the three or 
four pieces, arising solely from the breaking of the bricks. I differ also 
with Mr. Hardwick in opinion, ••that good cement should at all times be 
used immediately after it is prepared, and tliat by being left long, its adhe- 
siveness is destroyed, and it becomes crumbly y *The fact is, good cement 
never becomes crumbly. 1 have kept cement for 4 or 5 years, and after- 
wards, on its being exposed to the atmosphere, it has set twice as hard as 
when fresh from the manufactory. Having been practically connected 
with cement works and building, and made numberless experiments with 
good Portland cement and brick, from my childhood, I assert without fear 
of contradiction, that a cube foot of sound brick, set in good cement for 
ten days is capable of sustaining a weight of 50 tons. It matters little 
which way the bricks are laid, if the material be good ; provided the work 
be well walled and grouted, the structure will be one solid mass. 

Apologising for this lengthened intrusion on your valuable columns, 
induced by nothing but a desire to serve the public, and not to prejudice 
any individual cerneut manufacturer, being, as I am, entirely ignorant by 
whom the cement was supplied for the building at the station, 

1 am, &c. 


Wm Aspdin. 
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The New White Paint, of which a temporary mystery was lately 
made, and the basis of which was anticipated to be either antimony or 
bismuth (the latter a metal proposed by Keynault to be classed with anti- 
mony itself) formed the subject of a paper read by Mr. Forrest, the disco- 
verer, at the Liverpool Polytechnic Society, on Monday, last week, when 
he announced his intention‘to make a present of it to the public, intimating, 
at the same time, that it consisted of white oxide of antimony (argentine 
flowers, as it used to be called by the old chemists,) and that it had 
many advantages as an excellent body paint, superior to white lead and 
much cheaper, inasmuch as antimony might be obtained in abundance for { ' 
about £V1 a ton, whilst lead costs £'1A IOa*. He then pointed out its ^ 
greater permanence of colour, and its capability of being spread over a much 
larger surface than an equal weight of white lead. Indeed it is not only 
lighter but may be made more subtle ; and it was its superiority in these 
and other respects that led us to regard it as a likely substitute for lead. 

It is rather singular, too, that the old chemists called antimony their lead, 
maintaining that in some of its properties, it bore a near affinity to lead. 


Smoky Chimneys, 

Sin, — From observation and practice I find the cause of smoky chimneys to 
be the descent of air down the flue, which is often attempted to be cured 
by placing cowls of diff’erent shapes on the tops of the flues, and at otlier 
times by placing horizontal pipes under the floors and under the hearth- 
stones to bring in air ; this frequently fails, as the weight of air down the 
flue is too powerful for tliat introduced by the horizoritiil pipes. I have 
always found that to effect a certain cure, the draft to the fire must be power- 
ful, and I have cured the most obstinate smoky chimneys by the following 
method, viz. by introducing an air trunk of zinc, wood, &c. from the top of 
the chimney stack, down to the side of the fire-place. In new buildings 
preparations could be made at the commencement, by forming a second and 
smaller flue by the side of the smoke flue. This would save expence and 
prevent the deformity of the house by cowls. 

« Wm. Rowe. 

To Transfer Engravings to White Paper, — Place the engraving for a few 
seconds over iodine vapour. Dip a slip of white paper in a weak solution 
of starch, and when dry in a weak solution of oil of vitriol ; when dry, lay 
the slip upon the engraving and place them for a few minutes under a press. 
The engraving will thus be reproduced in all its delicacy and finish. The 
iodine has the property of fixing on the black parts or ink of the engraving, 
and not on the white. This important discovery is yet in its infancy. 


An Ointment and Induration of Piaster, Stone, Cement, and Pasteboard, 
— A patent has been granted to Mr, Wm. Hutchison, of Barnshury-park, 
Middlesex, marble merchant, for a foreign method of rendering plaster, 
^ pasteboard, porous stone, and other substances, impervious to wet, frost, 
vermin, or other destructive agencies ; and for mashing paper rags, hemp 
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ropes, and even and straw, and preparing them into substances 
useful for sheet -roofing, pipes, tiles, &c. The plaster porous stone, mashed 
hay, &c,f are first shaped as may be desired, then perfectly dried, so as to 
be highly absorbent ; then boiled in a mixture of resin and oil, grease, &c. 
or pitch and coal tar for a time, varying according to their thickness or 
bulk, and then dried again and finished off by polishing, &c. according to 
the nature and purpose of the article. The absorbent mixture may be 
tinged with various mineral or vegetable colours, or the substance he 
prepared of a black or other dark colour, as with the pitch, &c. Chalk, 
alabaster, busts, and even soft and porous wood, may be also treated in the 
same way, but all must first be dried, so as to ring like metal, and be 
afterwards boiled in the unguent till it is thoroughly absorbed. 


From the Mechanic for March. 

The r 67) f Home ter , — A new instrument under this name, invented by 
an officer of the French navy, has been recently submitted to our Lords 
of the Admiralty. Hitherto winds have been sujiposed to be caused chiefly 
by changes in the density of the atmosphere ; but the inventor of the 
V'^entilometer professes to have discovered that they originate entirely from 

electrical changes,” though perhaps influenced secondarily by the pres- 
sure, more or less, of the atmosphere ; nay that their approach may be 
as truly predicted by the magnetic needle as the degrees of deviation from 
a vessel’s course from due north. The instrument in fact exactly repre- 
sents ail ordinary ship’s compass. The Yentilometer forms itself (we 
quote a description which is going the rounds of the press) into the 
centre of a certain undefined circumference, hut the extent of whose infl\i- 
ence does not exceed a space of twenty-four liours ; any change taking 
place within this circle is notified, so that suppose a vane to be pointing 
north, hut that the Ventilometcr at the same moment points to south ; 
then within the twenty-four hours, most certainly the south wind will 
blow ; but the ordinary change is from twelve to eighteen hours, and 
should the Ventilomcter remain for hours, or days at the same point, the 
same wind will continue to blow ; but when it changes within the tyrenty- 
fonr hours the wind will change also. This insfrurneiit is not influenced 
by the lighter breezes ; when a strong wind blows, the needle or indicator, 
is horizontal, but as the winds or atmospheric changes gradually increase 
in violence, the point is elevated by the weight of the atmosphere, and 
thus not merely pre-indicates the wind 4hat is to blow, but its exact 
strength and duration.” We hope all this may prove true ; but in the 
absence of any sufficient reason for the wonderful effects ascribed to the 
instrument, we must needs have our doubts. The Lords of the Admiralty 
will of course order it to have a fair trial. 

The Archimedian Screw — Although it is said to have been invented by 
Archimedes, and has long been named after him, there are circumstances 
that render it probable that those writers were mistaken who attribute it to 
the great philosopher of Syracuse. There is no evidence that Archimedes 
himself ever claimed its invention ; and his countryman Diodorus Siculus, 
who lived two hundred years after him, adrnitsnhat it was invented iu 
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Kgypt. Again Vitruvius who was contemporary with Diodorus, and had 
tlieVefore equal opportunity of ascertaining the history of tlie invention, 
never once ascribes it to Archimedes, although he evinces a laudable 
anxiety throughout his work to trace every invention to its true author. 


The Atmospheric Railway System. 

Continued failures on tho South Devon Kailway. 

Notwithstanding the repeated statements of the complete success which 
has attended the working of the atmospheric system on this line, as made 
by two provincial journals — evidently the organs of the engineers, — it is 
clear that the longitudinal valve, with its accompanying sealing material, 
can never be relied on for regular railway transit. The failures, which are 
constantly occurring are, as much as possible, glanced over, and kept from 
the press and the knowledge of the public ; but such failures do continually 
occur ; and the constant attendance of a locomotive engine in readiness on 
the line for the purpose of propelling the trains when the vacuum cannot 
be kept up, proves that the promoters themselves have no faith in their 
own system, but arc determined as long as possible to throw dust in the 
eyes of the shareholders, and bolster up the principle to the last. We 
have been informed, ^whether true or false, we leave to the parties interested 
to explain) that during a dry and windy day, a short time since, above 
twenty men were employed in keeping the valve in a situation to seal, — the 
dust blowing on to the grease, rendering its surface dry, and absolutely 
useless, without such attendance. We have before us numerous dates 
when the train has been propelled by locomotives — the monstrous station- 
ary engines blowing their hardest to obtain a vacuum — tlius employing two 
systems to do the work of one, and a Sunday or two since, a train was pro- 
pelled by the men in the Company’s employ pushing it along at the rate 
of half a mile per hour. These things must be explained to the satisfac- 
tion of those who have put their faith in the system, and shewn it by in- 
vesting their capital in the undertaking. We believe the system of atmos- 
pheric propulsion to be sound in principle, and much honour is due to the 
inventor of even the valve principle, but it is evident it is not calculated for 
practical working . — Mining Journal. 
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The Heirs Expectant — By Mary Ilowitt, 

Chapter Vll. * 

As Mr;). Aslicnhurst had said to her daughter nothing is altogether smooth in 
this world ; and so they continually found. Bright and untroubled as their lot 
seemed at a distance, it was but as the distant sunny view of mountains, where 
even the desolation gives beauty ; a nearer approach, a more intimate know- 
ledge, shows the barrenness, the unsightliness — caves of savage creatures — 
difliculty and painfulness for the wayfarer. All this was an exact type of their 
fortunes. The external polish and extreme courtesy of the General’s manner 
veiled cold selfishness, capricious humours, and the most inordinate passion for 
power, — all which a very short time served to make known to his relatives. 
Old feelings and old habits they were called upon to sacrifice ; they had much 
to bear and much to forbear ; the were no longer free agents ; nothing could be 
done, said or scarcely felt, without considering in the first place how far it might 
be agreeable to the General. True, he was willing to purchase their submission 
by the most unbounded liberality, by every indulgence of outward ease and 
splendour; but Jane soon fopnd that these were but poor compensation for 
independence of action, thought, and feeling. Mrs. Ashenhurst, whose natur^ 
independence of character was much less than her daugl^ter’s, and whose lovo 
of state, of wealth, and the influence and indulgence it commands, much greater, 
felt the conditions less painfullj^. Whatever was expedient she converted into 
a duty ; it was expedient to maintain her present position, therefore it was her 
duty to accede to the General’s terms ; and whatever she could not thus reason 
away was made endurable by her commonplace wisdom of things never being 
altogether smooth in this world, or that she had invariably found the rough and 
the smooth go together. 

Besides all tliis, three months made them aware of other peculiarities in the 
nabob than those of temper. lie was, spite of his seeming, an unhappy, unsa- 
tisfied man. Occasionally ho was deeply agitated by unexplained causes, and at 
times moody and silent, apparently incapable of receiving pleasure even from 
all the multiplied sources of it which he had gathered about him! and many 
hours of each day were passed within his own chamber, with barred doors, 
whence the servants reported sounds of human agony to have issued as if he 
inllicted bodily penance, or underwent mental scrutiny for some untold sin ; 
and, as confirmation strong, he was said to wear a hair-shirt under his delicately 
line linen. All these things, the coiniiion topic of the servants’ hall, were report- 
ed to the ladies by Betty, who regarded him as a most awful personage. An 
immense iron chest too was reported to be kept under his bed, m which it was 
supposed his treasure was contained, — treasure for which it was surmised be 
endured that mental or bodily anguish ; and, strange to say, this chest, which 
was reported to be immovable to other hands, was heard to be drawn forth by 
the nabob with the utmost ease. Stories too were told of glimpses that had 
been had of jewels so mysteriously splendid that the famous carbuncle must 
have been dim in comparison. . 

All this Mrs. Ashenhurst afiected to hear with the utmost indifference, as the 
idle fancy of idle domestics; and Betty, though artfully encouraged to tell all 
she knew, was chidden for ignorant credulity, her lady the while resolving 
with herself to watch the nabob narrowly, and to get a peep into his mysterious 
chamber, which had become as fascinating to her imagination as the forbidden 
closet in the castle of Blue-beard was to his wives. 
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Days and weeks passed on, and Sir Harbottle went and came from Den- 
borough Park as if it had been his home; and the country ranf^ with the strange 
news that Sir Harbottle Grimstone was to marry Miss Ashenhurst, after all tlie 
bad feeling there had been between him and General Dubois, Even Mrs. 
Ashenhurst herself began to fear that her daughter was destined by the General 
for the bride of Sir liarbottla, and much was the casuistry she employed to 
persuade her natural love of refinement, and her allection for her daughter, 
that it certainly was, as far as rank and fortune went, not a bad connexion : — 
that, after all, Sir Harbottle was a good-natured man, and most likely would 
make an excellent husband. Bui she could not altogether succeed; on the 
contrary, she even at times questioned if there was not a duty she owed to her 
daughter more imperative, more sacred, than that which she owed even to the 
General. Poor Mrs. Ashenhurst, she was completely thrown upon both horns 
of the dilemma ! As for Jane herself, she felt that there was a want of self- 
respect and delicacy in receiving those attentions from Sir Harbottle which she 
could not pretend to misunderstand. Still she was summoned to his presence 
by her uncle, and told by him that she must receive him well. Her soul rebel- 
led against it, and she continually showed Sir Harbottle how unpleasant his 
attentions wore ; yet she dared not disobey her uncle by ollending him ; 
reserving to herself the privilege of refusing him, come what would, whenever 
his addresses became definite. 

Many were the thoughts Jane sent after Mrs,,Burgoyne and Brian Living- 
stone. Why did not the dear old lady write ? why did not Brian visit them as 
he had intended to dq ? Her intercourse with the rude, free-spoken and jovial 
Sir Harbottle only made the memory of Brian Livingstone more delightful to 
her, were it but from the force of contrast. 

“ Everybody would think and feel the same as I do, even without my parti- 
cular reasons for liking him,” were Jane’s reflections as she sat before her glass 
one morning while Betty was arranging her hair ; and as if in confirmation of 
the thought, Betty, who had been attempting to bring in the subject for the 
last ten minutes, was now forced to drag it in head and shoulders, to use her 
own phrase. 

“ Oh ! Miss Jane, if I might but speak my mind !” 

“ To be sure — what have you to say ?” was Jane’s encouraging answer. 

4t Why, it is not for such as me to interfere, if you like him better Miss Jane ; 
' but, dear me ! I think Sir Harbottle Grimstone is not to be named in the same 
month with Mr. Livingstone !” 

“He is not!” said Jane. 

“ Laus a-me, to be sure'hot ! And as for being called ray lady, if I may be 
bold to say it, it’s nothing to being Mrs. Livingstone ; and only see what a nice 
handsome gentleman he is !” 

“ I cannot understand what all this means,” said Jane. 

“ 1 hope you are not angry. Miss Jane,” said Betty, determined nevertheless 
to speak her mind ; “but ay dear! doesn’t everybody believe you are to be 
married to Sir Harbottle ? — more’s the pity ! — and poor Mr. Livingstone just 
a-coming, as one may say.” 

Jane scarcely breathed, and the waiting-woman went on. 

“ 1 know it is not my place to talk to you in this way ; but, oh ! Miss Jane 
there’s a deal in a word, and a word is soon spoken ; and if so be you had pro- 
mised to Sir Harbottle before the other came, it might be the death of him, so 
ill as he has been ; and you might live to repent it ml the blessed days of your 
life!” And Betty, touched by her own earnestness, wiped the tears from her eyes. 

“III!” said Jane; “ has Mr. Livingstone been iU’r' 

“ Ay dear, yes, ma’am ; but Thomas Thackaray says he’s better again.” 

“ Thomas Thackaray ?” 
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“Yes, ma’am; Mr. Livingstone has taken him as his servant, now that he 
has got the rectory; and he came last night to sec me,” said Betty, hesitatingly; 
“ seven-and-thirty-miles, it’s a good way ; and he come in his new livery, not as 
grand as what they wear here, but very handsome. And 1 should not wonder 
if Mr. Livingstone comes here before he is many months older ; he has been 
very ill, Thomas says; and Mrs. Burgoyne am} Miss Augusta are gone to 
live at Bath.” 

Nothing could have shown Jane so forcibly as this information, bow far 
removed, how entirely alienated they were from their old friends. “ AH this 
had happened : Brian had been ill — he was now rector of ColUngton-Mogna ; 
and her friends were living at Bath. Mrs. Burgoyne had not written I Ah, 
that shewed how entirely changed all things were now !” So thought Jane, in 
astonishment and sorrow of heart; while poor Betty thought, “it was the 
strangest thing in the world that Miss Ashenhurst should care no more about 
!Mr. Livingstone than nothing, and only see how easy she seemed to take it I — 
Well, for her part, she mi^ht just as well take uj) with Mr. John, instead of 
Thomas Thackaray ; as if such a tiling was possible I as Miss Jane like Sir 
liar bottle better than Mr. Livingstone!” 

At this very time Sir llarbottle rose from his bed “with” as the old song 
says, “his heart lull of love.” 

“By jingo! I’ll know what’s what,” said he, “this day, or my name is not 
Grimstone !” 

Sir llarbottle dressed himself three times that morning ; — first in his riding- 
suit, which was his favourite, and in which he flattered himself he looked most 
irresistible, — at all events, he looked most unlike the nabob. 

“ I’ve a good leg,” said he, as he stretched it out to his admiring gaze, after 
he had finished his toilet, “ a well-made leg — and I’m not altogether an ugly 
fellow, either !” 

Thus well satisfied, he ordered his horse to be saddled with the new saddle, 
and his groom to be ready to attend him precisely at twelve, not a minute later. 

Scarcely was breaklast over when he altered his mind — he would go in his 
phaeton ; the order for the horses was countermanded. The nabob had ridi- 
culed him in his hunter’s suit, and for this one day he would be on his good 
behaviour. 

Again he performed his toilet, and habited himself somewhat in the fashion 
of the nabob himself, in a damson-coloured coat lined with rose-coloured silk, 
and embroidered waistcoat, satin breeches, and wliite silk stockings. Sir llar- 
bottle was the pink of fashion ; he contemplated himself in his mirror, and 
saluted himself with an oath — “ he looked a devilish deal better in his other 
dress ! women like .something manly, and not such finikin finery as this 1” said 
he, as he again unrobed, and assumed his proper habiliments. 

Again the order in the stables was changed. 

“ Lord bless my soul !” exclaimed the groom ; “when will master know his 
own mind !” 

The horses were at the door to the minute, and Sir llarbottle, in his new 
boots, mounted into his new saddle, and, attended by his servant, rode up to 
Denborough Park. 

General Dubois was sipping his chocolate ; Mrs. Ashenhurst was sitting at a 
work-table, seeming to work rather than doing so; and Jane was accompany- 
ing herself on her guitar, to that very song of Brian Livingstone's which he h^ 
given her when they parted. 

The three were thus occupied when Sir llarbottle Grimstone was announced, 
A shade of vexation passed over every countenance, but the General rose and 
received him with courtesy. Mrs. Ashenhurst did the same; Jane set down 
her instrument, and stood looking at a parrot, without seeming to see Sir liar- 
bottle. 
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“Come, Miss Asbenhurst,*’ said her uncle, “you must give Sir Ilarbottlc 
that song, — Sir Harbottle is an excellent judge of music.’* 

Jane icit as if it were profanation to sing it before him, but in obedience she 
took up her guitar, and blushing over brow and bosom, she sang — 

Heart, what mean these hopes and fears ? 

Eyes of ni^no, why flow these tears ? 

Grief with my few-number’d years 
Hath no right to grow ! 

Pr’ythee, dear heart, tell me why 
Thou art sad, although thou try 
Joy to win ? In times gone by 
It was not so ! 

It is love, sweet love, doth keep 
In thy heart’s heart sure and deep 1 
Not for grief is ’t thou dost weep, 

But for joy’s excess ! 

Hast tliou love within thy breast, 

Hold him fast, let go the rest, 

Houses, lands, — supremely blest 
If love thee bless ! 

“ My niece has tolerable execution,” said her uncle when she had finished. 

“ Divine, by Jove !” shouted Sir Harbottle. “ Nay, Miss Ashenhurst, you 
have not done,” said He, coming to her side, and looking unutterable things in 
her eyes, while lie sang in his rude voice the words of the song, 

Hast thou love within thy breast. 

Hold him fast, let go the rest, 

Houses, lands — 

Jane looked towards her uncle, to sec what he wished her to do. 

“ Certainly oblige Sir Harbottle I Can’t you make a pretty love-scene out of 
it, and reply, 

supremely blest, 

Thee love shall bless I” 

There was the keenest derision in the tone in which the General said these 
words ; and, utterly confounded and mortified, Jane laid down the guitar. Sir 
Harbottle was wild with euultation. 

“ Egad ! my dear General,” said he, “ you are an emperor. By Jove ! you’ve 
hit the right nail on the head ! Here am I come this blessed day to tell Miss 
Ashenhurst in plain downright English how I adore her ! My dear Miss Jane, 
will you permit me ?” said he, snatdhing her hand, and pressing it to his lips. 

“ Sir Harbottle Grimstone !” exclaimed three voices at once, in tones that 
made even the ecstatic Sir Harbottle feel strange. 

“ Sir Harbottle Grimstone, will you please to explain yourself?” said the 
General, rising in such cool wrath as at once silenced and terrified the ladies, 
and made the oaronet stand on the defensive. 

“ What the deuce is all this ?” asked Sir Harbottle. 

“ What the deuce is this, indeed I Why, that you are not to take liberties 
with my niece !” 

“ Bless my life ! General Dubois, have I not had your encouragement to pay 
attention to Miss Ashenhurst ? Miss Ashenhurst, I hope to God you are my 
friend! Mrs Ashenhurst, will not you say one word for me ? Upon my soul,! love 
Miss Ashenhurst — I adore her ; and here I am come for no other earthly pur- 
pose than to ofler her my hand. You will not be so cruel, Miss Ashenhurst !” 
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“ Sir Ilarbottlo Grimstone, there are three descriptions of persons niy nion* 
sluiU never marry : a widower, a fox-hunter, and a parson !*’ 

“ You are not to decide between Miss Ashenhurst and me,” said Sir Ilarbot- 
fle, with an earnestness which might pass cither for anger or emotion. “ Speak, 
Miss Ashenhurst ! Egad, I would not afiront you ! I have a good fortune, 
Miss Jane ; what I am you see !’* ^ 

“ Oil ! Sir Ilarbotlle,^’ said Jane, “ say no more; I cannot accept your ofler!” 
and overcome almost to fainting by the words of her uncle, she leaned on her 
mother s arm. 

“ Sir llarbottle,” said the General, triumphantly, “ you have lived to see the 
day when a woman has refused you ! My God ! did you think it was only to 
ask and have ? 1 thought it was strange if I could not find a woman who would 
refuse you !” 

Mrs. Ashenhurst saw at once what had been her brother's designs. Sir Har- 
boUle glanced furious anger on his enemy, but he continued to plead with June. 

“ Miss Ashenhurst, why should you be overruled by others ? 1 have a goo<l 

fortune, Mrs. Ashenhurst ; my estate is four thousand a year !” 

“ You have heard what the General has said,” observed the politic Mrs. 
Ashenhurst, “ it is our pleasure, as well as our duty, to abide by his will !" 

“ Oho ! that’s it — is it ? Heaven and earth ! is General Dubois to come 
between you and me. Miss Jane ? On my soul, I love you ! General Dubois 
has known it long, and what the devil would he forbid it now for !” 

“ My niece shall marry neither fox-hunter nor parson !” again exclaimed the 
Genei'ul, looking on with as much triumph as anger. 

“ Let me leave the room !” said Jane Ashenhurst. 

“ By your permission,” said her mother, putting her hand to the door against 
which -Sir Harbottle had placed his burly person. 

“ Ladies,” returned he, “ I never imagined that my devotions had been other 
than agreeable to you !” 

“ They were always extremely di.sagreeable, sir,” replied Mrs. Ashenhurst ; 
“ and whatever is needful to be said farther on the subject, iny brother will 
say it.” 

“ My dear Miss Jane Ashenhurst,” persisted he, addressing Jane, “ you can- 
not be so cruel I” 

“ 1 am extremely sorry for what has happened, Sir Harbottle,” she replied, 
with great agitation ; “ but your attentions never did and never can give mo 
pleasure !” 

“ Mighty pretty, upon my word !” exclaimed the angry Sir Harbottle, leav- 
ing the ladies at liberty to make their exit, — “ mighty pretty ! And why the 
devil then was I made a fool of General Dubois, you have behaved villanoiisly!” 

“ Sir !” exclaimed the General. 

“ You have behaved in a rascally manner — in a d d shabby way, sir !” 

“ Will you plea.se to leave the house ?” said General Dubois. 

Sir Harbottle seized his hat and riding-whip, and overturning two stands of 
flowering plants, and setting the parrots and other birds all in an uproar of 
flight, went out of the apartment, swearing that the old nabob should live to 
repent it. 

General Dubois’ rage rose to its height at the confusion and havoc Sir Har- 
bottle had made ; servants were summoned to set things right again, while he 
wished he had the offender at Eurnapore, where, he swore, he had shot many a 
much better man for a less cause ! 

Unjustifiable as both mother and daughter felt the General’s conduct to have 
been throughout this aflair, it was still a relief to know that Jane was not des- 
tined for the wife of Sir Harbottle Grimstone. Nevertheless, Jane freely cen- 
sured her uncle ; she had been made a tool to pique Sir Harbottle, or to revenge 
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an old affront ; there had been no regard had for her feelings — it was an unprin- 
cipled, selfish piece of cunning , and with great warmth Jane declared that both 
she and Sir Harbottle had been very ill used. 

“ Bless me, my dear, how you talk replied Mrs. Ashenhurst ; “ to name 
yourself and Harbottle in the same breath I Why, sure, love, you had no 
partiality for him !” 

“ If 1 had,” said Jane, “ I'^do not see that any regard would have been had 
to my feelings. But in truth I had not ; 1 detested Sir Harbottle. Yet my 
uncle saw me daily distressed by his vulgar attentions, which I cannot pretend 
to have misunderstood, and repeated over and over again that it was his plea- 
sure I should receive him well. This was unfeeling towards me, especially when, 
after all, Sir Harbottle was to be repulsed.” 

“ My dear,” remonstrated her mother, “ how can you talk in this way ?” 

“ Then as to Sir Harbottle,” continued Jane, “ how could he expect such a 
rebuff ? Disguise it as you will, mamma, it has been an unfeeling, not to say a 
treacherous conduct !” 

“ Dear love,” again said Mrs. Ashenhurst, “ I would not for the world that 
your uncle heard you say so ! Your uncle, you must remhmber, stands in the 
place of a father to you, and you must bear with his peculiarities. For my part, 
I shall think it my duty to study his wishes and his pleasure as much as 1 can ; 
we cannot, my love, have everything our own way in this world.” 

“ 1 think we were much happier at Harbury than ever we arc likely to be 
here,” sighed Jane. 

“ Oh, love, if you are thinking of Mr. Livingstone, and what your uncle said, 
I must take his part there. All people, you ought to remember, have their 
prejudices ; and there is nothing uncommon in gentlemen who have lived so 
long abroad thinking but lightly of the clergy.” 

“ As to him,” said Jane, blushing deeply, “ he is nothing to me ; but I 
really think, after my uncle had neglected us so long — nor ever, it is my opinion 
would have inquired after us — it is hardly right that he should interfere with 
connexions that might have been formed before he took any thought about us. 
1 do not mejin that his determination against ray marrying a clergyman can 
ever signify to me : still, you know, it might have signified, and 1 do not sup- 
pose either your feelings or mine would have been consulted.” 

“ Well, love,” returned her mother, “ after all I do not think Mr. Living- 
stone exactly the husband you might look for now. I mean no imputation on 
him — he is an excellent young man : besides, I dare say bis attentions meant 
nothing. Mrs. Burgoyne loves to talk dearly, and I have no doubt she would 
be glad that her nephew did so well 1” 

Jane looked at her mother in amazement. “ Nay,” said she, “ Brian Living- 
stone is not a man to feign feelings ; nor would poor Mrs. Burgoyne say any- 
thing she did not believe.” 

Mrs. Ashenhurst felt reproved ; but she added, with apparent gaiety, “ Well, 
love, when Brian Livingstone comes to pay his addresses to you, perhaps your 
uncle may make an exception in his favour. Your uncle is a good, kind crea- 
ture, and I must not have you think hardly of him ; for you may depend upon 
it, out of a thousand men of bis wealth and standing, you would find nine 
hundred and ninety-nine far more unreasonable than he.” 

However much Mrs. Ashenhurst endeavoured to persuade herself of the 
GeneraFs perfection, she could not help feeling that her daughter spoke with 
some show of reason ; and though she by no means was disposed to quarrel 
with her present position, even if General Dubois required greater sacrifices 
than those of feeling and opinion, still she thought it as well to show, or to make 
the trial at least of independent feelings, as well as to discover, if possible, how 
far they might reckon upon Denborough Park as their permanent liome. 
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Accordingly, as the General appeared in a remarkably condescending Inunour, 
a few days afterwards, she took tne ^portunity of remarking, that she must 
now begin to think of her return to Harbury.** 

“My dear madam, said he, “ I hope your residence here is made perfectly 
agreeable^ray servants give you no cause of complaint P” 

“ Nothing in the world could be more entirely to igiy satisfaction,*' she replied. 
“ Then I cannot part with you.” 

“ But, my dear sir,” continued Mrs. Ashenhurst, satisfied as to the subject 
most at heart, “ my house at Harbury awaits my return, and even now, I hear 
the persons I left in charge of it wish to be at liberty.” 

“ What need for your having a house at Harbury at all P I am not disposed 
to part with you. I have not yet got my niece married.” 

“ By-the-bye,” observed the lady, though it was not quite true, “ I cannat 
understand your behaviour to Sir Harbottle Grimstone.*^ 

“ What I” exclaimed he, raising himself from his couch, “ are you among the 
worshippers of this fox-hunter, who is hardly better than a barbarian !'* 

“ Good Heavens ! my dear General, how could you think of such a tiling P<— 
the man always was my aversion !” 

“ Sir Harbottle Grirastone,” returned the nabob, “ is a boasting fool ; ho 
has bragged in my presence that the woman did not live who could refuse him I 
He is a vulgar coxcomb — a man whom I hate, and I have humbled him I — Mrs. 
Ashenhurst, whatever I do, I do with a design — Sir Harbottle is humbled 1” 

“ But, my dear sir, you should consider the feelings of your niece.” 

“ God bless my soul I has the simpleton fallen in love with that brute P” 

“ No, sir, no ! You entirely mistake me ; my daughter had the utmost 
aversion to him. But you must pardon me, my dear General, it is like playing 
with edge tools — suppose she had loved him ?” 

“ Well, then, nw good lady, she must have taken the consequences! But as 
to young ladies' anections, 1 think them pretty much like their dresses — put on, 
and off at pleasure. However, 1 mean to get her well married, if it's only to 
annoy this Sir Harbottle ! But I would have you understand one thing — she 
marries neither fox-hunter, widower, nor parson. I have my reasons for what 
1 do, and from you and my niece 1 look for acquiescence. Had the fox-hunter, 
instead of Sir Harbottle Grimstone, been his Majesty himself — if the parson 
were to appear in the person of the Archbishop of Canterbury, or the widower 
as a prince of the blood, Jane Ashenhurst should have none of them I” 

“ My dear sir, you are infinitely good and generous,” said Mrs. Ashenhurst ; 
“ but with respect to my residence at Harbury P” 

“ Ah, let it be disposed of. Your home for the ibture is with me. I owe 
you something, my dear lady, for apparent neglect ; but upon my word, I had 
no idea thar I had such agreeable relatives.” 

Mrs. Ashenhurst was fiattered and satisfied. 


“ Whatever you want, ask me freely for it, * continued the General ; “ and 
to make you less immediately dependant upon me, 1 will secure to you and to 
niy niece each a thousand a year for your own private expenses, to be paid 
quarterly, beginning with a payment this day : you shall want for nothing!” 

Mrs. Ashenhurst certainly at that moment felt that she did want for no- 
thing ; she was the most fortunate, the most grateful of women, and in litu> 
happy state of feeling left the General to his siesta. 

Mrs. Ashenhurst looked round her in prttud yet calm complacency : what- 
ever her eyes met of grand or rare would one day be her daughter’s. Where 
would there be an heiress like Jane Ashenhurst? No, no, she must never 
marry poor Brian Livingstone ! The (^neral was entitled to his whims, and 
it was their duty to acquiesce with his will and wishes, whatever they might be. 


V 
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Chapter VIII. 

** To be sure, Jane can never marry Brian Livingstone, and it is my duty to 
counteract any such attachment. The idea of her marrying a country parson 
is quite ridiculous I” 

Such was the substance of Mrs. Ashcnhurst*s thoughts as she entered their 
own apartments, and found a letter lying on the table ; a letter from no other 
than Brian Livingstone, addressed to her daughter, and bearing the Wood 
Leighton postmark. “ How lucky it is/* she exdaimed, “that Jane is absent !*’ 
for that her daughter should receive the letter would be, in her opinion, a most 
unadvised thing. Mrs. Ashenhurst knew it would be much easier to crush tiie 
attachment in its present state than sifter the lovers had exchanged sentiments, 
even knowing, as they would, existing impediments. “ But it shall not come 
to that,” was her fixed determination, as she eyed critically the well-known and 
scholar-like handwriting of the once admired Brian Livingstone, and remark- 
ed internally that his seal was handsome and well cut. Mrs. Ashenhurst could 
conjecture perfectly well how the whole affair stood : her letter to Mrs. Bur- 
goyne — the only one slic had written to her from Denborough Park — had had 
the desired effect; it had silenced, perhaps offended her ; but that was of little 
consequence. No doubt also it had given much pain to her nephew; it was 
possible that Jane too might be thought accessory; neither was that of im- 
portance. Certain it was, the intended visit and the declaration of love had 
both been withheld, and in all probability there would have been an end of the 
affair, but for the inopportune death 6f the old rector of CoHiiigton-Magna, 
wliich had thus placed Brian iu a sufficiently independent state to renew his 
suit. 

“ But it shall never be !*’ exclaimed the cogitating lady — “ my daughter 
shall match with an c({ual in fortune, or a superior in rank ! ’’ And with these 
words, hastily glancing over the epistle which overffowed with the eloquen(*e of 
love, slie consigned it to the llaraes — a far different destination to what the 
writer had hoped for it ! 

Having thus taken the affair into her own hands, it behoved her to finish it. • 
A ready plan suggested itself; and, as it fortune j)hiyed the game for her, who 
should be announced at that moment but Lady Coriibury. Of this right honour- 
able personage wc must be permitted a few words. 

Lady Coriibury had taken the place formerly occupied by Mrs. Burgoyne ; 
she was Mrs. Ashenhurst’s most favoured and most admired friend — in fact, she 
was the most elevated in rank of all her acquaintance. 

Lord and Lady Cornbury lived at Wilton Hall, ten miles from Denborough 
Park. They had exchanged visits with General Dubois, but not until Mrs. 
Ashenhurst had become his inmate, did the acquaintance advance beyond eti- 
quette. Mrs. Ashenhurst and her daughter pleased even them ; and her lady- 
ship, dignified, cold, and generally inactive as she was, made extraordinary 
exertions and unheard-of efforts to do them honour. It was enough for Mrs. 
Ashenhurst, lover of rank as she was, that her friend was the wife of a peer, 
and was in herself the representative of a noble line. Nothing more was 
needed — Mrs. Blirgoync, the only tried friend of many years was dethroned, 
and the coroneted lady took her place. 

A thousand pities it was that Lady Cornbury had no son ; a thousand more 
that the heir of Wilton and the title had quarrelled with them a dozen years 
ago. Poor Mrs. Ashenhurst had %o patience with him ; though her ladyship, 
too indolent to be a good hater, seemed herself already to have forgotten the 
cause of ofience, and spoke of him with kindness, though she persisted that 
they never should be friends again. Still, Mrs. Ashenhurst consoled herself 
that Jane’s honourable and noble husband elect would come through the hands 
-of the Cornburys 
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Her ladvship was between fifty and sixty years of age ; short and plump^ fUir 
and smooth, blue-eyed and tiaxen-haired, and quiet to a miracle. She had nevet* 
spoken fifty, nor half fifty consecutive words at one time in the whole course of 
her liie ; nor had ever walked a hundred yards, where it was possible by any 
human contrivance to introduce either carriage or chair ; she never rcail 
because it tired her eyes ; nor did any kind of woj’k, because she had never 
bi*en used to it. That a being so nearly approaching a nonentity could ever 
have been in a passion, was a moral impossibility ; an equally impossible thing 
was it, that slie could ever have laughed — laughed in the real sense of the word 
— a side-shaking laughter. Yet there was at all times, and on all occasions, an 
over-enduring smile or semblance of a smile on her yet red and perfectly-formed 
lips, which made the world call her the sweetest-tempered woman in the uni- 
verse. Care and trouble and anxiety were things that had never come near the 
sinootli current of her existence. As to their darker shades, sorrow and dis- 
appointment and anguish, mental or bodily, such things were so far out of her 
hidyshii>’s comprehension, that nobody could have thought of her sympathising 
witli them. Her nature could only be emblemed by a polished steel mirror, 
bright, and rellecting back images of splendour or happiness, itself cold and 
impassive the while. 

Lord Cornbury was her counterpart. Public life, its perplexities, its annoy- 
ances, and its activities were not for him ; he took his seat in the House, but 
was scarcely seen there again. The greater part of his time he spent at his 
favourite residence of Wilton : he planted, he farmed, he bred cattle, and 
audited his steward’s accounts ; besides this, he ate, he drank, he slept. 

Mrs. Ashenhurst, with her (juict gcutlewoiuaurmess, yet profound vencralton 
for rank, was a prodigious favourite with them, and especially, as after the first 
advances all activity of friendship, — no, certainly that is not the term— of inti- 
macy, was performed by her : she made four calls for her ladyship’s one — went 
twice a-wi*ek invariably — took them all the passing county news ; she talked, 
and they listened. 

'J'hat Lord and Lady Cornbury were the most insufferably dull people in the 
world, was an opinion Jane entertained in spite of her mother. Still Wilton 
was a grand old place, less ostentatious than Dcnborougli Park; there was a 
re[)()3e and dignity in its old (jurving and gilding, its old furniture, its old pic- 
tures, and its old sober donicsties, in their demure murrey- coloured livery, 
which she preferred to the new magnificence and cosily decoration and officious 
ministration of her own home, liesides this, she was more perfectly at liberty 
there ; w:i 3 there free to act and think for herself ; Lady Cornbury neitlior 
wishing nor asking her to talk, sing, read, or play. — She loved, as she told Mrs. 
Aslienhurst, to look at Jane: she sat so well, and walked so well, and was really 
such a lovely creature, that it was quite a comfort to have her there. Lord 
Cornbury said the same. 

Could anything have been more fortunate than that her ladyship should come 
this very morning to reiiuest Jane’s company for a week or ten days? “ For,” 
said she, “ they tell mo the park is looking so well ! — but for my part I never 
notice such things,” Mrs. Ashenhurst declared herself delighted with the 
proposal, and Jane entering at that moment, was informed of the pleasure that 
was offered her. “ I know you love to be with her ladyship, my dear, and the 
change will do you good.” 

Jane assented with sincere willingness ; for she thought of the rambles she 
should have iu Wilton-Pavk, unattended even by servants if such were her 
pleasure how she could indulge there her own speculations and fancies, and 
even perhaps forget that there was such a person in the world as Sir Harbottle 
Grimstone; and, moreover, she should be ten miles nearer to Collington- 
Magna. 
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In a few hours she took her seat by the side of the placid Lady Cornbury ; 
and as she was driven away from Denborough Park, through the fine gloom of 
an autumnal day, the annoying and soul-sickening memory of the baronet, and 
of her uncle^B prohibitions, gradually gave way before the fair and rose-colour- 
ed visions of hope, l^ittle did the poor girl think she was conveying herself 
away from the very being jvhom of all others she desired to see ; — from the 
very being who cast a glory over these heart-creations, like the sun over the 
clouds of his setting. 

That was a weary day for Brian Livingstone : the morrow, however, brought 
the answer to his letter. 

“ Mrs. Ashenhurst begged the honour of an hour*s conversation with the 
Rev. Brian Livingstone. 

It was with an anxious and foreboding heart that he entered the noble de- 
mesne. The grandeur of Jane's new home, her unquestionably altered fortunes, 
fell upon his senses like a crushing weight. It requires no ordinary philosophy 
to resist the infiuence of these things ; but the man were unworthy of a woman’s 
love who, with an internal consciousness of his own worth — his honourable, up- 
right intentions, would not pass through even a more trying* ordeal than this 
spirit-crushing one. Brian was a man to dare all things, to endure all things ^ 
still he had received too ominous a summons not to be alive to all discouraging 
impressions. 

Mrs. Ashenhurst received him with a show of civility, and inquired after Mrs. 
Burgoyne and his sister. He told of their removal to Bath. She affected no 
surprise, for her manner was intended to prove that circumstances had placed 
every one connected with him out of the range of the Denborough Park sym- 
pathies. Brian felt the intended sentiment ; and assuming a coldness e(][ual to 
ter own, said he was there by her own request, but that he hoped to have the 
pleasure of seeing Miss Ashenhurst.” 

“ My daughter, sir, left home yesterday, to spend a few days with our friend 
Lady Cornbury,” was her reply. 

“ Am 1 to understand that she left home in consequence of a letter I had the 
honour of addressing to her ?” asked he. 

** You are at liberty, sir, to form your own conjectures, My daughter 
knows her duty. I shsdl not pretend ignorance of the purport of your letter, 
Mr. Livingstone ; and after what 1 said to Mrs. Burgoyne, 1 consider it a 
breach of propriety in you to address my daughter.” 

“ You have seen the letter ?” asked Livingstone. 

** My daughter did not show me your letter,” was Mrs, Ashenhurst’s reply : 

but it is enough for you to know that such a connexion is undesirable.” 

Brian felt at this moment perhaps more indignant than a minister of Clirist 
should have felt ; yet he condescended to remonstrate, informing Mrs. Ashen- 
hurst that he was now in possession of the rectory of Collington- Magna ; there- 
fore, perhaps, less presumptuous in declaring an attachment of which he had 
hoped she was aware before she and Miss Ash^enhurst leil Harbury. 

“ Neither my daughter nor myself,** replied she, “ are entirely at liberty to 
indulge our own predilections, even supposing they existed. Generd Dubois 
stands in the place of a parent to Miss Ashenhurst, and as such has a right to be 
consulted*” 

“ Let me see General Dubois,” said Livingstone, eagerly. 

You mistake me, sir ; my brother has certain peciSiarities of opinion — pre- 
iudices 1 shall not call them — he is too liberal and noble-minded for prejudices ; 
out he has declared that his niece shall not marry a clergyman. I cannot en- 
tirely hold with him, because it might prevent my daughter connecting herself 
very properly, both as to rank and fortune ; still 1 do not see that we have any 
right to oppose his opinions — it is our duty to submit.’* 
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A man who would adopt so unreasonable, not to saj unchristian, a preju- 
dice,” replied he, warmly, “ certainly would be very likely to exact implicit 
obedience.” 

** 1 beff, sir, I ma 3 r hear no insinuations against General Dubois,” returned 
Mrs. Ashenhurst, with equal warmth ; ** our greatest happiness is to fall in 
with his wishes.” 

“ Was this declaration with respect to a clergyman made in consequence of 
my addresses to Miss Ashenhurst P’^ asked Brian. 

“ I cannot see, Mr- Livingstone, what right you have to make these inquiries.” 

“ I have a right, and you are in dut^ bound to answer them, inasmuch as you 
are bound not to trample on the happiness of a fellow-being.” 

“ It was not made with immediate reference to you,” replied Mrs. Ashen- 
hurst, impressed by the solemnity of his manner ; “ but as an unfolding of his 
views towards my daughter, when he rejected the suit of Sir Harbottle Grim- 
stone.” 

“ Ila !” said Brian ; “ Sir Harbottle is then rejected, thank God.” 

“ There is no occasion to say much more on this subject, Mr. Livingstone. 
This you clearly understand. General Dubois will never consent to his niece 
marrying a clergyman, were it the Archbishop of Canterbury. This he has de- 
clared repeatedly. He is not a man to retract; and, I confess to you, Mr. 
Livingstone, he is not a man to displease with impunity. We owe this consider- 
ation to ourselves ; and I must beseech of you, as a minister of the gospel, as a 
preacher of peace, and a maintainer of the unity of families, that you will never 
renew this subject. If you value my daughter's happiness, you will not do it.” 

“ God knows,” said Brian, “ how dear, how sacred the happiness of Miss 
Ashenhurst must ever be to me ! Still, I cannot calmly resign her on these 
grounds alone. Let me hear from her own lips that there is no hope for me, 
and I may perhaps then learn to submit without murmuring !” 

“ My dear sir!” said Mrs. Ashenhurst, who began to be alarmed at the turn 
things were taking, “ I have no wish to impose restrictions, or to place impedi- 
ments in your way ; but I will state the case, and then leave it to your honour. 
Jane could not marry a clergyman, were he the Bishop of London.** 

“ But,” said Brian, “ I would willingly believe she might accept the rector of 
ColJington-Magna, while she might reject a more dignified clergyman.” 

I do not dispute it,” was her answer; “but supposing you yourself the 
Archbishop of York, she could not marry you without forfeiting the favour of 
her uncle ; and this she will not do — 1 know she will not, Mr. Livingstone : 
June is a high-principled girl, and will sacrifice her inclination to her duty, and 
even you must admire her for such conduct.” • 

“ You assure me, then, that 1 have still an interest in Miss Ashenhurat*s 
heart !” 

“ 1 have no right to make confessions for my daughter, Mr. Livingstone ; but, 
I assure you, her peace of mind would not be improved by such an interview, 
however much yours might ; nor should 1 think it generous in you to persist in 
the wish.*’ 

“ I would not for the world give Miss Ashenhurst pain, and yet—” 

“ And yet,” said Mrs. Ashenhurst, interrupting him, “ you would desire an 
interview which must of necessity occasion more uncertainty — more distress of 
mind than her present determination has cost her. Disguise it as you will, Mr. 
Livingstone, such a wish on your part is selfish, and, I will candidly tell you, 
must be fruitless : you would only distress and imitate her to no earthly purpose 1” 

Brian passed his hand across his brow, and for two seconds made no answer : 
at length he said, — 

It is strange, it is not like her usual consideration, to make no reply to my 
letter. Three months are not sufficiently long to have deadened a heart natu- 
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rally noble and generous as Miss Ashenhurst’s was, or I could almost Lave 
suspected such a cause." 

“ For that matter, Mr. Livingstone, my daughter knew that all which it was 
necessary to say, I should say for her. We are not in the situation we were at 
Harbury ; we are not^now entirely free agents, as I hinted before. As to my 
daughter," added she, seeing him about to speak, “ you may be sure I can have 
nothing but her happiness at heart ; and when 1 state how much her equanimity 
must fruitlessly suffer from such an interview as you desire, I do it in the hope 
you will spare her the suffering. I leave it to your own good sense, Mr. 
Livingstone. I believe my daughter is dear to you ; nor is tliere any one wlu» 
wishes you better than I do, and could this interview serve any good purpose I 
would not oppose it. Having stated thus much, I leave it to your better judg- 
ment." 

Mrs. Ashenhurst had strung all these professions together in her most candid 
manner and most kindly voice to prevent Brian replying, and at the same time 
to impose upon him a thorough belief in her good faith. He now sat silent 
and uncertain, his mind agitated by the most painful feelings — disappointment, 
love, and in some degree self-reproach. 

“I have been miserably unfortunate," at length he said, “ in delaying what 
ought to have been avowtid before you left Harbury, and which would have 
been avowed save from sentiments of delicacy. I dreaded the sarcasm and scorn 
which you heaped on that fool Parkinson ! Heaven knows, I ought to have liad 
more self-respect! Certain visions too of romantic generosity made me willing to 
defer it; 1 was less sanguine in your expectations from General Dubois than 
I ought to have been. God knows, I have been punished !" said he, with a 
voice of the deepest heart- anguish. “ I should have been the happiest of men 
to have offered Miss Ashenhurst a handsome independency had she been disap- 
pointed in her expectations !" 

“ It is useless, Mr. Livingstone, to imagine cases ; we have only to do with 
actualities." 

Very true," said Brian ; “ but you must allow the man who hast lost his all 
to indulge some regrets 1" 

“Again reverting to this interview, Mr, Livingstone, you surely cannot 
persist in desiring it ?" urged Mrs. Ashenhurst. # 

“ I have no reason to doubt your assurances," he replied ; “ and if I am 
certainly to believe Miss Ashenhurst by her own wish left this place to avoid 
seeing me, I have no right to desire it : your assurance of this will be enough.” 

“ It was without any compulsion — by her own will that she embracc(l the 
offer of our friends at Wilton to accompany them." 

Brian heard it as the criminal hears his sentence from the mouth of the 
judge. A shade passed over his brow, his lips quivered, and his hands were 
momentarily clenched. Mrs. Ashenhurst respected the suil'ering she had indict- 
ed, and was silent. In a few moments he rose, and, without speaking offered 
her his hand. 

“ You are such as I believed you," said she, taking Lis hand with the utmost 
kindness; “you are a noble-minded, excellent man. I have no doubt, Mr. 
Livingstone, but your best days are to come." 

“ You are more flattering than my own heart,” was his reply, in a suppressed 
tone of bitterness and agony, and, disengaging his hand, he hastily left the 
room. 

This was too important an event to be concealed in the lady^s own breast ; 
nor did many hours elapse before the General was possessed of its detail. Of 
course the value of the sacrifice was heightened : he was called “ an old and 
most highly-valued friend, the nephew of a friend equally dear ; but he had been 
iHijected entirely from a desire to conform to the General’s wishes Mrs. Ashen- 
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hurst declaring that she never was so happy as when evincing her gratitude to 
her brother. At the same time, she besought him to conceal from Jane tiiis 
rejection of a suitor to whom she had reason to believe her attached} as 
she wished by all means to spare her feelings : and she esteemed herself most 
lurtunatO) she Jiverred, that the gentleman had come at a time of her absence. 

There was something sinister in the General's eje as he professed himself her 
debtor, declaring that such a proof of attachment should not be forgotten, at 
tb(‘ same time wishing she had introduced this gentleman to his ac(piaintano6 
before she had taken this step, as in all cases he had much rather be consulted. 

Upon the whole, there was something in his manner which was unsatis- 
factory ; and poor Mrs. Ashenhurst, with all her plotting, fell thus much short 
ill self- approbation. 


CuArxEB IX. 

SuBELY the heart is no sorcerer, or the days Jane passed at Wilton, gorgeous 
and calm as autumn days could be, had not slid on like an uninterrupted festi- 
val. At Wilton no events seemed ever to occur ; it was a charmed land of 
untroubled rest ; and from morning till night, from night till morning, Jane 
had full leisure to indulge her own visions and fancies. They were happy days, 
perhaps happier than most she had passed since she had left Harbury ; therefore 
IS it that 1 believe the heart to be no sorcerer. 

Never had Jane been in a fitter mood than now to enjoy a sojourn in an old 
stately mansion like Wilton. Slic ranged over the house at wilt, through anci- 
ent chambers and galleries, and in imagination peopled them with thcir long- 
])crished possessors. She made herself familiar with all the old family portraits 
and their histories ; some bright fair histories, that the heart fed upon and took 
courage from ; others dark and terrible, full of that fearful tragic interest which 
saddens and thrills the listener, and haunts him for days like a destiny. She 
turned over the old richly bound and coroneted volumes of the library ; books 
which, by their appearance, had not been opened since the days of the Lady 
Jac<iuctt as of fearful memory, and the Lord Ernests of olden and darker days. 
She feasted on Milton and Shakspeare, those treasures of poetry, and heart- 
philosophy which is the substance of poetry — on the very pages she had so lately 
turned over with the friend who first opened her soul to their knowledge ; 
she heard, as it were, his deep, thrilling voice read passage after passage — ^ 
their full meaning unfolded before her — her soul seemed exalted and enno- 
bled by their sublime imaginings, or the depths of her heart laid open l»e- 
fore their subtle and truth-searching spirits. Never ♦did Jane know till then 
how that beloved friend made a part of her soufs existence, how love and 
jjoetry had grown together, and how they created those holy and ennobling 
sentiments which it was her greatest happiness to indulge. All her reading, 
however, was not poetry in its accepted sense, though certainly poetry in ite 
s[)irit : here she found Froissart, that grand old chronicler, who united the 
mattor-of-fiict observer so wonderfully with the poet, and who has left a Chro- 
nicle more valuable for its picture of manners, costume, and feeling, and for it« 
brave old chivalric spirit, than even for its circumstantial history. Here she 
found the old romances, Amadis de Gaul, Morte d’ Arthur, Charlemagne, and 
the quaint but fascinating stories of Chaucer ; and here again these old divines, 
Jeremy Taylor, South and Barrow, who, in the earnest eloquence of their hi^ 
right-mindedness, wrote less to j)roduce effect than to touch the heart wUh 
eternal truths, and have left works which will be read and read again when 
more ambitious writers are lost in oblivion, and sects and parties are forgotten. 

What a refreshment, what a strengthening of the soul sprang from these stu- 
dies ! The annoying memory of Sir llarbottlc Grimstoue seemed ^one ; and 
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even when the heart- wringing consciousness returned that a vow had been regis- 
tered against Brian Livingstone by her proud uncle, and accorded to by her 
worldly-minded mother, if Jane wept, it was not as one who is utterly forlorn. 

At the end of three weeks Jane returned home. Again things fell into their 
usual course ; the leaves had kindled in the gorgeous colouring of autumn, and 
had then faded and fallen be/ore the winds and frosts of the early winter. Mrs. 
Ashenhurst and her daughter had now been six months at Denborough Park. 
According to the feelings of the former, she might have lived there all her 
days, so completely did she fall into and adopt all the requirings of her situa- 
tion. That she owed this great and perfect happiness to the accidental laming 
of a poor soldier, she was in a fair way of forgetting. 

Daniel Neale had refused all offers of assistance, as far as fixing him at a park- 

f ate or in a shrubbery-cottage went. He took up his residence at Wood 
leighton ; whence radiating as from a centre in all directions on his vagrant 
expeditions, he never presented himself at Denborough Park; and as the 
General invariably spoke of him with contempt and dislike, Mrs. Ashenhurst 
did not trouble herself farther about him than by throwing him a piece of 
money occasionally when he came in her way. Jane not satisfied with the 
indifference of her elders, would have evinced her gratitude in some substantial 
manner, but the bitterness with which he often spoke of her uncle, and the 
hints he dropped, “ that if she chose he could tell her something,*' displeased 
her, and in this respect she so far imitated her mother as to hold no farther 
intercourse with him than by relieving him liberally whenever they met 

All this time Mrs. Ashenhurst had not let pass without narrowly watching 
her brother ; endeavouring to fathom the hidden guilt, if such there were, that 
occasionally gloomed his spirit ; or how those mysterious penances were per- 
formed of which such fearful rumours were abroad. But the General defied all 
her skill ; she knew no more at the end of six months than she had known at 
the end of two, although the same alternations of spirit and temper remained, 
and the same portion of each day was spent in the privacy of his own chamber. 
Into that chamber she never got access, it was only entered by the General, who 
himself kept the key, and by his valet once a day, and that only while his 
master remained in a dressing-room or an adjoining apartment. The chamber 
was as mysterious and as impenetrable as ever. Mrs Ashenhurst had once, in 
a propitious moment, as she thought, spoken of his jewels; but he had only 
glanced upon her his sinister eye, laughed, and assured her that she and her 
daughter already possessed the most valuable of them : and once she had 
ventured to speak of the iron chest, but that once sufficed ; she would not again 
have perilled her abode aV'Denborough Park had she believed the chest and its 
contents would have been given up to her for her pains. Mrs. Ashenhurst was 
ever after contented to remain in ignorance, looking back to the time when she 
had dared so greatly with astonishment at her fool-hardiness. What, however, 
was the precise mode in which her curiosity was rewarded, she never divulged ; 
we have told as much as ever descended to posterity. 

Week after week went on, and the hope that was long deferred made the 
heart weary. “ It is strange, it is passing strange," thought Jane ; in propor- 
tion as Brian seemed voluntarily to have resigned her, did the consciousness of 
her uncle's prohibition lose its weight. She felt that it was unkind thus to give 
her up to her barren exaltation. What to her was this splendour of the present, 
or the promise of the fqture, deserted as she felt herself to be by the only being 
for whom it could be valued, or with whom it could be enjoyed ? He could 
know nothing of her uncle's prejudices ; why, then, was she less worthy of his 
love than formerly ? How happy, how perfectly happy seemed the days of their 
abiding at Harbury I The unpretending drawing-room^ the two quiet maid- 
servants — even the discarded India chintz gown, the fii*st thing given up as 
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unworthy of thoir new fortunes — all seemed in her eyes to belong to a prefer- 
able order of things. To those days belonged the friendly gossip of tho kind- 
hearted Mrs. Burgoyne; the frequent call from Brian Livjngstone, — the walks 
taken with him through wood and meadow, and by water-side — dewy early 
morning-walks, fresh and full of the spirit of gladness, embleming so aptly 
hopeful and rejoicing youth, — or sunset strolls, when everything about them 
seemed visible poetry. There were the books they read together, the songs she 
sang for him, and learned to like for his sake ; and over all was the perfect 
fellowship of mind and heart — the love understood though never formally 
acknowledged. And all this had been resigned for what P — for a splendour which 
already palled — for new friends to whom she could not give her heart — for some 
yet-to-be-found alliance, in which rank and fortune were alone made the 
requisites. And still moie, Jane sorrowfully felt, though she was jealous of 
acknowledging it to herself, that the feelings and opinions of her mother had all 
undergone a change — she had sold herself for the possession of worldly great- 
ness. 

It was fortunate for Jane Ashenhurst that with deep sensibilities she possess- 
ed great strength of character ; and when the melancholy fear that Brian Li- 
vingstone had voluntarily abandoned her, as time went on became conviction, 
she saw her duty before her, — to struggle with her own heart, and, with a 
woman’s high principle and purity of sentiment, to eradicate those precious 
hopes, “ which, it may be,” argued the poor girl, somewhat against a lingering 
belief in his good faith, “ he may have relinquished with all man's coldness and 
offended self-love.” Jane was thankful that her duty was so plain and clear 
before her as to admit of no doubt, nor even to need asking counsel on ; and 
the very idea showed her how forlorn she was — for of whom could she ask 
counsel and not be answered by worldly arguments or unreasonable prejudices? 

Time still went on ; and week after week passed as uneventfully even at 
Denborough Park as at Wilton Hall, spite of a round of Christmas visits, sup- 

{ lers and balls, all stately and dull. But now the grand event approached — the 
ong-talked-of banquet, which was to be celebrated on the 12th of March, tho 
General's birth-day, and was to astonish all the world by its magnificence and 
splendour. 

Not a word had been heard of Brian Livjngstone ; he might have been dead, 
for Jiny tidings of him that seemed to reach Denborough Park. But again on 
this long-lost topic Jane was destined to be enlightened by her faithful abigail ; 
who, however, it must be understood, was about leaving Jane's service. 

“Ay, dear me, ma'am! and such a preparation as there is! One would think 
the house w.as large enough and grand enough without all this altering and 
building,” said Betty, meaning to make this banquet of which everybody talked 
an introduction to another subject. 

“ General Dubois means to surprise everybody ; it will be a most magnificent 
entertainment,” was Jane’s reply. 

“ And if I could get your leave,” said Betty, “ I don't think I should be 
here to see it.” 

“ How is that ? 

“ Why, ma'am, if it would make no difierence to you, and I could go at the 
end of next week instead of the week after, I should be much obliged ; and as 
you are to have the niece of Mrs. Ashenhurst's woman, I should think — nay, 
ma’am, I'm sure— she would come a week earlier ; at least Carter says so.” 

“ But I cannot conceive,” said Jane, “why you are in such a hurry to 

“ Why, Miss Jane,— but why need I make a secret of it, and so good as you 
always are ? — but I’m going to be married and poor Betty looked infinitely 
ashamed of the confession. 

“ Married ! — indeed !’* 


X 
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“ Why, ina’iim, Thomas Thackaray has been left Mr. Livingstone’s service 
ever since November ; or, rather,! didn't like he should go overseas, — ^you 
know it’s such a risk— there’s such a casualty, ma’am.” 

“ You are going to be married, Betty ?*' said Miss Ashenhurst, with as much 
calmness as she could command. “ Why, did you say Thackaray had left his 
place r 

“ Why, ma’am, I could not let him go abroad, though it was with Mr. 
Livingstone ! The rectory is given up to a curate, ma’am, and Mr. Livingstone 
has been gone ever since the end of November : it was a thousand pities, 
such a sweet place as it is I” 

This information was so unlocked for, that Jane could not conceal her 
surprise : she busied herself, however, with her jewel-box, believing that 
Betty would continue the subject ; and, as she expected, the waiting-woman 
resumed : — “ Thomas has got a new service, to which he is to go just a month 
after we are married. Miss Jane, if so be you could set me at liberty.” 

“ And you wish to spend the honeymoon together,” said Jane, determined to 
exert herself: “ but you will not like to part with your husband so soon.” 

“ Oh, Miss Jane, no; we are to go to Ilarbury, to his friends and mine for 
the first month, and then we go into the same service — a place Mr. Livingstone 
got for us. I shall have washing to do, and get up the linen. We are to have 
a small house in the grounds with a pretty garden, Miss Jane, and a honeysuckle 
porch. It will be a very good situation — at Sir Robert Combe’s.” 

“ I will oppose nothing to your plans and wishes,” said Jane, sympathising in 
her exultation : “ Thackaray has been a faithful lover, and I am sure you will 
make him a good wife.” 

Betty blushed, and declared Miss Ashenhurst was too good to say so. “ But, 
deary me !” said she, emboldened by her lady’s kindness, “ if you could but 
have liked Mr. Livingstone !” 

Jane looked at her in silence ; and Betty, stammering and ashamed, feared 
she had offended. 

“ I cannot imagine,” observed her mistress, “ what cause you have for 
connecting my name with Mr. Livingstone 3 in the way you do.” 

“ Dear me !” replied Betty ; “ Mr. Livingstone as surely loved you as ever 
gentleman loved a lady : everybody at Harbury knew it.” 

“ They were a set of impertinent people there,” was the lady’s answer. 

** Yes, ma’am, may be they were ; and I’ve no business to talk in this way. 
But only to think of Mr. Livingstone going into foreign parts, and to leave 
that fine place at Collington-Magna ! And Thomas says he was sure something 
was on his mind— he seefhed so cut-up. But, to be sure, if you did not fancy 
him— Only Thomas says — ” 

“ I desire that neither Thackaray nor you will make me, as connected with 
Mr. Livingstone, the subject of your conversation,” said Jane, coldly. 

“ Oh dear. Miss Jane ! to think of my offending you ! Only,” continued 
the pertinacious ]3etty, piqued at the little value her lady set on the remarks 
of her husband elect, — “ only I should never like to see another Mrs. Living- 
stone, as is like enough, seeing the store Sir Robert’s daughters set on him, and 
them all so handsome !” 

“ This is nothing less than impertinence,” said Miss Ashenhurst, with un- 
wonted dignity ; “ I cannot allow you to continue the subject, andT desire it 
never may be resumed.” 

Betty had far overshot her mark : she meant to serve Mr. Livingstone, but 
she had offended her lady, and, humbled to the very dust, she sat down in her 
own chamber crying bitterly, and wishing her tongue had been cut out before 
she had said any single word to vex dear Miss Ashenhurst. “ Oh dear, oh, 
dear I” sobbed she, “ I shall never forgive myself as long as ever I live I” 
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Poor Betty did, however, live to forgive herself; she did live to wear a wed- 
ding-cap trimmed by the fair hands other dear lady,— to eat a wedding-dinner 
for which her lady paid the cost, and to receive from her ten golden guineas 
in a purse, over, and above her wages, to help in the furnishing of that cottage 
with the honeysuckle porch, and the pretty garden which seemed the paradise 
of the poor bride’s imagination. A proud and a happy woman was Mrs. 
Thackaray the younger, and she spread the fame and glory of her late mistress 
throughout and round about the town of llarbury ; yet, in s])ite of her gi'ati- 
tude and of her lady’s prohibition, she did wish many a time that “ Miss Jane 
could but have fancic*d poor J\lr. Livingstone !” 

And now came tiie time of the banquet. Great and anxious had been the 
general expectation for many weeks throughout the whole country as to who 
would be invited : it was given out that everybody with any claim to rank, family, 
fortune, or gentility, was to be invited ; therefore many were the conjectures, 
many the secret wishes and fears, that agitated many an individual bosom and 
many a little circle. “ Would Mrs. so-and-so and her daughters be asked ?” — 

“ would Mr. such-a-one and his wife be invited Many a restless, anxious 
night, full of dreams of perplexed disappointment, was spent by those who 
dwelt, as it were, on the border-land between the privileged and noii-privileged 
classes. Everybody felt that it would be really a less honour to be invited, 
than an eternal dishonour to be excluded. “ I shall never bear to go again into 
company,” was the internal murmur of many a spinster and widow-lady of small 
income but great pretension, “ if I am not invited to Denborough Park for the 
12th of March.” 

The time for the banquet was now at hand. The whole house underwent a 
change : one entire suite of apartments was fitted up for a banqueting-room ; 
the saloon was re-arranged, and a ball-room and orchestra were fitted up in the 
most expensive and gorgeous style, as if the place had originally been designed 
for purposes of public entertainment. An immense temporary building was 
erected, extending from the conservatories into which the saloon opened several 
hundred yards into the gardens, and into these were introduced whole groves 
and gardens of oriental and tropical trees and llowcrs ; rich carpets covered the 
lloors, and hangings of inconceivcable splendour clothed the walls ,• couches and 
sofas the most luxurious that could be devised were placed everywhere ; and all 
was lighted with shaded or richly-coloured lamps, which in burning emitted a 
fragrant perfume. 

An awning of silk extended from the portico to the entrance of the shrub- 
bery, illuminated with innumerable coloured lamps, shining out like stars from 
among the shrubs and trees which the awning inclosed, giving to them a magi- 
cal cflect, as if they were wrought in topaz, ruby, and chrysolite ; while here 
and there shone out, in Naturc^s own adorning, the tall and quivering branches 
of the almond-trees, clothed over with their pale pink blossoms, that looked 
even paler in tnat illuminated atmosphere. A carpet of rich green, soft as moss 
and intended to represent it, covered the whole way, bordered on each hand 
with the real flowers of the season, snowdrops, crocuses, primroses, thickly set 
in a beautiful mosaic ; it was the very entrance i)f an enchanted palace. Beyond 
this covered walk, at the commencement of which the company alighted, lamps ' 
were suspended in the trees through the whole windings ot tlie carriage-road 
to the park-gates, producing a fine effect seen from any point, as if a chain of 
light undulated onward to the grand centre of attraction. The night was fine, 
but extremely dark, as if made on purpose to assist the general eftect. 

Of the immense number of delicacies furnished forth to the company it is 
useless to attempt speaking. Suffice it to say, that it was the most magnificent 
banquet that art or money could furnish ^ and that all the country round, who 
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had any pretension to rank, wealth, family, or fashion, were invited, and were 
there, saving and except Sir liar bottle Grimstone* 

Hut before we dismiss the banquet, we must say, that nothing could surpass 
the delightful suavity of the nabob, nor the ease, perfect grace, and graciousness 
of Mrs. Ashenhurst, whose regal dress of purple velvet and ermine, with a tiara of 
silver tissue spangled with c^iamonds and plumed with ostrich-feathers, excited 
universal admiration ; and that there was no young lady present so distinguish- 
ed as Jane Ashenhurst for beauty and every other desirable female quality. Her 
dress was of the palest pink, oi the nabob’s own choosing, and she wore the 
renowned Furnapore diamonds. These important subjects dismissed, let us 
hasten now to what may be called the event of the night — the event, at least, 
in which our story has most concern. 

In the course of the assembling of the guests, Jane was startled by seeing at 
a distance a figure so strongly resembling Mr. Livingstone, that for the moment 
she turned aside to conceal the emotion of which she was conscious. The figure 
was the same ; the same style of person — tall, rather slight, but remarkably 
well-knit, with a general air rather of high breeding than fashion : the turn of 
the head, the mode of standing, all resembled Brian Livingstone. 

In a while the whole crowd had shifted ; he was gone. At dinner she dis- 
covered him at a lower table ; for the nabob’s family and his more noble and 
dignified guests occupied the dais of the banqueting-room, while he went from 
table to table paying attention to all alike. 

“ Who is the gentleman in black, whose back is to us, and to whom my uncle 
is now speaking? asked Jane of Lady Cornbury, who sat near her. 

“ I cannot tell,” said her ladyship ; “ it is so far to look.” 

Jane repeated her inquiry, but without success ; no one knew him. 

“ Bless me I’' said Mrs. Ashenhurst ; “ he is very like a person I know.” 

“ Can it indeed be Brian Livingstone?” thought she, without venturing to 
look at her mother ; “ and if so, why is he here ?” 

No sooner did the assembly break up, than Mrs. Ashenhurst, who felt no less 
agitation and anxiety than her daughter, mingled among the guests to discover 
who the stranger was. Jane watched her movements with intense interest, and, 
to her amazement, saw her after a while formally introduced to him, and, what 
was more, actually advancing with him towards the place where she stood. The 
resemblance to Brian Livingstone was but of manner and figure ; for, strictly 
speaking, the countenance was much handsomer, and the expression more grave 
and thoughtful. He was introduced, “ Mr. Vigors — a relative and guest of our 
friend Sir Willoughby Doyne,” added the lady with a most gracious smile, which 
intimated to her daughter 'that she was at liberty to cultivate his acquaintance. 

The evening passed away delightfully. As Jane looked on her new friend, her 
heart warmed towards him ; — he, too, was equally charmed with his companion. 
As the amusements of the evening commenced, they were of necessity parted ; 
but they met and met again as if drawn together by mutual attraction. His 
conversation was wonderfully captivating, full of earnest and deep thought, 
which, at times, leaving the place and people among whom they were, revelled 
on the subjects of art, literature, foreign lands and manners, and the wonders 
and beauties of our own country ; while his mind seemed a perfect creation of 
original thought and observation, or of that which perhaps strikes the listener 
C(][ually, the power of presenting accepted opinions and observations in new 
forms and with new combination : yet over all lay a shade of tender melancholy 
— a tone of voice, an expression of the eye, which irresistibly touched her heart, 
and assured her that he had experienced some decp»sorrow which had tinged to 
sadness one of the most lofty and cheerful of spirits. 

While she sang he stood near her, listening with that silent, profound atten- 
tion, which is infinitely more grateful and flattering to a mind of taste and sen- 
sibility than the most extravagant and ecstatic praise. Jane meantime was 
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sensible that she placed but for one listener, and never since the days when 
she i>hiyed Brian Livingstoiio’s favourite airs at liarbury, had she so completely 
devoted herself to please — so completely enjoyed the fascinations of sweet 
sounds as now. 

Mr. Vigors did not dance, and so he told her, or he should have requested the 
honour of her hand. Jane wondered ; “ It was so charming an exercise, so 
beautiful in its figures — nay,” said she, blushing at Her own enthusiasm, “ I have 
looked on a set of beautiful dancers, with their inimitable grace and harmony 
of motion, till it has thrilled me like a fine passage of poetry. I wonder you do 
not dance !” 

Mr. Vigors made no reply ; but he looked on her, while she spoke, with that 
admiring, allectioiiate interest, which the most delicate soul might receivo 
without oflence. 

“ What a singularly interesting man ! what a strangely fascinating influence 
he seems to have over me !” thought she, as, thrilled and yet warmed into a 
sentiment of aflection she turned from him to mingle with the fluttering triflers 
who surrounded her, to be courted, flattered, and annoyed bv the fulsome 
tribute of the men, or to hear the flippant folly of the ladies, which at last drove 
her to take refuge under the shadow of the monotonous Lady Cornbury’s wing, 
where she had leisure and silence to think how much the one she had shunned 
gained in comparison with all she had since Isecn. 

The company began to disperse, and Mr. Vigors was again at her side. Ho 
assured her it was long since he had experienced pleasure such as that evening 
hud afforded him, and hoped he might be permitted to renew the acquaintance 
thus happily formed for himself at an early opportunity. Jane blushed, and 
said she believed the General and Mrs. Ashenhurst would have much pleasure 
in his acquaintance. 

Mr. vigors heard the compliment without a smile, adding in the most 
impressive tones of his singularly sweet but touching voice, that he hoped 
Miss Ashenhurst would permit him to introduce to her, at an early time, the 
being most dear to him. 

It was now Jane’s turn to hear without replying ; she knew neither what he 
meant nor what she ought to say. Mr. Vigors seemed not to expect an answer, 
but, glancing on her one of those peculiar looks of almost holy and affectionate 
interest, he took his departure. 

“ That’s a fine young man !” said Lady Cornbury ; and Jane, startled by 
such an unusual disiday of energy from her ladyship, was made aware of Mr. 
Vigors having left the rooms. 

“ What could he mean ! Was he married P” The thought struck almost 
painfully upon her heart. She must be a happy woman who could inspires 
such a being with love ; but to be the life-long — the life-loved companion of 
such a being, must truly be the perfection of human felicity ! So thought Jane 
Ashenhurst— and let her not be misjudged for so thinking— while her jewelled 
dress was removed, and her long fair hair was smoothed down for the night's 
repose. 

She awoke with the idea of Mr. Vigors’ wife in her mind ; she must be beau- 
tiful she must l)e all that could make a woman the fit companion for the most 

intellectual, the most warm-hearted and high minded of God’s creatures ! 


C7o be continued, ) 
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FRENCH PATRIOTIC SONGS. 

[Great interest having been excited of late by every thing relating to the 
important movement in France, we have been requested to give translations of 
the two great Revolutionary Songs. The versions with which the public are at 
present acquainted being very imperfect, we present the following, not as ima- 
gining them to be the best possible, but as being, at all events, nearer to the 
originals than any we are acquainted with. 

Of the Marseillaise Hymn we must, however, remark, that it belongs alto- 
gether to the First Revolution, and as such is connected in some degree with 
many dreadful scenes of outrage and bloodshed. It can only properly be sung 
in the present jxtcific Revolution, by giving a pacific and moral force (jonstruc- 
tion to its very powerful words, and this has been probably Iblt, as it has been 
almost superseded by the “ Mourir pour la Patrie,” a song very inferior in 
merit, but more appropriate to the spirit of the time. — Ens.] 

THE MARSEILLAISE HYMN.* 

Come on, ye sons of Franco to glory. 

The day of freedom is at hand ; 

With flaunting banner stained and gory 
Against you comes the tyrant-band. 

Do you not hear by field and forest 
The murmur of the ruffian foe ? 

He comes your homes to overthrow, 

To fill your hearts with woe the sorest ! 

Arm, arm ! ye valiant men ! 

Unsheathb the righteous sword ! 

March on, march on ! the tyrants’ blood 
Like waters shall be poured. 

What seeks this horde, these sons of serfdom. 

These tools of kings’ con federate -crime ? 

For whom are meant these bonds ignoble. 

These fetters forged in ancient time ? 

On us, is made this fierce aggression 1 
Let righteous anger in us burn 1 
’Tis we that they would dare to spurn, 

And bo^ beneath their old oppression ! 

Arm, arm ! ye valiant men ! etc. 

What ! shall the cohorts of the stranger 
Lay down the law withui our home ? 

What ! shall the mercenary legions 
Our haughty warriors overcome ? 

Great God ! shall hands by chains degraded 
Have power to make us also slaves ? 

Shall we behold, by despot knaves 
Our fate controlled, our rights invaded ! 

Arm, arm I ye valiant men ! etc. 

Yo tyrants tremble, false and cruel, 

Ye curse and shame of all mankind ! 

Your parricidal schemes, ye crafty 

Their proper fate, at length, shall find ! 

* The original of this hymn appeared in our IV. 
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And ii', in deadly contest closing. 

Our noble, youthful heroes fall. 

The earth fresh thousands forth shall call, 
And rouse herself your power opposing ! 

Arm, arm ! ye valiant men ! etc. 

As warriors, Frenchmen, brave an^ noble, 
do forth ! and wisely strike the blow. 

Yet spare the abject slave, misguided 
Who is compelled to call you foe I 
Cut spare no despot-blood-poilutcd ! 

Nor spare the tools of fraud and force. 
Those tigers who have no remorse 
By dot‘ds of tyranny imbrutod I 

Arm, arm ! ye valiant men I etc. 

Oh love 4jf (ionntry, sacred passion ! 

Do thou the arm avenging guide ! 

And Liberty, dear mountain maiden, 
do thou, and combat by our side 1 
Oh make, oh make, our banner glorious I 
And aid with thy heroic tone. 

That as they die our foes may own 
Thy triumph, and our cause victorious I 
Arm, arm ! ye valiant men ! 

Unsheathe the righteous sword ! 
March on, march on ! the tyrants’ blood 
Like waters shall bo poured ! 


“MOURIK POUR LA PATRIE!” 

iron OUlt COUNTllY TO DIB ! 

By the loud cannon’s fierce commotion, 

France calls her children to the strife ; 

On ! says the soldier’s warm devotion ! 

Our mother ’lis that needs our life I 
For our country to die I for our country to die ! 

Is a glorious fate for which brave men may sigh I 

For ns, my friends, who poor and lonely. 

Who here unseen must yield our breath. 

For France, and for her freedom only,* 

We can at least devote our death I 
For our country to die ! for our country to die 
Is a glorious fate for which brave men may sigh f 

[^HowitVs JoumaL 


MAUDE ALLINGHAME; 

AL.EC3BND OF IIGRTFOBDSHIRE. 
BY THE EDITOR. 

Part the Second. 

There’s a stir and confusion in Redburn town, 
And all the way up and all the way down 
3’he principal street, 

Vl^en the ueigUbours meet. 
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They do nothing but chafe, and grutnblc, and frown, 

And sputter and mutter, 

And sentences utter. 

Such as these — “ Have you heard, 

The thing that's occurred ? 

His worship the mayor ? 

Shocking affair ! 

Much too bad, I declare ! 

Fifty pounds I’ve been told f 
And as much more in gold. 

Well, the villain is bold ! 

Two horse pistols ! — No more ? 

I thought they said four. 

And so close to the town ! 

I say. Gaffer Brown, 

Do tell us about it.” 

“ Thus the matter fell out — it 
Was only last night that his worship the mayor, 

Master Zachary Blair, 

Having been at St. Alban’s and sold in the fair 
Some fifteen head of cattle, a horse and a marc. 

Jogging home on his nag 
With the cash in a bag. 

Was met by a highwayman armed to the teeth. 

With a belt full of pistols and sword in its sheath, 

A murderous villain, six feet high, 

With spur on heel and boot on thigh, 

And a great black beard and a wicked eye ; 

And he said to his worship, * My fat little friend, 

I will thank you to lend 

Me that nice bag of gold, which no doubt you intend 
Before long to expend 
In some shockingly slow way. 

Or possibly low way, 

Which I should not approve. Come, old fellow, be quick !’ 
And then Master Blair heard an ominous click, 

Betokening the cocking 

Of a pistol, a shocking 

Soundf which caused him to quake, 

And shiver and shake. 

From the crown of his head to the sole of his stocking. 

So yielding himself with a touching submission 
To what he considered a vile imposition. 

He handed the bag with the tin to the highway- 
man, who took it, and saving, in rather a dry way, 

* Many thanks, worthy sir,* galloped off* down a bye way.” 

The town council has met, and his worship the mayor, 
Master Zachary Blair, 

Having taken the chair. 

And sat in it too, which was nothing but fair, 

Did at once, then and there, 
lielate and declare. 

With a dignified air. 

And a presence most rare. 

The tale we’ve just heard, which made all men to stare 
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And indignantly swear, 

It was too bad to bear. 

Then after they’d fully discussed the affair, 

To find out the best method of setting things square, 

They agreed one and all the next night to repair, 

Upon horseback, or mare, , 

To the highwayman’s lair, 

And, if he appeared, hunt him down like a hare. 

Over no-man’s-land* the moon shines bright, 

And the furze and the fern in its liquid light 
(J litter and Gleam of a silvery white ; 

I’he lengthened track which the cart-wheels make, 
Winds o’er the heath like a mighty snake. 

And silence in that lonely spot 
Hath undisputed empire got. 

Save where the niglit-breeze fitfully 
Mourns like some troubled spirit’s cry ; 

At the liross roads the old sign-post 
Shows dimly forth, like sheeted ghost, 

As with weird arm, extended still, 

It points the road to Lcamsford Mill 
In fact it is not 
At all a sweet spot, 

A nice situation. 

Or charming location ; 

Even Robins himself, in despite his vocation. 

Would deem this a station 
Unworthy laudation, 

And would probably term it “ a blot on the nation.” 

In a lane hard by 
Where the hedge-rows high 
A’(‘il with their leafy boughs the sky, 
iJitling their time, sits liis worship the mayor, 

Alaster Zachary Blair, 

And my Lord llandelion, 

I’hat illustrious scion, 

And Oxley the butcher, and Doughy the baker, 

And Chisel the joiner and cabinet-makjir, 

And good fanner Dacre, 

AVho holds many an acre, 

And, lusapcr omnes^ bold Jonathan Blaker, 

The famous thief taker. 

Who’s been sent for from town as being more wide awaker, 
(Excuse that comparative, sure *tis no crime 
To sacrifice grammar to such a nice rhyme,) 

And up to tile dodges of fellows who take a 
Delight in being born in “ stone jugs,” and then fake a- 
way all their lives long in a manner would make a 
Real Archbishop to swear, let alone any Quaker, 

Wet or dry, you can name, or a Jumper or Shaker ; 


* The name of a lowly common near Harpendon, formerly a favorite site for prize- 
lights. 
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And, to add to this list, Hobbs was there, so was Dobbs, 
With several others, all more or less snobs, 

Dow parties, quite willing to peril their nobs 
In highwayman catching, and such-like odd jobs, 

To obtain a few shillings, which they would term bobs* 

’Tisn’t pleasant to wait 
In a fidgety state 

Of mind, at an hour we deem very late. 

When our fancies have fled 
Home to supper and bed, 

And we feel we are catching a cold in the head ; 

(By the way, if this ailment should ever make you ill. 
Drop some neat sal-volatile into your gruel, 

You’ll be all right next day. 

And will probably say, 

This, by way of receipt, is a regular jewel ;) 

To wait, 1 repeat. 

For a robber or cheat. 

On a spot he’s supposed to select for his beat, 

W^hen said robber won’t coiue’s the reverse of a treat. 

So thought the butcher, and so thought the baker, 

And so thought the joiner and cabinet-maker. 

And so thought all the rest except Jonathan Blaker ; 

To him catching a thief in the dead of the night 
Presented a source of unfailing delight ; 

And now as he sat 
Peering under his hat. 

He looked much like a terrier watching a rat. 

Hark ! he hears a mulflcd sound ; 

He slips from the saddle, his ear’s to the ground. 
Louder and clearer, 

J^earer and nearer, 

’Tis a horse’s tramp on the soft green sward ! 

He is mounted again : “ Now, good my lord, 

Now, master mayor, mark well, if you can, 

A rider approaches, is this your man y” 

Aye, mark that coal-black barb that skims. 

With flowing mane and graceful limbs, 

As lightly onward o’er the lea 
As greyhound from the leash set free ; 

Observe the rider’s flashing eye. 

His gallant front and bearing high ; 

His slender form, which scarce appears 
Fitted to manhood’s riper years ; 

The easy grace with which at need 
He checks or urges on his steed ; 

Can this be one whose fame is spread 
For deeds of rapine and of dread 

My Lord Dandelion 

Placed his spy-glass his eye on, 

Stared hard at the rider, and then excluitued, Well — ar- 
'Tib really so dark I but I think *tis the fellar*” 
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Willie Lis worship the mayor 
Whispered, “ O, look ye there ! 

That purse in his girdle, d’ye see it? — I twigged it; 

’Tis my purse as was prigged, and the willin what prigged it !’ ’ 

Hurrah ! hurrah ! 

He’s ofl'and away, * 

Follow who can, follow who may 
There’s hunting and chasing 
And going the pace in 

Hespite of the light, which is not good for racing, 

“Hold hard! hold hard ! there’s somebody spilt. 

And entirely kilt !’* 

“Well, never mind, 

Heave him behin<l,” — 

The pace is a great deal too good to be kind. 

Follow, follow. 

O’er hill and hollow,— 

Faster, faster. 

Another disaster ! 

His worship the mayor has got stuck in a bog, 

And there let us leave him to spur and to ting. 

He’ll know better the next time, — a stupid old dog ! 

“ Where’s llobbs ?” 

“ I don’t know.” 

“ And Dobbs and the snobs ?” 

“ All used-up long ago.” 

“ My nag’s almost blown !” 

“ And mine’s got a stone 
In his shoe — I’m afraid it’s no go. Why, I say ! 

That rascally highwayman’s getting away !” 

'Tis true. Swift as the trackless wind, 

That gallant barb leaves all behind ; 

Hackney and hunter still in vain 
Exert each nerve, each sinew strain ; 

And all in vain that motley crew 
Of horsemen still the chase pursue. 

Two by two, and one by one, 

They lag behind — ’tis nearly done, * 

That desj)erate game, that eager strife, 

That fearful race for death or life. 

Those dark trees gained that skirt the moor 
All danger of pursuit is o’er ; 

Screened by their shade from every eye, 

Escape becomes a certainty. 

Haste ! for with stern, relentless will 
One rider’s on thy traces stidl.! 

’Tis bold Jonathan Bla- 
kcr who sticks to his prey 

In this somewhat unfeeling, though business-like way. 

But even he, too, is beginning to find 

That the pace is so good he’ll be soon left behind. 

lie presses his horse on with hand and with heel. 

He rams in the persuaders too hai-d a great deal ; 
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’Tis but labour in vain, 

Though he starts from tlie pain, 

Nought can give that stout roadster his wind back again. 
Now Jonathan Blaker had formerly been 
A soldier, and fought for his country and fjuoen, 

Over seas, the^Low Countries to wit, ar>d while there, in 
Despite of good teaching, 

And praying and preaching, 

Had acquired a shocking bad habit of swearing ; 

Thus, whenever, as now, 

The red spot on his brow 
Proved him “ wrathy and ryled,” 
lie would not draw it mild. 

But would, sans apology, let out on such 
Occasions a torrent of very low Dutcli. 

One can scarce feel surprise then, considering the urgency 
Of the case, that he cried in the present emergency, 

“ Ach donner and blintzen,” (a taste of his lingo,) 

“ lie’ll escape by — ” (I don’t know the German for “jingo.”) 
“ Tausend teufel ! sturmwetter I 
To think I should let a 

Scamp like that get away ; don’t I wish now that I’d ha’ 
Drove a brace of lead pills through the horse or the rider ; 
PV’aps there’s time for it still — Mein auge, (my eye,) 

’Tis the only chance left, so here goes lor a try.” 

Oh, faster spur thy flagging steed. 

Still faster, — fearful is thy need. 

Oh, heed not now his failing breath, 

Life lies before, behind thee death ! 

Warning all vainly given ! too late 
To shield thee from the stroke of fate. 

One glance the fierce pursuer threw, 

A pistol from his holster drew, 

Levelled and fired, the echoes still 
Prolong the sound from wood to hill ; 

But ere the last vibrations die, 

A WOMAN’S shriek of agony 
Rings out l^.eneath that midnight sky ! 

The household sleep soundly in Allinghame Hall, 

Groom, butler, and coachman, cook, foolboy, and all; 

The fat old housekeeper, 

(Never was such a sleeper,) 

After giving a snore, 

Which was almost a roar. 

Has just turned in her bed and begun a fresh score ; 

The butler, (a shocking old wine-bibbing sinner,) 

Having made some mistake after yesterday’s dinner, 

As to where he should put a decanter of sherry, 

Wont to bed rather merry, 

But perplexed in his mind, 

Not being able to find 
A legitimate reason 
Why at that lime and season 
Ilis e«g4^-post bed chooses, whichever way he stirs, 

To present to his vision a couple of testers ! 
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Since which, still more completely his spirits to damp, 

He's been roused twice by nightmare and three times by cramp I 
And now he dreams some old church -bell 
Is mournfully tolling a dead man’s knell, 

And he starts in his sleep, and mutters, “ Alas ! 

Man’s life brittle as glass ! ^ 

There’s another cork Hown, and the spirit escaped ; 

Heigh ho !” (here he gaped,) 

Then, scratching his head. 

He sat up in his bed. 

For that bell goes on ringing more loud than before, 

And he knows ’tis the bell of the great hall door. 

Footman tall, 

Footboy small, 

Housekeeper, butler, coachman, and all. 

In a singular state of extreme dishabille, 

Which they each of them feel 
Hisinelined to reveal. 

And yet know not veiy well how to conceal, 

With one accord rush to the old oak hall , 

'I’o unfasten the door 
I’akes a minute or more ; 

It opens nt li’iigth and discloses a sight, 

Which fills them with wonder, and sorrow, and fright. 

The ruddy light of early dawn 
Gilds with its rays that velvet lawn ; 

From every shrub and painted llower 
The dew-drops fall in silvery shower; 

ISweet scents perfume the air ; the song 
Of waking birds is borne along 
Upon the bosom of the breeze 
Whieh lightly fans the waving trees ; 

The crystal brook that dances by 
Gleams in the sunlight merrily : 

All tells of joy, and love, and life — 

Ally — Said I everything was rife 
With happiness! — Behold that form, 

Like lily broken by the storm, * 

Fall’ll prostrate on the steps before 
The marble threshold of the door ! 

The well-turned limbs, the noble mien, 

The riding coat of Lincoln green ; 

The hat, whose plume of sable hue 
its shadow o’er the features threw ; 

Yon coal-black barb, too, panting near. 

All show some youthful cavalier ; 

While, fatal evidence of strife, 

From a deep hurt the flood of life 
Proves, as its current stains the sod, 

How man defiles the work of God. 

With eager haste the servants raise 
The head, and on the features gaze. 

Then backwards start in sad surprise 
As that pale face they recognise. 
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Good reason theirs, although, in sooth. 

They knew but half the fatal truth ; 

For, strange as doth t{ie tale appear, 

One startling fact is all too clear. 

The robber, who on No-man's-land 
Was shot by B^laker’s ruthless hand, — 

That highwayman of evil fame 
Is beauteous Maude of Allinghame ! 

L’ENVOI. 

“ Well, but that’s not the end ?” 

“ Yes it is, my good friend.” 

“ Oh, I say ! 

That won’t pay; 

’Tis a shocking bad way 
To leave off so abruptly. I wanted to hear 
A great many particulars : first, I’m not clear. 

Is the young woman killed ?” “ Be at rest on that head. 

She’s completely defunct, most excessively dead. 

Blaker’s shot did the business, she'd just strength to fly, 

Beached her home, rang the bell, and then sank down to die.” 

“ Poor girl ! really it’s horrid ! However I knew it 
Could come to no good — I felt certain she’d rue it — 

But pray, why in the world did the jade go to do it ?” 

“ ’Tis not easy to say ; but at first, I suppose, 

Just by way of a freak she rode out in man’s clothes.” 

“ Then her taking the money ?” “ A mere idiosyncrasy, 

As when, some months ago, a young gent, being with drink crazy, 
Set ofl’ straight on end to the British Museum, 

And, having arrived there, transgressed all the laws 
Of good breeding, by smashing the famed Portland Vase ; 

Or the shop-lifting ladies, by dozens you see ’em. 

For despising the difiTrencc twixt tuum and meum, 

Brought before the Lord Mayor every week in the papers. 

Why, the chief linen-drapers 
Have a man in their shops solely paid for revealing 
When they can’t keep their fair hands from picking and stealing. 
’Twas a mere woman’s fancy, a female caprice, 

And you know aft that time they’d no rural police.” 

“ Hum! it may have been so. Well, is that all about it?” 

“ No ; there’s more to be told, though I dare say you’ll doubt it 
’s being true ; but the story goes on to relate. 

That, after Maude’s death, the old Hall and estate 
Was put up to auction, and Master Blair thought it 
Seemed a famous investment, bid for it and bought it. 

And fitted it up in extremely bad taste ; 

But scarce had he placed 
His foot o’er the threshold, — the very first night, 

He woke up in a fright. 

Being roused from his sleep by a terrible cry 
Of * Fire !’ — ^had only a minute to fly 

In his shirt, Mrs. Blair in her Well, never mind, 

In the dress she had on at the time ; while behind 
Followed ten little blessings, who looked very winning 
In ten little nightgowns of Irish linen ; 
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They'd just time to escape, when the dames, with a roar 
Like thunder, burst fortn from each window and door | 

And there, with affright, 

They perceive by the light 
Maude AUinghame’s sprite — 

Her real positive ghost — ^no fantastic illusion 
Conceived by their brains from the smok% and confusion — 

With a hot daminc brand. 

In each shadowy hand,* 

Flaring up, like a fiend, in the midst of the fire. 

And exciting the dames to burn fiercer and higher. 

From what follows we learn that ghost, spirits, and elves 
Are the creatures of habit as well as ourselves ; 

For Maude, (that is ghost Maude,) when once she had done 
The trick, seemed to think it was capital fun ; 

And whenever the house is rebuilt, and prepared 

For a tenant, the rooms being all well scrubbed and aired 

The very drst night the new owner arrives 

MaiOTe’s implacable spirit still ever contrives 
Many various ways in 
To set it a blazing ; 

In this way she’s done 
Both the Phoenix and Sun 
So especially brown by the fires she’s lighted, 

That now, being invited 

To grant an insurance, they always say when a nice 
Offer is made them, 

’Tis no use to persuade them, 

If a ghost’s in the case, they won’t do it at any price.” 

MORAL. 

And now for the moral ! Imprimis, young heiresses. 

Don’t go riding o’ nights, and don’t rob mayors or mayoresses : 

As to robbing your suitors, allow me to say, 

On the face of the thing ’tis a scheme that won’t pay ; 

Though they sigh and protest, and are dabs at love making 
You’ll not find one in ten 
Of these charming young men 
Can produce on occasion a purse worth yoi^r taking j 
Don’t refuse a good ofier, but tliink ere you let a 
Chance like that slip away, that you maynt get a better 
One more hint and I’ve done — 

If by pistol or gun 
It should ere be your lot, 

(which I hope it may not,) 

In a row to get shot, 

And the doctor’s assistance should all prove in vain, 

“ When you give up the ghost don’t resume it again.” 

If you do choose to “ walk” and revolt this earth 
To play tricks, let some method be mixed with your mirth. 

As to burning down houses and ruining folks, 

And flaring about like a fire- king’s daughter, 

Allow me to say there’s no fun in such jokes, 

’Twould far better have been 
To have copied Undine, — 

There’s no barm in a mixture of spirits and water t 

ISharp'i London lUagazine 
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Tin2 SONG OF THE LOAF, 

In a stilling room and small 
I saw by an oven door, 

A man who seem’d ready to faint and fall 
On the flags of the heated floor : 

Ilis cheeks they were wan and pale ; 

His eyes they were sunk and dim , 

And it seem’d as if nature ere long would fail 
And earth be no more for him. 

It was work, work, work, 

Till his pulse grew weak and low ; 

It was work, work, work, 

Till his limbs could scarcely go. 

No time had his body to gain 
Delight from the summer skies ; 

No spirit or strength had his mind to obtain 
The knowledge that makes men wise* 

His wife through the long long day 
Sat sighing at home alone ; 

Her heart as heavy as clay, 

And her feet as cold as a stone. 

It was wait, wait, wait, 

While the glorious sun shone bright ; 

And wait, wait, wait. 

Through the shadows of gloomy night ? 

Hut time will a day disclose 

When up the oppress’d shall stand 

And justice be done to those 
Who are slaves in a freeman’s land ; 

And then they will both rejoice. 

The past, with its griefs, above — 

She in the man of her choice 
And he in the girl of his love ! 

And they’ll walk, walk, walk, 

In the green and the flowery fields ; 

And they’ll talk, talk, talk, 

Of the pleasures the country yields ; 

And they’ll sit by their “ ain fireside,” 

And each other’s features scan ; 

And the Baker again, be his glad wife’s pride: 

A hearty and good-looking man !— -J. P. 

^ Family Herald^ March. 
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IX.-CHESS. 

Notices. — ^The President of the London Chess GIuh» is A. MonerecSoAi 
Lsfl. 

G. Walker Is the Chess Editor of the Illostr^d News. 

conducts the Qhe^ Chronicle » — -The American Cheea Jlfa* 
gaeine is, we regret to hear, defunct. 

Dechappellcs used to declare that every man organized for ChesflL 
ought ill a few days, to become a first rate player. Three sittings was au 
I required to learn the march of the game, to defend myself^ and then 
beat the strongest players.” — To which Mr. Staunton adds a note, that 
to Chess players it is needless to say, that all this is ridiculous thodo* 
montade. No human penetration would enable a person by simply looking * 
over others playing, even for months, to comprehend the powers ol* 
pieces, much less their infinite combinations ! 

Sets of Chess type have been ordered from England, to enable us to give 
at least two of the splendid problems from each of the Illustrated News and 
Chess Chronicles. In the mean time, and until we see that Chess players 
support our effoHs to please them, we must rest satisfied with giving only 
the two original problems on diagrams, and the rest in commou type. All 
those contained in the present number are considered first rate, and will, 
we trust, beguile many a weary hour. 

Decisions. 

1. It is customary for the player who gives the odds of the Book, to 
Castle, if it suits him, on the side whence the Rook was taken. 

2. A pawn that has not been moved can be played two squares, but if 
it pass an adverse pawn, that is in the position to capture it,* if it were only 
played one square, then the opposing player may take it in passing, or 
permit it to pass two squares. 

3. The move of Queen to her 5th at the eighth move of the defence to 
the Musio Gamhii, is not fully treated of in the elementary works, because 
it is known to be disadvantageous to the player . — Illustrated News, A^riU 

Solutions. 

1. The Solutions to the problems from the Chess-player's Chronicle 
hr^:e not appeared even in the No. of that Journal dated Slst March. 

2. We find the following solution given to Enigma, No. 273, which 
appeared in No. 4 of this Magazine, viz. 

1. R to R 5 ; 2ad Kt. to Ks. 5th 3. B to E. 7% which is considered 
very simple and pretty — Mate^ 

5. Solution to Problem 217 from IllustraUA News. 

White. ;■ Black. 

1 . R from Kt 5 to Q 5 R takes B (best) 

2. Kt to K Kt 5 (ch) % takes Root 

3. Kt to K 3 (ch) K takes, Q P 

4. KttoK6(ch) KtoQBfi 

5. B to Q R 6 (mate) 

-2 / 
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(Chess Solutions continued.) 



The following Solution to Enigma 227 by M. Houwitz 

and Kling, in 

No. 3, has been sent 

to the Hurkaru, 


White. 

Black. 

White. 

Blaek. 

1. 

B to K 5 

if K takes B 

1. BtoK5 

K to his .5th 

2. 

K P2 

K to his 4 th 

2. R to R 3 

K to his 4th 

3. 

K to K 7 (mate) 


1 3, R to K 3 (mate) 


We also find the following Solution to the next Enigma, No. 223, by 
H. J. C. Andrews, in No. 3, given in the Illustrated News. 


White. 

1. QtoQBG 

2. P to B 4 (disch) 

3. Kt to Q B 3 (mate) 


Black. 
Q takes Q (best) 
R takes B 


Problem No. 218. 

By C. Stanley. — Illustrated News, 


White. 

K at K R 4 

Rs at K 7 and Q 8 

Kts at K R 5 and Q R 

Bat Q Kt 5 

Ps at Q 2 and Q Kt 3 


Black. 

K at K 4 
B at K B G 
Kt at K 5 

Ps at Q Kt 2 ; Q B 4 ; K 3 ; 
K Kt 4 and K B 5 


White to move and mate in four moves. 


Problem No. 221. 


By Herr Kling. — Illustrated News^ April, 


White. 

K at Q Kt 5 
Q at Q Bs 8 
B at K Kts 5 
Ps at Ks R, 4 and K Kt 6 


Black. 

K at Q Kt 8 

Ps at Q Kt 6 and 7 ; K Kt 2 
and K R 4 


White to play and mate in four moves. 
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Problem No. 17* 

By Mr. McG y. — Chess Chronicle^ March. 


White, 

K at K B 7 

11 at his Sqr 

Bs at Q R 7 and Q B 1 

Kt at K B 6 

Ps at Q Kt 7 ; Q 3 ; 

KQ; and K Kt 4 


Black. 

K at Q ?! 

B at Ci Kt Sqr 

Ps at Q B 2 ; and 4 ; and Q 5 


White mates in three moves. 


Problem No. 1!). 

By C. E. R. — Chess Chronicle. 


White. 

K at K 4 
Kt at K R 4 

Ps at K 2 ; Q Kts 2 and 3 
and Q B 4 

White to mate in five moves. 


Black. 

K at K B 3 

Ps at K 4 and G ; and Q B 4 


ENIGMAS OR ENDINGS OF GAMES. 


No. 301 . — By D. J. (America), — Illustrated News, April. 


K at K B 
B at K ,5 
B at Q sq 
Kt at K 4 
Ps at Q B 3 


White, 


Black. 

K at Q B 5 
Pat Q 2 


and Q Kts 4 I 

White to play and mate in four moves. 


No. 297. — By Mr. Howitt. 


White, 

K at K B sq 
Q at Q Kt 8 
B at Ks Kt 8 
Kat Q4 


Black. 

K at his 5 


White to play and mate in three moves. 
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No, 300. — By Uerr Kling. 


White. 

R at Q 6 
Q at K B sqr 
Kt at K .3 ; and Q 5 
P at Q Kt 4 


Black. 

K at his 5th m 
Ps at Q 2 and Q Kts 4 


White playing mates in two moves. 


For the two following beautiful Enigmas we arc indebted to the Berliner 
Schachsertung. 


No. 292. 


White. 
K at his Kt sqr 
Q at K B 2 

Kts at K Kt 3 and Q 3 


White to play and 


Black. 

K at K R .0 
Q at Q Kt 3 

B at K R 4 and Q Kt sqr 
Kt at Q Kt G 

Ps at K Kts 2, and 4 ; K B 3 ; 
K 4, and Q 5 ; Q B G ; and Q 
R2 

itc in four moves. 


No. 293. 


White. 

K at Q sqr 
B at Q G 

Kt at K 3, and Q B 3 
P at Q 2 


Black. 

K at Qs 5 


White to play and mate in five moves, — Illustrated News^ April. 



PK0BL£M , 

hlfMoon slitf Jfart^Ai^ 
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^The original Hamlet^ a Fat Actor. 

We learn from several allusions in early works that Shakspere’s Plays met 
with great success, and were by no means so neglected by the public of his 
own time as some writers would believe. Yet this success does great 
credit to the popular taste of that age, for some of his Dramas are better 
fitted for the closet than for representation ; and it is scarcely possiide all 
his writings could luive been thoroughly appreciated by those before wiioin 
they first appeared. It is, however, not improbable that the direction of 
j)ublic favour received an impulse from the excellent acting of Burbage, 
one of the greatest artists this country lias ever produced. Shaksperc may 
have had him in view when he was writing some of his plays, and to the 
size of Burbage most he attributed the description of Hamlet, “ lle*s fat 
and scant of breath,” so discordant to all poetical taste. Mr. Collier has 
printed a poem, in which a description of Burbage’s personal appearance 
is given nearly in the same words : and in confirmation of this opinion it 
may be observed how very seldom we are able to realize the persons of any 
of Shaksperc’ s creations except in the case of Falstaff and some of his 
comic characters. It is well remarked by Sir Edward Bulwer, comparing 
Sbakspere and Scott, two writers of quite dissimilar power, the latter chiefly 
eminent in description ‘^few of ns can picture the exterior of his great 
creations, while we intimately know their hearts, hut who of us cannot 
image forth the swarth Templar and the stately Leicester,” — UalliwelCs 
Life of Shakspere. 


Garrick from his Letters. 

In Messrs. Puttick and Simpson’s catalogue of a singularly copious and 
curious collection of autographs, the sale of which took pla(;e on Thurstlay 
and yesterday, there were forty-eight unpublished letters of David (hirrick. 
They range from January 1732-3, when he was about Ifi years old, to 
August 1770, and throw interesting liglit upon his early life. In 173t 
he first alludes to theatrical affairs ; and in 1735 we have his first ])oetical 
effort. In 1 741 he has quitted the wine trade, and at the age of 25, October 
11), there is, as the catalogue states, addressed to his brother Peter, A 
most important letter written the day of his appearance in London” He 
communicates his change of occupation to his brother, premising that since 
he had been in business he had “run out four hundred pounds, and found 
trade not increasing,” and had now begun to think of some way of redeem- 
ing his fortune. My mind {as you know) has always been inclined to 
the stage ; nay, so strongly so, that all my illness and lowness of spirits 
was owing to my want of resolution to tell you rny thoughts when here. 

Tbough I know you will be displeased with me ; yet 1 hope 

when you shall find that 1 may have the genius of an actor without the 

vices, you will think less severe of me, and not be asharn’d to own me for 

a brother.” He makes an offer as to the transfer of his business, 
&c. “ Last night 1 phnj d Richard the Third to the surprise of eaery 
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ho(hj ; find as I shall make very near .€300 per annum of it, and as 
it is really what I doat upon, I am resolv’d to pursue it.” In a postscript, 
he adds, I have a farce (The Lying Valet), coming out at Drury-laue 
on the 19M,” hut not finished and sent ''till the day following. 

The next is October l/th, and is an affectionate letter, exjilaining and 
justifying liis conduct in relinquishing his business and taking to the stage. 
After alluding to his want of success in business, he says, “As for the 
Stage, I know in the general it deserves your censure ; but if you will 
consider how handsomely and how reputably some have liv’d, as Booth, 
Mills, Wilks, Cibber, &c., and admitted into and admired by the best 
companies ; and as my genius that way (by the best judges) is thought 
wonderful, how can you be averse to my proceedings ?” lie alludes to 
his success, and the patronage he has received, and says, “ Mr. Glover 
(Leonidas I mean) has been every night to see me, and sent for me and 
told me, as well as every body he converses with, that he had not seen 
acting for ten years before ; in short, were I to tell you what they say 

about me, ’twould be too vain, though T am now writing to a brother 1 

have not yet had my name in the bills, and have play’d oiily the part of 
Richard the Third, which brings crowded audiences.” Throughout the 
letter he expresses the greatest concern lest his conduct should offend the 
various members of his family. 

Noe. 10, 1742. — lie regrets the aversion still entertained by his family 
for the profession he has chosen, with such prospects of success, that he 
is “certain to make his fortune by it, if health continues.” Mr. Little- 
ton and Mr. Pitt have been to see him, and have pronounced him to be 
the best actor the English stage has produced. He is in daily expecta- 
tion of a visit from the Prince, lie states his salary to be six guineas 
a-week, and a clear benefit, for which he has been offered € 1 20. He 
concludes by inviting his brother to town to attend his benefit ; and makes 
an equitable offer as to the wine business, from which he has retired. 

Nov. 24, 1742. — He derives confidence from the assurance he has 
received from his brotlier, that, though he disapproves of the Stage, he 
will still regard him with affection. He say.s, “the best judges (who to a 
man are of opinion that I shall turn out — nay, they say I am) not only 
the best Tragedian but Comedian in England. I would not say so much 
to any body else, but as this may somewhat palliate my folly, you must 
excuse me. Mr. Littleton was with me last night, and took me by the 
hand, and said, he never saw such playing upon the English stage before.” 
He concludes with allusion to their private affairs, and offers to assist his 
brother to the fullest extent his means will allow. 

Feb. 22, 1742. — He sends a copy of “The Lying Valet,” which, he 
says, is thought highly of ; and during its performance, keeps the house 

in a “general roar from beginning to end.” “You, perhaps, 

would be glad to know what parts I have play’d. King Richard — Jack 
Smatter, in Pamela — Clod, in the Fop’s Fortune — Lothario, in the Fair 
Penitent — ^Chamont, in the Orphan — Ghost, in Hamlet : and shall soon 

be ready in Bayes, in the Rehearsal ; and in the part of Othello 

Old Cibber has spoken with the greatest commendation of my acting. 
As to playing a Harlequin, ’tis quite false. Yates, last season, was taken 
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vory ill, and was not able to begin the entertainment ; so 1 put on the 
dress, and did two or three scenes for him ; but nobody knew it but him 
and Giffard.” Tlie rest of the letter is occupied witli liberal offers to his 
brother as to the wine business, and with other private affairs. 

Others are of much interest, but we conclude with — 

Adelphiy March 21 , 1776. — He speaks of his retirement from the stage, 
and his contemplated visit to his native place. “’Till I have given my 
successors possession and received my money I can’t stir from the pro- 
perty then I shall strike off my chains, and no cul|)rit at a gaol 

delivery will be happier. 1 really feel the joy 1 used to do when I was a 
boy at a breaking up.” 

The whole were disposed of in one lot to a well-known collector, and we 
hear that they are likely to be published in a historical dramatic work 
coining down from the time of Garrick to our own. The price was 
10 . — Literary Gazette. 


XL— MISCELLANEA. 


The average number of volumes annually added fo the Royal Library 
of I\‘iris is stated to be 12,000 ; to that of Munich 10,000 ; of Berlin 5,000 ; 
at Vienna 5,000 ; of Petersburg 2,000 ; the Ducal library of Parma 
IS, 000 ; the royal library of Copenhagen 1,000 ; the library of the Bri- 
tisli Museum 3C),000. — Atlas for India. 


A large piece of silver weighing about sixty ounces (called by the Port- 
binders “ duckey stone”) was found a few days since, on tlie Portland 
beach, by a jioor man. A number of these lumfis of silver iiave been 
found there at various times. It is thought there are a great many still 
left the remains of a wreck many years since, — Ibid. 


The New York San says, a lady at Washington city proliting by the 
leap-year privileges of IS 18, sent a gentleman of her acquaintance by way 
of valentine a marriage licence, with the names of the parties filled in, 
— Ibid. 

La Lihert/‘ describes in the following terms a dialogue in a Paris Club. 
—A somewltat violent citizen : “ 1 demand tliat the rich be expelled. 1 
demand that we seize tlieir possessions. 1 demand that we overthrow the 
Provisional Government ; and I demand ” A citizen among the audi- 
tory ; “ 1 demand that the citizen be kicked out.” Another dialogue. 

“ Citizens, 1 come to ask your suffrages ; I am a hair-dresser.” A voice 
among the crowd : “ There are no more hair-dressers — all are barbers.** 
The orator : “ I know what 1 am saying. 1 am a hair-dresser, because a 
hair-dresser pays less for his license than a barber.*’ 
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Doctor Edwards of Forfar mentions in the “ Lancet’* the case of 
Euphemia Lindsay, known in that neighbourhood as sleeping Etlie.’* 
She frequently slept two or three weeks without waking. In the winter of 
1820 she slept live weeks, and during the spring of 1825 six weeks. — 
Atlas for India, 


The six points of the people’s charter, are — first, universal sulferage ; 
^secondly, vote by ballot ; third, no property qualification ; fourth, annual 
parliaments ; fifth, payment of members ; sixth, equal electoral districts. — 
Ihid. 

The Prince De JoinviJlCy in his famous pamphlet, published in March 
1844, recommends Newhaveii, in Sussex, as affording tlie best landing for 
an invading army. Ey a singular coincidence his mother and father 
landed at Newhaven, March 1848. — Ibid. 


A number of coloured persons, both free and slave, were arrested in 
New Orleans for the crime of assembling to worship God ! A New Orleans 
paper mentions as an evidence of their criminality, that “ one of them had 
a bible and three prayer books.” — Ihid. 


The Lhnericii ChrQnicle says, since the reply ofM. Le Martine to Mr. 
Smith O’Jlrian was received, a cooler was set upon the forge fires, and the 
braggart airs of the revolutionary gasconaders had been subdued.” Even 
the repeal organ, the Limerick Examiner^ admits the chilling effect of the 
reply of M. Le Martine. ** It is,” says that journal, ‘‘ remarkable in point 
of policy for selfishness ; in point of principle for silliness, perfectly 
absurd.” — Ibid. 


The Ferae Retrospective is publishing the correspondence of Louis 
Phillippe found in the Tuilleries : 

“The exact amount of the debts of the Civil list of Louis Phillippe is now 
said to be nearly 40,000,000f. of which half is due to individuals, and tlie other 
half to the treasury. These debts cannot be discharged at present, the private 
domain being merely under seimcstration, and the question of sale being reserved 
for the decision of the National Assembly. The private property rejiresents an 
estimated value of 200,000,000 francs. The succession of Madame Adelaide, which 
has fallen to the Prince de Joinville and the Duke de Montpensier, is valued 
at 60 millions of francs besides 20 millions left to the Duke de Nemours. The 
succession of the Prince de Condo which came to the Duke de Aumule, is 
estimated at 100,000,000 of francs .” — Galigmnis Messenger. 

The Shall of St. Andrmt the apostle, was lately stolen out of St. 
Peter’s, where it was kept under three strong locks. The Eternal City was 
thrown into constenuition by this piece of sacrilege, and a reward of 500 
dollars, (a small sum for such a relic) was offered iu the gazette. The 
skull was afterwards found buried in a sack of corn on board a schooner 
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Inyinw ready to set sail ; when the schooner was impounded, and the crew 
iinj>risoiied ; but, says a humorous correspondent of the Daily News, ‘'the 
great vagabond has not been got at yet.” 


Otfi' patriot ladirti, says the Nation, are rcall\i becoming i\rif/ea?ites — one 
of them being entreated by her lover to demand any act of devotion at 
his hands, exclaimed bring me the head of Clarendon (the Lord Lieu- 
tenant). Pretty little Potiphar ! 


A Roman Catholic Priest iwYsiw Denian’s Land, lately refused to marry 
a gentleman who persisted iu remaining a Freemasoji. 


Rcrolutlonarif Conseqncnccs, — The quantity of plate taken to the mint 
to be exebanged for money, says the Monitevr Du Soii% is daily iiuM’casing. 
There are daily struck at the Mint 120,000 pieces of five francs, or 000,000 
francs in amount. Jlespecting the conversion of plate into coin, the 
‘ 'J'inies’ (‘orrespondent says, “ I have alluded to the sale of plate by the 
middle classes ; and that mode of raising money is not confined to them. 
The greater portion of the upper classes equally resort in astonishing num- 
bers to the mint or the Silversmiths’ with their plate to raise money. The 
matter is managed with admirable regularity. The plate is examined 
with a microscope to det(!ct foreign, inferior, or im})roperly marked silver. 
When approved, it is thrown into the scale, weighed and tossed into a heap 
with incredible quickness, hut with a degree of rudeness which causes the 
late owners many a pang. I saw a lady drive in her carriage last Saturday 
attended by three men servants, apparently a butler and two footmen, who 
carried a large hamper in wliich were Surtout^ and Epergtif (lamiclahra 
and other articles of plate of the rarest workmanship. — Examiner y April 15. 


Jewish Calendar. — In a lunar year which must he kept when the festivals 
depend on the moons, there is a deficiency. This deficiency the Jews fill 
uj) every 3rd, (ith, Oth, I Uh, 14th, I7th, and lIHlpyears by an emholismic 
or 1,‘lth month, or double mouth of Adar, when the feast of Purim is twice 
held; the first being the lesser, the second the greater Purim. This 
emholismic mouth is called Veadar, It is not one of the regular twelve 
months, but m'’rely the double Adar, or 1 3th month. The present year 
has a Veadar; it is emholismic with the feast of little Purim, in February 
or Adar ; and Purirn in March or Veadar, The last emholismic year was 
IS l."); and therefore it had 13 months also, as the present has. There 
are seven emholismic years of 384 days each in every lunar cycle ; that is, 
every nineteen years. — Famihj Herald y March, 


MahomeCa Coffin. — The suspension of this coffin in the air, has been 
generally regarded as a fiction ; but if we may credit a statement in 
Poncet’s “ Travels in Abyssinia,” it is nothing more than has been accom- 
plislied in another case, lie affirms that he beheld in a monastery in that 
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country a golden staff about four feet long, poised in the air, without any 
visible support ; and that to detect any imposition, he desired leave to 
examine it closely, which was accorded to him, when to “ take away all 
doubt, he says, “ I passed my cane over it, and under it, and on all 
sides, and found that this staff of gold did really hang of itself in the 
air /* — Mechanic s Magazihe, March. 


NoaKs Ark was in length six times its breadth, and in depth one tenth of 
its length. Most of our large steamers are built of the same proportions, 
and Mr. White asserts (“ Treatise on Naval Architecture,”) that for stability 
and security none better could possibly be selected. Tlie ark was twice as 
long and twice as wide and deep as one of the West India mail steamers, 
and consequently it would take eight of them, considered as regular figures, 
to make a vessel as large as that which was freighted with the wreck of 
the world before the Flood.” — Ibid* 


WXT AN2> HUMOUR. 


FROM THE MAN IN THE MOON. — April, 

Another Horrific Conundrum. 

Why is a deception of learning like the French flag ? 

Because it is a “ trick o’lore.’* 

The Parisians have resolved to kih the fatted calf in honour of their Revolu- 
tion. The banquet will be appropriately held in the Hotel de Veal. 

One of the Chartist orators describes the Trafalgar square heroes as “ picked 
men.” W e fear there were other things “ picked” there besides men. 


How to convert Coals into Diamonds. 

The process requisite is very simple. We shall give^ it in a future number, for 
which we advise our readers to be upon the lookout. There is no knowing 
how soon it may come. 


The Latest Decree of the Provisional Government. 

“ Liberty ! Equality 1 Fraternity ! ! !” 

“ In the name of the Republic, the Provisional Government decree as 
follows ; — 

“ 1st. That every Citizen shall possess an income’ of 50,000 francs, no more 
and no less. 

“ 2nd. That every Citizen shall be exempt from influenza and colds in 
the head. 

8rd. That no Citizen shall cook his dinner, or brush his boots, but that a 
paternal Government shall do both for him. 

4tU. That all Citizens shall be equal in weight and height, as well as in poli- 
tical privileges. 






HEfiO£S OF THE REVOLUTION 



LfTTLE Boy — I n i4ve n^tLtnt ^ i'ht JUpuML-c< fttur/i cutr 
SpO0tV6 

HtSF£CTARLE CtTtl EN — JSlcI 

Little Boy— Bu.tf of-f no ao . J^e-cLru -Rellvn Fays out powrEr* 
LU'£ unLurutfcL 




OnCADFUL Cff/S/S 



VfcrtM ' licfn, -vrvU ttoi he ^7jirlerh ,Sif' > hni Jikould h/ 
qlad cf LfC! I ^ vi4lcl seH^ie tnu BtU af fo i 'knsirnexs 

¥^0af4UF 0jfftA7olrd , cLe^xr Botj ' Jf cl m the le^xsi ' Jjai lh,e fotc.i 

ti, I hax’t Si^tsperuicd Cash Vaqmc^rA^ * J-cr seme Ume 
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“ 5th. That all Citizens, being workmen, shall be paid by the piece, and upon 
the principle that he who does least shall receive most. 

“ ()th. That any Citizen who has a good coat to his back is a tyrant and an 
oppressor, and ought to lose it. 

“ 7th, That Citizen Dumas having made great sums of money by writing 
novels, and the same being an infringement of liberty and ecjuality, that ail 
Citizens be empowered henceforth to write as good novels as Citizen Dumas. 

“ 8th. That Citizens Lcmaitre, Victor Hugo, and Horace Vernet having 
acquired great fame respectively by their acting, dramatic writing, ami painting, 
and that the same being an infringement of the rights of man, which arc natu- 
rally and eternally tMpial, that all Citizens be empowered to act as wtdl, write as 
well, and paint as well, respectively, as Citizens Lcmaitre, Victor Hugo and 
Horace Vernet. 

“ 9th. 'i’hat, in order to carry out the wholesome principle broached in the 
circular of Citizen Carnot, no Citizen shall be eligible for a seat in the National 
Convention who can spell his own name. 

“ 10th. That every loaf shall be as big as two loaves. 

“ 1 1th. That any man under the Republic shall be as good as any three men 
under the Monaicliy. 

“ 12(h. That the future in general shall be, in France, one long unclouded 
holiday. 

“ Signed by the 

“ Members of the Trovisioisal Governmert.” 

“ Hotel de Villc.” 


A (reological Excursion to Tilffate Fprest; A. D. 2000, By Thomas Hood^ 
Es(j, ( Anticipatory ; for the lOO^A edition of the Medals of Creation. J 

Vincit omnia amor Ovid. 

hammer, — IIooD. 

“ Time lias been called the test of truth, and som# old verities have made 
liiin testy enough. Scores of ancient authorities has he exploded like Rupert’s 
dro])s, by a blow upon their tales : but at the same time he has bleached many 
black -looking stories into white ones, and turned some tremendous bouncers 
into what the French cidl accomplished facts. Look at the Megatherium or Mas-* 
todon, which a century ago even credulity woujd have scouted, and now we 
have Ma)iiell-\nQCC‘.s of their bones ! The headstrong fiction which Mrs. Mala- 
prop treated as a mere allegory on the banks of the Nile, is now the Iguanodon! 
To venture a prophecy, there arc more such prodigies to come true. Suppose 
it a fine morning. Anno Domini 2000; and the royal geologists, with Von Ham- 
mer at their head — pioneers, excavators, borers, trapnists, grey-wackers, car- 
bonari, ficld-sparrers, and what not, are inarching to nave a grand field-day in 
Tilgate Forest. A good cover has Idccu marked out for a find. Well ! to work 
they go ; hammer and tongs, mallets and threemen beetles, banging, splitting, 
digging, shovelling ; sighing like paviours, blasting like miners, pulling like a 
smith’s bellows — liot as his forge — dusty as millers — muddy as eels— what with 
sandstone and gritstone, and pudding-stone, blue clay and brown, marl and bog- 
earth— now uii-sextonizing a petrified bachelor’s button — now a stone tom-tit-*- 
now a marble gooseberry- bush — now a hap’orth of Barcelona nuCs geologized 
into two-pen’orth of marbles — now a couple of Kentish cherries, all stone, turn- 
ed into Scotch pebbles — and no^ a fo.ssil red-herring with a hard row of flint 
Rut the.se are geological bagatelles! We want the organic remains of one of 
Og’s bulls, or Gog’s nogs— that is, the Mastodon— 'Ov Magog’s pet lizard, that’s 
the Igmnodon — or Polyjihemus’s elephant, that’s the Megatherium, So in they 
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go again, with a crash like Thor’s Scandinavian hammer, and a touch of the 
earthquake, and lo! another and greater Bonny-part to exhume! Huzza! 
shouts Field-sparer, who will spar with any one and give him a stone. Hold 
on, cries one — let go, shouts another — here he comes, says a third — no, he don’t, 
sa^s a fourth. Where’s his head? — where’s his mouth ? — where’s his caudal? 
What fatiguing work it is only to look at him, he’s so prodigious! There, 
there now, easy does it! Jbst hoist a bit — a little, a little more. Pray, i)ray, 
pray take care of his lumbar processes, they’re very friable. ‘ Never you fear, 
— if he be friable, I’ll eat un.’ Bravo ! there’s his cranium — Is that brain. 
I wonder, or mud ? — no, ’tis conglomerate. Now for the cervical vertebrae. 
Stop,— -somebody hold his jaw. That’s your sort I there’s his scapula Now, 
then, dig boys, dig, dig into his ribs. Work away, lads — you shall have oceans 
of strong beer, and mountains of bread and cheese, when you’ve got him out. 
We can’t be above a hundred yards from his tail! Iluzza! there’s his femur! 
I wish I could shout from here to London. There’s his tarsm! Work away, 
my good fellows — never give up ; we shall all go down to posterity. It’s the 
first — the first — the first nobody knows what — that’s been discovered in the 
world. Here, lend me a spade, and I’ll help. So, I’ll tell you what, wc'rc all 
Columbuses^ every man Jack of us! but I can’t dig— it breaks my back. Never 
mind : there he is— and his tail with a broad arrow at the end ! It’s a Jlylrro- 
saurus ! but no — that scapula’s a wing — by Saint George, it’s a flying dragon. 
Huzza! shouts Boniface, the landlord of the village inn that has the St. 
George and the Dragon as his sign. Iluzza ! echoes every Knight of the 
Garter. Iluzza ! cries each schoolboy who has read the Seven Champions. 
Huzza! huzza! roars the illustrator of Schiller’s Kampf niit dem Drachen. 
Huzza, huzza, huzza ! chorus the descendants of Moor of Moor Hall! The 
legends are all true, then ! Not a bit of it! cries a stony-hearted Professor of 
fossil osteology-— Look at the teeth, they’re all molar ! he’s a Mylodou ! That 
creature ate neither sheep, nor oxen, nor children, nor tender virgins, nor 
hoary pilgrims, nor even geese and turkeys — ^he lived on— What? what? 
what ? they all exclaim— Why, on raw potatoes and undressed salads, to be 
sure! — Athejiceum, AprUS, 1848. 


Why does a donkey prefer thistles to corn ? — Because he’s an ass. 

The new possession of Sarah Wack (Sarawak), is considered an eastern 
balance to our Paddy Whack (Ireland) in the west. 

Had you, sir,” said Harry Krskine to a dilatory tradesman, “ been 
employed to build the ark, we should not have had the flood yet.” 

An old Irishman, who '(^as convicted of one of those agrarian outrages that 
constantly distract the sister isle, having been sentenced to fourteen years’ 
transportation, bowed most profoundly to the bench, and thanked his lordship, 
“tor, indeed,” said he, “I did not think I had so long to live till your lord- 
ship told me.” 

The celebrated Dr. Adam Smith, who was a very logical thinker, hearing 
his servant complain of a pain in the small of his back, said to him, “ The paiii^ 
John, is not in your back, it is in your mind.” “Deed, sir,” replied *John, 
“gif ye’ll tak’ it oot o’ ma back and pit it into ma mind, I’se be singularly 
obleeged to ye.*' 

A Secret for Bachelors. — All the Arabs are astonished when I tell them 
the British sovereign is a lady. They have enough to do to believe it ; indeed 
some of them do not, and think I am trifling with their credulity. It goes 
against the grain, and their grain especially, to be ruled over by a woman, 
though manjr of them, from my own personal knowledge, are entirely under the 
influence of their wives, in private, as all or most men are. — Richardson’s 
Travels in the Sahara, 
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A Yankee PREAcnER on Predestination. — Let us, for argument's sake, 
grant that I, the Kev. Elder Spriglitly, am foreordained to be drowned in tius 
river at Smith's ferry, next Thursday morning, at twenty minutes after ten 
o’clock ; and suppose I know it ; and suppose I am a free, moral voluntary, 
accountable agent — do you think I am going to be drowned ? I should rather 
guess not I 1 should stay at home ; and you’ll never ketch the llev. Elder 
{Sprightly at Smith’s ferry nohow, nor near the ri^r neither. 

“Ir HE HAD A Heart for Windows Framed.” — Should the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer be compelled to take olV the window-tax, we advise him to try 
chloroform, as the best athiptcd for a paneless operation. — Punch. 

Poetry and Prose. — One day in spring, Sir W alter Scott, strolled forth with 
Lady Scott to enjoy a walk around Abbotsford. In their wandering they pass- 
ed a held where a number of ewes were enduring the frolics of their lambs. 
“Ah!” exclaimed Sir Walter, “ ’tis no wonder that poets, from the earliest 
ages, have made the lamb the emblem of peace and innocence.” “ They we 
indeed delightful animals,” returned her ladyship, “ especially with mint 
sauce.” 

A Would-he F.R.S. — Mr. Babbage has calculated the cost of those letters 
which certain aspirants love to place after their names at a guinea per letter 
per annum. Here is a cheaper way of getting up a scientific reputation : — A 
IcuTned physician, and fellow of the Royal Society, seeing over the door of a 
])altry public-house, “The Crown and Thistle, by Malcolm Mac Tavish, 
M. 1)., F.R.S. ,” went in and severely took the landlord to task for this presump- 
tuous insult on science. Boniface, with a respcc.t, but firmness which showed 
he had been a soldier, assured the doctor that he meant no insult to sciein^e. 
“What right, then,” asked he, “have you to put these letters after your 
name ?” “ I have as gooil a right to these,” answered the landlord, “ as you, 

having been Drum Major of the Royal Scotth Fusiliers.^'* 


A Twister. 

The highly curious poetical quotation which Dr. Johnson affixed to the word 
twister, in his large English dictionary, is well known, but its origin probably 
few are acquainted with, at least it has no doubt been long since forgotten. 
The following is said to be the origin of it: — 

A French author wrote the following four lines as a specimen of the fluency 
and copiousness of expression in his native language, which being produced as 
such to ail English gentleman accustomed to authorship, he translated theiii 
into English, and further added eight more lines on*the same subject, showing 
thereby that the English was nothing inferior to the French language, but 
rather afforded greater variety of expression : — 

Quand un cordeur, cordant, vent corder uno corde. 

Four .sa corde corder, trois cordons il accordo ; 

Mais, si un des cordons de la corde decurdc, 

Le cordon ddcordant fait d<^curdcr la cordo. 

TRANSLATION . 

When a twister, a twisting, will twist him a twist, 

For twisting his twist, ho three twines doth iiitwist ; 

But if one of the twines of the twist does untwist, 

The twine that untwisteth uiitwisteth the twist. 

ADDITION. 

Untwisting the twine that untwisteth between, 

He twirls with his twister the two in a twain ; 

Then twice having twisted the twUts of the twine, 

11c twitcheth the twine he had twisted in twain* 
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The twain that in twining before in the twine, 

As twins were intwisted, he now doth untwine. 

’Twixt the twain intertwisting a twine more between, 
lie twirling the twister, makes a twist of the twine. 

“You Zcke!”— “Yes, rna?” 

“Have you sanded your teeth and tallowed your hair?” — “Yes, ma.*' 

“Tarred your boots and ccrked your eye-brows ?” — “ Yes, ma.” 

“ Then teazle your hat and go to meeting ; we must be as fashionable as our 
neighbours.” 

The coats of the Irish reapers have been described as “a parcel of holes sewed 
together^ 

“Nothing will stay on my stomach,” said an old toper, “ but beefsteaks and 
Hodgson’s ale; what do you think of my stomach, eh, doctor?” “Why I 
think your stomach is a very sensible stomach,” was the uneriui vocal reply. 

Curran, cross-examining a horse jockey’s servant, asked his master’s age. “I 
never put my hand in his mouth to try,” answered the witness. Tlie laugh 
was against the counsel, until he retorted, “ You did perfectly right, friend, for 
your master is said to be a great bite.'' 

A very loquacious female witness, whom the opposing counsel could not 
silence, so far kept him at bay, that by way of browbeating her, he exclaimed, 
“ Why, woman, there is brass enough in ^our face to make a kettle !” “ And 

sauce enough in yours,” she instantly rejoined, “ to fill it.” 

Fashionable Changes. — The use of chloroform has become so general tliat 
we should not wonder at cases of insensibility being brought up before the 
magistrates. How horrible it would be to read in the police reports — “ Miss 
Tomkins fined bs. for being found insensible under the influence of chloroform.” 
A change has come o’er the spirit of our drams! We no longer drink — we 
only breathe. Drunkards arc led away now literally by the nose. There is no 
more drunkenness —the word for it is “obliviousness.” h^ithcr Matthew will 
have to start a “ Total-Chloroform-and-iritlier- Abstinence Pledge.” — Punch, 

A Muff. — A mufi’ is a thing which holds a young lady’s hand without 
squeezing it. — Man in the Moon. 

Matrimonial Mole or Proving Innocence. — All who know young SnilT- 
kins, (of New York, of course,) know that he married old Miss Hetty Hlotcludt 
for her money, that he cannot touch it till she dies, and that he treats her very 
badly on account of wh:it he calls her “ unjustifiable longevity.” The other 
day Airs. Sniffkins, finding herself unwell, sent for a doctor, and, in the presence 
of SnifTkins and the medical man, declared her belief that she was “ pisone<l,” 
and that he (Sniffkins) “Jiad done it!” “ I didn’t do it !” shouted Snifl'k ins. 
“ It’s all gammon, she isn’t pisoned. Prove it, doctor, open her upon the spot, 
— Pm willing.” 

A farmer once planted his onions close to his poppies, and the conseciuencc 
was that they grew so sleepy that he never could get them out of their beds. — 
American Paper, 

Sergeant Jekill, perceiving at supper a large dish of trifle with* the figure 
of a man, in sugar placed upon it, exclaimed, “ I never saw so candid a man 
stand upon such a trifle." 

On seeing Louis Phillipe about to quit the Tuilleries for ever, an English 
wag observed that his majesty had forgotten his umbrdla. “ Oh !” replied our 
own correspondent,, “ he has no further occasion for that ; the reign is all over !” 

In Scotland, as a teacher of the “ young idea” was employed the other day 
in his “ delightful task” of teaching a sharp urchin to cypher on a slate, the 
precocious pupil put the following question to his instructor — “ Whare dis a’ 
the figures gang tae fin they’re rubbit oot ?” 

Ominous, — This is the second time that titles have been abolished in France, 
The rule in LiiuUey Murray says, “ Two negatives make an ufiirmative but, 
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as the Frencli are not particularly fond of English rule, there is still hope left 
for the French nobility. — Punch, 

Balancing the Account. — The following is a western editor’s thanks- 
giving sermon : — “ Since last year at this time we have licked one nation and 
fed another, of about the same population. We have killed a few thousand 
Mexicans, and saved the lives of ten times as many Trishmen ; bo that thei'e 
remains a handsome thanksgiving balance in our f^vor.” 

Two lovers stood upon the shore “ I’ll marry you, when I come back, 

Of Massachusetts Bay, My Mary Ann,” says he ; 

Bidding a sad farewell before And then he took a little smack, 

Seth tore himself away — And went away to sea. 

One Benefit of Advertising. — A merchant, in a northern city, lately put 
an advertisement in a paper, headed “Boy Wanted.’' Next morning he found a 
band-box on his door step, with this inscription — “ How will this one answer 
On opening it, he found a nice, fat, chubby looking specimen of the article he 
wanted, warmly done up in danncl. 

“ Do you love pies ?” said I, in order to interest him. — “ Yes, ma’am.” 

“ Well, then, apple and pie, put together, spell apple-pie, don’t they?” — 
“ Y(?s, ma’am.” 

“ By a like rule, la and^/^ spell la-dy — you understand ?” — “ Yes, ma’am.” 

“ Mince and pic spell what, then ?” — “ Mince pie ” 

“Bight I Pumpkin and pie, what?” — “ Pumpkin pie.'' 

“Then what does l-a-Zu-d-y-^/^ spell?” — “ CmtardpieV' said he, with a 
yell of delight at his success. — New Orleans Delta. 

Hannibal worked his way through the Alps with vinegar, every soldier carry- 
ing a cruet full of the Wquhl in bis knapsack. This feat gave rise to the saying 
that acid-uity will accomplish anything. — Man in the Moon. 


The Lost Game. 


At cards a sly and an old man play’d 
With a nation across the s<!a ; 

And oaths were taken and bets were made 
As to whose the gome should be. 

They play’d so long, and they play’d so 
well. 

It was difficult to scan 
If the sly old man should the people “ sell,” 
Or the people the sly old man. 


The people were “ flush” of “ clubs” and 
And play’d as if in de.spair ; [“spades,” 
And “ diamonds” he had, in all their grade.s, 
But never a “ heart” was '•here. 

The last “ heat” came of the game I fling. 
And the people play’d pele mde ; [“king,” 
But the old man lost, though he play’d tlio 
For he play’d the “ knave” as wtdl. 

• Pwwh. 


Why should Louis Philippe not resume the teaching of languages ?— Because 
he is not master of the Fren(‘h. 

We met friend Caudle rather late the other night, and on asking him how he 
expected to escape a curtain lecture when he got home, he very quietly chucked 
us in the ribs, and held up before our eyes a very minute speck of sponge / 
“ Oh,” sc id we, “ chloroform !” “ Yes, I become insensible in five minutes 

after lying down I” Vive Chloroform I 

A professor, whose pupils made too much noise, let the following incredible 
naivete slip out; — “ Gentlemen, if everybody will be silent, we shall be better 
able to distinguish who makes the row.” This reminds us of a medical report, 
which began .thus : — “ There exists a great number of families in Dublin, who 
have died of the cholera.” 

A Pennsylvania paper contains the subjoined, which ought to satisfy any 
reasonable being Amende H(morahle.-A\Q yesterday spoke of Mr, Hamil- 
ton, of the Cbesuut Street Theatre, as a ‘ thing.’ Mr. Hamilton haring com- 
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plained of onr remnrk, we willingly retract, and here state that Mr. Hamilton, 
of the Chesn lit Street Theatre, is no-thin^ 

During the protectorate, a Church of England clergyman, warmly attacheil 
to the house of Stuart, was wont to use the following prayer, which by proper 
emphasis was rendered significant enough : — “ Oh, Lord, who has put a sword 
into the hand of thy servant Oliver, put it into his heart also — to do thy will.” 

At a party in modern Athens, one of the guests observed her son Charles 
eating rather more voraciously than the laws of even northern etiquette 
allowed. She watched for an opportunity, and gave him one of those signi- 
ficant looks which only mothers and elder sisters can command ; but instead of 
stopping Charles, he said to his mamma, “ Oh, ye needna look and nod for me 
to stop. Ye ken this was washing day, and I got no dinner.” 

A financial qriestion amtoered hy Mr, Dunnp, 

Question. A. has given a bill to B., and A. finds himself without a shilling 
when the bill has only two days to run. Now what is A. to do undin* such 
circumstances ? 

Ans7orr. If the bill has two days to run, A. has, of course, two days to run 
also, and he had better run accordingly. — Punch. 

A Goon Example Badly Followed. — At the battle of Ivri, Henri TV. 
assured his followers that where the danger was greatest they would find his 
plume, the panache hlanc. His descendant, Louis-Pliilippe, had a similar notion ; 
m the moment bf danger he showed the white feather. — Examiner. 

“ Looking A-IIead.'‘^ ^ 

The daughter of the Countess I) , was about to marry, in a few days, a 

very amiable gentleman, but whose years unfortunately numbered thirty-six, 
while his intended’s only reached eighteen. Though naturally of a cheerful 
disposition, she had seemed sad for several days, which at last ailracted the 
attention of the mother. 

“ My dear child,” said the latter, one evening, “ how serious you look — what 
are you thinking about so deeply ?” — “ Mamma,” replied the miss, with a deep 
sigh, “ I’m thinking that my future husband is just double my }ig(*.” 

“ That’s true — but no matter — you don’t tliink him old at thirty-.six ?” — 
“ No ; it is not so bad now — but just think when I shall be filly.” 

“ Well, what then ?” — Why, then he’ll be a hundred !” 


Punclis Maxims Moralised, 

A Miss is as good as a Mile, — We know many a Miss whose tongue is better 
than a mile, for there is really no end to it. 

the old Cock croius the young Cock learns — We hope this may prove true 
in the case of the Gallic Cock, for the old one has been crowing a great deal 
lately, and the young one has much to learn for its future benefit. 

Cvt your Coat according to your Cloth. — Very good advice, no doubt ; but if 
you have no cloth, you must cut your coat altogether. 


W. BIDS DALE, MILITARY ORPHAN PRESS. 
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Eastern Life^ Present and Past By Harriet Martineau, Three 

vols, Moxon, 

There are two classes of travellers : the one who devote themselves mainlv 
to the antiquities and arts of the countries through which they pass, soon 
as Forsyth and Denon ; the other who set down, like Colonel Titmarsh 
and the author of Eothe% whatever memorable things they see and hear 
during the progress of their journeys, and make known to us the colours, 
shapes, and flavours of objects, just as they themselves encountered them 
on the road. With all proper reverence for those learned and worthy 
persons who investigate times past, enabling us to make acquaintance with 
Menes and Ramses, and to read the Phonetic character in subterranean 
tombs, we confess, fbr our own parts, that we prefer to travel with livelier 
guides, to look upon living men instead of mummies, and to ba^k in the 
sunshine and open air. In a word, we think that antiquities are properly 
subjects for a dissertation, and that a book of travels should deal with the 
things that are, • 

Miss Martineau, in her three most ably-written voli^es, has sought to 
combine the two objects, the ‘ Present and Past C and indeed, if the union 
were desirable at any time, it would be in the case of this wonderful land 
of Egypt, where the humble Present seems merely subservient to the 
mighty where it is scarcely possible to observe that which liv^ 

and breathes without doing homage to the spirit that has departed. For 
Time, who is said to have spared nothing, has laid only a gentle hand on 
Egyptian temples. To quote an ancient saying, All things dread time : 
but Time dreads the Pyramids.” And accordingly, as in proof of thk, 
we see these prodigious edifices looking down upon us, as they looked 
down upon as wondering travellers in the days of Herodotus and Philip; 
not less lofty or perfect now, than when they were raised, stone hy stx^, 
by the united efforts of thousands and thousands of men, in the of 
Psammeticus or Cheops. 
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But our duty calls us at present to modern Egypt ; and we feel no 
reluctance in quitting statements of Herodotus, or speculations of Sir 
Gardiner Wilkinson, for the wayfaring narrative of our accomplished Eng- 
lish authoress. To that narrative we shall chiefly restrict our notice ; 
premising merely that for such as prefer disquisition, these volumes are 
also filled with very earnest and thoughtful matter. The greatest questions 
connected with antiquity are opened up in them, and discussed with the 
power and freedom of an original mind. Where we can least approve the 
views that are taken, we are impressed by the ability of the writer, and 
(according to her means of judgment) by her truthfulness and candour. 

Miss Martineau’s style is clear and flowing, and her descriptions are 
exceedingly graphic. The story of her travel halts indeed too frequently, to 
let in the criticism or conjecture, to which we have just referred, upon the 
antiquities of the land, or the creeds of forgotten races of men ; but this 
defect, if such it be, is inseparable from the nature of her book. When 
she deigns to be familiar with us, and to relate her every-day adventures ; 
when she tells us of her sailing down the Nile ; of her journey to the Red 
Sea — to Sinai — to Palestine ; of the purple sunsets ; the morning march ; 
the evening meal ; — and all the wonders which disclose themselves only to 
those who venture amongst the sands, and rocks, and rivers of the East, 
we would not desire a more agreeable companion. Not even docs the^ 
author of Eothen give us in such painter-like detail the minute tracery of 
the Desert ; although we admit that we are more impressed when rising 
from her book, with the general effect which those blazing solitudes of 
sand would seem to produce upon the memory or imagination of every 
European traveller. 

Miss Martineau commences her narrative with an account of her arrival 
at Alexandria, where she and her fellow travellers stay three or four days 
only, and then proceed, as usual, by the Mahmoudieh Canal to Cairo. 

“ On the 25th of November, we left Alexandria, rising by candle-light at six, and 
seeing the glorious morning break by the lime we were dressed. Our days were 
now nearly eleven hours long : at the shortest, they would be ten. We were not 
struck, as we expected to be by the shortness of the twilight. Instead of the im- 
mediate settling down of darkness, after the disappearance of the sun, I found that 
I could read small print for half an hour after sunset, in our most southerly latitude. 

“ I do not remember to have read of one great atmospheric beauty of Egypt ; — 
the after-glow, as we^used to call it. I watched this nightly for ten weeks on the 
Nile, and often afterwards in the Desert, and was continually more impressed with 
the peculiarity, as well as the beauty, of this appearance. That the sunset in Egypt 
is gorgeous, every body knows ; but I, for one, was nut aware that there is a renewal 
of Mauty, some time after tho sun has departed and left all grey. This discharge of 
colour is here much what it is among the Alps, where the flame-coloured peaks 
become grey and ghastly as the last sunbeam leaves them. But hero, everything 
begins to brighten again in twenty minutes ; —the hills are again purple or golden,^ 
the sands orange, — uie palms verdant, — the moonlight on the water, a pale green 
ripple on a lilac surface : and this after-glow continues for ten minutes when it 
slowly fades away. 

» « * • * * * 

“ Wo proceeded in an omnibus to tho Mahmoudieh Canal, where we went on 
board the boat which was to carry us to Atfeh, at the junction of the canal with the 
Nile. The boat was taken in tow by a smaller steamer, named by a wag * the little 
Asthmatic.’ We heard a good deal of her ailments, — the cracks in her boiler, and so 
forth i so that we hardly expected to reach Atfeh in due course. The villas in the 
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iioij^libourhood of Alexandria are pleasantly surrounded with gardens, and fenced by 
hetlges or palings hung with the most luxuriant creepers ; but the houses are of glaring 
whit(*, and look dreadfully hot. The villages on the banks are wretched-looking 
b(*yond description; the mud huts square, or in bee- hive form ; so low and clustered 
ntid earthy, that they suggest the idea of settlements of ants or beavers, rather than 
of human beings. Yet we were every few minutes meeting boats coming down from 
the country with produce, — various kinds of grain and roots, in heavy cargoes. Some 
of those boats were plastered with mud, like the houles ; and so thickly that grass 
grew abundantly on their sides. On the heaps of grain were squatted mufiled women 
and naked children ; naked men towed the boats, —now on the bank, and now wading 
in the mud ; and muflled women came out of the villages to stare. To-day tliero 
scorned to be no medium between wrapping up and nakedness ; but it became com* 
rnon, up the country, to see women and girls covering their faces with great anxiety, 
while they had scarcely any clothing elsewhere.” 

After remaining at Cairo merely long enough to make their prepara* 
tions for a journey to the Cataracts, they embark on tlie Nile ; reserving 
tlieir inspection of the capital of Egypt until their return. 

The scenery of the Desert, where it approaches the river, had evidently. 
Miss Martineau observes, great influence on the minds of the ancient 
Egyptians. ** It plainly originated tlieir ideas of Art,’* she thinks — 

“ The first thing that impressed me in the Nile scenery, above Cairo, was the 
angularity of almost all forms. The trees appeared almost the only exception. Tho 
line of the Arabian hills soon became S(» even as to give them the appearance of 
being supports of a vast table-land, while the sand heaped up at their bases was like 
a row of pyramids. Klscwhere, one’s idea of sand-hills is, that of allround emineucos, 
th(^y are the roundest : but here their form is generally that of truncated pyramids, 
'i’he entraiuais of the caverns are s(iuarc. Tho masses of sand left by the Nile are 
H(iuaro. Tho river banks are graduated by the action of the water, so that one may 
see a huiKlred natural Nilomcters in as many miles. Then, again, tho forms of tho 
rocks, especially the liin('stone ranges, are remarkably grotesque. In a few days, 1 
saw, without looking for them, so ninny colossal figuros of men and animals spring- 
ing from the natural rock, so many sphinxes and strange birds, that 1 was quite 
prepared for anything J al’terwards met with in the temples.” 

The same thought enters into the following passage, in which Miss 
Martineau el()([uently vindicates the beauty and grandeur of the old 
Egyptian works. She is now in view of the ruins of El-lJksiir (Luxor.) ^ 

“ I find here in my journal the remark which occurs oftener than any other ; 
that no j)re-conception can be formed of these places. 1 know that it Is use- 
less to repeat it here : for I meet everywhere at homo pooplo who thiuk, as 
] did before I went, that between books, plates, and the stiff and pocuUar 
character of Egyptian architecture and sculpture, Egyptian art may be almost 
as well known and conceived of in England as on the spot. I can only testify, 
without hope of being believed, that it is not so; that instead of ugliness, I fouufl 
beauty ; instead of the grotesque, I found tho solemn ; and where 1 looked for rude- 
ness, from the primitive character of Art, I found the sense of the soul more efiectu* 
ally reached than by works which are the result of centuries of experience and ex- 
periment. The mystery of this fact sets one thinking, laboriously, I may say, pain- 
fully. Egypt is not the country to go to for tho recreation of travel It is too sug- 
gestive and too confounding to be met but in the spirit of study. One’s powers of 
observation sink under the perpetual exercise of thought : and the lightest-hearted 
voyager, who sets forth from Cairo eager for new scenes and days of frolic, comes 
back an antique, a citizen of the world of six thousand years ago, kindred with the 
mummy. Nothing but large knowledge and sound habits of thought can 8av0 him 
from returning perplexed and borne down unless indeed it be ignorance and levity. 
A man who goes to shoot crocodiles and flog Arabs, and oat ostrich’s eggs, looks upon 
the munumeuts as so many strange old stone-heaps, and comes back ' bored to death 
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with the Nile,’ as we were told we should be. He turns back from Thebes, or from 
the First Cattwact ; — perhaps without having even seen the Cataract, when within a 
mile of it, as in a case I know ; and he pays his crew to work night and day, to get 
back to Cairo as fast as possible. He may return gay and unworn ; and so may the 
true philosopher, to whom no tidings of Man in any age come amiss ; who has no 
prejudices to be painfully weaned from, and an imagination too strong to be over- 
whelmed by mystery, and the ^ush of a host of new ideas. But for all botween these 
two extremes of levity and wisdom, a Nile voyage is as serious a labour as the mind 
and spirits can be involved in ; a trial even to health and temper such as is little 
dreamed of on leaving home. The labour and care arc well bestowed, however, for 
the thoughtful traveller can hardly fail of returning from Egypt a wiser, and there- 
fore a better man.’* 

It should be observed that during her journey to the Cataracts, Miss 
Martineau relates simply the occurrences of each day, and the impressions 
made upon her mind, from time to time, by the various points of view — 
the monuments, the villages, the rocks, and the adjoining desert where it 
approaches the river — and by the people whom she encounters in her way. 
The investigation of the various tombs and ruins is made as the party 
return towards Cairo. It is on her route upwards, however, that she is 
smitten by the beautiful Philce, and duly impressed by that famous old 
Osirian oath, — “ By Him who sleeps in Philce’” — which has always ap- 
peared to us to exceed all others in solemnity and grandeur. She arrives 
at the sacred island in the evening, and records her first impressions in the 
following charming passage : 

“ At last, about seven o’clock, wo set our feet on the Holy Island, and felt one 
great object of our journey accomplished. What a moment it was, just before, when 
we saw PhiUc, as we came round the point, — saw the crowd of temples looming in the 
mellow twilight ! And what a moment it was now, when we trod the soil, as sacred 
to wise old races of men as Mecca now to the Mohammedan, or Jerusalem to the 
Christian ; the huge propyla, the sculptured walls, the colonnades, the hypa*,thral 
temple, all standiiig, in full majesty, under a flood of moonlight I The most sacred 
of ancient oaths was in my mind all the while, as if breathed into me from without ; 
— the awful oath ‘ By Hun who sleeps in Pbiloc.’ Here, surrounded by the imperish- 
able Nile, sleeping to the everlasting music of its distant Cataract, and watched over 
by bis Isis, whose temple seems made to stand for ever, was the beneficent Osiris be- 
lieved to lie. There are many Holy Islands scattered about the seas of the world : 
the very name is sweet to all ears : but no one has been so long and so deeply sacred 
as this. The waters all round were, this night, very still ; and the more suggestive 
were they of the olden age when they afforded a path for the processions of grateful 
worshippers, who came from various parts of the mainland, with their lamps, and 
their harps, and their gifts, to return thanks for the harvests which had sprung and 
ripened at the bidding of the god. One could see them coming in their boats, there 
where the last western light gleamed on the river : one could see them land at the 
steps at the end of the colonnade : and one could imagine this great group of tem- 
ples lighted up till the prominent sculpture of the walls looked almost as bright and 
real as the moving forms of the actual offerers.— But the silence and desertion of the 
place soon made themselves felt. Our footsteps on the loose stones, and our voices in 
an occasional question, and the flapping wings of the birds whom we disturbed were 
the only sounds.” 

We did not intend to have made any extracts from those, parts of the 
present work which relate to the antiquities of Egypt, so much having been 
already written on the subject. There is always, however, a new way of 
boking at even the oldest objects, and the reader will, we believe, thank us 
for deviating from our resolution in the present instance. The travellers 
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Are now on their return from Nubia, and are contemplating the temples at 
Korn Umboo. 

“ When I was in the portico, looking up at the architraves, I saw into another an- 
cient secret, which I should have been sorry to have overlooked. Some of the paint- 
ings were half-finished ; and their ground was still covered with the intersecting red 
lines by which the artists secured their proportions. T|^ese guiding lines were meant 
to have been effaced as soon ns the outlines were completed ; yet here they are at the 
end of, at least, two thousand years ! No hand, however light, has touched them, 
through all the intervening generations of men no rains have washed them out, 
during all the changing seasons tnat have passed over them : — no damp has moulded 
them : no curiosity lias meddled with them. It is as if the artist had lain for his 
siesta, with his tools beside his hand, and would be up presently to resume his work : 
yet that artist has been a mummy, lying somewhere in the lieart of the neigiibouring 
hills, ever since the time when our island was bristling with forests, and its inhabi* 
tants were dressed in skins, and dyed their bodies blue with woad, to look terrible in 
battle.” 

On her return to Cairo, Miss Martineau sees the usual sights. She 
delights in C^airo itself and its “ bewitching streets** — admires the mosques 
— visits two hareems (which she does not admire) — is present when the 
pilgrims return from Mekkeli (Mecca) — witnesses the failures of the 
famous Magician (which seem to exceed his successes), attributing his suc- 
cess, wlicn it occurs, to mesmeri|jii — and moralizes (generally very agreeably, 
and with much thoughtfulness and originality) on all that comes ^jiefore 
her. 

From Cairo to the Red Sea — Suez — Mount Sinai — Petra — through Pales- 
tine (taking of course Jerusalem and all other remarkable places in their 
way) — to IJamascus — and Baalbec — our travellers proceed. Finally they 
cross the Lebanon, and embark at Beirout on their voyage home. 

As some of our lady readers may enjoy a peep into a hareem, we must 
make room for a short passage, descriptive of one at Cairo. 

“ A party of eiiiiuclis stood before a faded curtain, which they held aside when the 
gentlemen of our party and the dragoman had gone forward. Retired some way be- 
hind the curtain, stood, m a half circle, eight or ten slave girls, in an attitude of de<»p 
obeisance. Two of them then took charge of each of us, holding us by the arms 
above the elbows, to help us up stairs^ After crossing a lobby at the top of the stairs, 
we entered a handsome apartment, where lay the chief wife, at that time an invalid. — 
The ceiling was gaily painted ; and so were the walls, — thp latter with curiously bad 
attempts at domestic perspective. There were four handsome mirrors ; and the 
curtains in the doorway were of a beautiful shawl fabric, fringed and tasselled. A 
Turkey carpet not only covered the whole floor, but was turned up at the comers. 
Deewans extended round nearly the whole room, ~ a lower one for ordinary use^ 
and a high one for the seat of honour. The windows, which had a suflieient fence 
of blinds, looked upon a pretty garden, where 1 saw orange trees and many others, 
and the fences were hung with rich creepers. 

On cushions on the floor lay the chief lady, ill and miserable-looking. She rose 
as we entered ; but we made her lie down again : and she was then covered with 
a silk counterpane. Her dross was, as we saw when she rose, loose trowsera of blue 
striped cotton under her black silk jacket : and the same blue cotton appeared at 
the wrists, under her black sleeves. Her head-dress was of black net, bunched out 
curiously behind. Her hair was braided down the |sides of this head-dress behind, 
and the ends wore pinned over her forehead. Some of the black net was brought 
round her face, and under the chin, showing the outline of a face which had no 
beauty in it, nor traces of former beauty, but which was interesting to-day firom bar 
manifest illness and unhappiness. There was a strong expression of waywardness 
and peevishness about the mouth, however. She wore two handsome diamond 
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rings ; and sho and one other lady had watches and gold chains. She complained 
of her head; and her left hand was bound up; she made signs by pressing her bosom, 
ond imitating the dandling of a baby, which, with her occasional tears, persuaded 
my companions that she had met with some accident and had lost her infant. On 
leaving the hareem, we found that it was not a child of her own that she was 
mourning, but that of a white girl in the hareem : and that the wife’s illness was 
wholly from grief for the loaaof this baby ; — a curious illustration of the feelings and 
manners of the place I” 

We had marked for extract some passages in the second volume, which 
show how the wives of Orientals enjoy tfiemsclves in their retreats at 
Damascus, but we cannot afford space for them, witliout sacrificing Miss 
Martin^au’s account of her travelling through the desert, which is neces- 
sary to convey to the reader a sample of this (not the least striking) part 
of her book. 

The Desert is not monotonous, as many of us Occidentals suppose, but 
has its varieties of hill and dale, of rock and sand like other places, differ- 
ing only in character, whilst its gorgeous skies at sunset, and its large 
clear-eyed piercing stars at night, are such as are nowhere else to be met 
with. The following extract will show at once the aspect of the Desert, 
and the mode of passing the day during a journey there : 

“We wore surprised at the variety of the sceni^, this first day ; but we were not 
long iyi^ learning that there is endless variety in iJesert travelling. To-day we saw 
wide valleys of hard gravel, narrow defiles, water-courses tufted with low taraarisUs 
and dwarf thorny acacia, traces of pools left by former torrents, yellow slopes and 
mounds, dark and abrupt hills, and limestone eniiiiences, embrowned with the soil, 
sometimes lofty enough to be called in Egypt mountains. The Djebel Uhaiboon is 
a black hill rising from amidst white sands ; and I was struck by the strealty char- 
acter of some of the soil, on emerging from the White Valley upon the Wadee 
Beda, — resembling cloud-shadows so exactly that it surprised me to see that there 
was not a cloud in the sky. — The White Valley is a fine* winding delile, overhung 
by steep and imposing hills ; — the very place for an assault from the Iledoiioens, 
if our troop had been less strong. 

“We stopped this afternoon in the midst of undulating pidihly ground, whore our 
tents were fixed, to our great satisfaction, furllicr apart than at Ilissateon, allowing us 
more liberty and domestic convenience than when wc were all so huddled togi^tlier fluit 
conversation was overheard from tent to tent and wc could not stir out without stumb- 
ling over tent ropes. Of all the variety of ground on which we encamped during these 
weeks, we lilted the pebbly soil the best. Hard sand was convenient ; but there black 
beetles abound. Soft sand has usually large stones strewn upon it, under which 
scorpions aud other reptiles hide. Of course rock will not do, as the tent pegs cannot 
be driven in. Short grass, on which we often encamped in Palestine, is pleasant ; but 
then there are earwigs and ants. The prettiest perhaps was at Petra, whore lilies 
were growing under my bed : but, on the whole, there is nothing like smooth pebbles, 
— our floor on this first night. On the Thursday, we encamped in the midst of a very 
wide valley, or plain, where hills rose in the east, purple in the sunset. Prom a distant 
rising ground the encampment looked beautiful,— the green and white tents, and the 
camels Iving round them, diminished almost to dots, and the smoke from the fires of 
the Arabs rising like blue waving threads.” 

If ***** if 

“ At four o'clock in the morning, or earlier, Alee brought a light into our tent. 
Our tin basins had been filled the night before, and a pitcher of water and tin cups 
placed on the table. I always slept in what is called Levinge’s bag, — an inexpressible 
comfort. Without it, I believe, 1 should scarcely have slept at all ; but, as it was, 

I lay down every night, absolutely secure from Insects of every kind. The flies 
might hang in dusters, like bees, on the tent pole : the beetles might run over the 
floor, and the earwigs hide themselves under the counterpane, and fleas skip among 
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the camel furniture ; in my bapf,— -under its wide airy canopy, I was safe from them 
all, and from all fancies about thorn. It did not take me above five minutes in the 
flay to put up and take down my canopy a small price to pay for comfort and 
good sleep. As soon as we opened our tent door, while I was taking down my bag 
and the gimblots which, screwed into the tent poles, served us for pegs to hang our 
things on, Alee carried out op table and its tressles and the camp-stools, and Abasia 
laid the cloth for our open-air breakfast. We sat doy^n to it at five or soon after, 
when the stars were growing pale, and the translucent dawn began to shine behind 
tlif* eastern ridges, or perhaps to disclose the sheeny sea. — While we were at our 
meal, we saw one after another of . the other four parties come forth from their tents, 
and sit down to table ; — the two bachelor companions being always the last. They 
wei^ generally sitting down just when I was walking ofi‘ in advance, with my cour- 
bash (hide whip) and bag, — containing map, book, note-book, goggles and fan. By 
this time the tents wore down, in due succession ; the camels were groaning and 
snarling, and the Arabs loading them, — with an occasional ijuarrel and fight, for 
variety. Having learned from Alee or the Sheikh which way T was to go, I wan- 
dered forth ; and many a glorious view 1 had of the sunshine breaking in among tho 
mountain fissures, while the busy and noisy camp yet lay in deep shadow below. 
One by one the company would mount and follow, or Mr W. with his book, and Mr. 
K with his chibouque, would set forth on foot. In a line, or in pairs or groups, the 
camels, vvith their riders, would step out slowly ; and then the two lively young 
wuos, Miss K. and Miss C., would rouse theirs to a fast trot, and pass us all by.— 
When the sunshine reached me, or I had walked enough for the present, 1 put on niy 
goggles, pulled my broad-brimmed hat over my eyes, and signed to my watchful 
camel driver. Then, down went the beast on its knees, and my driver set his foot on 
Its neck while I .sprang on, and settled myself with my stirrup and botwoijn my 
cushions, and stowed inj comforts about me. When I had firm hold of the peg 
before and the peg behind, the creature was allowed to rise, and I sustained its three 
jerks, — two forward and one backward, — as well as 1 could. 

^‘leven o’clock, Abasis rode up with his tin lunch-box, to supply each of us 
with breiul, cold fowl, or a hard egg, and a precious orange. Or, as oftener happened, 
we looked out at that time for some shadow from a chance shrub, or in a rocky nook, 
wlu're we might sit down to luncheon, while the baggage camtds went forwards. 
That we might not be too far separated, wo were not at first allowed more than 
twenty iniriiites for this rest. It was a pretty sight, the scattering about of the 
company among Ihii patches and nooks of shade. 

‘‘ After three (j ’clock, the sheikh and dragomen began to look about, to choose our 
abiding place for the night. Where tho sheikh points, or stands, or plants his spear, 
there it is to bo. Then, as the (;umels arrive, they kneel down and release their 
riders. This was the time of day when I found the heat the most oppressive in 
the half hour between arriving and taking possession of the tent. Within the tent 
too, it was often scarcely endurable till after dinner, though we looped up tho sides, 
to obtain what air could be had. While the tent w^as pre^lkring. 1 generally tried to 

sleep for a few ininute.s, on the sand or some neighbouring rock It required about 

half an hour to put up and furnish our tent. It was hard work to rear it, fix the 
poles, and drive in tlic pegs. Then Alee turned over every large stone within it, to 
dislodge scorpions, or other such enemies. This done, and the Hour a little smoothed 
he brought in the iron bedsteads and bedding, and the saddle-bags which held our 
clothes. Next came the mats *, — two pretty mats, brought from Nubia, which covered 
the greater part of the floor. Then the table was placed in the middle, and four 
camp stools were brought ; and basins of water, and a pitcher and cup Mrs. Y. and 
1 might now dress and refresh ourselves, while Alee and Abasis put up the%ther 
two tents.” 

In that portion of the book which treats of “ Palestine and its Faith,** 
there are passages which we think injudicious in such a book, and ill 
adapted to the circle of readers it is likely to include. We wish that they 
had been omitted altogether ; but we can honestly thank Miss Martineau 
for unusual pleasure and an abundance of striking and suggestive thoughts 
imparted by her Eastern travel. 
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“The land of the East** is still unexhausted* '—When Michael Angelo 
Titmarsh, at the party in ‘ Our Street/ with a slight but sure touch ran 
over the particoloured library of books recently devoted to its wonders^ he 
dropped no hint of a work in any respect resembling the present. Yet it 
is among the most special and noticeable of the number. Miss Martineau 
has addressed the English public on so many occasions and such diverse 
subjects^ that the nature of her gifts and their limit can now, we apprehend 
be estimated without unfair haste or presumption. It must be admitted 
that her consistency includes some inwnsistencies. She is lofty and enthu- 
siastic in aspiration ; and so solicitous for truth as oftentimes to defend, if 
not to court, what is strange ; seemingly because thereby she may give one 
evidence of sincerity — a readiness for martyrdom. Yet, while she is so 
free in her own speculations, she is given to assume that her conclusions 
are final and to stand amazed at the bare idea of question or denial on the 
part of others. As a writer, she is eloquent in description — vigorous in 
persuasion : as an artist, at once minute and comprehensive in noting traits 
of character, touches of humour, indications of the poetical element — some- 
times, however, so over-exquisite in arranging these, as to present that 
which is upon and that which is beneath the surface in one and the same 
plane of her picture. Hence arises some danger of disappointment to such 
as possess less divining power than herself, — who, following her footsteps 
may prove unable to behold all that she has set down concerning a given 
place or state of society. 

Let us make room for the last look southward, — being the termination 
of the Nile voyage. 

“ Our ride to the rock of Abooscr occupied an hour and half. Thanks to the cool 
north wind, wo highly enjoyed it. Our way lay through a complete desert, over 
sand hills, and among stony tracts, where scarcely a trace of vegetation is to be seen. 
In such places the coloquintus is a welcome object, witli its thick, milky leaves 
and stalks, and its velvet blossom. The creeping, thorny coloquintida, too, with its 
bitter apples, is a handsome plant : or it looked so to us, in the absence of others. 
Here and there amidst the dreary expanse, or half hidden in some sandy dell, lay 
the bleached skeleton of a camel. The only living things seen were a brood of par- 
tridges and a jerboa,— a graceful and most agile little creature, whose long extended 
tail, with its tufted end, gave it a most distinctive appearance. Some of our people 
started oif in pursuit, and would not give up for a long time, making extreme efforts 
to keep the little creature in view, and drive it in one another’s way ; but it baffled 
them at last, and got bock to its hole. We rode to the foot of the rock of Abooseer, 
and then ascended it,— in rather heavy spirits knowing that this was to be our last 
look southwards. The summit was breezy and charming. I looked down the preci- 
pice on which I stood, and saw a sheer descent to the Nile of 200 feet. The waters 
were gushing past the foot of this almost perpendicular crag : and from holes in its 
strata flew out flocks of pigeons, blue in the sunshine. The scene all round under 
that wide heaven w^as w'ild beyond description. There was no moving creature visible 
but ourselves and the pigeons ; and no trace of human habitation but the ruins of 
two mud huts, and of a white building on the Arabian shore. The whole scene was 
composed of desert, river, and black basaltic rocks. Bound to the north, from the 
south-west, there is actually nothing to be seen but blackish, sand-streaked rocks near 
at hand, and sandy desert further off. To the north-east, the river winds away, blue 
and full, between sands. Two white sails were on it at the moment. From the river, 
a level sand extended to the soft-tinted Arabian hills, whose varied forms and broken 
lights and shadows were on the horizon nearly from the north round to the south- 
These level sands then give place to a black rugged surface, which extends 
to where two summits, — to-day of a bright amethyst hue,— close the circuit of vision. 
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These summits are at a coDsiderable distance on the way to Dongola. The river is 
hidden among the black rocks to the south, and its course is not traceable till 
it peeps out, blue and bright, in two or throe places, and hides itself again among 
the islets. It makes a great bend while thus hidden, and re<apj^ars much more 
to the east. It has now reached the part properly called the Second Cataract ; 
and it comes sweeping down towards the rock on which we stood, dashing and 
driving among its tnousand islets, and then gathering 4ts thousand currents into one, 
to proceed calmly on its course. Us waters were turbid in the rapids, and looked as 
muddy where they poured down from shelf or boulder as in the Delta itself ; but in 
all its calm reaches it reflected the sky in a blue so deep as it would not do to paint. 
The islets were of fantastic forms, — worn by the cataracts of ages ; but still, the 
outlines were angular, and the black ledges were graduated by the action of the 
waters, as if they had been soft sand. On one or two islands 1 saw what I at first took 
for millet-patches ; but they were only coarse grass aud reeds. A sombre brownish 
tamarisk, or dwarfed mimosa, put up its melancholy head here and there ; and this 

was all the vegetation apparent within that wide horizon ^I doubt whether a more 

striking scene than this, to English eyes, can be anywhere found.” 

It was during a leisurely descent of the river to Cairo that the traveller 
studied the ancient Egyptian monuments. We shall merely, however, 
refer to this part of her ^ Eastern Life* as full to overflowing with impres* 
sive thoughts, eloquently recorded. A ride iu Cairo is a more common- 
place pleasure ; but it furnishes a lively extract : — 

“ I like donkey -riding in Cairo. I never tried it out of E j^ypt, except for a few 
miles in Palestine ; but 1 do not suppose it is the same thing anywhere else. The 
creatures arc full of activity, and their amble is a pleasant pace in the streets. * ^ 
The little rogues of donkey-boys were always ready and eager, close bv the hotel,— 
hustling each other to get the preference, — one displaying his English with ‘ God save 
the Queen ros biff another smiling amiably in one’s face ; and others kicking and 

cuffing, as people who had a prior-right, and must relievo us of encroachers. Then 

off we went briskly through the Ezbekeeych, under the acacias, past the water -oarriers, 
with their full skins on their left shoulder, and the left hand holding the orificK) of the 
neck from which they could squirt water into the road, or quietly fill a jar at pleasure; 
— past the silent smoking party, with their long chibouques or serpentine nargelebs; 
— past the barber, shaving the head of a man kneeling and resting his crown on the 
barber’s lap; — past the veiled woman with her tray of bread,— thin, round cakes;—. 
past the red and white striped mosque, where we looked up to the gallery of the 
minaret, in hope of the muezzin coming out to call the men to prayer; — past a hand- 
some house or two, with its rich lattices, its elaborate gateway, and us shade of 
trees in front, or of shrubs witliin the court, of whi(!h we might obtain a tempting 
glimpse;— past Shepherd’s hotel, where English gentlemcy might be seen going in 
and out, or chatting before the door;— past a row t>f artisan dwellings, where the 
joiner, the weaver, aud the maker of slippers were at work, with their oriental tools, 
and ill their graceful oriental postures; — aud then into the bazars.” 

We have already adverted to the chapter on the Ilareem.*' We need 
not mention Miss Martineau*s theory with regard to the much-taiked-of 
Magician, wliose feats she witnessed, and whose present failures and past 
successes she harmonizes and accounts for in a manner whicli is thoroughly 
characteristic. Nor can we do more than refer to her account of 
ascent and entrance of the Great Pyramid as a bright and cheerful iilustra^ 
tion of “ the pursuit of knowledge under difficulties,** earnestly to b# 
commended to the genus Fine Lady. From Cairo, her party crossed 
Jerusalem, taking Akaba and Petra in the way, — a journey not without Jts 
dangers and fatigues. One part of the route may be here laid 
advantageously. The caravan was close upon the Gulf of Akaba 

“ As I looked back from the first promontory which turned us into the sea, I saw 
the troop scattered along the beach, and the last baggage camels pacing out from 
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Bmong the bushes about our camp. Sometimes in the bays we had to go slowly over 
fields of sand; sometimes to cross the promontories by steep paths or shelves in the 
rocks; and oftener, to enter the water, guiding our camels as usual; for the water was 
as clear as the air. At last, we were brought to a stop, where we agreed that there 
were two roads, if any. The promontory before us jutted out too far to make 
it prudent to take the water without guidance; and there was besides only 
a stony wadee which looked as if nob<Sy ever had passed through it, or ever 
would. So we made our camels kneel, and waited on our saddles. Others 
who came up did the same, till we were a curious kneeling party. Bishara 
passed us at length and led the way up the stony wadee. We little knew 
what we were entering upon : and if any one had told us that it was the pass to 
Wadee Negabad, the words would have conveyed to us no more than they probably 
now do to my readers. The ascending wadee narrowed to a pass of steeper ascent ; 
and the pass to a mere mountain road ; and then, the road to a staircase : a zigzag 
staircase of steep, irregular steps, so completely without pause that the great anxiety 
of everybody was to keep^his camel going, because every one behind was in suspen- 
sion, — hanging between two steps, so that any stoppage must be worse than incon- 
venient. Many would have been glad to dismount : but they must not stop even for 
that moment. The way was also too narrow for alighting safely. One lady jumped 
off ; and then was in a great agony because her camel resisted being pulled forward ; 
and there was not room for her to pass behind, to drive it. The next in the string 
applied bis stick to good purpose ; so that we were relieved from our hanging atti- 
tude. During that minute, 1 could glance behind me ; and most striking was the 
picture of the sandy and stony areas below, with the long-drawn caravan winding far 
l^neath and up the steep. Our position must have looked terrific to the hindmost. 
At the top, we found ourselves on a pinnacle ; — a mere point, whence the way down 
looked more threatening than that we had passed. 1 could not allow myself a single 
moment here ; for the camels were still tail to nose all the way down ; and in the 
same way must they descend the tremendous zigzag before me. Most of the gentle- 
men contrived to slip off here ; but there was no room or time for me, in the precise 
spot 1 occupied, to do so ; so I set myself firm in my stirrups, and determined to 
leave it to my camel how to accomplish the break-neck descent. Only two besides 
myself rode down the whole way ; and 1 believe wo wore all surprised that every one 
arrived at the bottom in safety. There were a few slips and falls ; but no harm done. 
The ridge of a camel is a great height from which to look down on, not only the 
steepest turns of sharp zigzag on the side of a precipice, but long slippery stone steps, 
in quick succession. I depended altogether upon my stirrups ; a pair hung short 
over the front peg of the saddle, which save the necessity of resting one’s feet on the 
camel’s neck in any steep descent, and arc a ^reat help in keeping one steady. 1 do 
not think such a pass as this could be accomphshod without them.’^ 

Our space is runnii^ short ; yet we must make room for some of the 
sights of Petra : — 

“We were under weigh by six o’clock, and were presently amonp^ passes of wild 
fantastic mountains. In a glen, wo came upon some oleanders, springing vigorously 
and some wild flowers. The ground was damp in patches, and there was dew upon 
^e weeds. Never before did dewdrops look so bright to us. The rocks here were 
in towering masses, appearing distinct from each other, and most fantastic in their 
colours and surface. 1 should not have believed that any purely natural tinting 
could have been too bright for the eye of the lover of nature ; but here, the colouring 
of the rocks is distressingly gaudy. The veiuing of the surface is singular. Every 
one cried out * Mahogany !’ and the veining is like that of mahogany ; but the 
colours of this veining are like nothing to be seen anywhere else :~scarlet, maroon, 
sky-blue, white, lilac, black grey, and green ! A stain of sky-blue and grey winds 
away in a ground of crimson ; and a ribbon of scarlet and white in a ground of lilac ; 
and BO on. The stone is extremely friable, so that the mere rubbing with the finger 
end turns it into dust. The corrosion of Uie surface of the rocks by time and wea- 
ker has so much the appearance of architectural intention, that it is at first difficult 
to distinguish the worn from the chisseled face of the precipices : and 
wmle approjiching Petra, one seems to be perceiving the rudiments of the wonders of 
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tho place to come. Alternating with these towering precipices, and at times sur- 
mounting them, are rounded eminences which look like downs, both fVom their forms 
and the greenish hue which is spread over them by their being strewn with the spines 
of the tamarisk. Tufted w'ith blackish shrubs, they are not beautifhl ; but no char- 
acteristic of this singular scenery is more distinctive than the contrast between the 
gaudy precipices and the pale mountains behind.— At the summit of the first steep and 
slippery pass, we looked abroad upon a noble view of *the billowy sea of mountains 
round about us, the partlallv sunned Desert stretching to the horizon, the sinuous and 
tufted wadees looking like desert paths among the sandhills and nearer rocks, and our 
camel train winding for a mile back among the pass and recesses below. * * Mndlfig 
that we were not to arrive by the entrance which Laborde declares to bo the only one, 
— the Sik, — I determined not to dismount, in order to ascertain whether there really was 
more than one entrance practicable for beasts of burden. 1 entered Peti'a first (after 
the guide), and can testify to the practicable character of this entrance, as 1 did sot 
alight till we reached the platform above the watercourse. Petra might be said to 
begin from that first excavation. For nearly an hour longer we were descending the 
pass, seeing first, hints at facades, and then, more and more holes clearly artificial. 
Now red poppies and scarlet anemones and wild oats began to show themselves in 
corners where there was a deposit of earth : yet the rocks became more and more 
wild and stupendous; while, wherever they presented a face, there were pediments and 
pilasters, and ranges of door-ways, and little flights of steps scattered over the slopes. 
A pair of eagles sprang out, and sailed over head, scared by the noise of the strangers, 
and little birds fiew abroad from their holes, sprinkling their small shadows over tho 
sunny precipices. Nothing gave me such an ioea of the vastness of the scale of every- 
thing here as those little birds and their shadows. What a life it must have been,*- 
that of the men of old who gathered thUr comforts about them in such homes as 
these, and led their daily course among those streets and areas of Nature's making, 
whore the echoes, still busy as ever, mingled the voices of men with the scream of the 
eagle and the gush of the torrent t What a mixture of wild romance with the daily 
life of a city ! It was now like Jinnee land ; and it seemed as if men were too small 
ever to have lived here. Down we went, and still down, among new wonders, long 
after 1 had begun to feel that this far transcended all 1 had ever imagined. On the 
right hand now stood a column, standing alone among the ruins of many, while on 
the left were yet more portals in the precipice, so high up that it was inconceivable 
how they were ever reached. The longer we stayed, and the more mountain temples 
we climbed to, the more I felt that the inhabitants, among their other peculiarities, 
must have been winged. At length, we came down upon too platform above the bed 
of the torrent, near which stands the only edifice in Petra.” 

Here, too, is a glimpse of the strange rock-city, animated by storm and 
life : — 

“ For some time we eluded the worst of the rain by running from cave to cave : but 
at last, by some accident, the party was scattered. One group had gone home early, 

afraid of the damp : another was in a lower tier of caves. A third had found dry 

wood, and made a great fire. Two of the gentlemen and I found ourselves in a cave 
which was cold, without guide or dragoman, while the rain was coming down like a 
shower-bath. We waited and watched : and a very pretty thing it was to Watch the 
little white torrents dashing down from the summits, here and there, as far as we 
could see. But these same water-falls were sending streams down the intervals of the 
slopes before us,— in some places already ancle-deep. The whole sky was one ^rk 
grey : and it struck me that, not only was there no prospect of its dealing up, but 
we were too far from home to run the risk of further delay. My oompanions objected 
wo had no guide, and were quite ignorant of the way ; whereas somebody would certainly 
be coming soon to look for us. I had a pocket-compass with me, however, and 
quite sure of the general direction. I knew that the tents lay south-west, on the otltet 
side of the water-course. So, off we went, as straight as an arrow across gjulhes, 
over hills, through ancle-deep water,— for it was no time for picking and choQatng 
our footing. One of my companions was lame that day; but on he must go over 
stone-heaps and through pools. We found a way down into the water-oqurse,— 
walked many yards along it, .knowing now where we were, -.and got out bf It hot 
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far from our platform. Within three minutes, before I had half put off my wet 
clothes, I heard a shout ; — the torrent had came down. Down it came, almost breast- 
hifth, — rushinf^ and swirling among the thickets and great stones in the water-course, 
giving us a river in a moment, where we had never dreamed of hoping to see one I 
As soon as J could I ran out to the verge of the platform; and I shn-Il never forget 
the sight. It was worth any inconvenience and disappointment. We forgot the 
dripping tent, from which liftle rills ran upon our bedsteads : we forgot the lost 
hours of this last day, and our damp wardrobes, and all our discomforts. There was 
the muddy torrent,— or rather the junction of two torrents, which divided the channel 
between them for some way the one which had come from the Sik, and past the 
theatre, being muddy, and the other from tlie north-east, being clear. On came the 
double stream, bowing and waving the tamarisks and oleanders, — the late quarters 
of the Arabs who where now looking on from the opposite bank !~.Just before 
sunset 1 went to look again. The white waterfalls were still tumbling from 
the steeps ; and the whole scene was lighted up by a yellow glow from the west, 
where the skies was clearing. The torrent was still dashing along, making eddies 
among the stones : and beyond it, in a thicket, under a wall of rock, was a 
group of Arabs round a fire, whose smoke curled up above the trees. — At night 
1 went out once more ; and that was the finest of all. The torrent was too 
deep within its banks to be touched by the moon, which was now shining brightly. 
The waters could scarcely be seen, except in one spot whore they caught a gleam 
from an Arab fire. But at this hour its rush seemed louder than ever. 1 was startled 
to see how many were looking at it with me. All along the opposite ridge, and on 
every point of the descent, were dim figures of Arabs ; and in the precipices there 
was quite an illumination. Row beyond row of the caves gave out yellow gleams ; 
and in the moonlight rose little pillars and Vreaths of white smoke. The Arabs had 
come up from the whole country round, at the sound of the waters ; and I had seen 
Petra pt»pulous once more. 

For the present, we must pause, — not even entering the Holy Land. 
Should we be prevented from returning to these volumes, we trust that the 
reader wilj bear our preliminary observations in mind. Though we have 
confined ourselves to Miss Martincau’s pictures, we repeat that her’s is no 
mere picture-book ; but one of the most substantial and interesting pro- 
ductions of recent seasons, — which may be deliberately pondered and will 
be widely discussed. — Athenmum. 


Letters addressed to the Countess of Ossoryj from the year 1769 to 
1797, By Horace^ Walpolcy Lord Oxford, Now first printed 
from Original MSS, Edited^ with Notes, by the Bight Hon, 
R, Vernon Smith, M,P,, 2 vols, Bentley, 

When the " Queen of Hearts*’ (the great Lady of the loo-tables, over 
which the versatile antiquarian of Strawberry Hill consumed “ his mid- 
night oil,”) married a second time, — when the fascinating Duchess of 
Grafton, so gaily sung and celebrated in his earlier letters, became Countess 
of Ossory, — a change seems naturally to have passed over the relations 
betwixt “ the sovereign” and her subject. Instead of their pursuing in 
company Ram from country-house to country-house, or sharing with Lady 
Mary Coke (Walpole’s “ other sovereign”) the liveliest omnibus opera-box 
^at wit ever brightened and scandal made instructive, the incomparable 
Horace commenced a sort of gazette, for Lady Ossory* s edification, in a 
senes of letters. They are now given to the public for the first time, in 
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number amounting to four hundred and two : — specimens of genuine 
Strawherry-ieflre, ranging between the years 1769 and 1797. These are 
not the merry May>days” when we can afford to make light of such a 
present 

In some of their characteristics, however, these letters may be thought 
to differ from most of those already published. •Their writer piqued him- 
self on his court-breeding ; and therefore, when addressing a noble lady 
and a beauty, assumed a style more Grandisonian than that of his kindy 
but bantering epistles to “holy Hannah” More, or of his affectionate and 
relation-like communications to Harry Conway’s “ Lady Ailesbury.*' 
Then, whereas The Duchess was so devoted to Loo as to neglect for its 
sake a great concert at Rome, and thus to escape being killed by the fall 
of a palace (as was recorded in a votive inscription thrown off by our 
Horace — 

Pammio O.M. 

Capitolino 

Ob Annam Ducissora de Grafton 
Morito Incolumem.) 

— we recollect no special mention of her wit in the Walpole Letters. She 
seems to have been an eager f)hiymate and a sweet-tempered friend rather 
than strong in philosophy like a Du Deffand, or as rich in knowledge as a 
Montagu ; — and accordingly to have been plied with fashionable and poli- 
tical gossip rather than with literary or antiquarian disquisition. The 
play-house figures in these Letters oftener than the picture-gallery or the 
printing-press, — the graver news of the moment is less elaborately treated 
than it was for the edification of Mann or Conway. Further, this series 
leads us more progressively and intimately than any former one through 
Walpole’s last years, — and justifies his own frank confession that he 
carried his desire, of growing old with grace and propriety almost to 
affectation, and recurred to the losses and changes wrought by Time with 
an over solicitude, which tried to mask itself under the guise of self-know- 
ledge. Hence a certain monotomy may be marked. J3ut these niceties 
will be perceived only by fond students of the author : — and having stated 
them, the general reader will be best contented by the most liberal allow- 
ance of extract. There is small fear of our exhausting a collection so rich 
within any disposable limits. 

How old all our freshest novelties are — is a remark which has been 
forced upon us again and again while plunging into this sea of gossip. 
We might console those who fancy that the present crisis includes strange 
combinations, strong emotions and singular presentiments, such as never 
before have “ perplexed” men and “ monarchs” “ with fear of change” 
by applying to the letter- writer before us, James Montgomery’s lines from 
‘ The Common Lot — 

lie saw whatever thou hast seen. 

Encountered all that troubles thee. 

These epistles are full of comments on and coincidences with the events (rf 
our own strange times. But we will begin by tasting “ the sack” first,~ 
and enjoying the lively nonsense and important frivolity of our great grand- 
fathers and grandmothers, just as if their world had contained nought 
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beside. And, ns we nre in “ the season,” we will open our notice by a ball, 
with all its ladies* dresses, chronicled for the Loo-Queen. — 

“ The house was all arbours and bowers, but rather more approaching to Calcutta, 
where so many English were stewed to death ; for as the Queen would dis-maid of 
honour herself of Miss Vernon till after the Oratorio, the ball-room was not opened 
till she arrived, and we werec penned together in the little hall till we could not 
breathe. The quadrilles were very pretty : Mrs. Darner, Lady Sefton, Lady 
Melbourne, and the Princess Czartoriski in blue satin with blond and collets montes 
d. la reine Elizabeth ; liord Robert Spencer, Mr. Fitzpatrick, Lord Carlisle, and I 
forget whom, in like dresses with red sashes, de rouge, black hats with diamond 
loops and a few feathers before, began; then the Henri Quatres and Quatresses, who 
were La^ Craven, Miss Minching, the two Misses Vernons, Mr. Storer, Mr. Hanger, 
the Due de Lauzun, and George Darner, all in white, the men with black hats and white 
feathers flapping behind, danced another quadrille, and then both quadrilles joined; 
after which Mrs. Hobart, all in gauze and spangles, like a spangle-pudding, a Miss I 
forget, Lord Edward Bentinck, and a Mr. Corbet, danced a pas de quatre, in which 
Mrs. Hobart indeed performed admirably. The fine Mrs. Matthews in white, 
trimmed down all the neck and petticoat with scarlet cock’s feathers, appeared like 
a new macaw brought from Otaheite; but of all the pretty creatures next to the Car- 
rara, who was not there, was Mrs. Bunbury; so that with her I was in love till one 
o’clock, and then came home to bed. The Duchess of Queensberry had a round 
gown of rose-colour, with a man’s cape, which, with the stomacher and sleeves, were 
all trimmed with mother-of-pearl ear-rings. This Pindaric gown was a sudden thought 
to surprise the duke, with whom she had dined in another dress. Did you ever see 
so good a joke?” 

This dear Mrs. Hobart was a favourite butt with the Wit of Strawberry. 
She must have been an inveterate dancer. Her “ old fashioned cotillon’* 
furnished him with the simile which points one of his best known pass- 
ages regarding the grace of middle-age. Her agility, considering her 
great bulk — ^which led young Harry Conway to observe at Lord Stanley’s 
ball “ that he was sure she must be hollow,” — gives its point to another 
detail of a revel drawn up for Lady Ossory’s benefit. Nay, so late as 
1781, we find Horace hunting his old game on the occasion of h fete given 
in her Sans Souci — “ a hut on Ham Common, where she has built two 
huge rooms of timber under a cabbage.” 

Other ladies fare little better than Mrs. Hobart : — vide this peep at 
Nuneham, its guest and its hostess. — 

“ Huneham astonished pae with the first coup dml of its ugliness, and the next day 
charmed me. It is as rough as a bear, but capable of being made a most noble scene. 
There is a fine apartment, some few very good pictures, the part of a temple acted 
by a church, and a flower-garden that would keep all Maccaronia in nosegays. 
The comfort was a little damped by the constant presence of Sir William Leo and 
Dame Elizabeth his wife, with a prim Miss, whose lips were stuffed into her nostrils. 
They sat bolt upright like macaws on their perches in a menagerie, and scarce said 
so much. I wanted to bid them caU a coach ! The morning and the evening was the 
first day, and the morning and the evening was the second day, and still they were 
just in their places ! 1 made a discovery that was more amusing ; Lady Nuneham 
IS a poetess, and writes with great ease and sense and some poetry, but is as afraid 
of the character as if it was a sin to make verses.” 

And here is a last hit at “ (Elia Lelia Chudleigh which will amuse 
those who remember the inveteracy against the Duchess of Kingston 
splayed by Walpole in his former letters. The touch of Mrs. Candour 
in the prefatory compliment to Lady Ossory’s charity is delicious. 

** I charmed with what you say, that much wUl be said that she does deserve, and 
more Xnai she does not. One may always venture to bet that the world’s ill-nature 
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will outgo any body's ill deeds ; and I am persuaded that Nero and Casttar Borgia 
will, as well as Bichard IIL, come out much better characters at the Day of 
ment, and that the pious and grave will be the chief losers at that solemnity. 1 haVe 
not yet heard the Duke and Duchess’s wilL She moved to town with the pace of an 
interment, and made as many halts between Bath and London as Queen Kleanor’s 
corpse. 1 hope for mercy she will not send for me to write verses on all the orossea 
she shall erect where she and the horses stopped to weep ; but 1 am in a panio, fcfV 
1 hear my poor lines at Ampthill are already in the papers. Her black cri^ veil, 
they say, contained a thousand more yards than that of Mousseline la Serie&i% and 
at one of the inns where her grief baited, she was in too great an agony to dMOUd 
at the door, and was slung into a bow-window, as Mark Antony was into Cleopidl1l*n 
monument.” ^ 

Ere we have done with the ^llantry of this Squire of Dames, we eam^ 
resist a characteristic ** serving up” of Dr. Johnson’s and ** little 
Burney’s” Blue Queen” for the edification of the Lady of real fashion.^ 

I forgot to tell your ladyship that I met Mrs. Montague t’other night at a visi^ 
She said she had been alone the whole preceding day, quite hermetically sealed — 1 y^dS 
very glad she was uncorked, or I might have missed that piece of learned nonsepis \ 

* * I was much diverted with your setting Mrs. Montague on her head, which indeed 
she does herself without the help of Hermes. She is one of my principal entertain* 
ments i^t Mrs. Vesey’s, who collects all the graduates and candidates for fame, where 
they vie with one another, till they are as unintelligible as the good folks at Babet” 

Every one has heard of Hourderie of poor Mrs. Vesey, the deaf Lady 
in Clarge’s Street, who kept a house open for persons of wit, taste ana 
letters — and seems to have been laughed at by all of them. Here is 
one more anecdote : — 

“ Now I am sending coals to Ireland, I must add an excellent story I was told at 
the samo place. That Lilliputian, l^ady Newhaven, arriving at Tunbridge, desired 
Mrs. Vesey to explain to her and instruct her in the customs and news of the place. 
A man arrived ringing a bell — for what ? said my lady ; ^ Oh !’ replied Mrs. Vesey, 

* to notify your arrival.’ At that instant the man bawled out, * At one o'clock, at 
Mr. Finchbeck’s great room, will bo shown the surprising tali woman.” 

We are not sure that the following paragraph is in all its assumptions 
true ; while we fancy that its sentiment rings nearly as hollow as Mrs. 
Hobart herself— being unable to forget that Walpole was flattering an 
amateur singer. But as a piece of neat and resonant panegyric it may 
match some of Johnson’s happiest efforts ; — and it furnishes a new quota- 
tion on a subject the stock praises of which have* been worn desperately 
threadbare. — 

“ You will stare at a strange notion of mine ; if it appears even a mad one do not 
wonder. Had 1 children, my utmost endeavours shoula be to breed them muaiolana. 
Considering I have no car, nor ever thought of music, the preference seems odd ; ami 
yet it is embraced on frequent reflection. In short, madam, as my aim wouki be ip 
make them happy, I think it the most probable method. It is a resource will last 
their lives, unless they grow deaf; it depends on themselves, not on others; always 
amuses and soothes, if not consoles; and of all fashionable pleasures is the cheapest, 
It is capable of fame, without the danger of criticism; is susceptible of enthusiasm, 
without being priest-ridden ; and unlike other mortal passions, is suf^e of being grati^^ 
fied even in Heaven.” 

Ere we have done with “ tiffany topics” we will pve a scene fkm |l 
court ball at Paris in 1775. Marie Antoinette has not often been 10^ 
gracefully touched in pen and ink than as follows 

** Madame Clotilde was married on Monday morning, and at night was the baiiquet 
finest sight sur la terref^l believe, for 1 did not see ii I my 
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pleasures and my person, and do not expose my wrinkles aU grand jmr^ Last night 
I did limp to the Bal Pari and as 1 aan the hare witli many real friends, was planed 
on the hanc des amba9sadeur$, just behind the royal ^unily. It was in the theatre, 
the bravest in the universe ; and yet taste predominates over expense. What 1 have 
to say*, 1 can tell your ladyi^ip in a word, for it was impossible to see anything but 
the Queen ! Hebes and Floras, and Helena and Graces, are street- walkers to her. 
She is a statue of beauty, when standing or sitting; grace itself when she moves. 
She was dressed in sUver, scattered over withlaurier roses; few diamonds, and fua* 
thers» much lower than the monument. They say she does not dance in time, but 
then it is wrong to dance in time. Four years ago 1 thought her like an Euglisti 
Duchess, whose name 1 have forgotten for sotne years. Horrible! but the Queeu has 
had the cestus i^Dce. * * There were out eight minuets, and, except the Queen and 
Frincesses, only eight lady dancers. 1 was not so struck with the dancing as I expect- 
ed, except with a pas de deux by the Marquis de Noailles and Madame Holstein. For 
beauty, 1 saw none, or the Queen effaced all the rest. After the minuets were French 
country dances, much encumbered by the long trains, longer tresses and hoops. As the 
weather was excessively sultry, I do not think the clothes, though of gauze and tlie 
lightest silks, had much taste. In the intervals of dancing, baskets of peaches, China 
oranges fa UtUe out of season), biscuits, ices, and wine and water, were presented to 
the royal family and dancers. The ball lasted but just two hours. The monarch did 
not dance* but for the two first rounds of the minuets even the Queen does not turn her 
back to him ; yet her behaviour is as easy as divine. * * On Saturday is to be acted, 
in the same ^at theatre at Versailles, the ‘ Connetable de Bourbon,’ a now piece by 
Monsieur Guibert Cauthor of the * Tactique,*) graciously indulged to the Queen, and 
not to be profaned, but there and at Fontainebleau, car cela derogeroit ; and, besides, 
his father is a viiux militaire who would not condescend to hear his son’s play read 
even to the Queen ! The Prince de Beauvau is to place me, and there end the spec- 
tacles, for Monsieur Turgot is oiconome** 

This play by M. Guibert is the piece the production of which is dis- 
cussed as a life-and-death matter in the dismal, feverish, exhausting love 
letters of poor Mdlle. d’Espinasse. 

But the reader will prefer to any continued remark of ours the series of 
pleasant passages vre shall now proceed to extract for him. 

NEW Al^BCDOTB OF GABllICK AND GOLDSMITH. 

**1 dined and passed Saturday at Beauclerc’s, with the Edgeumbes, the Garricks, 
and Dr. Goldsmith, and was most thoroughly tired, as J knew I should l)c, 
I who hate the playing off a butt. Goldsmith is a fool, the more weaiing for having 
some sense. It was the night of anew comedy, called the School for Wives, which 
was exceedingly applaude^ and which Charles Fox says is execrable. Garrick 
has at least the chief hand in it. I never saw any body in a greater fidget, nor more 
vain when he returned, for he went to the play-house at half-an hour after five, and 
we sat waiting for him till ten, when he was to act as speech iu Cato with Gohl- 
smith ; that is, the latter sat in t’other’s lap, covered with a cloak, and while 
Goldsmith spoke, Garrick’s arms that embraced him, made foolish actions. How 
could one laugh when one had expected this for four hours ?” 

A PABTY AT BBAtrCDEnc’s. 

It’s a young world, and I neither live in it, nor am acquainted with it. I Iniow 
nothing worth Knowing, I do Nothing worth doing— of what can I write ? My old 
friends din oll^ 1 cannot make new, for the fewer ties one has to a world one is 
going to leave* the better. I have been almost alone at Strawben^ ever sinec^ your 
ladyship left town. I oome yesterday, and return to-morrow, ifad there been any 
news, 1 should have heard-^may, perhaps I did* for I called at Mr. Beaucleni’s in 
the evening, where I found Lord Pembroke, Lord Palmerston, Garrick, Burke, 
the Dean m Derry, Lord Robert Spenser, and Mr Gibbon ; but they talked so loud, 
(not the two last) and made such a noise, and Lord Palmerston so much more 
nmse with trying to talk, that it was impoesilfie to know what they said, under the 
uistunceof a mile froin them. All X did fearn was, that Miss Vernon is not married.” 
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IVALPOLlGi’s OPINION OF OAURICK. 

“ 1 do not at all mean to detract from Garrick’s merit, who was a real genius in 
his way, and who, I believe, was never eijualled in both tragedy and comedy. Still 1 
cannot think that acting, however perfectly, what others have written, is one of the 
most astonishing talents : yet 1 will own as fairly that Mrs. Forter and Madlle. 
Dnitfenil have struck me so much, as even to reverence them. Garrick never affected 
me quite so much as those two actresses, and some few others in particular parts, as 
Quin, in Falstaff ; King, in Lord Ogleby ; Mrs. Pritchard, in Mario, in the Nonjuror : 
Mrs Clive, in Mrs Cadwallader ; and Mrs Abingdon, in Lady Teazle. They all 
seofnod the very persons : I suppose that in Garrick I thought I saw more of hla art J 
yet his Lear, Richard, Hotspur, (which the town had not taste enough to like) ICitely, 
anil Ranger, were as capital and perfect as action could be. In declamation, 1 confess, 
he never charmed me ; nor could he be a gentleman ; his Lord Townley and Lord 
Hastings were mean, but then too the parts are iiiditfbrent, and do not oaU for a 
master’s exertion. 

1 should shock Garrick’s devotees if I uttered all my opinion : I will trust your 
ladyship with it—it is, that Le Toxler is twenty times the genius. What comparisoit 
between the powers that do the fullest justice to a single part, and those that instant* 
tarieously can dll a whole piece, and transform themselves with equal perfection into 
iiKui and women, and pass from laughter to tears, and make you shed the latter at 
both ! Garrick, when ho made one laugh, was not always judicious, though excel- 
lent. What idea did his Sir John Brute give of a Surly Husband. His bayos was 
no less entertaining ; but it was a Garretteer-bard. Old Cibber preserved the solid 
coxcomb ; and was the caricature of a great poet, as the part was designed to bo. 

“ Half I have said 1 know is heresy, but fashion had gone to excess, though very 
rarely with so much reason. Applause had turned his head, and yet ho was never 
content even with that prodigality His jealousy and envy were unbounded ; he 
hated Mrs Clive, till she quitted the stage, and then cried her up to the skies, to 
depress Mrs Abingdon. Ho did not love Mrs Pritchard, and with more reason for 
there was more spirit and originality in her Beatrice than in his Benedict 

But if the town did not admire his acting more than it deserved, which Indeed in 
general it was difficult to do, what do you thinWf madam, of its prejudice, even for hie 
w^riiings ? What stuff was his Jubilee Ode, and how paltry his Prologues and Epi- 
logues ! I have always thought that he was just the counterpart of Shakspeare } this, 
the iirst of writers, and an indifferent actor ; that, the first of actors, and a woful 
author. Posterity would believe me, who will see only his writings ; and who will see 
those of another modern idol, far less deservedly enshrined, Dr Johnson. I have 
been saying this morning, that the latter deals so much in triple tautology, or the 
fault of repeating the same sense in three difterent phrases, that I believe it would be 
possible, taking the ground-work for all three, to make one of his Ramblers into 
three different papers, that should all have exactly the same purport and meaning, 
but in different phrases. It would bo a good trick for soipebody to produce one and 
read it ; a second would say, ‘ bless me, 1 have this very paper iu my pocket, but in 
(luite other diction ; and so a third.’ ” 

A PICTURE or WILKES AT THE ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 

“ There too, you will see a delightful piece of Wilkes looking— no, squinting ten- 
derly at his daughter. It is a caricature of the Devil acknowledging Miss bin in 
Milton. 1 do not know why, but they are under a palm-tree, which has not grown 
in a free country for some centuries.” 

WALPOLE’S OPINION OF MRS. 8IDDON8. 

I have been for two days in town, and seen Mrs Siddons. She pleased me 
beyond my expectation, but not up to the admiration of the ton, two or three of 
whom were in the same box with me : particularly Mr Boothby, who, as if to dis- 
claim the stoic apathy of Mr Meadows in Cfeci/m, was all bravissimo. Mr Craufui^, 
too asked me if I did not think her the best actress I ever saw ? I said ‘ by no 
means ; we old folks arc apt to be prejudiced in favour of our first impressions/ She 
is n good figure, handsome enough, though neither nose nor chin according to the 
Greek standard, beyond which both advance a good deal. Her hair is mtfaer 6r 
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she has no objection to its being thought so, and hod used red powder. Her voice is 
clear and good ; but 1 thought she did not vary its modulations enough nor ever 
approach enough to the familiar— but this may come when more habituated to the 
awe of the audience of the capitaL Her action is proper, but with little variety ; 
when without motion her arms are not genteeL Thus you see, madam, all my objec* 
tions are very trifling ; but what I really wanted, but did not And, was origi^ity, 
which announces genius, and without both which I am never intrinsically pleased. 
All Mrs 8iddons did good sense or good instruction might give. 1 dare to say, that 
were I one-and-twenty, I should have thought her marvellous ; but, alas I I remem- 
ber Mrs. Porter and the Dumesnil— and remember every accent of the former in the 
very same part. . . . Mrs. Siddons continues to be the mode, and to be modest and 
sensible. She declines great dinners, and says her business and the cares of her 
family take up her whole time. When Lord Carlisle carried her the tribute-money 
from Brookes^s, he said she was not manieree enough. * I suppose she was grateful,’ 
said my niece, Lady Maria. Mrs. Siddons was desired to play Medea and Lady 
MojcbeA, — * No,’ she replied, * she did not look on them as female characters.’ She 
was questioned about her transactions with Garrick ; she s»id, * he did nothing but 
put her out ; that he told her she moved her right hand when it should have been 
her left. — In short,* said she, ‘ I found I must not shade the tip of his nose.’ ” 

fitzherbisrt’s suicide. 

“ Poor Mr. Pitzherbert hanged himself on Wednesday. He went to see the con- 
victs executed that morning ; and from thence, in his boots, to his son, having sent 
At three, his son said, Sir, you are to dine at Mr. Buller’s ; 
it is~time for you to go home and dress. He went to his own stable and hanged him- 
self with a bridle. They say his circumstances were in great disorder. There have 
been deep doings at Almack’s, but nobody has retired into a stable.” 

WALrOLB AND HIS DOG. 

“My poor Bosette is dying. She relapsed into her fits the last night of my stay at 
Nuneham, and has suffered exquisitely ever since. You may believe 1 have too ; 
1 have been out of bod twenty times ^very night, have bad no sleep, and sat up with 
her till three this morning ; but 1 am only making you laugh at me : I cannot help 
it^I think of nothing else. Without weaknesses 1 should not be 1, and I may as 
well tell them as have them tell themselves.” 

Johnson’s ‘tour to the hfbrides.’ 

“I have scarce been better diverted by Dr. Johnson’s Tour to the Western Isles. 
What a heap of words to express very little ! and though it is the least cumbrous of 
any style he ever used, how far from easy and natural ! He hopes nobody but is 
glad that a boatful of sacrilege, a diverting sin ! was shipwrecked. He believes in 
second sight, and laughs at poor Pennant for credulit} I The King sent for the book 
in MS., and then wondering, said, *1 protest Johnson seems to be a Papist and a 
Jacobite ! ’—so he did not ‘know why he had been made to give him a pension I” 

WALPOLE PROPHESIES HIS OWN DEATH. 

“ I am always thanking you, madam, 1 th'ink, for kind inquiries after me ; but it is 
not my fault that I am so often troublesome I 1 would it were otherwise ! — however, 
I do not complain. I have attained another resurrection ; and was so glad of my 
liberty, that I went out both Saturday and Sunday, though so snowy a day and so 
rainy a day never were invented. Yet I have not ventured to see Mrs. Jordan* nor 
to skate in Hyde Park. We had other guess winters in my time I— fine sunny morn- 
ings, with now and then a mild earthquake, just enough to wake one, and rock one 
to sleep again comfortably. My recoveries surprise me. more than my fits ; but 1 am 
quite persuaded now that I know exactly how I shall end : as I am a statue of chalk, 
I shall crumble to powder, and then my inside will be blown away from my terrace, 
and hoary-headed Margaret will tell the people that come to see my house,— 

“ * One mom we miss’d him on the ’custom’d hill.’ 

When that is the case, don’t take the pains of inquiring more— as I shall leave no 
body to return to , even Cagliostro would bring me bock to no purpose.” 
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A SPECULATION ON FRANCE. 

In one point I perfectly ajijee with your ladyship : every morning when I wake, 
and France rushes on uiy mind, 1 think 1 have been dreaming ; nor can 1 at once 
conceive so total an inversion of a whole nation’s character. Perhaps it is but 
a blopdy fashion, momentary, like their other modes ; and when they have deposed 
their monarch, or worse, and committed ten thousand outrages, they will rebound to 
loyalty, and out of penitence, confer on whoever shtftl be their king, unbounded 
power of punishing their excesses.” 

buukb’s ‘reflections.* 

‘‘ One word more about Mr. Burke’s book : I know the tirade on the Queen of 
France is condemned, and yet 1 must avow 1 admire it much. It paints her exactly 
as she appeared to me the first time 1 saw her when dauphincss. She was going 
after the late king to chapel, and shot through the room like an aerial being, aU 
brightness and grace, and without seeming to touch earth v&ra incessu paiuit dm ! 
Had I Mr. Burke’s powers, I would have described her in his words. I like ‘ the 
swords leaping out of their scabbard ;* in short, I am not more charmed with bis wit 
and eloquence than with his enthusiasm. Every page shows how sincerely he is in 
earnest— a wondrous merit in a political pamphlet. All other party writers act zeal 
for the public, but it never seems to flow from the heart. That cordiality, like a 
phial of spirits, will preserve his book, when some of his doctrines would have eva- 
porated in fume. Lord Stanhope’s were the ravings of a lunatic, imagining he could 
set the world on fire with phosphorus. Lord Lansdowne, I hear, said there was some 
good sense in that rant. How fortunate that Price and his adherents were intoxicated 
by their own hopes, and flattered themselves that Europe was in so combustible a 
temper, that by throwing their farthing squibs from a pulpit, they should set even 
the country in a blaze, and like the wretches hanged last week for burning houses, 
should plunder some silver candlesticks from the altars in our churches, to which the 
rujhts of men entitle them. That proclamation of the ‘ Rights of Mon,’ is ipso facto a 
dissolution of all society, into which men entered for the defence of the rights of 
every individual. The consequence of universal equality would be, that the indus- 
trious only would labour, the idle not. Who then would be to maintain the inactive ? 
Must the produce of the labours of the laborious be shared with the indolent ? Oh, 
but there should be some government— then the governed would not be equal with 
the governors but it is idle to confute nonsense ! All the blessed liberty the French 
seemed to have gained is, that every man or woman, if poissardes are women, may 
hang whom they please. Dr. Price adopting such freedom, opened the natiou^s 
vtyes—Honi soi qui ma ly pense /” 

THE QUARREL OF FOX AND DURKE. 

“As to Mr. Fox, I own I think the tears he shed for having hurt Mr. Burke, were 
an infinitely nobler peace offering than a recantation coujd have been. Who weeps 
for his friend, feels ; who retracts his opinion, may bo convinced, or from art ur in- 
terest may pretend he is convinced ; and that recantation may be due to the public, 
without being due to his friend, as no friendship binds one to think exactly like one’s 
friend on general topics ; and therefore to shed tears for having disagreed, was a 
greater sacrifice than retractation ; and in that light I admire Mr. Fox’s temper more 
than Mr. Burke’s. This is being very imi)artial ; for though with Mr. Fox I admire 
the destruction of despotism, 1 agree with Mr. Burke in abhorring the violence, 
cruelty, injustice, and absurdity of the National Assembly, who have destroyed 
regal tyranny for a short time, and exercise ten times greater themselves ; and I 
few* have ruined liberty for ages; for whet country will venture to purchase a chance 
of freedom at the price of the ruin that has been brought on France by this 
outrageous experiment. 

We must stop for the present. Biit other passages on French affair^ 
will be well worth quoting hereafter. — Examiner^ May 6. 
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Dr, Hoffmeister's Travels^ ^c , — Thibet 

There is a short review of this work in the London Literary Gazette 
for April. — ^We prefer however giving our own extracts in a fuller and more 
connected form. 

Dr. Hoffmeister is a very pleasant and lively writer of travels, of which 
our readers have already had a specimen from his letters in our second 
No., in which mention was made of Alexandria, Ceylon, and Lucknow, 
The present work is a fuller account of his travels in this country, consist- 
ing of a trip from Calcutta viS, Gy ah to Nepal, and thence to Agra, Delhi, 
Meerut and viA Naine Thai, across the hills towards Thibet — thence his 
return to Simla, finishing with a detour to Ferozepore, and the actions of 
Moodkee and Ferozeshah, at which the lamented author fell, whilst accom- 
panying his patron, Prince Waldemar of Prussia. In our present No., we 
intend accompanying the Doctor and his party in their four months* trip 
across the Himalayas’ snowy range, to the borders of Thibet, commencing 
at the more interesting portion of his journey, after the first ascent of the 
hills had been overcome, and they had arrived at the village of Mookba ; 
here false reports reached them of the difficulties of reaching the Thibet 
frontier ; — 

“ Here at Mookba, all our preparations have been made for our further journey 
across the nearest frontier pass, that of the Neeluno, into Thibet. Stores of meal 
and rice, and pack-sheep for their transport have been purchased, and an agreement 
has been made with the necessary number of coolies. It is indeed rumoured that the 
head Mandarin of the district which we shall first enter, has given orders to break 
down the bridges in the neighbourhood of the border villages ; but wc put no faith 
in such reports.” 

Their departure from Mookba having been much delayed by native 
intrigues, they at length got fairly off : — 

“ In short, so many obstacles presented themselves, that Ilis Royal Highness at 
length resolved, instead of penetrating by way of the Neelung Pass into Thibet, and 
advancing by a road which traverses that country into Kunawur, to proceed directly 
to that province by one of J;he mountain passes.” 

Their ascent of the Himalayas was along the valley of the Goomty. — 
They fall in with a flock of wild sheep ; — 

“ We were now on the left bank of the Goomty, onco more climbing a steep 
ascent, and crossing a multitude of small rushing torrents. Many a smooth acclivity, 
overlaid with masses of travelled granite, added to the difficulty of the path. From 
the top of one of these we caught our last glimpse of the Ganges ; then the forest 

§ rew thicker, and the ground more level. Hazel-nut trees, from three to four feet in 
iameter, were, with the birches, the most prevailing wood. The former are here 
called “ Sherolif* and bear short, rounded, thick -shelled nuts. We marked the traces 
of the plentiful nut-harvest, which the mountaineers had recently gathered in. A 
species of juniper, TViroo,” — from the berries of which an intoxicating drink is 
prepared, forms the underwood. After threading our way along one of the principal 
lateral glens, we halted upon a meadow covered with rich grass two feet in height, at 
a lovely and enchanting spot named Bcjnkara. But even this resting-place did not 
satisfy us : we quitted the pleasant shade of the birches, and descended into the glen 
of the Bootoo Gadh. It is a rapid stream, full of rocky debris. Its icy-cold water 
reached up to our knees as we wadod through. Immediately after crossing it, we 
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scaled an abrupt and boidder-covered height ; half way up, wc reached the region of 
Alpine prairies clothed with (all grass and beautiful umbelliferous plants. One of 
these latter (the “ Eutllach”) is remarkable for its extremely spicy fragrance. 
sappy stalk is commonly eaten, and has a most agreeable flavour. 

** Our tents wore at last pitched on one of these elevated prairies above the limit c»f 
arboreous vegetation, whicn here gives place to an Alpine flora only at a height of 
eight thousand feet. Our encampment was surroundec^ by a perfect garden of sweet 
dowers, — splendid Anemones, beautiful varieties of Potentilla, Epilobium^ Liiium, 
At>tcr, and, somewhat higher up on the rocks, the exquisite sky* blue Papaver 
Alpimtm, of the Himalayahs. A lofty but gently rising mountain ridge, from which 
murmuring brooks innumerable trickle down, bounds this stretch of meadow-land, 
the name of which is Foolal Dauoo. We had scarcely taken up our quarters thei'o 
when there appeared, on the sun-lit hill at the foot of which our tents lay, a large 
flock, at least eighty head, of wild sheep f** BhuraP).* They were sprightly, active 
creatures, leaping merrily about ; among them were some rams with large and 
powerful horns, ifot long afterwards, we observed a second, somewhat less numer- 
ous, flock, grazing still higher on the mountain pastures ; they seemed to have no 
shyness, and allowed the sportsmen to approach close to them. Unfortunately, not 
one was killed, and the report of the guns, which doubtless they had never heard 
before in their wild home, put to flight the whole flock ; swift as the wind they 
vanished behind the crest of the ridge. ^ 

“ Those animals, for which I had hitherto sought in vain, live close to the boun- 
dary of everlasting snow, and only visit the lower regions from time to time. They 
have a very thick, reddish brown fleece, with black shaggy wool on the breast, and 
horns twisted spirally, which, in the older rams, are inclined far outward. The 
Frince told me that lie had seen one ewe, which had a lamb beside it, make the most 
tremendous bounds to drive away an eagle that had attacked its young one. 

“We were much favoured by the weather at this place ; the air was clear, and, 
after the sun had set, we saw the peaks of the snowy mountains still glowing in the 
lingering radiance ; soon how'ever it became sensibly chill. 

“ The height of this spot, obtained by thermometer, is eleven thousand two hundred 
and seven ty-two feet above the sea,” 

Throughout their journey, they went by extraordinary tracks, many of 
which would appear to persons not under similar excitement and thirst for 
travel, impracticable to all but the mountain goats : — 

“ We scrambled up and down on the lofty masses of debris, forced, in the inter- 
vening hollows, to wade through the many tributary streams of the Goomty, keejiing 
that river itself constantly to our left hand ; neither bridges, nor even trunks of 
trees to supply their place, are found here. The water of these streams is icy cold, 
and often flows so rapidly that we had difficulty in keeping our footing as we 
passed through. 

“ At length, after sliding down an abrupt declivity consisting of crumbling clay and 
loose fragments of granite, we reached the first bed of snow, which covers the Goomty 
for the distance of several miles. We crossed over it, and proceeded, on the surface 
of the snow, along the right bank of the river. The snow-bridges of the smaller 
streams having fallen in, we were soon obliged to return to the opposite side ; there 
our path, after traversing several mountain meadows, wound up to a great height, 
scaling a rocky acclivity. 

“ We were perpetually sliding back upon the wet grass, and a full hour of tedious 
climbing had passed away, ere we arrived half-way up the hill, at the base of an 
over-hanging precipice of granite, which, although the level space below was limited 
enough, aflPbrded some slight shelter to our party from the ice-cold rain. We halted 
here. Our naked coolies cowered around us, shivering and their teeth chattering 
from cold. It proved however actually impossible, with our coolies and baggage, to 
pass the night on this platform of only ten feet square. There was not room aufH- 
oient to allow of pitching our tents, and not a spot was to be found in the neighbour- 
hood bearing the most distant resemblance to level ground,— nothing but rugged 
acclivities and precipitous cliffs on every side. 


Meiitiuncd by some authors as the Asiatic Argali, or Ovis Ammon*** — Tb. 
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“ Count O , meanwhile, had gone in search of a better resting-place. The 

wind was every moment becoming colder and more piercing, and our limbs more and 
more benumbed ; and still no messenger arrived to announce the discovery of an 
encampment-ground. Thus an hour passed away in dreadful discomfort and sus- 
pense ; at the end of that time one of the guides returned, to conduct us to a spot 
which he had at length found. 

“It was nearly dark from tl^e heavy rain ; we stumbled on, — following our guide, 
over the almost impassable mountains of debris,— so stiff from cold that, when we slid 
down, it was scarcely possible for us to rise up again, and our benumbed hands almost 
refusing to grasp our much-needed mountain poles. At length we reached the spot 
selected as our resting place, a somewhat less steep declivity, above the deep glen of 
the Goomty’s parent stream. Our tents were pitched as well os could be managed, 
but the rain poured through them on all sides. Before our camp-beds could, with the 
help of large stones, be set up, another hour and a half had elapsed, and we had not 
3 ret got rid of our drenched clothes. As to establishing any thing like a comfortable 
abodie, such a thing was not to be dreamt of for this night ; and the wood we had 
brought with us was so thoroughly wet that it would not ignite. At length, after 
many vain attempts, a feeble flickering flame rewarded our perseverance, and, cherish- 
ing it into a small fire, we boiled our own chocolate, the t!ook being ill from the 
cold, and incapable of doing any work : but neither chocolate nor brandy,— in which 
last we indulged more largely than usual,— succeeded in thoroughly reviving the 
natural warmth of our frames. 

** 1 was scarcely in a state to make any measurements of height by the thermome- 
ter, however the result of my calculations, such as they were, was an altitude of eleven 
thousand seven hundred and nineteen feet above the sea. 

** The night was passed by no means in the most agreeable manner. At length 
however morning dawned, and the rain ceased. We now perceived that we were on 
the right bank of a large river, bridged over by beds of snow. It is the central 
parent stream of the Goomty ; the confluent on the right-hand side descends from the 
** Snofc Lakes'^ There also a path leads across ; but it was not selected for our 
course, being reckoned the longest and most difficult. I was unable to obtain any 
accurate information as to what these snow lakes really are ; we probably lost a 
great deal by not visiting them. 

“ A bright and serene day, with a sunshine most welcome at such an elevation, 
favoured our ascent of the pass which now lay before us. We soon arrived at the 
snow* bridge over the rajJid river, beyond which we ascended without intermission 
over a naked waste, covered with travelled blocks, among which an argillaceous 
schist, with a ferruginous tint, chiefly predominates, though with a copious intermix- 
ture of fragments of quartz and of granite. 

“ As for plants, a very small remnant of soil, on the margin of the numerous 
rippling brooks, is all that is left for them. This narrow border is adorned with 
dwarf yellow Botentillas, and Banunculuses ; while the stones are clothed with 
mosses and with black-edged, yellow lichens. 

** Not a living creature is be seen in all this death'Uke solitude ; no feathered 
songster enlivens, with his joyous warbling, these desolate and rugged cliffs, nor these 
wild wastes, whose dreary expanse is broken only by huge erratic blocks. From 
time to time indeed, I watched the flight of a few beetles, but their monotonous hum 
soon died away in the silent air, leaving only a more intense feeling of solitude behind. 

At the end of one hour’s march, we had already reached the first broad field of 
snow ; before entering upon it we had to ascend a hill of travelled stones, from which 
we obtained a bird’s-eye view of the broad valley through which we bad just passed. 
To our right and left lay extensive moraines, those dirty glacier masses, loaded with 
argillaceous and stony fragments. 

We now proceeded to traverse the immense and shining field of snow. In many 
places it as so soft that we sank in it up to our knees, and a most fatiguing march 
we found it. The ruined heaps of a fallen and shattered rock rise like an island in 
tins ocean of snow ; we halted upon it to rest ourselves and gather new strength. 

The confluent of the Goomty, whose course we were following, had long ere now 
disappeared beneath immense glaciers and masses of show. Only in some few spots, 
where deep crevices and formidable chgsms were to be cleared, wc heard the roar of 
its waters in the unseen depths below 
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We overcame however all these obstacles, and reached the further end in safety ; 
but a long and toilsome ascent yet remained to be accomplished, before we could gain 
the summit of the pass. We were forced to scale thb precipitous wall of a vast gla- 
cier, while the wild wind was continually pouring down upon us showers of small 
stones, from the lofty, needle-liUe pinnacles of rock, which, weathered and worn by 
friction, towered on our right from amid this sea of ice. At the end of four hours, 
the Prince, the guide and I gained the culminating point, without suffering much from 
the difficulty of breathing, and the feelings of indisposition caused by the “ mountain 
sichnesa.^' A naked pyramid, consisting of broken masses of white granite, domineei^ 
ing high above all around it, forms the apex of the mountain ; making a wide circuit 
round a towering crest of snow, we scrambled up to its base. It consists entirely of 
huge rocky debris, and fragments of from three to four feet in diameter ; water was 
trickling down on all sides, although there was no snow lying upon its summit. From 
this point, our guide pointed out to us the path followed by the English traveller, 
Mr. Bailey ; it lies farther westward, tracing the course of the western tributary of 
the Goomty. The point on which we stood, on the other hand, had never yet been 
trod by any European explorer. According to my measurement, the head of this 
pass, — the name of which is Lama Kaga, — is fifteen thousand, three hundredand fifty- 
five feet above the level of the sea ; the conical apex rising above it, I should estimate 
to be at least from three to four hundred feet more. 

Nearly an hour and a half passed away before the van-guard of our troop of coolies, 
with their load of baggage, arrived at the head of the pass. They were in a deplorable 
condition, andsuftcring, as was also our interpreter, Mr. Brown, from headache, which 
they described as intolerably severe. Anxiety, debility and sickness are the other 
symptoms of the disease, known here by the name of “ poison, or “ Moondara'* 

Travellers among these mountains ascending within the limit of eternal snow, are 
generally attacked by it. It showed itself among the coolies even half-way up the 
pass. They take, as an antidote, a paste prepared of the small sour apricots 
("“ Choaroo”) which I before described, the kernels being bruised, and mixed up 
with it ; it has an unpleasantly sour taste, from which it derives its name of “ Khutai. 

When, after long delays, the whole train of coolies was at last assembled at this 
point, the guides, who meanwhile had been exploring, with a view to our onward 
march, returned with the assurance that it was impossible to advance farther in the 
same direction, recent avalanches having formed a perpendicular precipice of from 
five to six hundred feet. We satisfied ourselves, by ocular demonstration, of the 
truth of their assertion ; the snow-field had fallen ofi‘ abruptly towards the hollow on 
the opposite side. How then were we now to descend, with our half-dead coolies, 
into this profound abyss ? No expedient remained for us, but to clamber in a wes- 
terly directi on, over the cone, and thence to endeavour, by traversing frightfully 
steep banks of snow and ice, to effect a descent. 

We set out on the march, and had scarcely gained the highest point, when a chill 
and soaking mist, gradually changing into a violent hail-shower, enveloped us in a 
gloom so dense, that the pioneers of our long train were altogether cut off from the rest. 

Everything however conspired to make us earnestly desirous of reaching the foot 
of the mountain with the least possible delay ; for the day was already on the de- 
cline, and it would have been utterly impracticable to pursue, amid the perils of dark- 
ness, a march itself so replete with danger. As little could we, without risking 
our lives, spend the night on these heights. Our guides, themselves apparently 
anxious and perplexed, were urged forward with the impatience of despair. 

We arrived in safety at the base of the first snowy steep ; hut here we found that 
the lowest, and unfortunately also the most abrupt declivity consisted of a smooth 
mass of ice, upon the existence of which we had by no means calculated. We forth- 
with began, axe in hand, to hew steps in it It was a plaiufully tedious operation ; 
and, while engaged in our fatiguing labour, we were obliged, hanging over a giddy 
abyss, to cling fast with our feet and our left hands, leat we should lose our hold and 
slide down to the bottom. This did indeed all but happen to the Prince himself ; 
his pole however, furnished with a very strong iron tip, checked his fall. I too slip- 
ped, and darted down to a considerable distance but fortunately, with the aid of my 
** alpenstock” I contrived, in spite of its point being broken of^ to keep myself in an 
upright position. Thus the Prince and I, accompanied by the guides, arrived pros- 
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porously at the end of the ice, and reached a less dangerous surface of snow ; but 
not a creature had followed us, and the thick rimy snow that darkened the atmosphere 
prevented us from casting a look behind, towards our lost companions and attendants. 
One of the guides was sent back in quest of them ; and it turned out that the cooliOs 
had refused to descend by this route. Neither money nor cudgelling seemed now to 
be of the least avail. 

At length the snowy showpr somewhat abated ; the curtain of mist opened for a 
moment, and we descried, standing in a line on the crest of the ridge, from which 
we had descended an hour before, the whole array of coolies. Not one of them could 
muster resolution to venture upon the icy way; they looked down in despair. When 
they perceived us standing below, a few of the most courageous,— urged on by 

Count O with voice and stick, — at length agreed to follow in our steps. They got 

on pretty well as far as the smooth icy precipice ; but here several of them lost their 
firm footing and slid down the steep descent with their heavy burdens on their backs. 
It was a frightful scene, and, to all appearance, full of danger, not one of them 
however met with any injury ; even Mr. Brown, whose shooting descent from the 
highest part filled us with terror, — as he slid down a distance of at least a hundred 
feet, into a crevasse, in which he was appai’eatly engulfed, — was at last brought to us 
safe and sound with the exception of considerable excoriation and torn raiment. It cost 
half an hour, however, to hew a long flight of steps for him in this icy wall. During all 
these proceedings which occupied more than an hour, the Prince and I were standiiij^ 
at the foot of the declivity, up to our knees in snow, exposed to a freezing blast and 
to incessant sleet, but most heartily were we rejoiced, when at length all our people 
were gathered around us, without one broken neck or limb. The coolies had latter* 
ly given up the attempt to scramble down the fatal precipice of ice, and had glided 
down “ a la nwntague liusse** abandoning themselves to^their fate. 

The remainder of our downward way was through hilf-melted snow, and unattend- 
ed with any considerable danger, until we arrived at the top of a mound of travelled 
blocks about three hundred feet in height, by which we must needs descend, to 
reach the glen below. Here our coolies seemed to lose every spark of courage ; 
some howled and wept aloud, others threw themselves prostrate, with their faces on 
the ground. What was now to be done ? Who could have brought himself, in such 
circumstances, to have recourse to blows with these poor, suffering creatures ? Our 
last expedient, to bring thorn to their legs again, was to relieve them of all the bag- 
gage, each one of our party carrying a share of the load on his own shoulders. It was 
no very arduous undertaking, for the most ponderous article, — to wit, our tent, — we 
bad been under the sad necessity, as it had become thoroughly wet and very heavy, of 
leaving on the summit of the ridge. This good example produced the desired effect ; 
the bearers advanced immediately, and, — with the exception of a few who were ex- 
tremely ill,— at a more lively pace; thus the joyful prospect opened upon us, of 
reaching a night’s quarter below the limit of perpetual snow. 

This glen is chocked im by a glacier, covered with a great quantity of travelled 
stones, — many-coloured senist, resembling sandstone, of every shade from a deep pur- 
ple to a yellowish red, and often not unlike rotten wood. The side ramparts of the 
glen have a worn, broken, desolate air that makes one shudder. We proceeded down 
a gently inclined plane, traversing now solid, or partially melted snow,— .now masses 
of ice, — furrowed with deep fissures and fathomless chasms. Streams of water had 
worked out for themselves channels on its surface, and were murmuring along at our 
feet, while we could catch the hollow roar of rivers in the depths below. 1 was muoh 
struck and surprised here by the sight of multitudes of dead locusts, strewn in masses 
on every side ; they must have lain there since last year, if not longer, for I sought 
in vain to recognize in them any one distinct colour. 

After about an hour and a half, we reached a turn of the glen, where, gliding 
down a wall of ice covered with fragments of stone, we at last set foot on terra 
firmo. This was the terminal moraine of the glacier, and we now perceived the 
river, about thirty feet wide, which, after flowing on beneath the superincumbent 
mass, rushes out furious and roaring from its vast prison, by a low-arched glacier- 
gate. We followed its course, along the left bank, on which here and there bridges 
of snow yet remained. At length, at a second turn of the glen, the cliff-embosome<l 
valley of Bissahir suddenly my stretched before us in the rosy illuminatLoii of a 
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splendid sunset, the snow-capped peaks veiled in an airy drapery of mist and golden 
vapour, through which their ciearlj^ pencilled summits shune forth in peerless miyesty. 
We had now arrived at our resting-plaCe. 

After resting one day, he says. — 

We were now compelled in the first place, on starting the following morn- 
ing, to make a circuit to the source of the impetaouB|3nsrA,* as there was no other 
means of gaining the opposite bank. We were therefore forced to bestow all our skill 
and pains on cutting out a path for ourselves, across the towering glacier from which 
it rises. Bach one gave a helping hand in the arduous labour or hewing out steps 
and transporting the baggage. The passage occupied three hours, and was not without 
danger, especially on the highest spot, beneath which the main branch of the 
Suspa rages along *, for there the loose blocks of stone mipht so easily have been 
dislodged from their positions on the polished heights of ice, that we could des- 
cend from the many little eminences only again “ d la Montagne Jluase'* Soon 
after we had crossed this glacier, the rain recommenced ; the people most to be 
pitied as suffering from its ejects were the unfortunate bearers, who had to carry the 
tent, heavy with accumulated moisture. After an hour*s march over level wastes of 
ddbris, we were detained by a new obstacle. A rapid and greatly swollen stream, 
flowing down from the lofty beds of snow on the right bank, cut off our path. We 
spent three hours in traversing the rugged mounds of loose blocks which form the 
ramparts of its little glen, before reaching the snow-bridge, which spans it higher up t 
having crossed it, we returned down the other side to the edge of the Buspa. It was 
not possible to transport our tent by this route ; we wore obliged to float it through 
the stream by means of ropes, and what little of it the rain had yet left dry, Was in 
this transit completely soaked. The eight coolies too who had the charge of carry- 
ing it, w'erc dragged through the river in a similar manner. 

The valley now became wider, and the bed of the river flat and sandy : to counter- 
balance this improvement, wo found ourselves in a perfect net-work of little brooks, 
in wading through which, the rushing ice-cold waters often reached up to our knees. 
They all belong to one group of springs, the name of which is Nittal Nuddy. We 
crossed a larger brook by means of a hastily constructed, very frail bridge, formed of 
trees found on the spot. Beyond it the valley expands to a width of several thousand 
paces, bounded on either side by gently sloping hills : the snows on their summits 
were yet unmelted. Endless heaps of mountain-wreck, extending along these parallel 
ramparts in wild and sterile desolation, give to the scene a character of awe-inspiring 
melancholy. The bottom of the valley, along which we were proceeding, consists of 
a level bed of clay, clothed with fresh and verdant grass. One spot, where the river 
makes a bend, and a lofty impending precipice offers some shelter from the wind, 
appeared to us perfectly adapted for a comfortable encampment. 

On the following morning also, (the 17th of July) our path was at first easy and 
pleasant, lying through beautiful meadow land : soon however the scene changed ; 
the narrowed glen was now hemmed in between steep acAilivities covered with debris 
and crowned with savage frowning rocks, broken into dark clefts and furrows. The 
snow and ice have committed fearful ravages here ; the mountain summits appear as 
though all the mightiest powers of nature had vied with each other in the effort to 
shiver them into fragments ! 

We scrambled up the steep bank overhanging the river ; suddenly, we beheld at 
our feet a yawning abyss, nearly a thousand feet in depth, appareutly excluding all 
prospect of advancing farther. Evidently a huge mass of rocky wall had here given 
way, and precipitated itself into the deep below. It seemed impossible to descend 
without endangering our lives, for in no part did the rock afford a spot, on which to 
rest one’s foot. A chamois would have found it a perilous path ! But what was to 
be done ? — we must find our way across. The ^ide first made the experiment, 
placing his foot warily on stones that projected here and there ; we followed, one by 
one, with great CAUtion, and actually reached the base without a single accident, although 


* Buspa is the name given to this river in the maps ; our guides called it Kerzam 
Nuddy ,~^ Vf . Hoffmeister, 
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the fragments, constantly detached from the mass of loose blocks, were rolling down 
under our feet, and every gust of wind hurled down upon us showers of small stones. 

No form of rock among the mountains can be so difficult and irksome for the 
traveller to scramble over, as this loose erratic debris, in which granite, schist and 
pebbles, all conglomerated with very loose earth, form lofty mural precipices of the 
most treacherous kind. Hocks, be they ever so steep and high, may, if one is not a 
victim to giddiness, be scaled oi^ descended in safety ; but on heights such as these, 
where all firm footing fails, where each projecting stone yields beneath one’s tread, 
and rolls down with stunning velocity, every scramble is a most hazardous adventure. 

** The convoying of our baggage down the side of this chasm cost us g^at labour ; 
we were once more forced to leave our tents behind us, now saturate and more 
heavy than ever with rain. 

“ The worst part however was yet to come,— a mound of boulders, along which we 
scrambled, at a height of some four hundred feet above the river, constantly exposed 
to the danger either of shooting down into the stream with the loose blocks, or of 
being buried beneath the perpendicular walls of crumbling stone and clay, which 
threatened to give way at the slighest touch. 

“ How thankful were we then, once more to set foot on a beaten path, how 
enchanted to welcome the first birchen bashes 1 There yet remained indeed a great 
number of narrow deep-cut ^Icns, where mountain-torrents must needs be passed either 
by throwing across them bridges, formed of trees dragged to the spot with great toil, 
or, where no wood was to be found, by wading through ; these hindranccss wore 
however more time-consuming than dangerous.” 

They arrived, however, safely at the village of Chetkool, which, with the 
costume of its women, is thus described : — 

“ Chetkool is a pleasant village, surrounded by terraced rocks, adorned with eme- 
rald crops of wheat. Wc already marked the thoroughly Chinese character of the 
architecture, both of the temple and of the houses ; and in fact this place has much 
intercourse with Thibet. Its temples are dedicated to the Lama-worship. That 
besides which we pitched our camp, stands upon a basement of stone, and has a broad 
portico, supported by beautifully carved wooden pillars ; a quantity of wood -carving, 
especially dr^ons* heads, adorn the corners of the roof, and a number of the twisted 
horns of the Bhural sheep arc hung upon the walls. In front of the temple stands 
a smaller edifice, resting on nine pillars, and. containing an idol-figure, which on our 
establishing ourselves beside it, was withdrawn The houses, about twelve in number, 
are almost all built of wood, the narrow interstices only, between the beams, not 
broader than the beams themselves, being filled up with stones : the roofs arc flat. 
On one side of the building, the trunk of a tree, — with steps hewn in it, leads up to a 
balcony with a balustrade of varied and fanciful wood-carving. From it is the 
entrance to the family apartments. Most of the dwellings have a sunk story, with 
small, low doorways, probajjly leading into the store-rooms. 

“ On the balcony of the first floor, we usually saw the women sitting, for hero they 
do not conceal themselves, as is the universal custom throughout the valley of the 
Ganges. Their costume is a very singular one. Besides the round felt hat, they 
wear, fastened on the back of the head, a large bush of red wool, below which hangs a 
profusion of thick plaits, not indeed of hair, but of this same red wool. It is a species 
of peruke, similar to that worn by Fakeers. A wreath of everlastings is twined 
round the hat. A web of woollen cloth, of home manufacture, — red, brown, or white, 
—is thrown over the left shoulder, twice wound round the upper part of the body, and 
then twisted, on the back above the waist, into a knot, from which it hangs down like 
a scarf, in drapery reaching to the ankles. A brass clasp of very peculiar form 
confines the ample folds on mo left shoulder, while the right is left uncovered. The 
lower end of the web, laid together in many plies, is bound round the waist by means 
of a girdle, and covers the rest of the figure. The whole dress is no less dignified and 
becoming, than it is elegant ; it were impossible to conceive a finer effect produced by 
such simple means. It bears some resemblance to the guise of a French shepherd in 
olden times. The physiognomy however is here marked by thoroughly Tartar 
features \ the women are, for the most part, extremely ugly ; but among the men wc 
remarked a few, who, with their long flowing black hair and noble beards, were 
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lolorably good-looking. The men alone spin the wool, and go about, as at Moohha, 
spindlo in hand, with their little basket on the arm. The women devote themselves 
t») agri(^ultural labour, and to the tending of the cattle. The breed of this place is a 
tToss between the woolly-tailed Yak ox, and the common Indian cow ; a pretty race 
of animals, rather high in the nape, and of a black colour. What a dcUcious treat for 
us once more to enjoy a drink of new milk I 

♦ 

Here, they were detained four days by native intrigue, and were at 
length ohli||fd to content themselves with casting a longing look up the 
valley, along which stretches the path leading into Thibet, They therefore 
proceeded by another path on the right bank of the Buspa. 

We now come to Sungla and its scenery — 

“ Sungla is situated upon a lofty terrace, which, jutting out at tho foot of the 
inountains, is (deft by the brooks which flow down from thorn, into four sc^parate parts, 
harthor down, on the same side of the Buspa, but on a hwel much higher than 
that of Sungla, stands upon a projecting rock the village of Kamgko. 

“ A walk through Sungla brought us into close contact with tho inhabitants. The 
leading people among them had assembled for the evening on the open space in front 
of the temple. Among them were tho “ Mookduir,'' or village ehief, and his son, 
both dislinguishod by^ the elegance of their attire. Trowsers of blue ami whit 4 ) 
striped cotton, drawn in tightly above tho ankles, a long coat of white wocdlen sLuff, 
with skirts turned back, and trimmed at the bottom with a border of red, a broad 
belt, elegant shoes and a brown cap, form their neat and pretty costume. Tho women 
wear a dress twaclly similar to that already described at Chetkool, only pretti(jr and 
finer in every respect. A small, singular-looking building, standing closer to tho 
temple, with a roof remarkable for its far -projecting, dragon-shaped points, contains 
two chests, with staves f(»r bearing them : these reminded me by their form, (»f tlio 
scripture description of the Ark of the Covenant. Another edifice, standing farther 
ba(d<, attracted our attention hy the wonderful paintings on its interior walls ; repre- 
senting, in pale brown and gray Cidours, symbolical figures of various sorts ; tlm fish 
and the drag(m occur repeatedly. On the path from the village to the “ Sangho,'' 
stands a tiny house of prayer, rudely constructed of stones : a flag is stuck up on its 
t()p, but within, it contains only a niche, in which is placed a pragiir-rglhider,” 
lliis little machine, which in form is exactly like a coffee -roaster, covered wdth hide, 
and resting on a moveable axle, is called a “ Manneh'' or, ‘‘ Lamake Marmeh** Tho 
passers-by may frequently be seen to stand still before the little oratory, and dili- 
gently to turn the cylinder, thus pc^rforming their devotions. In like manner they 
may be often seen t() pass rapidly through their fingers strings of wooden beads, of 
Chinese workmanship, a sp(;cies of rosary used in prayer. 

“ We quitted Sungla on tlu? 24th of July, not very earl^, for it was a misty morn- 
ing. Our path lay at first along the banks of the Buspa. We passed over the waters 
of a chalybeate spring, which gushes forth from under an immense block of granite 
between fields of “ IV/apar,” or “ J/adiia,” (species of Fagopgrum). Tht^ thick fog 
(excluded all view, so that, on reaching the summit of a conical mountain, namea 
Stkllinjootipi'ah, we could only see the grand outlines of the snowy peaks, peering 
dimly through over against us. The way was rendered toilsome by the numerous 
rocky chasms, where mountain torrents had cut their deep passage through the 
heights. After each one of these clefts we had a considcirable ascent ; three of them 
we had to cress before reaching the foot of the pass of IIaruno. We ascended in the 
first instance a spur of that mountain, distinguished by the name of Toka : the 
partial opening of the mist occasionally revealed to us the fine view which it com- 
mands, extending over the pass of Bruano, the towering snowy mountains on the 
other side of the river, and a number of small villages in the nearer distance. On 
tho highest ridge of the pass, we found a small level space, almost entirely surrounded 
by pyramids of stone, for the most part of very complex architecture, and fhmished 
with projections which serve as seats. This plateau is covered with a luxuriant 
Alpine flora, consisting of sky-blue poppy, rod and yellow potentillas, bmutlful 
grasses, and rhododendron.*’ 
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They then arrive at the village of Mebbar or Mebur, and witness the 
process of obtaining the Cedar oil, and exhibit a little bit of gallantry, and 
make curious notes of the Lama worship. — 

“ This village stands upon an eminence above the Sutlej, not far from the place 
where it receives the waters of the Buspa ; however, to obtain a view of the former 
river, wo were obliged to pass*ovcr a rocky height partly overgrown with bushes. 

“ Not a living soul was to be seen in the village : the very fields seemed lifeless, 
1 hough rich with crops of barley and phapur* in full ear. The Mookdiar*' was 
however at length found, and dragged home by force. He made m||iy apologies, 
nnd endt'd by .supplying us, to the best of his ability, with meal, rice, butter and milk. 
The temple-court, surrounded by an open colonnade resting on six pillars, served 
here, as at Sungla, for our bivouac. Not far from our tent stood a species of altar, 
surmounted by ram’s horns and an urn not unlike the monumental urn.s of the 
ancients. 

“I had often before this been struck by the appearance of those urns, portly in their 
proportions, rudely formed of clay, painted white, and covered over with a roof, ft 
is exceedingly difficult to obtain any information as to their meaning and use : the 
people, when we questioned them, were unwilling to give an account of the matter, 
and their replies were ludicrously evasive, -^as for instance, that “ the boys had made 
these urns,’ &c &c. It is probable that they are intended to represent some sort of 
Lama incarnation. 

“ The sons of the “Mookdinr” of Sungla, who bad accompanied us hither, now 
exhibited to us the process of obtaining the very highly valued cedar oil. Resinous 
cedar wood, cleft into many small pieces, is carefully squeezed into a new round pot, 
in such a manner that nothing can fall out when the pot is whirled round and round. 
It is then turned upside-down over a copper bowl set in a little pit, every opening 
being filled up with small stones and moss. Round about the pot, a heap of billets of 
wood is piled up so high as entirely to cover it, and kept burning for fully two hours. 
Next morning the little pit is opened, and the copper vessel removed, in which the 
cedar oil is found to have gathered, in the shape of a thin liquid substance resembling 
tar. It fetches a very high price here, and is used as a medicine, internally and ex- 
ternally, in cases (jf intestinal disease and in eruptions of the skin. 

“ There was at this place a lack of coolies, and many things required to be put in 
order, for which reasons we did not set out on our march very early on the morning 
of the 2.5th of July. A number of really pretty young girls were standing in readi- 
ness to transport our heavy baggage ; at first we hesitated about accepting of them 
as bearers ; however, we were assured that such was the custom here. So, recon- 
ciling ourselves with a good grace to so agreeable a change, wo acquiesced in the 
appointment of this extraordinary retinue, which, particularly as contrasted with our 
former troop of filthy coolies, savoured not a little of the romantic. A few of th<»se 
damsels had very beautiful^eyes, and their characteristic costume,— the long cues of 
hair with the bushy tuft of red wool, the small, brown, felt cup lined with red, stuck 
in a most coquettish manner on one side, the graceful drapery, with the peculiar 
bunchy knot behind, and the shining brass ornament fastening the folds on the cloth- 
ed shoulder, — set off their beauty to the best advantage.” 

They pass through the village of Rogee and Barung, which lies in the 
heart of the Neoza Vine Region, and reach Pooaree, which is beautifully 
situated, and make a further note of Lama worship — 

** The situation of Pooaree, embosomed amid vine-clad hills, where many a tall 
stem, loaded with rich foliage and exquisite grapes, has been trained into a shady 
bower, is romantic in the extreme The village occupies the only bare and unfruit- 
ful spot in the neighbourhood, a bold rock jutting out into the bed of the Sutlej, on 
which it is perched at a height of a hundred and fifty feet above the river’s deep, dark 
pool. The high houses, neatly built of beams, with intermediate stones, stand so 
near each other as to leave only very narrow lanes between ; their upper stories are 
adorned with balconies, and their doors guarded by long chains, which can be drawn 
tight and held firm by those sitting upon the balcony. At the entrance of the village 
stands a great Lama-Temple, with its small, pillared structure close beside it, in 
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whirli are kept the kottle-drums, and a sort of enormous trumpets,— instruments 
used here in religious ceremonies. Large prayer-cylinders, “ Manneha^** are seen in 
every place; here they are made of wrought copper, and covered with Lama charac- 
ters. Here too, we again saw, in great numbers, those white, rude, loam-built 
domes or urns, before which, as Lama worshippers, the inhabitants perform their 
devotions. We are told that written rolls from the grand Lama are placed within 
them ; the}' arc hero called “ Chosden'^ or “ Chokhden.^' • 

“ From the top of aclitf, over against Pooaree, we en joyed, for a long while, the pleas- 
ing view afforded by the groups of neat house.s surrounded by smiling vine-howera 
and verdant ^rn-tields, — th(^ frowning rocks in the back -ground, crowned on their 
summits with dark cedar forests, —while the light clouds flitted a(‘ross the silvery 
peaks of liaklunf), f “ Jteddang'^) in the far distance, and we were refreshed, after our 
(lay’s fatigues, by the s(fft and balmy breath of evening. Already the valley was 
veded in twilight, when the Lamas (Priests) of the temple appeared, with their long 
rod mantles thrown round them in imposing drapery, and eommonced, m honour 
of the IVince, a strain of melancholy singing ; first, a leader gave forth the melody, 
as if intoning a Latin prayer ; then the whole chorus, consisting of four other 
v»»ices, joinecl in chanting the respon.se, as in the “ Jti\ywnsorium** of a Roman Catholic 
church. The se(!nc produced a wonderfully grand and solemn effect. It w'as long 
before we could Hunimon resolution to quit this enchanted spot ; and we did not 
return until a very late hour to the shady walnut trees under which our tents were 
pitched. 

“ Our next day’s march (the 26th of July) began with the tedious passage of the 
Sutlej, here ninety paces wide, which was accomplished by means of the rope-bri(Jge. 
We were bound by a woollen rope to the crooked pierce of wood, and thus we moved 
slowly along to the opposite shore. We managed the matter tolerably well our- 
selves, but the transport of our baggage after this fashion occupied an immenso time. 
It was most piteous to see the unhappy sheep,— our yet living victuals,— hanging by 
only one leg, and thus drawn across the raging stream. A large dog too, which ran up 
to us at Bariing, and has followed us ever since, was sent across in the same manner, 
amidst tremendous howling ; scenes which caused, as you may imagine, abundant 
laughter. The impudence of one of the coolies was however no matter of laughter 
to me ; for I saw, from the other side, without any power of interfering, that he was 
coolly cutting off the new rope from my tin trunk, and pocketing it ; the distance 
was so grent that, though 1 could distinctly see the proceeding, it was impossible to 
rocogiii/e the thiof’b face.” 


Arriving at Kongee, he describes a Lama Temple — 

“ The most tioiisiderable edifice at Kongee, is the “ JDeval,** or Temple, of that 
p(M‘uliar style of architecture, universally prevalent in the higher mountain districts, 
which are peopled entirely by Lama worshippers. High walls surround a quadran- 
gular court ; contiguous to it, but without windows, are the actual temple buildings 
with flat slated roofs, supported by elegant pillars of cedar-wood. During Divine 
s(*rvico,— if such a name can be bestowed on the chanting of the prit^sts,— the interior 
of I he temple is illuminated with lamps. The people themselves take no further 
active share in the matter, and indeed, with the exception of the turning of the 
jraytT cylinders, I have witnessed nothing like a religious ceremony among them, 

“ In the m.'ddle of the court stands a diminutive wooden sanctuary, of thoroughly 
Chinese architecture which in the Kunawur district bears the name of a “ ChopaV* 
It is open on all sides, and contains a space of from fifteen to twenty feet square, the 
h(‘ight being generally about fifteen feet. From eight to twelve elegantly carved, 
sejuare, wooden pillars support a broad over-hanging roof, with four corners in the 
form of dragons, or other monsters of wonderful device, turned upwards ami ftirnishiid 
with wooden bells. The floor is just sufficiently raised above the ground to allow 
of one’s sitting comfortably upon its edge, and altogether the building affords a conve- 
nient resting-place fur travellers, sheltering them at any rate from rain; and wo were 
never hindered from taking possession of it ; whereas the temples are invariably 
closed against foreigners. In the temple-court at Kongee stands a large baldachin 
of red silk, an abundance of gold and silver tinsel is hung round it, and on its highest 
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point, waves a large yak-tail* Within, there seems to be not an article save the 
silver vessels of the temple.” 

He gives an account of the speculation in the Grape trade at Simla, 
and the method of irrigating the terraces — 

“Our path,— here very steep, and rendered slippery by the fallen leaves of the 
cedars,— soon led us above the wooded region, and we found ourselves upon a well- 
made and carefully kept-up road, the dak-road to Cheenee. It has been made, for 
the distance of at least a hundred miles, across the roughest mountain country, by a 
company of British merchants, simply on a speculation, for the sake of carrying 
grapes with the greatest possible expedition to Simla, from the few places whore they 
are successfully cultivated ; they arrive at that station fresh, and in excellent condi- 
tion. A contract has been entered into with the authorities of the district, accord- 
ing to which the grapes arc packed by people appointed for the purpose, and trans- 
ported from one village to another. Each station is fixed, and the Dak has scarcely 
arrived, when the Mookdiar makes his appearance with fresh coolies, ready to for- 
ward the grapes without a moment’s delay. Thus they travel on from village to 
village, till they reach Simla. The baskets, in which they are carried, are long dos- 
sers, or back-baskets, pointed at the lower end. Cotton is sent up the country for 
packing them ; in this the grapes, gathered not in bunches but singly, are packed in 
alternate layers. When they come to table at Simla, they have by no moans the 
tempting appearance of a handsome, full-grown cluster, but rather resemble goose- 
berries ; an immense quantity of them is however disposed of. 

“ In this grape trade, to which the Rajah of Bissahir presents no obstacle, a single 
English merchant is said to realize, in the course of each season, a profit of four 
hundred pounds sterling, and the demand for grapes is greater than the supply. It 
is strange that the llaiah knows all this, and yet it never occurs to him that ho 
might carry on the traffic in this article with the low country on his own account, by 
which means he would make much larger gains, as the grapes are his own property. 

“ On this levelled road, still bordered for some distance with detadied groups of 
pines and cedars, we advanced at a very rapid pace, so that within half an hour, the 
village of Cheenee presented itself before us. Well contrived water-tremffies extend 
on every side down the slopes, for the purpose of irrigating the numerous cultivated 
terraces, or of turning little mills, called “ Pandchcrkifs.*' The latter are at present 
in full activity. A “ Pandvheckid^ consist-s of a tiny house, scarcely large enough to 
admit of two persons standing in it. The water rushes with great violence from a 
wooden conduit, upon a wheel which moves horizontally, its broad fellose being 
placed obliquely like the wings of a windmill. The rudely fashioned axle bears, at 
its upper end, the circular mill-stone, which is kept in constant motion by the revolv- 
ing of the wheel. In these mill-boxes, — for houses one can scarcely call them, — 
may generally be found an individual of the fair sex, busily engaged in removing 
the flour, and in pourkig in the corn. The water-channels, formed of cedar- 
wood, are manufactured with extreme care. At the places where our road crosses 
their course, they are interrupted, in order to leave a free passage ; but the current 
of the water is so rapid, and its impetus so great, that it shoots from one conduit to 
the other in a strong, unbroken line, like a ray of light, which struck me as a most 
singular appearance.” 

At Cheenee they expected to have found horses from Simla awaiting 
them for their further journey ; but the treacherous natives were again too 
deep for them ; — his opinion of them is not much better than Mr. Ac- 
land’s — 

“ Cheenee was the place where we had hoped to find our horses awaiting us for our 
further journey ; but one only of the “ chuprassies*' who had been despatched with 

• The English call this article of luxury “ cow-taiV" One would fancy, from such 
a name, only the ^easy whisk of our own domestic cows. This, however, is the bushy, 
white tail of the Yak-Ox^ which is in universal use throi^hout India at the tables of 
people of any distinction, as a weapon of defence against mes.— W. Hoffmbistee. 
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them from Gowanna, made his appearance ; he alleged that he had left them all in the 
lurch to come on more quickly to meet us with part of our bagga^. He was imme* 
diately sent bock, to bring the horses. In all probability he had been endeavouring 
to advance his own interests bv this manoeuvre, for it is impossible to place confidence 
in any of these Hindoos, when they are left without surveillance. They are all 
rogues, and never fail to pilfer when a good opportunity oflPers,” 

Hence they determined ascending the course o£ the Sutlej as far ns they 
could possibly penetrate, and proceeded through Koshmee and Pangee 
which overhangs the river — 

“ Immediately below the village, at a frightful depth,— two thousand feet at least 
lower than the point on wliich wo stood, — the Sutlej makes a bold sweep among the 
frowning crags. From time to time the thunder of its waters resounded even to this 
distance. Waterfalls leap down into its vortex from the opposite bank, shining like 
streaks of silver amid the sable woods. High above the gloomy forest region, we 
perceived a little village scattered among verdant terraces, on the face of a rugged, 
and prodigiously lofty cliff. 

“ It were impossible to describe the strange effect produced by these rock -built 
villages, when seen from a distance : they scorn to hang among the crags, like swal- 
lows’ nests under the oaves of windows. The narrow paths, by which their inhabi- 
tants ascend, appear like a vein of coal on the face of a smooth precipice. Ona can 
scarcely believe it practicabh?, in such situations, for men to till, to plough, tti (iarry 
on labour of any sort, without tumbling,— plough, oxen and husbandman, — into the 
deep abyss. Yet there these simple mountaineers establish themselves, and pass the 
rest of their days over-hanging these chasms, the mere crossing of which seems a 
break-neck adventure. A water-spout, a snow-drift, or an avalanche, might annihi- 
late dwellings and fields by one fell sweep. 

“ The api)earance of these bold eyries is however on nearer inspection somewhat 
different from what one had expected -, there is in fact a sutticiency of firm ground fur 
the building of half-caverned houses, for the laying out and cultivating of tcrraccul 
fields. On the other hand, the villages on the opposite cliff appear from this side uo 
less critically balanced, and their access no less impracticable. 

“ The village, whoso picturesque position as viewed from Pangee led to this digres- 
sion, is named Pookijanee,” 

We have a humorous scene with a burlesque Jemedar and a hit at 
smokers — 

“ Our “ Zemindar,'''— oj\^ of the most burlesque figures that can be imagined, exact- 
ly like Pantaloon in the pantomime,- was already bustling about in the greatest 
fuss, to drive, or rather to halloo forward, our coolies ; for his sonorous bass voice is 
the best part of him. During our whole mountain tour, ho was continually to be 
heard shouting and blustering ; and evermore to be seen 19 a state of super-acti\ity, 
as though our intere|^ lay nearer his heart than words could tell ; nevertheless, we 
were abominably ill provided for by him ; for, in spite of his stentorian voice, he 
accomplished very little unless he was constantly watched. 

“ The conceit of the man was really prodigious ; he was vain in the first place, of 
his small foot, of which he made a perpetual parade in the moat elegant, gold-ernbroi- 
dered ladies’ slippers, courting admiration, and swallowing the most egregious doses of 
flattery, without a moment’s doubt as to its being genuine praise ; then of his mous- 
taoMos, from which he carefully twitched out every grey hair ; and lastly, of his 
snow-white garments of finest muslin, and his gracefully twisted turban. Ilis vanity 
could fail not to meet with full many a rub from the heavy rains and the rough 
mountain-paths ; and indeed it was here peculiarly out of place. He loved to hasten 
forward some distance before us, that he might be able to smoke his pipe of tobacco 
at his ease, for which purpose alone he keeps two special servants ; one to carry 
his large hookah, the other, a vessel full of water, ready to furnish a supply for it 
at any moment, for water is not always to be found here. 

** Tobacco-smoking is here, as in India, a universal custom : those who are unable 
to procure a hookah, even of the simplest form,— which consists of a cocoa-nut-shell 
with a small clay pipe fixed upon it, -supply the want by making a hole in the moist. 
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loamy soil, to serve as a pipe-bowl ; a pipe passes into it through the ground, the 
mouth-piece above being a stalk or hollow twig, through which they inhale the 
tobacco* fumes, with such violence indeed that they are often seized with 'fearful fits of 
coughing, and convulsive vomitings ; for they swallow every particle of smoko. 
Those who have not already an aversion to tobacco -smoking, would certainly acquire 
it here, on seeing this most abominable form of it.” 

Our attention is again called to the curious Lama worship of these 
mountaineers, and their superstitious customs — 

** Not far from the village of Pangoe, — ^the beautiful landscape of which was, alas ! 
entirely concealed in heavy mist when we quitted it, — my attention was again 
attracted by those curious, portly-shaped, loam-built urns,* marking the dominion of 
Lama-worship. They are rudely formed lumps, — urns, or bells, or whatever else they 
may be designated, — sometimes oval, sometimes spherical, measuring from two to 
three feet in diameter, and painted white on the outside. They stand on a basement 
of masonry two feet high, and are covered with a roof made of boards. 1 made 
repeated and strenuous endeavours to discover whence they derive their origin ; but 
to every enquiry as to their signification, I received the laconic answer, — “ God — 
the same reply which invariably cuts short all investigations concerning their temples 
or other holy things. These urns are constantly met with on all the roads and in all 
the villages, and persons may be seen praying before them, as at the way-side 
oratories in Roman Catholic countries. That which appears to mu the most likely to 
be true of all the contradictory statements made to me on the subject, is that they 
contain prayers written on scrolls, and signed by the Grand Lama at Toshoo Loorn- 
buo-t 

“ In some places, these urns are constructed of stones ; in others again, of a sort 
of basket-work of twigs ; but invariably they are plastered over with loam, and paint- 
ed white. It was not till we advanced farther, that I saw them regularly arranged in 
rows of three, each urn having its own distinguishing colour *, one yellow, one grey, 
and one white. In ascending the Sutlej, the first of wiose curious objects is mot with 
not far from Cheeneo, that place apparently marking the boundary of Lama- worship. 

“ No less stranger and mysterious than the Chokhdens are the “ Manneh Padde- 
hungs” which begin about the same place ; they are piles of stones regularly put 
together, in form somewhat like long, narrow altars, the upper surfiioe being covered 
with polished pieces of slate, each of which bears the following inscription in Thibe- 
tian characters, *’ Om man nek padeh ho kitng^f. Some of these graven stories are 

* Their name was, at this place also, variously pronounced ; sometimes “ Chokh- 
den'' sometimes “ Chi’Adcn,'' with every intermediate gradation of sound. — W. IIoff- 

MEISTER. 

t Not the personage usually known as the Grand or “ DalaP' Lama,, the Pontifical 
Sovereign of Thibet, whose residence is at Lassa ; but the “ T^hoo Lama,** protect- 
ed and worshipped by the Chinese Emperors of the present dynasty. The aescrip- 
tion given of his capital, its temples and monasteries by Captain Turner in 1783, in- 
dicates great spiritual power, but nothing like magnificence. The number of 
“ Gi/longs** or monks, in attendance at daily prayer in the groat “ Goom/ni,*^ or tem- 
ple, was said to amount to 3,700, the nunneries being on an equal scale. Until the 
Nepaulese invasion in 1790, the territories of Teshoo Loomboo enjoyed unbroken 
peace, without the protection of any armed force. Since that date, the bonds of de- 
pendence on the Celestial Empire have been greatly tightened.— Tii. 

t Properly these words are,— “ Om Mane Padma houm” 

“ Oh precieux Lotus I Amen.” 

These sacred and mysterious words are held in veneration not only by the Bud- 
dhists, or Lama-worshippers of Thibet and Kunawur, but by those of Bootan. Mr. 
Hamilton mentions that in the latter country they arc inscribed on most public build- 
ings, frequently also engraved on the rocks in large and deep characters, and some- 
times even rendered legible on the sides of hills, by means of stones fixed in the earth 
so as to form the letters, and of so great a size as to be visible at a considerable dis- 
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porfcct master-pieces of sculpture ; others are merely scratched, as though they were 
the productions of children. With few exceptions, they are all engraved with the 
same characters : the above-mentioned syllables contain the initials of all the princi- 
pal divinities of the pantheon of Thibet ; however, even the priests could enlighten 
me only as to the “ Afa,” which is said to stand for Mahadeviy and the “ Pa" which 
si^^riifies Parvati. At all events, it is a very easy and passive mode of performing 
d(>votions ; for the prayer is entrusted to a stone, which lasts as long as the life 
tlio worshipper, and is preserved and cherished as a memorial of his piety, long after 
he has mingled with his kindred dust. 

“ These accumulated massf^s of prayer-stones are regarded with the deepest venera- 
tion by the Lama worshippers, and increasingly so in proportion to their sisse. No 
one ever turns his left side towards one of these monuments ns he passes by, but 
always studiously contrives to leave it on his right hand. For this reason there aro 
always two paths made besides the little heaps, one for coining and the other for 
going. Jnst beyond Pangee, w'C wore struck by seeing tlic first of these piles of 
stones. Wo- did not find any again till we reached the other side of the pass, which 
we soon afterwards ascendcMi” 

Having reatdird the tiny hamlet of Jengcra they are met hy the per-, 
severing amhassadors of the llnja of Gurwal, with whom they changed 
presents — 

“ Our resting-place near the cow-hoiiscs of Jengera was not more than from a thou- 
sand to fifteen hundred feet below the pass, which we now saw rising before us in its 
naked and rugged grnndeiir. For some time, we forced our way through the thick 
and thorny bushes of juniper and cypress, till at last wo entered upon th(‘ actual 
ascent of the pass. The lower part of it is a steep and difficult inoim tain-path ; soon 
however we rcaclu‘d a broad road through wild pastures, enamelled with the most 
beautiful, fresh, Alpine flora : here for the first time I saw gentianas, which I had 
missed on all our jirovious wanderings among the Himalayas, and near them, a rich 
profusion of red and yellow potentillas, dark blue forget-me-not, thyme of most 
uroinatic fragrance, mint, and, last not least, lading its charms under huge blocks of 
dark granite, that lovifiy cerulean Alpine-poppy of the Himalayas. Who could have 
imagined that those hanks of primitive rock, so naked and desolate when viewed 
from bencatli, would prove to he thus exquisitely adorned I But we had been no less 
clecjeived, owing to the clear mountain air, regarding the nearness of the head of the 
pass ; the sun had risen far above the i<5y needles of Kiildun", and its burning roys 
had become very oppressive before wc gained the nearest height. We had imagined 
that the ascent of the whole pass, — the name of which is EuRExaKUAL,— was now 
accomplished, when suddenly we beheld its culminating point in tlie distance before 
us ; for it was a mere out-post hill that we had climbed. Inuring two hours more, 
we niountod higher and higher, on paths, most delightful certainly, and adorned with 
lovely Alpine tlowcrs, but no less toilsome than charming.* 

“But what a surprise awaited us on reaching the highest ridge I A single, sharply- 
drawn crest of white granite, destitute of all vegetation, (such are all the loftiest 
ridges of the Himalayas, — cme cannot even walk along them), now rose before, us ; ut 
one spot only there is a passage broken through it, a narrow' opening like a sort of 
gate. The instant we entered this, the most magnificent Alpine panorama, beyond 

tance. They are moreover connected with another singular custom mentioned by the 
same author. He inlbrins us that “ a white silk scarf is an invariable attendant on 
every intercourse of ceremony in Bootan and in Thibet, and is always transmitted 
under cover with letters. The manufacture is of a thin texture, resembling that sort 
of Chinese stulF called * pelong* and is remarkable for the purity of its glossy white- 
ness. This scarf is commonly damasked, and the sacred words are usually near both 
ends, which terminate in a fringe. The origin or meaning of this mode of intercourse 
has never been ascertained ; it is esteemed of such moment however, that the Hajuh 
of Bootan once returned a letter to the resident at Rungpoor, which he had transmit- 
ted from the Governor-General, merely because it came unattended with the bulky 
encumbrance to testify its authenticity.’ — Tk. 
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what fancy could have pictured, burst upon us : the mountains of the Chinese terri- 
tory,— P crkyul, — which we now beheld for the first time. How strange, how 
interesting, the thoughts that filled the mind on thus finding oneself, as it were 
magically transported to the very gates of the Celestial Empire ! Alas 1 we knew too 
well by former experience, how securely defended these were ; so much the more 
ardent was our desire to penetrate the barrier ! so much the more vivid were our 
imaginings of the beautiful and the wondrous enclosed within I The mellow violet 
blue of the long lines of hills towering one behind another, had something in it so 
mysterious, so enchanting, that the most intense longing to see them more closely, to 
perambulate them at our leisure, was kindled in our minds. We did not then know 
how little they gain by nearer approach,— how, at last, that landscape which from a 
distance appears so attractive, resolves itself into cold, naked, ruinous-looking rocks, 
crowned with everlasting snow. We afterwards reached these heights, and so far 
crossed their barrier, that wc saw before us no more blue mountains, and even no 
more snow, — but only the monotonous horizon of that table-land of Thibet, which, 
most unpromising in its sterility and desolation, stretches far as the eye can reach.” 

After crossing the Tiqar or Leesa they arrive at — 

“ The lovely village of Lippa, to which they belong, lies between terraced fields on 
the side of a lofty rock : we ascended to it by a very considerable climb. Hero 
forest and thicket are alike wanting ; the ground is clothed with a thoroughl}* 
southern flora, such as wo did not see again before reaching the banks of the lower 
Sutlej. A wonderfully beautiful species of Capparis , — spreading its bunches of 
blossom and garlands of tender green, far and wide, — A/aW, Althea Tomi^ and 
JEchinops growing to the height of a man, with white or pale-blue flower-balls, form 
the splendid ornaments of the lofty slope. These soon give place to yellow wheat, 
and the young and verdant blade of buck -wheat, with which after the barley -harvest, 
the terraced fields are cropped, each being inclosed with a wall crowned with a hedge 
of Clematis, filling the air with a most delicious perfume. Along these walls extends 
the path, which occasionally also serves as a water-channel for irrigation. Some- 
times indeed, the water-courses may be seen suspended high above the road, resting 
on tall fir poles, — for the mountaineers bestow much industry on the irrigation of 
their cultivated lands, and are thorough masters in the art of planning and constructing 
their little canals and aqueducts. The river below is, moreover, divided into a com- 
plete system of small water-courses, each of which drives one of those small mills, — 
“ randzeckies ” — which I have already described. 

“ Thus by slow yet not tedious steps, our path at length led us to the village, which, 
quite according to the custom of our father-land, begins with a suburb of stinging 
nettles and sow-thistle. The temple, with the “ Chopal” in front of it, stands at the 
end of the lower terrace ; by far the greater part of the village being on the second 
one, immediately above it. We pitched our tents on the margin of a little rivulet 
which flows beneath the temple-lawn, our coolies taking possession of the Chopal” 

“ This sanctuary appears new, or at least recently repaired ; it is adorned with very 
pretty wood-carving, both on the corners of the roof, and on the doors : the verandah, 
formed of the most beautiful cedar-wood, with tastefully flowered patterns in the 
carved work, has an uncommonly fine effect ; not unlike,— though on a very small 
.scale,— the ideal suggested on reading the description of the temple of Solomon. 
Hangings of many colours, flags and 3 ^ak-tails, are combined in its decorations, and 
they^are employed indeed in the ornamenting of many houses here. On either side 
of the temple stands a very ancient cypress,— the two largest stems of this tree, 
that I have ever seen ; they are nearly destitute both of foliage and of branches, and 
have a grisly and haggard air. 

“ Lippa is a most animated village, A multitude of inquisitive, good-humoured, 
merry folk, soon found their way into our tent ; many sick persons too were carried 
thither, and I had enough to do in dressing wounds, applying plasters, and dispen- 
sing medicines. We saw here several Chinese from the interior of Thibet ; among 
the rest, one fat and portly fellow, a smith by trade, completely equipped in his na- 
tional costume, with his long cue of hair, and funnel-shaped cap, who repaired our 
guns and other arms with great skill. Not many of the women appeared ; those 
we did see wore well-made and prottj’', clad in the same picturesque drapery we had 
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remarked on the other side of tho pass, with the same brass ornaments which are here 
called Pttchooek,'' OT Pitzoocky On tho fair sex rests the whole burden of field 
labour and of domestic toil, while the men, ~ whose appearance is thoroughly 
Chinese, — saunter about, all the day long, smoking their pipes. 

“ Towards evening, we visited the upper village, the approach to which is by abroad 
road. As the intervals between its houses are also on a wider scale than usual, it ia 
not practicable to pass from roof to roof ; many of the dwellings arc distinguished by 
long flag-staffs, on the end of which yak- tails wave as banners ; these, if we were 
rightly informed, are the houses of the priests. The lower story is, for the most part, 
of masonry ; in its wall is a door with a round arch, opened and closed by means of 
t]w lung chain with a padlock upon it : the upper story is of wood with the usual flat 
roof, llesido the houses are little gardens with luxuriant vine-bow’crs, apricot and 
peach trees, and applo-trcos loaded with beautiful fruit. The inhabitants, especially 
the children, seemed much alarmed at our appearance, and fled, screaming, into their 
houses. 

“ It was harvest’iime, and the flat roofs, which serve for threshing floors, as do the 
trees for hay-lofts, were richly covered with wheat or with apricots. We could mark 
the merry gambols of many a group of little ones on tho house-tops : how often must 
one aud another tumble down from this airy play-ground ! doubtless, the great 
number of cripples one meets with in these parts, must be attributed to this perilous 
custom. 

“ Leaving the village to our left, we proceeded, after traversing several gardens, to 
reconnoitre, a small edifice adorned with many flags : its appearance marks it as a 
temple or consecrated spot ; it is a tasteful structure, with a slanting roof of slate ; 
all the wood-work is varnished y<dlow, while the walls are painted white ; beside 
it stands a colossal white “ Chohhdcn^' similar to those before described Strange 
sounds from within the temple now fell upon our ears,— a deep murmuring, accom- 
panied with tho tinkling of hells : amid the still solitude and solemn twilight of tho 
place, the cftect was striking and mysterious in the extreme. We had not lung stood 
there, gazing silently at the ever darkening shades of the river-glen, when the door 
opened, and an aged priest (Lama or Laniba) stepped forth, wrapped in a red mantle, 
thrown over the shoulder like the toga, lie was followed by a woman, bearing a 
finely wrought copper pitcher with a silver lip, of perfectly Etruscan form, and 
several hoys carrying large censers^ — a most picturesque group ! Tho woman came 
after us, as we wended our way along a side path, to present us with flowers, having 
observed that we had ornamented our hats with the milk-white bells of a beautiful 
species of Datura. 

“ Here again, I saw, among the decorations of the temple, wild-goats' horns of 
extraordinary size, and horns of the Snow -Gazelle , — which pass here for those of the 
female of the wild-goat, — as well as of tho Bhural. We were told that hears are 
never met with here, nor indeed in the whole country on this side of Sungla : if this 
information be correct, the sharp line of demarcation, limiting the appearance of this 
wild beast, is very remarkable. * 

On the first of August, we were in full march before sun -rise ; we were this day 
again to see the Sutlej, which, for the sake of cutting off a large angle of the road, 
we had quitted, two days before, at Pangeo. Eor some time, wo traced tho course 
of a small stream, the Mangalung, afterwards, our path led us close to the second 
Lama temple, through fields covered with wild hollyhocks, of colours as varied as 
those in our gardens at home ; next followed a steep ascent, accomplished for the 
most part by means of steps hewn in the many-coloured clay-slate. The rid^e of the 
chain of hills, which extends along the deep and narrow gorge of Lippa, is thinly 
clothed with cedars ; e\en from this height we could distinguish some few distant 
windings of the Sutlej, here called Suttcloosa. But we had a tedious climb before 
we gained the summit of the mountain, passing, as we ascended, through a small, 
solitary hamlet with an apricot-garden ; numerous flights of wild doves were fluttering 
above our heads ; the same species, which with us is kent tame in dove-cotes, here in 
all their primitive freedom ; they afforded us an excellent dinner. On the higheet 
point of this pass, which forms the wall of separation between two lateral viuleys 
watered by small streams, we commanded an extensive bird's-eye view over a great 
part of the valley of the Sutlej, with the two villages of Kola and PiLLA,-*-Uie three 
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gepurato j^oups of the snow-cappod pfiants ofPurlcyul forming: n- glorious baolc-p:rouTid 
to the north. Immediately before us, lay wild and ma‘>;niiiccnt masses of broken 
rock, and desolate, sim-scorclied niountaiua of debris, frowning, and naked save a few 
decaj^ed and solitary pines, llehind us lay the smilinp; fields of Lippa ; we could also 
trace, stretching far on the other sid(i of the village, on the rugged, boulder-covered 
steep, the zig-zag path leading to a side-valley in which is the village of Posnoo. 
To the north-west, below a gloomy rampart of vast, shattered blocks, lay the Oasis of 
KANuat : but, as the depths of the lovely and fiTtilc valley were as yet concealed 
from our view', the wdiole region wore an indescribably inidancholy aspect, one moun- 
tain range rising immediately beyond another, — wave upon wave, — all bare, grey and 
monotonous. Nevertheless, this desolation has a peculiar charm, even though, above 
Kanum, not a single stunted tree, not a shrub, is seen to break the vast wilderness. 

“ While, under the shade of the last cedar, 1 was feasting my eyes on this sublime 
prospect, there arose behind me a very melodious strnin of singing. The chorus was 
a full one ; a few voices bc'gan the air, —replete with sudden transitions and wild 
ronlad<'S, — and as its high linal note api)roach(Ml, the other voices echoed the mekMly, 
while the closing note was still sustnined. This artless song was so in character with 
the vyilde*rnesa b(*fore mo and with the dreamy thouglits and fetiings to which it gxive 
rise, that T listened to it with intense delight. The sing(T^> w'oro none other than our 
bearer- train, consisting, for the most part, of maidens and youthful matrons from 
Lippa : I gave them a few coins, to hear more of their sweii. warbling, and they sang 
from that time forw'ard, the whole way down the .steep descent, never hiudured in the 
least degree by the heavy burdens on their backs.” 

Ill this Elysium we must leave the travellers till next mouth. 

(To hv vonlhiued. ) 


La w a rti G inmd is fs, 

Vol. nrd. 

[We have received the 3rd volume cf this excellent w'ork, which has been very 
spiritedly translated by Mr. II. T. Ityde ; Ave have, in the Biography, commenced 
interesting histories of the heroines of the Itevolution of 17^9. 

The short accounts of Madam de (lenlis, and Madam di* Siacl, arc all that are given 
by Lamartine ; but of the talented and unfortunate Madam Boland a much fuller 
biography is given, Avhieli melancholy history we shall conclude in a future number. 

We subjoin from the third volume, the relation of the sieg(‘ and capture of 
Lyons, and shall follow up in our next iiuniher, the terniic account of th(» vengeance 
of the terrorists on this devoted caty, and also give Lamartine’s introduction of 
Buonaparte upon the stage of his future greatness.] 

Siege or Lyons. 

Every attempt at reconciliation was hereafter useless. Tiyons flew to 
arms, and rejecting after a formal deliberation the constitution of 1/93, the 
city at last nominated a commandant general of its forces. 

This General, whose name was until then unknowm, was the Comte de 
Prccy, a gentleman of Charolais, formerly Colonel of the Regiment of 
Vosges, belonging to that portion of tlie military nobility not yet dena- 
tionalised by emigration, which preserved the patriotism of the citizen 
united to the fidelity of the gentleman ; monarchical from honour, a pa- 
triot from the spirit of the age, a Frenchman by blood. He had served 
in Corsica, Germany, and in the constitutional guard of Louis XVL He 
mingled in one and the same respect, the king and the constitution. He 
had fought on the 10th of August with the devoted officers who endea- 
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voiired to shield the throne with their bodies. He had bewailed the death 
of his master, but had not forsworn his country. Retiring to his estate of 
Seninr in Rrionnais, he silently submitted to the fate of the persecuted 
nobility, llis friends at Lyons pointed him out to the republican commis- 
sion as the fittest chief to direct and control the mingled movement which 
li\ ons was venturing to try against anarchy. Prccy was not the chief of a 
party, but was eminently a ^varrior. Still the moderation of his character, 
ins practice iu controlling soldiers, and that skill natural to men of hia 
province, made him capable of uniting in one body all vague opinions, of 
])rcserving their confidence, and of leading them on to a particular end, 
without (lisclosing it to them before hand. Prccy was fftv-one years of 
age. iris martial hearing, open countenance, his blue and placid eye, his 
firm hnt decided smile, the natural gift of eommaud, united to persuasion, 
and his miwoaricd frame, made him a leader most agreeable iu tlie eyes of 
the [)eo[)le. 

The deputation of ly'ons went to offer the command to M. de Prt^cy. 
They found him as the Romans had in bygone days found their dictator, in 
his fields, with his spade in his hand, cultivating his flowers and vegetables, 
Precy modestly declared tliat he did not feel himself adeipiate to the part 
they had come to ])ropose to him, — that the Revolution had broken hia 
sw^ord, and age abated his fire, — that civil war was repugnant to his soul, 
— that it was an extreme remedy, which destroyed more causes than it 
served, — that in rushing headlong into it, there was no refuge hut victory or 
death, that the organised force of the convention, directed against a single 
town, must sooner or later destroy Lyons — that it Could not be concealed 
that the combats and distresses of a lengthened siege would destroy a vast 
many citizens, and the scaffold would decimate the survivors. ‘‘ We know 
it,” replied the negotiators of Lyons ; but we have weighed in our minds 
the scaffold against the oppressions of tlie convention, and we have chosen 
the scaffold.” And I,” exclaimed Prccy, “ I accept it with such nicii !” 
He resumed his coat, which was hanging from the branches of a pear free, 
returned to his house to take leave of his young wife, and resume his arms, 
which had been concealed for eighteen months, and then followed the men 
of Lyons. 

On his arrival, he put on the civic uniform, uFoiinted the tri-colonred 
cockade, and tlien, on horseback, reviewed the municipal army. The 
hatialions of paid troops and national guard saluted him with unanimous 
acclamations, 'fhe command of the artillery was conferred on Lieutenant 
(Jolonel de Chenelctte, and that of the cavalry on Comte de Viriew. This 
latter gave the most royalist significance to the rising of L3’ons. A 
celebrated orator of the constituent assembly, he had, at the commence- 
ment of the Revolution, claimed the rights of the nation, been present at 
the assembly of \ izillc in Hanphin^, demanded representation by each 
individual and not by order in the Elats Generaux^ and gone over, with 
forty-seven members of the nobility, (on the 25th of June) to the side of 
the people. Subsequently the Comte de Viriew had appeared to repent of 
these popular acts. He was anxious to support the throne, after having 
shaken it. He desired, like Mounier, Lally — Toleudal, Clermont~Toii- 
uerre^ and Cazales, his friends, to reduce the Revolution to the acquirement 
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of a right of representation divided between two chambers, in imitation of 
England. The combination of the aristocracy and democracy, moderated 
by the monarchy, seemed to him the sole Government of liberty. The 
moment the national assembly had broken the circle in which the aristo- 
cracy desired to encompass the third estate, every step of the Revolution 
had seemed to him excesses — all its acts, crimes. IJc had ejuitted it as a 
man leaves a guilty confederacy, shaking the dust from Jiis feet, and 
cursing his error bitterly. Tie had devoted himself to the restoration of 
the destroyed monarchy and religion, lie kept up a correspondence witli 
the princes. He was in Daiiphinc, his country, and at Lyons, the politi- 
cal man of the exiled monarchy. Of high blood, of proscribed caste, a 
persecuted worsliip, civil war appeared to liim thrice holy ; — as au aristo- 
crat, a monarchist, and Christian. An intrepid soldier, a fluent orator, 
skilful politician, he liad all the (|ualities of a party leader. Lyons, by 
making him second in command, revealed at once — not its avowed aim, hut 
the concealed thought of its insurrection. 

The convention, on its side, accepted the struggle with the unbending 
determination of a power, which docs not yield before the amputation of a 
member to save the body. Its country was in its eyes not a city, but a 
principle. 

It ordered Kellermaiin, General in-Cliief of the army of (lie Alps, to 
leave his frontiers and concentrate Ins forces round Lyons. Kellerinann, 
who disputed with Dumouriez the glory of Valmy, bore at this moment in 
the south the whole weight of the Austrians, the Allbroges, and the Pied- 
montese, whose forces crossed the other side of the Aljis. With a small 
body of troops Kellermaiin bore down all resistance. The small Corps 
cT Armee, which he had in Savoy showed itself like a moveable mound 
from one valley to the other, tlicn crossing over the heiglits, every where 
checked the incursion which threatened from all sides. 

Kellermann was one of those military men skilful and dai Ingin combat, 
rather formed to lead soldiers than to mingle in the strife of parties ; 
desirous of being the head of the armies of tlie republic, but not the in- 
strument of its severities. He dreaded to be styled in after days the 
destroyer of Lyons. He knew the horror which attaches in the memo- 
ries of men to those wiio have mutilated their country — the renown of 
the Marins of the south was repugnant to him. He temporised for some 
time, tried the medium of negotiation, and, whilst he was assembling his 
troops, sent summons after summons to the Lyonnese. All was in vain. 
Lyons only replied by conditions, which imposed on the convention the 
retractation of the 31st May, the revocation of all the measures taken since 
that day, the reinstatement of Girondist deputies, the disavowal of itself, 
the humiliation of the mountain, Kellermann, pressed by the representatives 
of the people, Gautier, Nioche, and Dubois Graiie, completed the blockade 
of the city. The Committee of Public Safety despatched Conthoii and 
Maignet to rouse, en masse, the departments of Auvergne, Burgundy, Jura, 
Bresse, Ardechc, and to overwhelm Lyons beneath the battalions of patrio- 
tic volunteers, whom the terror caused to spring from the earth at the 
voice of the representatives. Already from the borders of the S6ane, the 
Rhone, the mountains of the Ardeche, and the populous vallies of tlie 
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anniotit Auvergne and Allier columns, led by Rcvercbon, Javagnes, Maignet 
and (Joiithoii, advanced by eveiy byeroad towards Lyons. The peasants 
had no need of discipline to form behind troops of the line, or in the spaces 
between the camps, wall of bayonets, which now closely formed the 
blockade, and choked the city. 

Lyons had no fortifications except on the height of Croise-Rousse, and 
tlie chain of hills that run parallel with the Soane, from the rock Pierre* 
Encise, where this stream enters the city to Faubourg de Sainte Foi, 
which rises at their extremity, not far from the conlluence of the S6ane 
and Riione. A bridge, named the Pont de la Mulatiere, crossed the 
Soane at this point, and defended by redoubts, offered a formidable ob- 
stacle to the besiegers. Between the city and this bridge a narrow cause- 
nay, easily rendered imj)assable, runs along the banks of the Rliono ; the 
remaining space, which forms the point Perrache, was a low swampy spot, 
intersected by numerous dykes and water-courses, overgrown by willows 
and reeds, and which offered excellent cover for skirmishers. On the 
east, and on tlie side of the vast jdains of Dauphine, Lyons possessed 
no other dc’fenee tlian the Rhone, which, from its depth and swiftness, 
totally precludes any jiassage at this spot ; and all that was recpiired w'as 
I he erection of two redoubts, thrown up at the bridges Guilotiere and 
iMorand — the only means of communication between the city and the 
Quartier des Brotteaux and the Faubourg de la Guilotiere. Lyons possessed 
only forty pieces of cannon, with which to arm this immense extent ; 
but guns were perpetually being cast, and by the unwearied exertions of 
General PrtVy and his staff', the batteries, redoubts, and fortified bridges 
l)vebented a formidaljle show of n‘sistance to the troops of the convention. 

The besieging army sat down before Lyons in the commencement of 
August, and was divided into two camps — that of La Guilotiere, composed 
of leu thousand men, well snpjdicd with artillery, and commanded by 
General Vaubois ; this camp bordered the Bhone, and cut off' all retreat to 
the Alps, l)nu{)hinc, and Savoy ; and the camp of Mirabel, which cxiemled 
from the north ol’ the Rhone to the Soane, and threatened the Faubourg 
de la Croise Roiisse, the strongest position. 

Kellermann had fixed his head-fpiarters at the Chateau de la Pape, a 
short distance uj)oii Mirabel, on the rocky bank of the Rhone, whilst a 
bridge of boats served as a means of communication between the two 
lepublican armies. The Battalions of the Ardcche, Forez, Auvergne, and 
Bourgogne, extended in an immense line from the right bank of the Rh6ne 
to the heights of Limoiiest, which command the course of the Soane before 
it enters Lyons. But this line of troops was broken in many places by the 
advanced guard of the Lyonnese, and by tlie towns of Saint Etienne, Saint 
(diamond, and Montbrison, who sided with the besieged, and secured 
liVons for communication with the mountains of Vivarais, and tlie road to 
Paris, through the Bourbonais ; thus the field of battle extended over a 
sjiace of nearly sixty scpiare leagues. 

Ill proportion as the attacking forces took up their position, these troops 
fell back, and strengthened the army of Vr6cy ; and tlie General thus 
formed a force of about ten thousand men, who constituted the nucleus of 
las internal defences. 
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It was with them tliat Prdcy performed prodigies of tlie valour and 
constancy, and arrested for two whole months all France before a handful 
of men, and the ruins of a burning city. 

The bombardment commenced on the 10th of August, and the batteries 
of Kellermann and Yaubois maintained during eighteen days an inces- 
sant fire of balls and shells on the city ; whilst the partisans of Cluilier 
indicated, by means of nocturnal signals, the quarters and the houses for 
destruction. During these fatal niglits, the Quai de Saint (31air, the place 
de Dellecour, and the port du Tcmj)le, and the Rue Mcrciere, were set on 
fire three hundred times by the projectiles, burying beneath their ruins 
thousands of citizens. 

Tlie destruction of Lyons appeared, in the eyes of its inhabitants, the 
sacrilege of the republic ; and the whole ])opulation flew to anus ; for, after 
having sacrificed their wealth, their homes, and their altars, the sacrifice of 
their lives appeared but small. The whole of the inhabitants were divided 
into two bodies, one of whom defended the ram])arts ; whilst the otlier 
checked the progress of the flames, carried ammunition and food to the 
troops, bore the wounded to the hospital, and buried the slain. The 
national guard, commanded by Madinier, numbered thirty-six thousand 
men. It armed the Jacobins, disarmed the (Jlubists, and furnished numer- 
ous detachments of volunteers to defend the most exposed posts. Pr^cy, 
Yiriew and Cliehenctte were continually riding about all parts of the 
city, and hastening from tlie camp to the council chamber, and thence 
to the cambat ; whilst the rnnnicipal authorities, with their })resident, 
Doctor Gilibert, an ardent and courageous Girondist, liesitatcd neither 
before respousibUity nor death. 

The disarmed Jacobins still continued to plot against the safety of the 
city. On the night ofthe2'lth of August, during the bombardment of 
the place de Belleconr, an incendiary fire kindled by the hand of a female, 
wrapped the arsenal, an immense building on the banks of the Soane, in 
flames, and destroyed an enormous rpiaiitity of arms and ammunition ; 
but this calamity, whilst it weakened their means of resistance, did not 
weaken the arms or tlie liearts of the Lyoiinese ; and they made, by the 
light of the flames, a sortie, that drove back the republicans from tlie 
heights of Sainte Foi, * 

The bombardment produced no effect ; and tlie convention and represen- 
tatives of the peo])le loudly blamed the inactivity of Kellermann, whilst the 
Sardinians profited by his absence to re-conquer Savoy, Kellermann availed 
himself of tliis circumstance, and, alleging the necessity of his presence at 
the army of the Alps, demanded liis recall ; and the Committee of Public 
Safety named Doppet as liis substitute ; whilst, until his arrival at the camp, 
the temporary command was transferred to Dubois-Craiice. 

Dubois- Craned, the representative of the people, and Lieutenant of 
Kellermann, was of noble birth ; but had forsaken the royal for the popu- 
lar cause. As a soldier he wished to destroy Lyons ; but still more so as 
a republican, for lie beheld within its walls the two great objects of liis 
hatred — royalism, and the Gironde j and lie communicated a share of his 
own energy to his tioojis. 
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1 [e ordered the troops to Reverchon to attack the Chateau of la Douchere, 
whicsli was defended by four thousand Lyonnese, and commanded the Fan- 
bourg de Vaise. The next night he advanced in person, at the head of the 
l)at talions of the Ardeche, under cover of a terrific fire from all his batteries, 
against the redoubts that covered tlie Fonts d’Oullins and De la Mulatiere, 
and carried them with the bayonet, before the three hundred Lyonnese, 
wlio defended them could blow up the bridge, the Peninsula of Perrache 
was thus left open to the enemy, whilst the heights of Sante Foi were sur- 
riMidered through treason. 

The capture of these redoubts exposed the whole of the western side of 
Lyons, and Procy resolved upon a desperate effort to recover them. 

lie led on his troops to the attack ; and when his horse was shot under 
him, he rose, seized a soldier’s musket, and, though wounded in two places 
rushed on the enemy, forced them to fly, which they did, leaving the guns 
spiked, arid the redoubts demolished. But, whilst Precy was thus trium- 
phant at Sainte Foi and at Saintc Ircn^e, General Doppet, pi-ofiting by the 
opening given to his troops by the capture of the bridge of La Mulatiere, 
carried the two redoubts of Perrache, and advanced, with a tremendous 
column of men, to the lieart of the city. This completed the capture, and 
the balls were already sweeping the Quai du Rhone, when Pr^cy informed 
of this result to the republicans, returning with the fragments of his bat- 
talions from the heights of Sainte FoL crossed the Sbiliie and the city, 
rallied on his way all of his men whom he met, formed them into line on 
the Place de la Charity, covered the head of his column with four pieces of 
cannon, sent out a large body of skirmishers to the lower grounds of Per- 
rache to protect his right flank, and then advanced on the republican army 
at double quick time, resolved to repulse them or die. 

Doppet’ s soldiers were awaiting the attack ; no manoeuvring was possible. 
I'lie victory was for those most regardless of death. It was n hail of grape- 
shot, and the advanced companies were mown down by this storm of lire. 
Prucy, springing over the dead bodies with tlie most daring of his volunteers, 
rushed against the foremost ranks of the republican soldiers, and cut them 
down by the gnus as they stood. The shock was so tremendous, and tlieir 
rage so desperate, that bayonets snapped short in the bodies of the com- 
batants, and they did not utter a cry ; whilst the republicans, driven back 
into the ditches at the sides, refused all quarter, and died to a man. 

Precy, followed up his victory, drove back Doppet’s disordered lines to 
the bridge of La Mulatiere, the republicans had not even time to cut down 
the bridge after they had crossed it, and they retreated to Guilin. Lyons 
breathed again for some days ; but Pr^cy had lost in this victory the elite 
of the Lyonnese youth. Fatigue, the battle, and death, had reduced the 
(Ufenders of a vast extent of ground to three thousand fighting men* 
V^aubois, the general of the convention, did not, as is usual to besieged 
cities spare the asylums consecrated to humanity. Lyons had hoisted a 
black flag over its hospital, and the artillerymen of the convention riddled 
with balls and bomb-shells, the walls, and domes of the hospital, and the 
shells bursting in the wards, buried the wounded under the roofs where 
they had sought for safety. The course of the two rivers, and the roads, 
which brought provisions to Lyons were stopped up in every direction* 
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Provisions and ammunition were exhausted. The people murmured as 
they died at dying a useless death. The horses were all eaten, and they 
were casting the last bullets with the lead from the roofs of the houses. 
Succours were cut off by Kellcrmann. Marseilles was pacified by Carteaux. 
The fire which Lyons had hoped to kindle throughout the heart of France 
by its example, was every wliere quenched, and preyed on its walls alone. 
The whole city was one battle-field, strewed with the ruins of its edifices 
and the fragments of its population. There was only two days nourish- 
ment of disputed horse-flesh left for the population ; the distribution of 
half a pound of oats, soaked in water, ceased. (>outhon and Maignet 
addressed plausible and moderate terms of surrender to the town, and the 
popular commissiejp communicated them to the assembled sections. Tliey 
named deputies to go to Couthon’s camp to confer with the generals and 
representatives ; and they accorded fifteen hours to the city to afford time 
to those of its defenders who were most compromised to provide for their 
safety. 

On the night of the 8th of October, Pri^cy assembled his com- 
panions in glory and misfortune. He announced to them that Lyons’ 
last hour was come, that in spite of the promises of Couthon, terror and 
vengeance would enter the city in the morning with the republican 
army ; that the scaffold would replace for them the field of battle ; that not 
one of those whose functions, uniform, arms, and wounds would mark out 
as the principal defenders of tlie city would escape the resentment of the 
convention and the informations of the Jacobins. He added, that as for 
himself, he had decided to die as a soldier, and not as a victim ; that 
he should leave Lyons that night with the last and bravest of the citi- 
zens ; that he should deceive the watchfulness of the republican camp by 
crossing on the side where he was least expected, and by going up the left 
bank of the Soane by the least frequented route to Macon ; and that on 
reaching the height of Montmerie he should cross the river, throw himself 
into La Dombe, pass it, and thus reach the Swiss frontier by the passes of 
the Jura. ''Let those,” added he, "who will try this last chance of safety, 
assemble with their arms and their most valuable possessions before day- 
break in the Faubourg de Vaise, and follow me ; I will pass or perish 
with them.” 

Only three thousand men, almost all of them young, of nohle birth, and 
attached to the royalist cause, met at the spot appointed by Precy. Three 
or four hundred women and children accompanied their husbands, brotliers, 
and fathers, and determined to share their fate. 

Whilst this assemblage was slowly forming beneath the thick trees of a 
wood called Le Bois de la Claire, several hundred more were assisting at a 
funeral service in honour of their dead comrades, which was celebrated 
in a neighbouring cavern. General Virieu was amongst the number who 
received the sacrament. When they were all assembled, Pr^cy mounted 
one of the cannon, and addressed them, " I am satisfied with you, are you 
satisfied with me ?” Loud cries of vive noire ghicral^ interrupted him, 
"You have done,” continued Precy, "all that it was in human power to 
do for your unhappy city. It did not depend on me to render it free and 
triumphant, but it depends on you to again behold it happy and prosper- 
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ons ! Rernember, that in desperate situations like the present, our only 
linpe of safety is in discipline and implicit obedience to orders. I need 
say no more to you, the time passes and the day is dawning. Rely on 
your general.” “ f ^ive Lyons , exclaimed the column, as a last farewell to 
their hearths and homes. 

Prccy had divided this Corps (T armee into two columns, one composed 
of fifteen hundred men and four pieces of cannon, under his own com- 
mand ; the other of five hundred men, who, under the orders of Count do 
Virieu, escorted the women and the old men. 

The instant they quitted tlie Faubourg de Vaise, five batteries sustained 
])y rocks posted behind the walls and bridges, opened a tremendous fire on 
them. Frccy ordered tlie grenadiers to dislodge them ; and one of his best 
ofiicers, Burtin de la Riviere, put himself at tlieir head. “ Forward, gre- 
nadiers,” cried he, j)ointing to the enemy ; at this moment a ball struck 
him in the chest, and stretched him lifeless on the ground. The column 
hesitated ; but Frccy, rushing forward at the head of two com})anies, 
drove back tlie republicans. During this diversion the column passed, 
and he rejoined it when beyond the range of the batteries. 

The column at last quitted the defile, and advanced, beneath the shelter 
of the rocks that overhang the Soane, to the gorges of Saint ("yr. Virieu 
and his column were about to enter them, when eight thousand men from 
the camp of Limonest, commanded by the representative of the jieople, 
Reverchon, attacked and cut it to pieces. The massacre was so conijilete 
that no one knew the fate of Virieu. A dragoon asserted he had beheld 
him, after defending himself like a hero against several republican troopers, 
plunge with his horse into the river; but neither his body, his horse, nor 
his arms, were ever found. These circumstances made the Countess de 
Virieu, who escaped in the disguise of a peasant girl, believe for many 
years that he would yet return. 

FrOcy, alternately defending himself by means of his artillery against the 
cavalry that pursued him, and the tirailleurs from the camp of Limonest, 
who hung on his flank, attacked a republican battery, carried it, and entered 
the forest of Alix. The left bank of the S6ane swarmed with troops, 
and the only hope left the army was to disperse among the mountains of 
Forez. Frt^cy held a council of war, and informed tfiem of this resolution ; 
l)ut the majority were for continuing their flight across the Alps. During 
the debate the tocsin sounded, and the peasants surrounded the forest. A 
portion of the army abandoned their leader, crossed the S6ane, and fell 
on the opposite bank. Frecy, with only three hundred men, abandoned 
his guns and horses, quitted the Bois d’Alix, and marched for three whole 
days, pursuv?d by the inhabitants and the light cavalry of Reverchon, 
untiniis little troops, now only a hundred and ten in number, reached the 
summit of Mount Saint Roman, a lofty point, defended by deep ravines, 
and where a few liamlets still furnished them provisions. Envoys were 
sent from the republicans, who olfered all their lives except the generals ; 
but his brave companions refused to separate their fate from his ; Pr^cy 
embraced them all, took oif his uniform, set his horse at liberty and 
disappeared amidst the thickets, under the guidance of one of his soldiers. 
Soon after an officer of Hussars presented himself at the outposts. 
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“ Surrender your general, and you are saved/* said he to the young 
Reyssi(5, Pricy’s aide-de-camp and one of the heroes of the siege. “ He 
is no longer amongst us,” replied Reyssi^, “ and the proof is, that his 
horse, which he has abandoned, is now feeding there.’* “ It is false,” 
returned the officer, “ you are the general, and I arrest you,*’ at this 
words Reyssie shot the officer through the head and then placing the 
muzzle of the second pistol to his own mouth, fell dead hy his side. At 
the sound of the report the republicans fell on the remnant of the Lyonnese 
and massacred them, with the exception of a few who escaped amongst the 
thickets. 

Precy who learnt from a fugitive soldier of the slaughter of his comrades, 
wandered during three days amongst the ravines of the mountains. One 
of his soldiers, a peasant of Violay on the hanks of the Soane, at length 
guided him to a wood adjoining his father’s farm, where he concealed and 
fed him until he procured him the disguise of a peasant. When at last 
the report of the death of Pr^cy caused ardour of pursuit to he somewhat 
slackened, the general succeeded in passing the gorges of the Jura, and 
entering Switzerland, was treated in exile with the greatest respect ; he 
returned to Prance with the Bourbons, and died under their reign 
unhonoured and unrewarded. It is the nature of princes and men to 
prefer those who have shared their faults to those who have served their 
interests. Lyons gave her general a magnilicent funeral in the plain of 
Brotheaux, where he sleeps with the remains of his companions in arms. 
Civil wars leave nought save tombs. 

m( To he couiinuvii.) 


The Image of his Father ^ No. 2. Bg the Brothers Maghew. 

The 2d No. of this serial affords more amusement than the first one. 

When we left off, it had been settled that Doctor Vyse was to take 
Hugh Burgoync, who, it will be remembered, was persuaded by the cun- 
ning pettifogger to bp the locum tenens of Walter Farquhar, to the city, 
to be introduced to his soi disant parents, “ The Brigadier and Mother 
Farquhar of the Madras Cavalry” — and to let our readers at once into the 
characters of the worthy couple, we must explain that the lady was in 
reality ‘"the Brigadier” vice versa ; nevertheless human nature is human 
nature still, and Mrs, F. of course went into hysterics at the sight of 
“ her dear boy.” 

As soon as they were seated again, Hugh happened to turn his head round to 
look after Impey, who Iiad placed himself behind his chair, when Mrs. Farquhar 
suddenly called out, “There! stop like that Walter! don’t move your head an 
inch 1 Just look at him now, Farquhar, and say whether his profile isn’t the 
image of yours. I should like to know, too, whose nose that is ? Why it’s his 
own dear father’s, that it is !” she added, playfully pinching it between her 
fingers. 

By Jove, yes! cried Impey, first looking at the Brigadier and then at the 
blushing Hugh. “ Upon my word 1 never saw such a resemblance. I don’t 
think any one in a Court of Justice could hesitate to say whom he was next of 
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kin to. Only produce those two noses before Lord Denman, and I’m certain 
he wouldn’t even let the case goto the jury. Now Walter, from all you’ve 
seen of his Iiidship’s character, do you think he would ?” 

“No, if you please, Mr. Impey, sir,” replied the boy, modestly. 

“Well, 1 really do begin to fancy the rogue has got my nose,” exclaimed old 
Farquhar, who had all the time been examining it through his glasses. “ Upon 
my word, his bridge is as like mine as — a — as— a — ;” and the Brigadier in vain 
lunibled in his dull brain for a simile. 

“ As Westminster is to Hlackfriars,” suggested Impey, and they all laughed 
again at the lawyer’s jokelot. As soon as they were (j[uiet, Impey, with a 
serious look, thumped the table till the glasses clinked again, as he exclaimed 
in a determined way, “ Well, I’ve said it over and over again to Mrs. Impey, 
and I’d say it again, if I was to be drawn and ([uartered for it — that boy’s iM 
‘ image of his father ' ” 

“ So he is, the rogue ! bless his dear heart, so he is !” cried Mrs. Fanjuliar 
smiling, and playfully shaking her head at Hugh. 

“ Yes, but he’s got his mother’s black ej'es, notwithstanding ; a lucky young 
dog !” continued the lawyer, patting the boy on the head, as ho. threw in the 
little bit of llattery that he knew would be sure to tickle the lady. 

“ And I don’t tliink he’s so very fortunate, Mr. Inipey, if he has,” replied, 
the lady, languidly smiling, as she fished for a supplement to the coinpliment, 
“ Hut 1 certainly was thinking he’d got just the same fresh complexion I had 
belore I went out to that Iiorrid India, and I only wish he’d sell it me back 
again. Now what shall I give you lor it — ch, Walter Y Oh 1 Mr. Impey,” she 
aiided, turning round again to the lawyer, “you can’t imagine how a vertical 
sun withers up all the roses in one’s cheeks, and, indeed, dries one up like a 
lig.” 'I'hen again turning to the boy, for she could think of nothing else for 
two minutes together, she exclaimed, “Oh! but Farquhar, you haven’t noticed 
his foot and haml. Only look at them — a’n’t they beautifully; small 1* Now 
wouldn’t any one he able to tell from this hand that he was the son of a gentle- 
man, and that neither he nor his parents had ever been accustomed to manual 
labor ? Ah ! what a pity it is,” the soldier’s wife continued, “ that this hand 
is not destined to he one day raised in his country’s defence.” 

“Well, I’m v(’ry glad, Joanna, that Walter’s got a decent hand of his own,” 
was the only answer the Hrigadier made, “for all our family liave always been 
celebrated that way and he sank back ou his sofa again, quite oxiiaused with 
the exertion of* looking at it. 

“ Ah !” exclaimed the hnly, serious, as if propounding some weighty truth, 
“ they say it’s a wise father that knows his own ctild ; but I’m sure it ’s a 
very stupid hen that can’t tell its own chick. Now, upon my word, Mr. Impejr, 
do YOU know if I had seen that face” — she went on as she pointed to Hugh, “in 
fi crowd of ten thousand — aye, of ten times ten thousand — I should have known 
Iniii directly as my child. For there’s sometliing in a mother’s breast, Mr. 
Impey,” she added, feelingly, laying her hand on her heart, “ a small still 
voice, I may say, which whispers in her car when she stands face to face with 
her ofi’spriijg — as I do now with that boy — which whispers in her ear, 1 repeat, 

‘ That’s your child I’ ” 

“ Yes, iny dear madam,” answered Impey, drawing himself up, and growing 
eloquent, as if he were at Judges’ chambers, “it ’s a vague, indefinite feeling 
—a something that it ’s impossible to describe in words — a something, I say, 
which we men cannot understand. All we know is tliat it ’s an intuition^ — an 
instinct, if I may be allowed so strong an expression — one of those mysterious 
feelings that leaves blind and lame reason far, far in the distance. And that’s 
all that the first philosophers have been able to arrive at on the subject. Dear I 
dear !” he added, with a shake of the head almost as profound os my Lord Bur- 
leigh’s, ” instinct, take it all together, is a most wonderful thing. Here, we 
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vain, silly mortals fancy the Thames Tunnel the most extraordinary work of 
the most extraordinary engineer of the age ; and yet the poor little neglected 
busy, busy bee goes to work and beats it hollow.” 

“ Or look at the white ant with us in India, Mr. Impey,” cried Mrs. Farquhar. 
“ You should see the tunnels they will make.” 

“ Hah! very true, my dear madam ; it's all very well our cockering ourselves 
up with the belief that we rational animals are the paragons of creation, but 
you may take my word for it — we are nothing but worms after all.” 

“Very beautifully and eloquently said,” exclaimed Farquhar. “ I don’t think 
that Missionary we had on board coming home could have done it better ; and 
he used to call us all kinds of hard names every Sunday, Heaven knows!” 

“ Well, but Walter, you haven’t said a word,” said Mrs. Fanjuhar, endea- 
voring to remove the lad's bashfulness, which she 1‘elt half annoyed at. “ Why, 
what’s become of your tongue? You’re as silent, lad, as a pair of list slippers. 
Really, one would fancy you were a girl, instead of a boy big enough to be in 
long tail coats. Why haven’t you got so much as a word for your dear mother, 
whom you haven’t seen for these sixteen years — eh, Walter, love ?” 

“ Come, come, Joanna, my dear,” interiered old Farquhar, “ let Walter be 
quiet if he likes; you may depend upon it he’ll find the use of his tongue when 
he’s had a glass or two of wine with me, by and bye, and be making noise 
enough to drive me clean out of my wits, I dare say.” Then suddenly seeing 
the waiter bringing in the lunch, the Rrigadier turned upon the man, and said, 
“ There, for goodness sake do make haste with that tray, young man ! What 
on earth you’ve been doing with it all this time 1 can’t make out!” 

“It was only ordered for two o’clock, Sir,” replied the man, with his most 
conciliating smile. 

“And if it was ordered for two, what makes you bring it up at five minutes 
past ?” replied Farcpihar, pointing to the clock. Rut the fact is. Sir, you’ie 
too lazy to exert yourself in the least. 1 only wish you were a servant ol' mine, 
and I’d soon make you put forth the energies that the Almiglity has given you. 
There, put it down and have done with it, or you’ll drive mo mad to see you 
fidgetting about there in that way.’’ 

When Hugh drank the wine old Farquhar poured out for him at luncheon, 
and the soldier’s wife saw her fancied son’s eyes light up with courage, and his 
clieeks diiiqde, and his lips begin to play with merry confidence, then with the 
delight she felt as she watched his nervousness leave him, she thought he was 
just the boy she had wished her son to be. 

Impey, too, saw that wine was mounting to Hugh’s head, and fearful lest 
he might grow too talkalive under the iiillucnce of it, and then make some 
dreadful blunder or other, which would expose the whole trick, he fancied it 
was high lime to stop the lirigadier, who was about to fill Hugli’s glass for the 
third tune. So, stretching his hand out between the decanter and the glass, he 
said, hurriedly, 

“ You’ll excuse me, sir, but upon my word, I think you'd better not. 
You see you don’t know Walter as well as 1 do, and really he is so excitable, 
that if he has more than one glass of wine he goes nearly mad.” 

“ Bless him ! ” cried Mrs. Farquhar, quite delighted at the intelligence. 

“ Ah ! lie’s got his mother’s disposition, I can see and she put her arm over 
the boy’s shoulder and began telling him of all the dilferent presents she had 
brought over for him. First she pointed out to him the paroquets and the 
Indian drawings on rice paper ; then she described to him the monkey tliey 
had brought over for him, and which was coming with the remainder of the 
luggage from Blackwall ; next she ran over to him all the theatres and places 
of amusement that they would visit together, saying, that he should be her 
beau, as it was useless her trying to get Farquhar to stir a foot anywhere, for 
any thing or any one. 
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All ibis put Hugh so much at his case, that he began to like the part he had 
iindcj tiiken to act, and to feel that it really would be a very good holiday for 
him after all. So ho grew bolder and bolder, and at last, to the great j«>y of 
Airs. Farfpihar, began to say something more than a mere Yes” and “No.” 
I’ll is fn lkativencss on the part of the boy made Impey almost as nervous as 
Hugh had been before, and he sat on thorns at every word the lad uttered ; 
and though the lawycu’ was aj)parontly engaged in conversation with old Fanpi- 
har, si ill lie was listening with all his cars to every word that fell Ironi Hugh’s 
lips, so as to be ready to turn olf any unguarded slip the boy might make. 

At last young Hurgoyne had commenced telling the delighted Mrs. Farquhar 
of some of tlie tricks practised by the boys at his school, and was busy relating 
how Fred Chisholm had bored a hole in the floor of their bedroom with a red 
hot poker, right ugaiiist the door, so that they might put a stick in it and 
prevent old Vyse coming in upon them suddenly, while they were having their 
battles with the bolsters after they had gone to bed. 

“Well, and what, then?” said Mrs. Farijubar, as the boy, seeing Impey 
frowning at him, stopped short in his tale. 

“Why it was found out, and one of the little fellows of the name of Drew,” 
he continued, half hesitatingly but warmly, as he j)roceeded with the tale, “who 
was tile biggest sneak in the whole school — just because I’d merely louclied 
him on the head with ray bolster the night before — went and told Mrs. Vyse, 
out of spite to me, that ilngh Ilurgy had done it.” 

“ Oh, 1 suppose JMastcr Hugh Ourgy, as you call liim, was on your side then 
— ell, Walter?” quickly added the sharp practitioner, wishing to put matters 
straight again, and 1o remind the boy of the part be was assuming. 

“ Ibit the boy, seeing his mistake, grew nervous, and beeumc more and 
more confused, and when Mrs. Farquhar pressed him on with his tale, saying, 
“ Yes! well ! he did this out of spite to you,” the lad stammered over every 
other word as he proceeded.” 

“ So when Vyse,” stuttered poor Hugh, “ came into the school-room, you 
see — in the afternoon, you know — he came up to my form, and said— said he — 
‘ Burgoyiic, come here.’ So I ” 

“ Kemained quite (piiet. I'll bo bound,” immediately inturrupted Impey, in 
an agony. “ Hah I hah ! it wouldn’t have been (|ulte so pleasant for you tliough, 
my young Dutelirmin, if he’d said Walter Farquhar, come here.*' 

“ The bo^^’s jaw dropped as he saw the blunder he had nearly made, ami 
ihongh the Brigadier’s wife tried to make him finish the tale, still all shcj could 
get from him was that he’d tell her about it by-and-bye. 

“ Hugh Burgoyne!” drawled out the Brigadier, “.why that must be Major 
Biirgoyrie’s bo}', I suppose we must go and see him, and take him that jar of 
Mango jelly, and the letter his father asked us to bring over for him.” 

“ Boor Hugh’s ears tingled at the sound of the present and the letter from 
his father, and on the spur of the moment he forgot the part he was acting, and 
said, as he grinned with delight. 

“ Yes ! Slather always took care to send me plenty of Mango jelly.’* 

“I’m sure your father never sent you anything of the kind,” exclaimed Mrs. 
P^ar(iuhar, indignantly, “ for it was myself that sent you all your good things, 
and you never had any Mango jelly from me, that I can say, for 1 don’t think 
it's wholesome. Preserved ginger and tamarinds, now I’ll grant you had — for 
us Doctor Ross, of the 50th, used to say, eat as many of them as you like, and 
they will never hurt you.'* 

“ Yes, Walter Farquhar used to have a great many of those,” answered 
Hugh, to Impey’s horror. 

“ Why, 1 suppose Walter Farquhar had, considering, Mrs. Farquhar sent 
him as many as half-a-dozen jars every year,” replied the lady, smiling at what 
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she imagined was her son’s quaint way of speaking of himself— “ that is unless 
Walter Farquhur was stupid enough to give them all away to that young Hugh 
Hurgoyne.’* 

“ Ah ! I know what he means,’* said Impey, who had been standing on hot 
irons, expecting that every minute the whole aflair must come to an explosion, 
and was now glad that the turn which the conversation had taken, gave him a 
chance of saying a word of plausible explanation. 

“You see, what he means is Mrs. Farquhar, that he and young Burgoyne 
were partners, and used to share whatever good things came to them." 

“ Oh ! you went partners with Hugh, did you, Walter ? ” replied Mrs. Far- 
quliar. “ Then I’ll tell you what, my dear, j^ou inusn’t do anything of the 
kind for the future, for I want you to have as little to do with that young man 
as possible. Associations at your time of life, my dear, are everything. Now 
of course, knowing the Major as intimately as we do, nothing would give me 
greater pleasure than to have his son Hugh home with us for a week or so ; 
but, when we were at Nagpore, poor Major Burgoyne had a letter from Doctor 
Vyse, telling him that Hugh was such an extremely idle and badly-disposed 
lad, that 1 don’t want you, Walter to be in his company more than is absolutely 
necessary." 

The tears started to Hugh’s eyes on hearing this ; for though Doctor Vyse 
had once, in a fit of passion at some trivial fault, threatened to write a letter of 
complaint to his father in India, still the boy had never imagined at the time, 
that the schoolmaster would actually have done so. 

But Impey, to encourage the mother’s disinclination to see the boy, nudged 
Hugh familiarly under the table, and said, laughing, “Yes, I’ve always been 
told, that young Burgoyne was a regular young monkey." 

“ Yes, but Joanna, you really ought to have the young fellow home here," 
expostulated old Farquhar — “if it’s only to dinner once or twicte,” he added, 
as a thought llashcMl across his mind that he should never be able to get a mo- 
ment’s “ peace and quiet," with both boys in the house. “ Besides, how would 
you have liked it yourself, if the Major had come over and never once had 
Walter out, even for a half holiday ?’’ 

“ But I’m afraid your kind intentions. Brigadier, must be abandoned for 
the present," exclaimed Impey, wishing to prevent them making any in<|uiries 
about Hugh, “ for I remember when I went down to Blackheath that fine 
frosty morning we had about ten days back, and wanted to take Walter out to 
see the skating in Hyde Park,” and the legal gentleman grew as particular about 
the details of his falsehood, as most people do when knowingly departing from 
the truth ; “ why Mrs. Yyse, who I recollect was fiir from herself, told me in 
the back parlor, that young Burgoyne had been fetched by his aunt, in a glass 
coach, and that he had gone with her to spend the holidays at her little box, in 
Lyme Regis, in Dorsetshire." 

“ Why I thought Major Burgoyne had only got one sister,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Farquhar, “ and she lived at the Briars, near Wycomb, in Bucks. But you’re 
more likely to be right than I am, Mr. Impey." 

“ Yes, 1 believe she did live there," replied the ready lawyer, “ but you see, 
ma’am, when her father died, Miss Burgoyne——’* 

“ JMiss Burgoyne !’’ cried the Brigadier’s wife in astonishment. “ Why the 
Major told me his sister was married to a Mr. Hudson, who was formerly in 
the Custom House.” 

“ Oh indeed I then we must mean difierent persons," answered Impey, seeing 
that he had got into a mess. “ 1 suppose — not being personally acquainted 
with the lady — I ’m wrong in fancying her to be a sister of the Major’s. All 1 
know is," (though the lawyer knew nothing of the kind,) “ she is a maiden lady 
of that name, and upwards of sixty,, with beautiful silver hair, and gold spec- 
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tarlos, and wears a splendid diamond on her forcfin<i[or — so she's certain to bo 
sonu* relation of the family. And now I come to think of it, it's a cousin she 
is. to be sure.” 

“ (\iusin ! why what an odd creature that Bur^oyne must be then,” exclaimed 
the Judy, throwing up her hands, “for he’s told us over and over again, that 
Mrs. Hudson was the only relation he had in the world. But he's such a 
strange man, 1 declare there’s no making him out." 

'J'hus the day was passed, Hugh and Iinpey continually getting into difficulties, 
and Irnpey as continually getting out of them. Though, to say the truth, it 
re(|uired but little skill on the part of the expert lawyer to do so. Having not 
the least suspiciem of any trick being played upon them, and placing the 
strieti'st reliance upon the integrity of the guardian they had chosen for their 
boy, th(‘ last thing the Far(juhars would ever have dreamt of, would have boon 
that the boy they had been caressing and making so much of was not their own 
Walter. Indeed, so far from their suspecting any imposition, if any person had 
informed them of the trick they would never have credited it. And though, 
after linpey had left, Mrs. Fanpdiar once went as far a.s to say, that she never 
could have believed tliat a (‘hild of tiers would have been so timid, still the very 
next moment slie added, “ That comes, you see, Fanpiliar, of sending your 
children away from you, and having them brought up by other people.” 

'i'he lawyer, as he took his departure, formally invited Mr. and Mrs. Farqu- 
har to dine with him on the Wednesday following, and then having wished 
them good evening, he proceed(*d to shake young Burgoync heartily by the 
hand ; but in the enthusiasm of the moment at the idea of the boy having got 
so well through tlie difficult part he had fo play, the lawyer forgot himsell so 
far as to say, “ Good bye, Hugh,” and then suddenly remembering himself, 
he added, “ // — yoa young Dutchman,” giving the yiersonal pronoun such an 
as[)ii’atioii as to make it appear as he had been guilty of a grammatical error, 
instead of having addressed the lad as young Burgoyne. 

The tortures and clever extrications of the little lawyer in the above 
extract are highly amusing. But the plot thickens ; for no other than 
Major Burgoync himself, on “ sick leave,” is “ telegraphed,” and anxious 
to visit “ his dear Hugh at Doctor Vyse’s Academy !” 

The doctor is of course beside himself at this intelligence, and hurries 
off to the acute little attorney, who insists that anotlier boy be substituted 
for Hugh, and the young monkey,” fixed upon is Dando,” the ‘'Attor- 
ney’s fag,” of whom the schoolmaster is naturally tand professionally not 
over proud, because, 

“As for that Dando of yours, I declarci I never heard him speak two 
sentences together, but what he invariably, with that perversity so peculiar to 
the vulgar, would tlirow in an ‘h’ where none ought to be, and where the ‘ U’ 
ought to be, would leave it out. Now, it was only the other day — when he was 
g(>mg over a deed — 1 heard him talking about somebody and liis ‘ hairsy hexorSf 
hndmors^ and /tassigns aving and oldmg some said ouse for hever. How do you 
think 1 should like any one to fancy that a boy like that had been seventeen 
years at my school. Dh, it ’ll never do,” continued Vyse, as the recollection of 
some fresh barbarism flashed across his mind. “ Why it was only the other day 
I heard him tell Mr. Cohen he’d tor.vehim for a pennuth puddeny 

“ Well !” answered Irnpey, determined not to be beaten, “ and are you 
prepared to say ihsLtj)udden is not the proper pronunciation ? Pudding indeed 1 
is there any such verb as “ to pud,” I should like to know ? Do you say garding 
— oil ? Of course not, but you say garden ; and for the very same reason it 
strikes me that wc should say pudden instead of puddmg"' 
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“ Upon my word, you’re a wonderful man, Sam,” replied Vyse, tickled by 
Impoy s ingenuity, “ and were made for a lawyer. I really do believe you 
would prove to demonstration that black was white. Hut come now, what do 
you say to the young vagabond’s calling oysters — highslers f' 

“ Why I should say that that, like all such matters, was merely conventional, 
nothing more,” Impey replied, shrugging his shoulders, “ especially as it’s now 
well known” (though it must be confessed that Impey himself had never heard 
it before) “ tliat George IV. — the first gentleman in Europe, mind ! — always 
said pint for point. Besides, if Dando isn’t (piite so graminatiiail as you would 
like him, why won’t it be very easily accounted for by your having written over 
to old Burgoyne (as you know you did),” observed Impey, dexterously making 
use of the letter that he had only heard of for the first time the morning 
previous, “ saying that he was an idle, bad-disposed boy, and tliat j'^ou c.ouhl do 
nothing with him. So you sec, Mr. Clever, if Dando did mind his p’s and q’s 
and v’s and w’s in the first-rate style you would like him to, why it would never 
tally with the account you gave of young Burgoyne in that letter.” * 

“ This was a poser for the Doctor, who knew that he liad written the letter in 
a fit of childish anger, and was almost glad to have the opportunity of making 
his words a]>pear right.” 

Of this young monkey” we are further informed; 

A favorite trick of his, too, was to put on n modc&t look, and going up 
to some respcclaVde elderly female, in some quiet street, and touch ing liis caj), 
ask her in his civilcst manner — “ Oh ! if you please, ma’am, would you be so 
kind, if you please, ma’am, as to shew me, if you please, ma’am, the way to — 
flare up bawling the two last words out uruh'r her bonnet at tlie top of his 
voice, and then darting off, leave her to declare — “ she never saw such a 
young monkey in all her born days ” 

III his jacket poe.ket Daiulo always carried four bits of slate, conveniently 
ready, so lhal. should he be so lucky as to meet with an organ or a hurdy-gurdy 
girl, ho could pull them out, and immediately tliiow in a splendid castanot 
accompaniment. Occasionally, however, wlien his spirits were unusually high, 
he would suddenly give over, and throwing himself on his hands, stand on his 
head, while he beat lime with the soles of his boots. 

If Dando had no money — which with him was rather the rule than the ex- 
ception — he would stop tlattening his nose against the outside of a pastry-cook’s 
window, and fix his eyes upon some gentleman eating in the shop, in the hope 
that the party might take pity on his longing looks, and treat him to a cake, or 
a bun, at least. But when lie found all his looks to no purpose, Iie’d grow dis- 
gusted, and determined to have a taste, would enter tlie shop, and going up to 
the tray of broken pastry standing near the door, would dip his finger into the 
middle of a stale jam tart, and, as he sucked it, sny, “ What’s the price of 
that there damaged, Miss;'” And, with all the impudence imaginable, lie 
would remain, diving his finger into all the different tarts round the tray, and 
Slicking it afterwards, until the girl, seizing an umbrella, rushed from behind 
the counter, and put the young monkey to flight. 

But what pleased him more than all, was to go along the long line of c.ab3 
outside the doors of the theatre previous to the performance being over, and to 
wake up the sleeping drivers, by shouting out at the top of his voice, “Here, 
Cubby ! Cabby ! are you unhired ?” And when they, all alive at the prosjiect 
of a job, told him that they were, he’d only reply, ({uite coolly, “ Sorry for you 
then — hope you’ll have a fare soon, Cabby,” then tear down the street as hard 
as he could, lest any of them should be after him, and make the best of his way 
to play off the same trick a little lower down. 
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Such was the young monkey— to adopt the phrase by which the gentler sex 
iiivjiriahly called him — who in a few days was to be introduced to Major 
liurgoyne, on his return from India, as his darling boy. 

“ Impey felt satisfied that even Dando, impudent scamp as he was, would— 
in the blindness of parental affection to all faults in the real or imaginary 
o/Ispriiig — be considered “ the image of his father.” 

“ I'he less sanguine Vyse, however, trembled for the result.” 


The Out-Station i or Jaunts in the Jungle, 

f2d Notice.) 

“ Catcuiijso the Wild Elephant.” 

“ A large space of ground is enclosed in a circle by natural trees (if it is possi* 
ble to g0; them so situated), or by high poles, driven to a great depth into the 
gi'ound ; the intermediate spaces are then tilled up by brandies interwoven 
together so closely that it is impossible to sec daylight through them. An 
aperture is left at one part, Ibrmed on the principle of that in u wire rat-cage, 
very easy to enter, but the reverse to get out at. 

“ When all these arrangements are completed, the party ascend the neighbour- 
ing trees, where platforms are erected, furnished with chairs, from whence the 
.sp(^etatorvS can view the whole jiroceediiigs unmolested. 

“A well-trained ele])hant is then conducted by its keeper into the kraal, and, 
on a givcMi signal it eommenecs a series of the most pitiful moanings and 
s(*re(‘chings imaginable; — presently, out trots an elephant from the jungle, and 
holds a r/m vore intercourse with his fellow in distress. This makes the decoy 
double his lamentations, until the victim, perceiving the spot from whence the 
wailings proceed, at last discovers the aperture, ami the next moment is in the 
trap. 

“ One by one at first, but eventually in a string, the animals emerge from the 
jungle, and follow eadi other like a Hock of sheep into the kraal. 

“As soon as this is full, the miserable traitor desists from his yellings, and then 
a number of natives, accustomed to the work, and furnished willi coils of strong 
rojic, enter amongst the captives, and tie the legsol' two or three brutes together, 
whilst in a sujireme state of alarm they remain huddled together in a heap, and 
apparently looking to each other for some luminous explanation as to where on 
eui lh they have got to. It never enters their heads to break down the kraal, 
which they might very easily accomplish. ^ 

“The iiarty located in the trees sometimes take their guns to get a shot at the 
animals before they enter the kraal, but this is not legitimate sport. 

“ When each animal has been bound with cords to ’his next neighbour, other 
trained elephants are conducted to the scene of action, and one of these is 
entrusted with the tutelage of two or three of tlie recently captured ones, whom 
he immediately leads off into captivity captive should tln^y show any obsti- 
nacy or disinclination to accompany their new tutor, he indicts such a belabour- 
on the inisereauts with his proboscis, as soon makes them roar for mercy. 
'fiTe same means are adopted to teach them to work, except that one pupil is 
t hen placed between preceptors, by which means he gets a double dose of 
correction administered, and a most amusing sight is it to witness this teaehiug 
their young ideas to work at the hands of their own species.” 

A number of Naval Officers having arrived, were of course to be treated 
to an Elephant hunt, and marvellous it was, that the whole were not 
boarded, &c. &c, with as many other nautical terms as the reader may 
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desire to imagine. The intelligent animals, however, were satisfied with 
capturing the Skipper. — 

“About mid-day, Rogers found Limsclf heading a party of half-a-dozen young 
“ reefers,” as well as the captain of the frigate ; and by the trurnpetings and 
screcchings of elephants in a small patch of jungle a-head, there was evidently 
good sport in store, by using caution and not being too much in a hurry. This 
was no easy matter to accomplish, however, with a parcel of jolly sailors ; no 
sooner did they get sight of the stern of an elephant, than a most promiscuous 
volley was showered into the heads and tails of the astonished (luadrupeds, 
without doing very material damage, for the next moment there was a simul- 
taneous rush from the jungle, and away rattled the whole herd with the excep- 
tion of owe, which rushed straight at the captain of the frigate, and, seizing him 
in its trunk, made off round the plain ! 

“It was the work of a moment ; and had any one attempted to fire, the cham'cs 
were greater in favour of his killing the man than the elejdiant. All lj|^kcd on 
in dismay and horror, as they saw the old eleidiant pull up in its couRc every 
now and then, and seemingly attempt to crush its victim by kneeling on him ; 
then holding him up in mid-air again, it would ayiparently exult in its compiesl, 
and c.on tempi ate its prey with very much the same feelings as a cat does a 
disabled mouse. 


“ Some pursued tbe animal, though that was perfectly useless, and might have 
only hastened the fate of the unfortunate man already in the jaws of death, 
when a miracle (for it can be deemed little short of one) saved his life when it 
was not worth an instant’s purchase. 

“At this moment the elcjiliant had got into a corner of the plain and was 
preparing to deal the death-blow, when Rogers perceived a young elephant 
emerge from the same patch of jungle as the others had previously done ; and 
the evident uneasiness of mind that the young one evinced by its antics and its 
trurnpetings soon made him &usj)cct that it must be the calf of one of tbe animals 
that had started away, oi*, by no means an unlikely event, that it was its own 


mother that had, perhaps in defence of this very youngster, attacked Captain 
G . 


“ His plans were formed in an instant ; and the stratagem showed the extra- 
ordinary presence of mind that never forsook him under the most trying 
circumstances. 


“ riacing his two barrels within a foot of the young elephant’s neck, he sent in 
both balls ; then seizing another gun he planted one in the proboscis and one 
hehind, so that neither bit any vital part. 

“ Immediately that the youngster began to feel the smart, it set up the most 
awful yelling that ever mortal heard ; it might have been audible for miles ; 
indeed, the wonder was that so much noise could come from so small a compass. 
Another moment, and the victim would have been torn limb from limb, but 
before the elephant had succeeded in falling on him the fearful moanings of its 
young one struck its car. 

“ Dropping its victim “ like a hot potato,” it rushed furiously to where its 
offspring was still making the welkin ring with the most hideous yells, but before 
it had reached it, a ball from Rogers’s gun Lad laid it dead at Lis feet ; and 
then reloading, he at once put the young one out of its pain by sending a ball 
through its brain. 

“ G was still lying on the ground to all appearance dead ; but on reaching 

him, he was found to be only insensible, and most probably from the fearlul 
revulsion of feeling when he found he had escaped such an imminent death. A 
little brandy- and- water soon revived him, but two broken ribs and a jungle 
fever (that confined him for weeks to his bed, and was as nearly putting an end 
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to his existence as the elephant) "ave lasting evidence of the treatment he had 
received when in the animurs power.” 

Here is an unpleasant sort of boot-jack. We saw lately in the Man in 
the Moony that Yankee planters had a pleasant propensity of turning their 
niggers into boot-jacks — in Oyldli, however, they only condescend to have 
ck[)liaiits in that menial ca])acity — 

“ On one occasion our liero had enjoyed some splendid sport with a herd of 
these animals; liis four guns bad all been discharged — when an unseen elephant 
made a charge at him from the skirts of the jungle. 'I'here was no help for it, 
except to run, and for one hundred yar da and upwards Mn jor Rogers kept just 
a-hcad, feeling at every step the unimars trunk trying to insinuate itself round 
his loins. 

“A turn round a tree gave him a momentary advantage, which he made the 
most <rfhy springing up inlo tlie branches (he was as nimble as a cat, and as 
strong as a lion). One foot ho^her! and he would have been out of ibe ele- 
phant’s reach ; hut before Ikj had time to draw up his legs, the elephant had got 
one of them firmly clenched in the coils of his proboscis. Still Rogers pulled 
against him, thinking it better to have his leg wrenched from the socket than to 
fall back bodily in the aniinars power. The struggle, however, did not last 
long, for, to llui delight of the pursued and the chagrin of the pursuer, tlie 
Wellington boot that the former wore slipped oif, extricated the leg, and saved 
the life of the wearer. ( Heaven save ns front such a hootfach ! ) 

“ 'J’lie dilemma, however, did not cud here *, for the elephant tinding itsi'lf balk- 
ed of its [irey, after destroying the bool, took up its ([uarters beneath the 
branches, and kept its expected victim in the tree for twenty -four hoursy when 
the tappaly or country postman, happening to pass by, Rogers gave him notice 
of his position, and on this being intimated to the nearest village, the elephant 
was frightened away by tom-toms, and yellings. 

“Had this occurred in a deserted part of the jungle, poor Rogers would 
indubitably have been starved to death in the tree !’ 

“ ANTELOl'K HUNTING WITH THE CIIEETA.” 

“ Straining my eyes till they were nearly a (|uarter of an inch out of their 
sockets, in a vain attempt to catch the outline of some ante/opes, that I was in- 
formed were just disclosing their antlers some mile ahead, 1 was told to iiiuko 
ready for a burst, if I wanted to be “in at the death,” 

“ At the same moment, one of the bandages was*taken oil* a cliccta’s eyes, 
when, drawing himself up on his platform, ho took a deliberate look round the 
liir horizon ; at last, his head was fixed, his eyes were lit up with the most vivid 
glare, and, with a bound, he was at once upon his errand. 

“ Setting otr at a gallop close behind him, 1 was presently saluted with a quiet 
sort of a growl, by way of admonition that I was to keep my distance ; so fall- 
ing into tlie rear about a quarter of a mile, i had an opportunity of waUdung 
well the tactics of the aggressor. 

“Instead of continuing on at the same pace at which he started, the nearer he 
approached the antelope, the more he slackened his pace, until, at length, he 
settled down into a slow, crouching walk, keeping his eyes still fixed on one 
point before him. ^ 

“ There was a small ridge of rising ground between us and the deer, and on 
reaching this he came to a dead stop, then sinking on his belly, he reconnoitred 
the herd, possibly picking out a fat fellow, before he made an attack on any of 
them singly. 

“ In a second the heads of the antelopes were erect, sniffing the breeze ; they 
evidently smelt mischief, for the next moment away bounded the herd with the 
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clieeta at their heels (my Arab keeping up as best he could), at a rate that I 
have never before or since seen any thing eijual, except a swallow. 

“The locomotive platforms, that had followed us hitherto with their loads, were 
now disburdened of the cheetas, whose hoods were removed, and themselves let 
loose after the flying foe. 

“ It was a splendid sight, seeing the three%nimal3 in full chase together, after 
a herd of about twenty anteloj)es, although out of these twenty only three were 
fated — as the checta, after fixing his eye on one, never exchanges his obje(;t. 

“ The chase did not last long ; I could plainly perceive the antelopes struggling 
to keep up the running through that wilderness of sand, in which their legs sank 
deeper than their fetlocks at each stride, — whilst the full, flat “ pud” of the 
cheeta gave him a treble advantage, until, by degrees, they had receded with- 
in the reach of the nearest pursuer. 

“ Without any apparent stopping or effort, the cheetca sprang on the neck of 
thh animal he liatl marked out, who forthwith sank to the ground with his living 
burden. 

“ It was a magnificent spring! for he was running directly in the victim’s rear 
at the time he made the bouml, consequently he cleared the whole length of the 
back of the anteloj)e before he alighted on the fatal spot! 

“ One of the attendants coining up, plunged a knife into the n(*ck of the fallen 
quarry, whic-h the cheeta immediately took advantage of by thrusting in his 
nose, and taking an ajiparently most gratifying and luxurious draught of the 
warm blood that had so lately animated the still gasping deer. 

“ After this repast was finislied, the gentleman was recondiu'ted, in a very 
plethoric state, to his carriage, where having left him, wrapt in the intensest 
state of somnolency, we proceeded to look after the other animals, caeli of 
which we found in possession of an antelope, quietly keeping giiar(l until its 
keeper should arrive, and reward its fidelity with the anticipated sanguinary 
draught.*’ 

“ nTTFVALO SHOOTING.” 

“ To give an unprejudiced opinion of which was the most dangerous animal 
to fall in with in the jungle, I should decffledly say il was the hnffalo. 

“ These brutes are very plentiful in all parts of the island, but })artieuhirly so 
in tlic neighbourhood of Trincomalee, where shooting parties are sometimes got 
up for their d(*Btruction. 

“They are found lying in pools of stagnant water, with only their nostrils 
above the surface, or standing in the skirts of the jungle, and they do not 
always wait to be attacked before they commence hostile operations. 

“ One person would hare little chance against two or three buflalocs coml)incd 
against him, as they offer no opportunity of getting a shot at them in their 
charge. 

“ Springing out of tlie water as soon as they arc aware of the vicinity of an 
enemy, they pick out the nearest stranger, and poking their noses straighl. for- 
ward, so that it is impossible to get at the forehead, they bear down upon him, 
and it requires a person to have all his wits about him to avoid coming in con- 
tact with their horns ; which appendages 1 have frequently seen ten and twelve 
feet from tij) to tij), and they are the only articles in the bufliilo’s possession 
worth shooting him for, the meat being coarse and unfit for tabic. 

“If you happen to have a friend you can depend upon in an engagement with 
a butialo, your best plan is to stand the charge as courageously as you can, and 
thus give your comrade, who is at some little distance on your flank, a eJiance 
of a side shot just behind the animal’s shoulder, which will, if fired by an expe- 
rienced hand, find its way directly through the heart, and bring the adversary 
dead to the ground.” 

To the many who never see Colburns New Monthly ^ the above extracts 
from the ro-published article will have alfordcd much amiisenieiit. 
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Gaimmi in London, 

We have received the two first numbers of these new sketches of Lon- 
don Life and Character from drawings made by the celebrated French 
artist (lavarni, the originator of tjie “ Paris CJiarivari,” in, which lie has 
so admirably succeeded in hitting off the eccentricities of the French. 
During a visit to London lie employed his pencil with effect ; and these are 
now to be laid before the piihlic in a series of eight or ten numbers, eacli 
rontainiug three subjects. We perceived in the home correspondence of 
one of the papers that a denial had been given as to the genuineness of 
these sketches, hut we think there can be no doubt about it ; their style is 
entirely different I’rom (buikshaiik, Leach, Phiz, and all their imitators ; 
moreover by a ])assage in tlic Illustrated Loudon Aeivs, whose artist, of 
the scenes in the late French llevolution, Gavarni is, onr opinion was con- 
firmed, the editor having alluded to a recent visit of Gavarni to Loudon. 
Indeed Albert Smith, who edits the work w^ould not lend his name to a 
trade trick ; nor would such well known authors support it under these 
circiiinstauces. In Mo. 1, the three Scenes are : — “ Tlie Opera by Shirley 
Prooks" — “The Street Beggar,” by Angus B. Beach — and the “ (’asiuo,” 
by Albert Smith. In Ts[o. 2, we have “ Music in tlie Drawing Boom,” by 
John Oxcnlecd — “ Music in the Streets,” by Albert Smith, and “ Govent 
Garden,” by C/harlos Kenny. Of these the two by Albert Smith are most 
to our liking, we therefore give the Music in the Streets in extenso : — 

“We happen to live in a (piartor of Ijondon peculiarly favourable for studying the 
vavictu'M of the peranibulatiiig iniisicians of the thoroughfares. In this class we <h) 
not include tlie l)rar»s hands wlio take up their position in front of a gin-shop, and 
peal out waltzes, polkas, aud o[)eratic novelties, with all the force that corncts-a>pis- 
tou and trombones can give, It) large Mrroiiiidiiig crowds. ’’J’he enterprise^ in this 
ciise, is of comparative magnitude, and the niwnbers of the band have a certain posi- 
tion. Tliey may lx* semi, on other occasions, in the orchestra of the cheap public 
lifill-rodin, on board the Jliehmoiid or Gravesend steamers, or possibly heading an 
I'li'Ctit)!! proeessnm. Nay, we have at times detected Ht)me of the troupe ns beef- 
eaters, tir anomalous foreigners, in cups of sham ligor-skin, shaped like huge tlower- 
pots, and rob(‘s t)f bed-enrtain chintz (of the “ furnishud-aparUnent” fabric, which 
kei'ps clean, or rather conceals dirt, so long), blowing away all their energies in 
front of a menagerie, or dancing-show at a large fair. »They Juiv^c evidently many 
V(‘st)urces for turning their acijuirements to account, and are not specimens* of the 
tribe we are about to notice. Tlio real Street Musician depends solely upon the streets 
for his means of existence ; and they must be streets of a ceitaiii kind. 

“ Wo have said tliiit the one in which we reside furnishes us wiih good specimens. 
It leads from a great thoroughfare to next to none at all, and so is tolerably ijuiet in 
itself, although elo^e to a ruiming stream of population. The greater part of its houses 
ore let inti lodgings on the ground, first, and second floors, and this gives it a large 
iininher of inhabitants. They are mostly ipiict, stay-at-home people, either from 
inclination ov profession — the first are guided by their means ; the latter are artists. 
You may know where they live from their tali lirawing-room window rising up to the 
floor of the apartment above. In fact it is a street artistes altogether, in the general 
acceptation of the word. In summer, when the windows are open, you will hear the 
rumblings of professional pianos, or the endeavours of tenors in training to reach 
fearful notes ; you may also listen to a single violin accompanying to the tuition of a 
pupil in the mysteries of the polka or deux-temps. There are two medical men in the 
Street. One enaets the high legitimate drama of his profession— his house is solemn 
and unadorned ; the other trusts to effect and scenic display, and mounts a deep red 
lamp like a railway danger signal. There is not much traffic ; private carriages wait 
at the doors, or drawl up and down in the shade, and hack cabs occasionally sculfie 
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and chiller over the stones ; or a break makes a journey of doubtful safety from the 
livery-stables at the end : but this is all. Nor are the foot-passenf»ers very numerous, 
except on fine afternoons, and then such swarms of pretty girls glide along the pave- 
ment on their way to the West-end from the Torrington, and Woburn, and Kussell 
S(]uaro districts, that a susceptible looker-on, in anibusli behind his wire-gauze 
window-blinds, may well get beside himself, 

“ This is just the kind of neighbourhood that the Street Musicians affect, and they 
haunt it all day long. They glean more from lodging-houses than from private dwellings. 
Those who are not very well off themselves have greater sympathy with them. 

“ The first music is heard at early morning, whilst we are dressing. It is a harsh 
organ, and must be played principally to the servants who are cleaning the door-steps 
— its invariable air, “We may be happy yet,” suggesting antuiipations of the even- 
ing kitchen, swept up and clean for tea : possibly a vision of a small shop in the 
general line ; or, may be, a thought of the poli(!eman or the soldier. The sound 
vanishes, and at breakfast-time a mighty instrument drawn on wheels, reminding one 
of a (juantity of trumjiets shut up in a book-case and ground into tunes, takes up ils 
place, with two attendants, before the window, and bursts forth into the jirayer from 
“ Moses in Egypt” with a force perfectly startling. This collects a small audieiuu*, 
for there is a conjuror in the toji compartment of the cas(! who keeps lifting up two 
small eups, displaying oranges, dice, and anon nothing at all, as he bows his head 
gravely and opens his mouth. There is another cup iu the middle, which is never 
lifted up at all, but this complicates the trick, and makes it more* mystic. There is a 
singular circumstance connected with this instrument which will he worth looking- 
after. The one we speak of is accompanied by a blatde dog who really knows the 
houses fr«)m which former collections have been made, lie sits up on his hind legs 
and harks at the upper windows until the expected halfpenny is thrown out ; when 
this is done, he puts his head between the area railings, and generally obtains a few 
scraps from the servants. 

“As this monster accordion is drawm away, a singularly di.stressing noise is heard 
approaching from the other end of the street. It’ it he possible that the soutuls of 
the Tastoral Symphony can represent cortuin meteorological phonomenLi, and that 
the Lieder ohne wortc suggest their own, then may this discord depict great intestinal 
agony — the stomach-ache of unripe fruit, and bad luti on/inaue, and Italian cream. It 
comes on, and we now perceive a cripple — wh||^irefcrs the mud in the middle of the road 
to the pavement— dragging his own load on until he rests himself upon a small crutch 
like ail augur, and tortures a clarionet in the most lamentable fashion. This man's 
performance is remarkable from its utter badness, lie does not attempt to play any 
tune, but lifts up or stops down his fingers according to chance — at least so it appears 
— and alw^ays finishes on a note that has nothing at all to do with the key. But the 
noise he contrives to make is awful. If Verdi were dead, he would produce more 
unpleasant riot in the year than anybody else in the worltl. 

“ lie moves away -, and Jike the Dutch toys, in which certain objects — such as 
poultry, railway trains, boats,, or soldiers — are wound rvUiiid and round, popping up 
out of one sentry-box and ducking down into another, to the mild tinkling of certain 
phrtra and tightened wires within, another object succeeds liim. This is an organ 
again, that plays “Maid, those bright eyes,” from La uiichaugiiigly, 

Ihit it has the advantage over the very first, in possessing a mechauical attraction. 
On its top is arranged a ball-room, of high society. To the left, the Guards’ band, 
iu full uniform, is playing to the dancers ; on the right, certain distinguished guests, 
in remarkable toilets, which partake of the fashions of the inmates of Noah’s ark ami 
the small -join ted men who grind the mysterious toy -mills, in chocolate eoats and 
light green hats, are playing cards, reading the newspapers, or conversing. Qua 
revolving “ turn-table,” in the centre, are the dancers. They are performing an 
anomalous figure. It is neither a polka nor a deuo'-temps, nor an ancient waltz ; 
perhaps it is that mystic mca.sure formerly called a jig. They are mostly paired { 
out one gentleman prefers dancing by himself, and his innate politeness is shown by 
his raising his hat every time he faces the spectators. When the quadrille is over, a 
party of horse-artillery enter at a pair of folding-doors, and ride across the salle-de- 
dansc, which impresses us with the idea that the assembly is of a seditious and tur- 
bulent character ; but they go out agaia very orderly at an opposite egress, and then 
the ball once more commences. 
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“ They have scarcely departed, when the rumblings, as it were, of an approaching 
stonn, breaks in upon the feie rhampetre^ and we recognise the approa^?h of the 
Sef>t(!h itinerant bund. Three tendon -scrapers, presumed to be blind, come on, keep- 
ing close to the area railings, and making a noise more fearful even than the ninn 
with the clarionet. Yut, through it all there is some shadow of an air— some, “Tul- 
lochgorimi,” or “ Coirkio-leekie,” or “ Gillie-callum,’* or Lassie o’ Pibroch,” or 
whfi lever it means, for we must confess that Scotch terms are greatly confustid in our 
minds, from the number of “ entertainments” Mr. Wilsrin gave rise to. They keep 
doggedly on, sawing away at their instruments, and would drive their hearers distract- 
ed, (hd not a piano-organ follow them, as an antidote, with “ Old Dan Tucker,” and 
the “German Polka” 

“ We have met with enthusiasts who, in their admiration of any particular artiste, 
have followed him Jtr her about, from one capital to another, wherever their engage- 
ments led them. AVe have, indeed, known those who have been presiMit at every ono 
of .Jenny Lind’s <1vbuts in the various cities of Europe— who, enthralled by the charm- 
ing Carlotta Grisi’s impassioned Esmeralda, have been led, in a wandering truendaise, 
over jiHifty nearly tlie same ronte~who have never missed one night of Van Am- 
burgh’s daring performances with the lions, or of Palmyre Anato’s graceful leaps 
through the hoops. The performer on the piano-organ is aceompanieil by an amateur 
of similar con.staiiey, in the shape of a boy w^ith bones, who performs an ohiujato 
whenever he stops. ’J’lu y have never .spoken to one another, nor does any tolieii of 
recognition pass between them ; but the ratth* always comes in at the proper place 
with Ethiopian accuracy, and when this pitch for catching halfpence is exliaustod 
they move away, siinuliancously to another. 

“ The old air, “Hark ! ’ti.s the Indian drum !” suggests itself, as a tum-tum sound 
is next hoard at the end of the thoroughfare, and a lascar appears, in company with a 
small dark child, who strives to sing some popular street air, whilst he beats the time 
on a primitive instrument, fashioned from an oyster barrel, with parchment ends, 
after the Ojiblmwjiy pattern. The performance is not calculated b> impres.s ns with 
high notions of an Asiatic orchestra ; and is only surpassed, in lack of meaning, by 
the efforts of a revoUiiigly-dirty iLaliaii bo}^ to grind music from a dilapidated 
])iano-organ with only one or two wires remaining, which an‘ struck or not as charu^o 
direet.s. He is, to appearance, an idiot ; and the small fry of the neighbouring allcyti 
make fun of him ; but those conversant with street impostures assure us that it is a 
eajiital assumption of imbecility to provoke the alin.s of the feeble-minded. 

“ Erom the time of tlie appearance of this wretched creature, until nightfall, the 
invasion of distres.sjiig sounds still keeps on. Savoyards, with linrdygiirdios ; Dutch- 
girls, with organs and tambouririe.s, wli(» sing outlandish melodies ; single violinists ; 
Eaiida*an pipists, v\dio accompany Punch, the fantoccini, tin* mountebanks, and 
hornpipe dancers, pass before our windows without intermission. And then— when 
the lamps arc lighted in the streets and shops, and the ceaseless roar of wheels 
somewhat abates- a new class of musicians conies forth. % 

“ These have rather more preton.sions to melody than those of the daytime. They 
are found now and then with a harp in their small band ; and they perform songs 
witli voices whose wi ecks show that at one time they possessed certain taste and 
musical knowledge. We have encountered females playing the violin with no mean 
skill ; and once we remember to have seen an old jangling piano wheeled about the 
streets, on which a poor artiste performed with much ability. When these little 
groups becorr e known, they are admitted to the entrances of taverns, or the parlours 
of the lower order of pnhliediouses, and make a con.sidorable sum in the course of an 
evening ; and then they leave our street altogether. For the neutral gloom of the 
middle of the thoroughfare dues nut suit them. If tliey cannot get opposite the 
flaring gas jet of a ticketed shop, or under the bright lamp of a gin-shop, their 
chances of remnneratiun are small. 

“ Tiie history of th(‘sc warulering profos.sionals is generally told in the same kind 
of story. Possibly, at first the man is in some kind of regular employment, and a 
simple musical amateur, playing for his own amusement after hours. Gradually he 
ceases to attend to his proper business, and gets a situation in the orchestra of a 
saloon or minor theatre, preferring to live from “ hand to mouth”— a common fail- 
ing with artistic itliosyncrasies in general Here he first meets the female, who may 
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play small singing parts ; or is, perhaps, in the chorus, if the establishment is of 
sufficient importance to engage one. They marry, or establish some less reputable 
mfMage; and then the struggle for the crust begins. Several single engagemoiits are 
to be obtained at the old establishments, but none that will occupy them both. A 
singing villager may be wanted, to express delight at the of calico roses and 
papier wacAe refreshments ; or a musical chambermaid is required to sing an interp(»- 
lated ballad in what is called the “ carpenter’s scentj” of the piece, when a pair of 
flats are pushed together, nearly close to the footlights, to allow something especial to 
be got ready behind ; but the place of the second violin is occupied, and likely to 
remain so ; or vice versa. And so, after much privutioii and misery, with possibly 
an infant to add to their distress, they contrive to learn some duets and single ballads, 
and procure an engagement at a public-house two-penny concert. 

“From this moment they sink lower and lower in their wretchedness. The man 
was not a drunkard before ; but now, as soon as he has finished his dreary comic 
song, and, putting on his hat, returns to his place at one of the tables, half a-dozen 
glasses of hard ale, “ turpon tiny” gin-aud-vvater, or dark ernpyreiiinatic brandy, are 
offered to him by his admirers. Always something to drink— never so much even as 
a biscuit and cheese, or a penny ham sandwich to eat. These mixed and impure 
beverages, the tobacco-clouded atmosphere of the room, and the late hours, combined 
with the occasional wandering from one “saloon” to another, entirely destroy his con- 
stitution. lie can eat no breakfast, but he can drink — always drink — for he is alw^ays 
thirsty ; and the prima donna of the concert huddles a shawl over her worn merino 
dress, and goes out for some more of the hard ale. Gradually ho gets asthmatic, and 
can no longer sing. The female goes out by herself, and earns ten or twelve shil- 
lings a-week, the grcatiT part of which goes in drink, until her companion is pros- 
trated by delirmm tremens^ and she is compelled to stay at home with him. 

“ Heaven only knows how they then contrive to exist, for they can scarcely bo said 
to live. The relieving officer might perhaps enlighten us thereon, but relieving 
officers see so much wretchedness, that succeeding cases make no impression on their 
minds sufficiently vivid to be retailed. At length, hosvewer, the man recovers ; but 
he is no longer of any use in the coiiccrt-room. A violin is not wanted. If ho could 
play the piano, he might thump away upon the grimy keys of an old grand, accom- 
panying songs and murdering polkas between them, for half-a-crowu a-night ; and 
even this would be a chance. The woman’s voice is also gmie, togetlier with every 
trace of whatever decent appearance she might formerly have possessf'd : and so 
there is nothing left but tlie streets. And the stony-hearted streets arc heneeforth 
their only hope, until the hospital or workhouse finally receives them. 

“ If you care to make the inquiry, 3’ou will find that this is the usual story, as wm 
have stated, of these distressed artistes. Not being over -addicted to the “ humanity- 
mongery” school of vvriting, or putting much belief in the “ great wrongs” of the 
tag-rag-and-bobtail of the metropolis, we have told tlu* tale as simply as may be, 
without trying to work yp the sympathies, which have been so falsely and so 
frequently called upon ot late by literary philanthropists, that we will not run the 
chance of finding no response to our appeal. But this we will say: that if you have 
a few halfpence jingling in the pocket of your paletdt, you will do well to give them 
to these poor people. They arc not beggars : they evidently do something tor their 
livelihood; and bad as their performance may be, it has required some little 
application and intelligence to bring it to what it really is, 

*• Several old acquaintances who once waked the echoes of the quiet streets have 
gradually departed. First and foremost, we miss the ingenious professor who 
shook the liut of Chinese bells, beat the drum and cymbals with his knees, and 
played the mouth-organ all at once. He is gone, and albeit he must have left his 
apparatus behind him, no one has supplied his place. Then there was the wandering 
barytone who sang to the dulcimer, in an oil-skin cap and red whiskers; and whom, 
1? summer -tide, we can all so well recollect upon the sunny turf of Ascot and 
Egham, betwetm the ropes and the front rank of carriages. Once, too, wo liad 
monthly visits from a foreigner, who accompanied his guitar with theFandman pipes; 
but he appears no longer. And, humblest music of all, the simple pipe and tabor, that 
^.spoke the presence of the two Savoyard dolls upon the string, have departed, 
ossibly we are getting more refined in our notions, and require a higher class of 
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Mitortninment than those professors offered to us. This is very likely the case. The 
^in-shop bands and tin* lurj^e or'jfans are by no means to be despised. The gems of 
tb(' opera are promulpited by thorn about the streets; and, should the same i?nprove* 
irifuits extend in vocal os well as instrumental music, it is not improbable but thUt 
b( fort! long vagrant Daughters of the Regiment, and wandering Normas may make 
their shrill voices hoard in our thoroughfares, as the danfieunea of Covent Garden and 
the llayiuarkcit have their humble imitators on the rickety shutter or old bit of 
carpet placed upon tlie paving.’* 

Albert Smith. 

Asiatic Socicf i/s Journal for May and June, 

We have to acknowledge, with thanks, the receipt of the Asiatic So* 
ciety s Journal for May and June. 

The May No. is entirely taken up with Major Madden’s "The Turaee 
and outer Mountains of Keinaon,” which is interspersed with Catalogues 
of the Entomological, Ornithological, but chiefly Botanical productions of 
those regions ; and, as it may be supposed, is a very valuable paper, being 
the result of observations of short excursions from Alrnorah to the Turaee, 
&c., between the Kosilla and the Kalec Rivers. 

To this article we have little space to do justice. Nynee Tal, he says, 
is about to possess a course of three to four miles, unrivalled in India ; 
and he gives tlic following comparison of Nainee Thai with Simla. 

"It must be acknowledged, nevertheless, that the sense of constraint 
and confinement is unpleasant and inevitable ; no view of the snows, or 
even of the surrounding sea of mountains is procurable at a less expendi- 
ture than a clamber of a thousand feet, except to the residents of the 
ridges, who acquire the privilege at the price of a daily descent to the 
lake, unless they choose to imitate the Hindoo ascetics and perform a 
solitary penance on their " airy citadels.” In this respect, Nynee Tal is 
inferior to the other hill .stations ; its advantages consist in the exercise of 
boating ; and to those who have sufficient health and energy, in excursions 
to the many glens around, which to the sportsman, the draughtsman, and 
the naturalist, possess a richness of attraction undreamt of at Simla.” 

The following is a curious speculation : 

" Sanscrit synonymes for the Peepul are " Magbundhoo,” "liked by the 
elephants " Koonjurashun,” " food of elephants also “ Gujrashiin” 
and " Gujbhukshuk,” to the same effect which is so true that the spots se- 
lected for pitfalls are, if possible, near this or the Bur Muiiaka Sanskrit for an 
elephant, is from man, to think, to understand ; and Locke avows his opinion, 
that dogs and elephants give all the demonstrative of thinking imaginable, 
except only telling vs that they do so.” (Essay, B. ii.) The Hindoos have 
deified the sagacity of the Elephant in Gunes, and perhaps supposed that 
it was attained by feeding on these trees. Here is a rational origin of the 
Tree of Knowledge — only permitted, however, to a German Professor ! 
Milton ventures to affirm that the paradisaical Fig was no other than 
Ficus Indica, and that its leaves formed the first clothing of our first 
parents ; a moral and poetical retribution if the Banian tree may also be 
considered a tree of knowledge : “ The Brahmans,” says Roxburgh, “ are 
T^artial to the leaves of this tree to make their plates to eat off ; they are 
jointed togetlier by inkles.” Hence if existing eastern names and notions 
are to be oiir guides in interpreting the records of oriental antiquity, after 
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the method of Border and others, we must realize the Tree of Life — the 
Shujrut-ul-hynt — in Cupressus sempervirens ; Tree of Knowledge. Bodhi- 
droornn, in Ticus religiosa or F. Indica, while a new interest is thrown on 
the plains of Hindoostaii by their identification with the seat of the 
terrestrial Paradise, “ Eastward in Eden.” 

Tiie conquests of Cyrus would carry the My thus into the western 
heinisj)herc. Pliny, stating that the fruit of F. Indica is rare, and not 
above the size of a beau, adds, “ sod per folia solibus coctus proedulci 
SMpore, dignus miraculo arboris.” One of the Sanscrit names is Kriksha- 
duj), Food-tree. 

The highest point of Almorah is .0,577 feet above (hilcutta. Mnjor 
Madden says : “ The phenomena of the vegetable kingdom are anomalous, 

denoting a middle term, where many tropical plants wdl not live or flower 
from the cold ; while the Alpine ones eitlier perish or refuse to flower 
from the heat. The climate seems very congenial to many ol those from 
the more temperate regions of central America,” and he then makes the 
following unjirornising remarks, “ Such data, iortilied by experience, will 
enable us to rate at its proper worth the colonization cant, which so qtten 
fills the Gazettes, combined with the most exaggerated pictures of Uima- 
layaii resources, and the most chimerical schemes for Railways, in a 
country we are only too happy to find any roads at all. In sober 
truth the resources of the mountains arc not many, and are already as 
much developed as the nature of the country will admit ot. Consequent 
on the cost of transport, the timher, tar, iron, hemp, madder, &c., cannot 
at any remunerating price, come into competition with tlie water-borne 
articles of Europe, and other maritime lands ; or the supply already equals 
the demand. 'J'lie soil, except in the low vallies where tlie European colo- 
nist cannot exist, is generally poor, besides being pre-occiipied, and often 
exiiausted, by the aboriginal population. Of the feelings with which these 
would regard any extensive immigration of agricultural Euroj)eaus, we iriay 
judge by tlie dissatisfaction witli which they relinquished the comparatively 
trifling lauds required for the Tea plantations. The fine tracts of rich mea- 
dow, which flank the Snowy Range, are too remote for settlers, and are too 
high and too cold to ripen grain.” 

Then as Russia has teen termed a despotism tempered by assassination, 
so the Ilimalayau climate is a tropical one tempered by thunderstorms. 
It is certainly fess salubrious than is commordy supposed, and seldom so 
cool as to admit of European out-door labour. Everywhere we encounter 
miserably diseased objects amongst the natives — much to be ascribed to 
filthy habits, no doubt : — and up to 5,500 or G,000 feet, tl)e amount ot sick- 
ness amongst Europeans, though not of a serious description, is consider- 
able, and of a nature which singularly indisposes and unfits the subject for 
occupation. Such, too, is the power of the sun at all elevations, from 
April till October, between 9 a. m. and 4 p. m. that Europeans can 
rarely with impunity brave its rays.*®* The mean annual temperature at 


* On this pi)int. Professor Forbes furnishes us with some results very instructive 
to those who think that by escaping to the lliinalaya, they also escape tho In- 
dian siin, (8U[)pleir.entary Report on Meteorology, iii tho Report ot the British As- 
sociation for 1640.) 
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7,r)()() f(*et elevation is nearly that of London ; but the fact that few of the 
trees indij^enous at the altitude can stand an English winter, points to a 
signal difierencc of conditions in the distribution of Hinialayan heat and 
moisture. Dr. Koyle well observes, after the astronomers, that, in advan- 
cing north from the equator, the sun passes over 12® in the first month, 
H ‘ in tlie second, and only in the third ; and that hence, from his 
longer [jresence tliere, and the greatly increased length of the day, the hoa^ 
is more intense at the tropiq. than at the equator; at the latter, the sun is 
more or less ^crtical for about six days only; at the latter for nearlj^ two 
months. The distance of the Himalaya from the northern Tropic is not 
great ; and where we have a southern exposure is more than compensated ; 
i/iere indeed, the sun’s rays strike vertically with intolerable power, aug- 
menting in the ratio of our ascent, so that one is absolutely scorched while 
w'alking on a glacier. Wdiat a contrast also between the generally serene 
brilliant sky and extremely dry atmosphere of the Himalaya during eight 
or nine months of tlie year and the cloudy canopy which so generally rests 
over the British Llands ! The sun’s arrival at the Tropic of Cancer is mark- 
ed here by that of the rainy season, when the previously dry atmosjihere 
is suddenly, and for three months, saturated with moisture, with a sun 
potent enough to knock dowm an ox, when he does show himself, which is 
not seldom. During this jiciiod, one is alternately baked and chilled half 
a dozen times during the twenty-four hours, and that not in the low cou- 
fhied vallies, hut on ])erfectly open ridges such as Almorah, whore it is, con- 
sequently, a matter of some ditficidty to adjust one’s clothing to the frecpient 
lluctuatious of temperature, the amuial change of dress which Mr. Eortune 
describes amongst the Chinese being here diurnal. The result at Almorah, 
Kussoulee, &c , appears to be as much, though not so dangerous, sickness 
as in the much abused plains, the misfortune of which is that one cannot 
breathe there. 

If the abo\ e he a true view of the case, it appears that the Himalaya 
can never maintain an iudejiendcnt body of colonists, such as might super- 
sede the necessity of drawing recruits from Europe, or such as on an 


“ Saiissimi seems first to have thouiyht of eomparinf^ (ftgctly the intensity of solar 
lieat, at the top aiul bottom of a mountain : * ♦ * ♦ and, by experiments on the 
Craniont, to the south of Mont Blanc, he actually proved the increased intensity of 
the solar rays as wcMiscend, notwithstanding the diminution (d“ temperature.” The 
Professor himself, by “ comparative experiments at the top and bottom of a e<ilnimi 
of air 6,500 feet high, of knovMi density, temperature, and humidity, under the most 
unexeoptionable cireumstances in pciint of weather” found the loss of st)lar heat 
vertically traversing the atrnospliere to amount, at the level of the sea, to 29 per 
cent : “ a near agreement with the 32 per cent, independently determined by the 
metliod of Bouguer and Lambert with the same instrument (iietinoinetor) at the same 
time a«-ain : “ estimating the loss of radiant heat by a vcrtwal passage through the 
atmosphere at only 25 pcjr cent. ; at an angle of elevation of 25®, the force of the 
solar rays would be reduced to a half, and at 5" to one-twentieth part,” from the 
varying thickness and transparency of the atmosphere. Hence the necessity for 
shelbir^xcept in the morning and afternoon. 

“ The increased intensity of the surrs rays at great elevations supplies the pro- 
bable reason (suggested to me by Lt. B. Strachey) of a phenomenon noted on a for* 
mer occasion, viz, that the seeds of the same species of plant ripen much earlier on 
the lofty passes of the Himalaya than at their base. 
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emer^^ency, could be brought down to act in the defence of the Lower 
Empire. 

This is a very different question from that of the fitness of the moun- 
tains for sanatory settlements occupied by those in the service of Govern- 
ment, and whose means of subsistence are drawn from the Plains : that 
indeed, is no longer a question : a hundred applications for every vacant 
appointment in the mountains attest the “ deep damnation” of a life in 
Hindoostan. 

The Journal for June is more varied in its contents; Major Hannay 
communicates a paper on the ancient temples of Upper Assam, near 
Suddyah. Captain A. Cunningham, of Engineers, verifies the itinerary of 
Hw4n Thsdng in defiance of Major Anderson’s (Artillery) hypothesis that 
it cannot claim an antiquity of one hundred years ; and convicts the Major 
of having used a wrong key to unlock the treasure! For this antiquarian 
dispute we must refer our readers to the Journal itself. 

Then follows a correspondence regarding the discovery of Coal beds in 
Assam : and some Sanscrit inscriptions from Behar by the indefatigable 
Captain M. Kitto ; followed by a report on the King of Oude’s Observa- 
tory at Lucknow : and a sixteenth Memoir on Storms by the likewise 
indefatigable Captain Piddington. Under the niiscelbuipous head we 
have only space to notice a proposal by Captain Cunninglvam of “ the 
desirability of Government paying a debt they owe to the country by pub- 
lishing an account of all the existing remains of Architecture and Sculpture, 
with Coins and Inscriptions, which would throw more light on the 
ancient history of India, both public and domestic, than the printing of 
all the rubbish contained in the eighteen Puranas.” 

As this plain speaking will necessarily irritate some well known parties, 
we do not mind ofl’ending both of them, by hoping that Government 
will look after a few other debts first, such as Roads, Canals, Railroads, 
Telegraphs, and such useful public works. 


NOTICES OF EEW BOOKS. 


The Rival Beauties. A Novel. By Miss Pardoe. 3 vols. Bentley, 

Named and being a Novel, there is not much of novelty in the idea of 
the “ Rival Beauties.” It contrasts the lives of a finished flirt and an in- 
genuous girl ; the former, of course, ending in guilt and wretchedness, and 
the latter in supreme felicity. The relatives, lovers, husbands, &c., of each 
are drawn with a fair perception of distinctive character ; and as the scene 
moves in England and Italy, there is sufficient variety to keep the atten- 
tion alive. With the ready pencil and acknowledged talent of the author, 
we miss some of those finer shadings which impart such an air of truth to 
the highest class of social fiction. There is often rather a hardness of out- 
line ; and persons say and do things needful to explain the circumstances 
of the story, but not such, either in fact or manner, as would be said or 
done in the actual world. Thus a worthy aunt informs the most exemplary 
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heroine, whom she has brought up from iufancy to some sixteen or 
se\(M»toen summers,” all about her father’s death when she was a child^ 
and about her cousin, who has been abroad five years, returning to be her 
hiisl>and. A deej) and burning blush” rewards this communication ; 
but a second almost dried the tears that rested on her cheek, and this very 
young lady feels a thousand tender and conflicting emotions about the 
young gentleman, who was her playmate, till he left her on travels, when 
she was eleven or twelve years old. We do not deny that such precocity 
may exist ; but we cannot think it very natural. The chief difficulty in 
works of this description lies in contriving events to develop the characters 
witliout obliging them to resort to speech, merely to inform readers what 
they should know, but would be absurd when addressed to parties who 
could not be ignorant of the matters so gratuitously communicated. Still 
there is considerable merit and some elaborately wrought passages in this 
performance, wliicli, though defective in the niceties of its order, is in a 
literary point of view above tlie general range, and will supply a few hours’ 
agreeable amusement to the wide class of Novel readers. It ap})(*ars at a 
good time, when there is so little else of the same kind to dissipate the 
tedium of politics. 

Twelve Yea7\9^ Wanderings in the British Colonies^ from 1835 to 
1847. C'* Byrne. 2 vols. 8vo. Bentley. 

The vastly important subject of Emigration, and the relative conditions 
of New Zealand, New South Wales, Australia Felix, Van Dieman’s Land, 
South and Western Australia, are amply and ably treated of in this work, 
the author of which has enjoyed the best opportunities for becoming well 
accpiainted with his subjects. A retrospect of the early history of these 
extensive regions is also given ; and the whole embodied substance of the 
work ufTords a very complete view of all that is requisite to be known and 
understood of their past experiences, their present status, and their imme- 
diate and future prospects. An enlarged and well conducted national sys- 
tem of emigration is earnestly recommended ; and, indeed, everything 
points to the absolute necessity of adopting this counse if we wish cither to 
relieve the mother country or benefit the colonies. Having, however, of 
late and frequently gone over the grounds here brought together, we shall 
not enter upon details which would only lead us into repetitions, but con- 
tent ourselves with saying, that Mr. Byrne has supplied a well-connected 
and distinct general view for the information and guidance of the public in 
regard to the interesting questions involved in every part of his discussions. 

French Revolution in 1848. The Three Days of February , 1848. 
By Percy B. St. John, an Eye-Witness of the whole Revolution. 

pp. 383. Bentley. 

Nothing more can be desired. Here is the history by an individual who 
was An Eye-Witness of the whole Revolution'^ and a Pierce-Eye it 
needed to see so much. He throws an eye back on the causes, gives an 
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eye to the provincial banquets, the preceding few months, and finally rests 
his eye on those insurrectionary 6meitles, conflicts, processions, ordinances, 
and other events, which have marked the Revolution and its progress dur- 
ing the six weeks of its feverish and perilous existence. In the end the 
writer says “ I have, as far as I have been able, recorded what I saw, 
heard, and read ; tlie secret history^ of the Revolution remains to be 
written.” Well, then, we have here in a compact form that sort of pro- 
duction which fits the passing time, and may be j)crused with satisfaction 
by those who have been perplexed with the confusing repetition of the 
newspapers, which, we fancy, have been a chaos even to their most 
devoted readers. Mr. St. John concludes with brief notices of some of the 
principal actors in this great drama ; and there are engraved portraits of 
Guizot and Lamartine. The tone of the work is very (lemocratic. Up to 
the present moment, it must be allowed, the conduct of the Parisian popu- 
lace has been characterized by an extraordinary abstinence from acts of 
violence. 


The Natural History of the Human Species, By Lieut,- CoL C. 
Hamilton Smithy K, H, pp, 464 . Edinburgh, Lizars, London^ 
Highley, 

Tv, as we believe, — 

“ The noblest study of mankind is man,” 

this is assuredly a volume of ])rofound interest. The results of long expe- 
rience and patient investigation have been compressed into a single small 
volume witli great ability and perfect success. It is, indeed, a valuable 
epitome of the subject, and profusely illustrated with coloured plates, 
representing the peculiar traits of the various races into which the human 
family is divided and subdivided. The research and learning displayed 
throughout deserve our highest commendation, and we arc free to say of 
the whole work, though cornjnised within such small bounds, that it is 
quite a treasure for the domestic bookshelf and the information of youth. 


Constance^ a Tale, Addressed to the Daughters of England, By 
the Author of Becantation,^^ pp, 186 . Rivingtons, 

In “ Recantation,” added to real ske'tches of Italian society, the writer 
directed her talent to expose the peril of apostasy into which the hollow plea- 
sures of the country were calculated to seduce the young and unwary ; and 
in the present production, with a similar degree of skill in sketching 
foreign manners and feelings, the object is to point out the wretchedness 
too likely to result from marriages with foreigners, even without any change 
of religion. To say that it works out the problem with considerable skill 
and interest, is to* pay the author only a deserved compliment ; and we 
may add, that many English daughters may read “ Constance” with benefit 
to their licarts and understandings . — Literary Gazette for April, 
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IVufsical Geography, By Mary Somerville^ 2 voh, \2mo, Murray, 

Science is much indebted to the publisher for this cheap work, embellished 
vvidi a |K)rtrait of its extraordinary author, our female Humboldt, It is replete 
with genuine and delightful instiuction, communicated in the most agreeable 
and impressing form. We rejoice to see that Mrs. Somerville’s view of the 
])rogressof tlie human race in virtue and happiness is ofacheerful and liheering 
nature. 

She does justice to the efforts made to educate and improve the condition of 
the humbler classes, and admonishes all ranks to sympathise with love, and 
help one another . — Literary Gazette for April. 

[Wi‘ intend uivini^ long iioti(;t‘s of tins (dever work as soon ns the article on 
Sir John llersclicl’a Aslroiiumical Ob.servatioiis at the Cape is coinpleLed, — Ku. J 
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IL_THE ESSAYIST. 


Marriage; or, the Cc7*emonies used in its Celebration 

The ceremonial forms of marriage, like all other ceremonial forms, are the 
mysterious growth of ages, and not the invention of any individual or corpo- 
rate body of individuals. Their origin is lost in the obscurity of antirputy. 
The marriage ring is perhaps the most mysterious and recondite of all the 
marriage forms. Where and when did the custom originate ? know 
not. It may be traced to the remotcbt antiquity. It was in use amongst 
the Gentiles before their conversion to Christianity, and was adopted by 
the Christians as an established and unobjectionable usage. It is in use 
amongst the Jews themselves, who must have inherited tne custom from 
the most ancient times. The Jew bridegroom drinks wine with the bride, 
and putting a ring on her linger, says, Behold, thou art betrothed unto 
me with this ring according to the rites of Moses and Israel.’^ 

There is a difference, however, between the ancient and modern use of 
the ring amongst Christians. The early Christians adopted the custom, or 
rather merely j)reserved the old and prevalent custom of their ancestors, 
but they used it only in espousals before marriage, aud not in the nuptial 
ceremony itself. The espousals correspond to betrothment or engagement. 
The engaged ring, therefore, is the primitive Christian ring, whilst the 
marriage ring is a sort of innovation, but still we believe a return to the 
most ancient heathen custom. Bingham, in his Antiquities of the Chris- 
tiaii Church, makes the following observations on the ring of espousal : — 
“ Together with these espousal gifts, or as a part of them, it was usual for 
the man to give the woman a ring, as a further token and testimony of the 
contract. This was an innocent ceremony used by the Romans before the 
times of Christianity, and in some measure admitted by tlie Jews, whence 
it was admitted among the Cliristiau rites of espousal, without any oppo- 
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sition or contraflictinn : I say the rites of e, spousal; for that it was used in 
the snleitinity of marriage originally docs not so evidently appear, though 
some who confound the rites of espousal with those of marriage, bring the 
evidences of the former as proofs of the latter custom. That the ring was 
used in es])ousals, and not in the solemnity of marriage itself, in the time 
of Pope Nicholas, A. ]). 8()(), seems pretty evident, from the distinct account 
whicli he gives of the ceremonies used in the Homan Church, first in es- 
j)ous}ds, and then in the solemnity of marriage, which he plainly speaks of 
as distinct things. ‘ With us,’ says he ‘ after the espousals, which are a 
promise of future marriage, the marriage covenants are celebrated with the 
consent of those who have contracted, and of those in whose power they 
are.’” 'I'lien he describes the ceremonies of each part of tlie espousals, 
with arvfv or es])Ousal gifts, and a ring jmt upon the bride’s finger — and 
afterwards of the marriage itself, which might be celebrated at any conve- 
nient time after the espousals. But he mentions no ring at the final 
ceremony. These two ceremonies are now with us made one, and the ring 
which originally belonged to the first is now n:ade final. Still the idea of 
the engaged nag Jiaunts the imaginations of the young ladies, and we 
receive numerous letters respecting it which ca\mot be satisfactorily answer- 
ed, because tlie real engaged ring is the marriage ring, and according to 
tlie ancient Christian custom ought to be put on before marriage, atid 
al’terwards nieiely confirmed by the marriage ceremony. The Scotch, we 
belie\e, use no ring in their marriage ceremony, thus adhering to the 
primitive custom in marriage, though not in espousals. After marriage, 
instead of a ring on the finger of the bride, a ring was put on the head of 
the bridegroom and bride, for they were crowned with chaplets kept in the 
cburcli for the express purpose. This custom is still preserved iu the 
(jrreek Church. 

It must be remembered, however, that espousal in ancient time was a 
inucli more solemn and binding engagement than what is now known by the 
name of engagement between two lovers. It was a contract formally trans- 
acted in the presence of witnesses, and considered legally binding on both 
jmrties. The marriage ceremony followed at a convenient time. 

The ring was adopted in the marriage ceremony, when marriage and 
espousal were made one; and accordingly the Uontish Church regards it 
now as a sacred emblem without which the marriage could not be performed. 
It is as indispensable as the holy water pot and tlie little basin in which tlie- 
ring is washed with holy water, and afterwards blessed by the priest. 
Jh’otestant jiarsons, having no holy water, use the ring in its unclean state. 
But notwithstanding this inattention to cleanliness, the Protestant marriages, 
if we may judge from popular rumour, turn out fully more pure than the 
(’atholic ones, 'riiere is a beautiful ceremonial propriety, however, in the 
.sprinkling of the ring with holy water. If ceremonies must be used, the 
more poetically beautiful the better. 

Ceremonies arc all poetical figures, emblems of truths or duties. The ring 
is generally supjiosed to be the emblem of fidelity. The crown of myrtles 
is the emblem of conquest. The llussians have several emblems not at all 
grateful to the feelings of wedded pairs, which they make use of at their 
marriage rites. The Uiis.sian or Muscovite bride ou her wedding day is 
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crowned with a garland of wormwood — ^implying not only the bitterness or 
trials of the marriage state, hut the duty of married woman to triumph over 
tliese difficulties, and thus make them what they really can be made, a 
crown, or emblem of victory. Moreover, when the priest has tied the nup- 
tial knot at the altar, the clerk or sexton sprinkles on the head of the young 
bride a handful of hops — still a better symbol. J5ut then he adds, “ May 
you be fruitful as this plant.” So that the bitterness is once more to be con- 
verted into sweetness, if the marriage be propitious. She is then muffled 
up and led home by a number of old women — the priest carrying the cross 
(another sad emblem) before her. But one of his subalterns, clad in a 
rough goat skin, prays all the way that she may have as many children as 
there are hairs on his garment. The new married couple being seated at 
table, are presented with bread and salt, and an old woman leading them 
both into a private apartment, exhorts the bride to be obedient to her 
husband. The bridegroom then desires the bride to pull off one of his 
hoots, giving her to understand that one of the boots contains a whij) and 
the other a purse. She makes her choice ; if she find the purse it is 
accounted fortunate. If she find the whip, it is a bad omen, and she 
immediately receives a lash, as a specimen of what she is to exjject. Others 
however say, that the finding of the whip is not at all displeasing to the 
Russian ladies, for they are so very fond of correction that the bride some- 
times presents the bridegroom with a whip of her own making, as a token 
of submission. They regard the use of the whip as a mark of age, autho- 
rity, and dignity ; and tliey sometimes complain when the husband does 
not use it freely. The Muscovite husbands are said to be very barbarous ; 
and with them the whip is not a mere emblem or symbol, but a domestic 
instrument for actual and frequent use. Sometimes, however, the parents 
of the bride bind the bridegroom by agreement not to use any unnecessary 
correction. Such ferocious habits are no doubt the result of the absolutism 
which prevails throughout all the departments of church and state, and 
thus forms the individual character after its own model. 

In Scotland, marriage is divested of all its formalities, and is always cele- 
brated in private houses, whilst in all Catholic countries — that is, Grecian, 
Roman, and Anglican Catholics — (for there are three Catholiciti(‘s) — it is 
celebrated in churches ; a mere confession before witnesses, that this wo- 
man is his wife, binds a man as effectually as if the marriage ceremony 
were performed. It is not considered as a sacrament in Scotland, but 
merely a contract ; and though usually performed hy a clergyman, this is 
not at all necessary to render the union legitimate. The common sense of 
the people, however, a remnant of Catholic times, is wiser than the law in 
this respect, and requires the religious performance of the ceremony to 
satisfy the conscience. A Scotch lady would not consider her marriage 
complete and blessed by heaven, if a religious service were not performed 
at it by a regular clergyman. The laxity of the Scotch law in respect to 
marriage has been the cause of the notoriety of Gretna Green, as a conve- 
nient place of resort for runaway English lovers. It is a prevalent opinion 
in England that Gretna Green enjoys some special privileges in respect to 
matrimony. But this is a mistake. It enjoys no privileges. Runaway 
lovers may be married in Coldstream, Kelso, or anywhere in Scotland, just 
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as they are married at Gretna. But Gretna happens to enjoy the noto- 
riety ; and there is a large inn there, and an official in waiting, who relieves 
the anxious lovers of all fear of prevention by tying the indissoluble knot 
immediately. 

A similar law prevails in Spain, where it is quite enough for parties to 
declare in the presence of a priest that they take each other for man and 
wife. This is marriage in Spain, altogether independent of publication of 
hanns or consent of parents. The law proscribes the custom, as in fact it 
does, over the left, in Scotland, but then it inflicts no penalty, and re- 
dress can only be sought by a tedious prosecution which is as well let 
alone. 

In Egypt a man marries a woman before lie sees her. Tie falls in love 
by hearsay, and courts as one would buy a leg of mutton in Leadcnhall 
Market. Some old go-hetween of a dame sees the lady, and describes all 
her charms, and fires his imagination iqi to the jioint of resolution, then 
he goes to bargain with the father or the guardian ; when the preliminaries 
are satisfactorily completed, the marriage is performed by proxy. Iffie 
bridegroom and the bride’s proxy, or sit down upon the ground 

face to face, with one knee upon the ground, and grasp each other’s right 
hand, raising the thumbs and pressing them against each other. A school- 
master or Jirlee is generally employed to instruct them what they are to 
say. Having placed a handkerchief over their joined hands, he prays, and 
quotes the Koran and the Traditions on the duties and advantages of 
marriage. The wekeel then says, “ I betroth or marry to thee my daugh- 
ter, or ward, the virgin * * for a dowry of such an amount.” The 
bridegroom then says, “ I accejit, v^c.” The schoolmaster then pro- 
nounces the blessing and the marriage is completed. The bridegroom 
fetches the bride home wdth a procession, and after much feasting and 
merry-making, during which he has never yet seen the face of his married 
wife, he is taken <o an apartment, wdiere she stands with a shawl thrown 
over her head, lie begs of her permission to remove the shawl, by giving 
her a piece of money called the price of “the uncovering of the face,” and 
then all trembling and all-overish he takes hold of the shawl, and exclaim- 
ing, “In the name of God the Compassionate, the Merciful,” he pulls it 
off, and sees his wife for the first time. He then* feels whether the old 
woman has deceived him or not ; and if she has, he swears at her inwardly, 
hut is not so nngallant as to express any dissatisfaction. He announces to 
the wedding party his entire satisfaction, and they raise the svyareei^ or 
cries of joy, which make the house and neighbourhood resound. 

A similar custom prevails in China, but it is generally supposed that 
there the bridegroom has been indulged with stolen or private opportuni- 
ties of seeiiig the bride previous to marriage. The ceremony of benedic- 
tion in China is performed by a married woman, the mother of children. 
Next day the household gods are adored by the happy pair, and the 
feasting is kept up during the honeymoon. A curious custom prevails in 
China, which forbids marriage between two persons of the same surname. 
Thus John Brown w^ould be forbidden to marry Mary Brown, however 
distant the lelationship between them, because it is taken for granted that 
nil persons of the same name are of one family. 
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The people of one country are very apt to reproach the people of another 
for indelicacy, immodesty, or immorality, in respect to marriage customs ; 
but when we examine all the peculiarities with a cool and impartial eye, we 
find almost as much to praise and blame in one as another. Custom 
reconciles us to many things which seem at first as offensive as the smoke 
or taste of tobacco. The Tonquincse think it quite ridiculous in Europeans 
to keep but one wife — and in such a country as theirs, the custom of keep- 
ing one wife would certainly lead to immoralities which do not at present 
exist, but which are very prevalent amongst ourselves. On the other hand, 
in Thibet or Chinese Tartary, a curious liabit, which Lady Augusta Hamil- 
ton designates by the name of male polygamy, prevails. By this custom 
a woman is entitled to have a plurality of husbands. Indeed, it is acconnted 
highly respectable, and half a dozen husbands will often live together with 
one wife in a state of perfect family concord. Sometimes, however, they 
have a jar, an instance of which Mr. Bogle mentions in the case of a 
modest and virtuous lady, the wife of half a dozen of the Tayslioo Lama’s 
nephews, who complained to the uncle that the two youngest of her 
husbands did not pay her that attention which duty and religion required 
of them. 

Perhaps one of the most singular of all Christian marriage customs is 
that which prevails in the island of Mitylene, and that only in one town. 
From time immemorial, even beyond the Christian era, it has been 
accounted disreputable for a woman to marry any but a stranger. Her 
honour, her position in society, depends upon having a stranger for her 
first husband. He may leave her as soon as he pleases afterwards. 
Accordingly, whenever a stranger arrives in the town, he is comjxdled to 
marry one of the women, and the marriage is duly celebrated by the j)riest 
with the rites of the church. At the expiration of a year, she may con- 
tract a new marriage with any man who presents himself. This seems 
very immodest in our estimation, but it is a point of honour with these 
Mitylenians. There also the eldest daughters inherit the property of their 
parents as soon as married, and the sons and younger daughters are dis- 
inherited. The same custom prevails in the island of Metellis, with this 
distinguishing peculiarity, that the second daughter is doomed to celibacy, 
and made a menial ser\ ant to the eldest. If there be a third daughter, 
and a fourth, the third is marriageable, and inherits all the property 
acquired after the marriage of the first, and the fourth daughter becomes 
the calogria or slave. Thus the odd daughter is Jilways marriageable and 
a lady, and the even one is always unmarriageable and a servant as well 
as nun. 

Our own customs no doubt appear very ridiculous to many nations, 
whose feelings we cannot understand any more than they can understand 
ours. We are apt to suppose that ours are natural because we are accus- 
tomed to them, and because tliey are firmly rooted and established 
amongst us. But they are artificial notwithstanding, and may yet un- 
dergo many important changes. What these changes may be we do not 
presume to say, nor have we any desire whatsoever to propose any. We 
merely assert the possibility, and withal the probability of innovations 
which might at first sight alarm the feelings, and which yet might prove 
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morn conducive to public and private happiness, as well as morality and 
decorum, than those which now prevail. Certain it is that there is at 
present a great and an infamous stain upon all Christian countries, which 
is altogether unknown in oriental climates ; with great propriety does the 
Scriptme denounce Apostate Christendom as the mother of harlots, and 
the evil is now becoming so very appalling as to engage the serious atten- 
tion of the benevolent, whilst it bewilders their judgment to devise a 
remedy. The tens of thousands of young women in this huge metropolis 
for whom there is no other profitable occupation but domestic service in a 
subterranean kitchen, present a subject for reflection sufficiently distress- 
ing. Nor are we at all surprised to see them brought before the magis- 
trates in half dozens at a time for smashing windows, and committing 
other riotous misdemeanours in workhouses and elsewhere. We only 
wonder that the cases of insubordination are so very few, compared to the 
immense amount of suffering experienced by a class whose services are not 
appreciated as they ought to be ; for whatever may be the market value 
of man's labour, it is an undisputed fact that it is to female industry that 
we are indebted for all the domestic and personal comforts which we enjoy. 
The time must come when woman's talents will rise in value, and this 
alone will introduce changes not easily imagined at present. — Family 
Unrald, 


III.— NATURAL HISTORY. 

Order. Ortiiopteka, OUvlevy (Hemiptera, p. Linnceus.) 

Phasma (Cyphocrana) Gigas. 

(With lilustratiun.3 

Section. (hiRSORlA, LatrelUe, 

Family. Piiasmidce, Kirby, 

Genus. Phasma, Farricius. , 

SuiiGENUS. Cyphocrana, IServille Mantis, Linn. Fabr, Phasma, 
Stoll. Fabr. 

Orthoptera. 

Species Phasma (Cyphocrana): — ^grecn; mesothorax scabrous; 
wing covers small oval ; wings, (with the costal area green) dirty fulvous 
with brown waves ; legs spinose, yellowish green. Length seven inches. 
Ex})anse of the wings seven inches. 

Donovan observed of his insect, that it was the largest species of this 
very extraordinary genus known, and that this specimen was from the 
island of Amboy na, where it was rare. It is, however, exceeded in size by 
the Phasmu (Diura) Titan of MacLeay, figured by Gray, in his beautiful 
Memoir of the Phasmidoe of New Holland. — From Donovan's Insects of 
India. 
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APPARENT POWERS OF REASONING IN BIRDS. 

In places frecjuented by the common blackbird and thrush, you may 
sometimes see a stone, which may he called the hiitcher’s-block of these 
birds. To this they carry the snails (Helix aspersa^ TL hortensis and 
memoralis) which they collect, and which they seem to know tliat their 
bills, without the aid of such a fulcrum, would find some difficulty in 
piercing. A still higher effort of reflection, and it may he said of inven- 
tion, is related by Mr. Yarrell (‘British Birds,’ vol. iii., p. 4 (if)) of a gull, 
which, for the first time, had made a lark its prey, hut found some diffi- 
culty in devouring it. After several ineffectual efforts to swallow it, he 
paused for a moment ; and then, as if suddenly recollecting himself, lie ran 
oft' at full speed to a pan of water, shook the bird about in it until well 
soaked, and immediately gulped it down without further trouble Since 
that time he invariably has recourse to the same expedient in similar cases. 
It is amusing to observe the proceedings of the cormorant, shag (Peliranus 
carlo P. graculus)y and the looms {Colymhi)^ in dealing witli the refractory 
subjects which they sometimes fish up in the course of their researches 
under water. If the prize be a crab, it is taken to the surface, and, fully 
aware of the danger in attempting to swallow it whole, it is there dropped, 
and a smart ])eck of the bill is made at the legs. These are either knocked 
off by the blow, or the crab is induced to throw them off, according to the 
known practice of these creatures when injured. Each of these is then 
seized and swallowed in succession ; and the body, by this time* become a 
mere lump, is gulped down last of all. A lance or shanny, if caught across 
the mouth or held by the tail, is flung aloft, and caught in a convenient 
posture as it falls. If the prey be a flounder or plaice, it is thrown on the 
surface, and pecked so violently as to break or dislocate the firm arrange- 
ment of transverse bones, and thus deprive the muscles of their strong 
contractile power, by which so rigid an obstruction was thrown in the way of 
swallowing. It is then rolled up into a cylinder, and easily disposed of. A 
close observer of nature informed me, that his attention was directed to a 
cormorant,which appeared to be mucli distended about the neck and throat ; 
but, while watching its proceedings, the bird discovered his presence, and 
endeavoured to escape, by which means its attention became distracted, 
and an eel started from its jaws, and employed much effort to effect its 
retreat. Unwilling to lose so valuable a morsel, the bird pursued it, and 
was again successful ; but it was not now in haste to ingulph its prey. 
Repeatedly and violently did it peck the fish through the whole of its 
length, and then again seized it across its bill ; but, still finding it capa- 
ble of too much activity, it continued to peck it, until the whole of its 
powers of contortion were subdued, and there was no farther risk of its 
again effecting an escape from its dungeon. — Illustrations of Listinct, hy 
Jonathan Couch* 
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MODE OF BKEEDING LEECHES IN SCINDE. 

The breeding of leeclips, even in Europe, is kept a secret in that quarter 
of the world. Tlie breeding of them was at one period almost entirely 
confined to a tribe of gipsies, but the secret got known, and went abroad. 
In (irent Britain, even to this day, the best descriptions of leeches are 
procured from the Continent. In Ceylon, where the variety of leeches is 
more numerous, perhaps, than in any part of the world, the propagation of 
the sort used in phlebotomy is made a secret of. In India, the leech-pro- 
pagators do all they can to keep the knowledge to themselves. This has 
not, however, prevented one of our most accomplished naturalists and bota- 
nists from propagating these valuable reptiles with the greatest success, so 
much so, indeed, as to be a great saving to government in furnishing the 
hospitals. Major Bleidieim is the gentleman to whom w'C allude, and to 
whom we take this ojiportunity of returning thanks for the perusal of his 
curious and very interesting paper on this subject. Burned earthen vessels^ 
commonly called ‘cottee [lots,’ are used for this purpose, of globular shape 
or form, being three feet in circumference, one ditto in height, and 
with mouth six inches in diameter, each pot being two-thirds filled with 
stiff black earth, (containing a gopd portion of clay. To this add four 
handfuls of finely powdered dry goat or cow dung, two handfuls of dried 
hemp leaves, finely powdered, with two ounces of assafmtida. The vessel 
is then filled to within three inches of the mouth with water, and the whole 
mixed with a wand or stick. Leeches of full growth, and of the largest 
size*, are re(|uired for [iropagation, varying, ])erhaps, from three to five 
inches in length, after being placed on, and glutted from, the human body. 
The leeches, to the number of nineteen or twenty, arc put into each vtissel ; 
an earthen cover is then placed over the mouth ; and the whole snujared 
o\cr with a coating of cow dung and earth, and placed in a sheltered spot, 
free from wind and sun. After the space of twenty-five days or a month, 
on the cover being moved off, about twenty cacoons will be found, of the 
size of a sparrow’s egg, and longer, and of a spongy nature. On being 
carefully torn open with the finger, from five to fifteen small leeches will 
emerge. All of these are then placed in a pot of water, into which a table- 
spoonful of sugar has been thrown. After ten days it is requisite to feed 
them with blood from the human body for a period of three months, when 
they will have obtained the usual size for application. During the warm 
months, after a respite of ten days or so, the breeding leeches can again be 
pbux‘d as above described. The leech appears to live about eighteen 
months, and any number can be procured in this way . — Colonial Magazine. 


EXTRA(JRDINARY INVASION OF LEECHES. 

The young of the leech are produced from cacoons deposited by the 
mother towards the end of summer. The winter is passed by our com- 
mon horse-leech in a state of torpidity, in the mud at the bottom of the 
ponds or ditches where it resides. This habit gave origin, on one occa^ 
sion, to a somewhat singular scene, which we chanced to witness. On 
the morning of the 27th March, 1838, a part of the footway on one of the 
most crowded thoroughfares adjoining the town of Belfast, was so covered 
with leeches, that it was scarcely possible to walk without trampling them 
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under foot. So great was their abundance, that some of the passers-by 
remarked that it seemed as though a shower of leeches had fallen. They 
extended for about a hundred paces in this profusion ; on both sides of 
this space they were less numerous. The phenomenon continued for the 
two following mornings, but with diminished numbers. A slight exami- 
nation served to explain its cause. The ditch on the side of the fence 
which separated the footway from the adjacent fields had been cleaned 
out the preceding day. The leeches had been buried in the slime, and on 
this being placed on the top of the fence, they had struggled out, and 
spread themselves over the adjoining footway. — Paterson s Introduction 
to Zoology. 


ANIMALS OF THE OLD AND NEW WORLD. 

Mr. J. W. Dawson observes (in ‘ Jameson’s Journal,’ No. 84), ‘ It 
may be remarked, in general, that there is no animal, frecpicnting in 
Europe the cultivated grounds, and either beneficial or noxious to man, 
which has not indigenous species in America — ^an exact representative, 
filling its place in the economy of nature, and often, in a natural historical 
point of view, closely related to it. This results from the general same- 
ness of arrangement in the system of nature in the Old and New World ; 
and if studied in its details, would form a subject of great interest to the 
zoologist and physical geographer.’ 


THE JOHN-CROW VULTURE. 

From a memoir of this vulture (Turkey huzzardy Wilson ; Cathertes 
Aura, V'ultur Aura, Linn. ; Cathartes Aura, llliger) by R. II ill, Esfj., of 
Spanish Town, we gather that the common oj)iiiion is erroneous which 
attributes to this bird a confinement of appetite to flesh in a state of decom- 
position. Flesh is his food ; and that he does not pounce uj)on living 
prey, like the falcons, is because his structure is not adapted for ])redatory 
warfare, and not because he refuses recent and even living flesh, when in 
his power. If the John-Crow vulture discover a weakling new-born pig 
apart from the rest, he will descend, and, seizing it with his beak, will 
endeavour to drag it away ; its cries may bring the mother, but before she 
can come, the vulture gives it a severe nip across the back, wliich soon en- 
sures the pig for his own maw. If a large hog be lying in a sick condition 
beneath a tree, the vulture will not hesitate to pick out its eyes. Cattle 
also he will attack under similar circumstances. One of Mr. Hill’s ser- 
vants once saw a living dog partly devoured by one. The dogs of the 
negroes, half-starved at home, ' bony, and gaunt, and grim,’ if they dis- 
cover carrion, will gorge themselves until they can hardly stir, when they 
lie down and sleep with death-like intensity. A large dog tlms gorged was 
sleeping under a tree, when a John-Crow descended upon him, perhaps 
attracted by the smell of the carrion which the dog had been devouring, 
and began tearing the muscles of the thigh ; it actually laid open a con- 
siderable space before the poor animal was aroused by the pain, and started 
up with a howl of agony. The wound was dressed, but the dog soon died, 
— The Birds of Jamaica^ by Philip Henry Gorse, 
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HUMMING BIRDS. 

WIiciTver a creeping vine opt'iis its fragrant cluster, or wherever a tree- 
flower blooms, may these little things be seen. In the garden or in the 
woods, over the water, everywhere they are darting about — of all sizes, 
from one that might easily be mistaken for a different variety of bird, to 
the Hermit (T. refgestav)^ whose body is not half the size of the bees 
buzzing about the same sweets. The blossoms of the inga-tree, as before 
remarked, bring them in great numbers about the rosinhas of the city, and 
the collector may shoot as fast as he can load, the day long. Sometimes 
they are seen chasing each other in sport, with a rapidity of flight and 
intricacy of path the eye is puzzled to follow. Again, circling round and 
round, they rise higli in mid' air, then dart off like light to some distant 
attraction. Perched upon a little limb, they smooth their plumes, and 
seem to delight in their dazzling hues; then, starting off leisurely, they 
skim along, sto[)ping capriciously to kiss the coquetting flowerets. Often 
two meet in mid aii’, and furiously fight, their crests and the feathers upon 
their throats all elected and blazing, and altogether pictures of the most 
violent rage. Several times we saw them battling with large black bees, 
wdio frecjuent the same flowers, and may be supjiosed often to interfere 
jirovokingly. Like lightning our little heroes would come down, but the 
coat of shining mail would w^ard their furious strokes ; again and again 
w'ould they renew the attack, until their anger had expended itself by its 
own fury, or until tlie apathetic bee, once roused, had put forth powers that 
drove tlie invader from the field. A boy in tlie city several times brought 
us humining-hirds, alive, in a glass cage, lie had brought them down 
w hile, standing motioidess in the air, they rifled the flowers, by balls of clay 
blown from a hollowed tube . — Voyage up the River Amazon. 


rilOniK TIVENESS AND NUUTUllE OF SILK-WORMS. 

The time that elapses while the worm is undergoing its changes v^aries 
according to the state of the weather and the quantity of nourishment with 
which it is supplied. The Cbiiiese are most particular on this head, as on 
this depends tlie (juantity of silk which the worm will produce. The 
Chinese calculate that the same number of insectS which would, if they 
attained their full size in twenty-five days, jiroduce twenty-five ounces of 
silk, would only yield twenty ounces if their growth occupied thirty days, 
and only ten if forty days. During the first twenty-four hours of its exist- 
ence the Chinese feed it every lialf hour, or forty-eight times ; the second 
day thirty times ; and so on, reducing the meals as the worm grows.— 
Martiiis China. 


The following gleanings from Natural History, we extract from the 
Asiatic Society s Journal for June. 

“ From Walter Elliot, Esq , Madras C. S. A living specimen of the Chceta (or 
hunting Leopard,) Fdi6 Jubata : a bpecies, remarks Mr. Elliot, which is common, 
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though not plentiful, throughout Southern Indio, and which f have mys(‘lf mc't with 
in the wild state, though I have not actually killed one*.* This one is quite tame, 
and may ho handled with perfect freedom. 1 let him loose in my stables, and he 
plays about with the dogs and sutlers himself to be tied up again without any 
difliculty.”t 

“ From Walter Elliot, Esq., Madras C. S. Two Skins, male and female of the 
four-horned Antelope, sent as Tctraceros Sub-quodricorrusy Elliot ; the male having 
the anterior horns reduced to slight rudiments not visible above the hairy pelage 
of the brows. Nevertheless *, it does not now appear to me that the animal is 
distinct from the common Bengal species, in which I find that the anterior horns 
very commonly remain permanentl}^ rudimental, as in an individual just d<*ad 
which I have kept for more than a year, and in another which I formerly possessed 
and which is also now mounted in the Museum. These differed in no other respect 
whatever from a male which I still have living, but in which tlic anterior horns have 
attained their full development : and that the age of this and of the animal just 
dead was about the same, e. that they were kids of the same season, is indicated by 
their both shedding the blunt outer sheath of their horns at the same time. All are 
from the llajmahl hills ; and during the year and upwards that I have kept the ani- 
mal just dead, its rudimental anterior horns did not increase in size. Capt. Hutton 
even writes me word : “ Depend upon it all the four-horned Anteloju's are T. 

qiiadricornis ; the development of horns is very variable. 1 have* one skull in which the 
posterior horns are .3 inches long; the right anterior horn is 1;^^ inch long and perfect, 
whereas the loft horn is not quite 1 inch, forming a more knob. I have been tohl,” 
continues Captain Hutton, “by sportsmen who had often shot thorn, that the front 
horns arc very often mere knobs, and that it is somewhat rare to get a perfect head 
in this respect.” Mr. Elliot once sent me on loan a spi'ciiucn with fully developed 
anterior horns from the Wynaad : but such individuals would seem to he rare in South 
India. Of his (so-termed) Sub-quadt uornis he writes — “ They are found throughout 
the Dekhan ; the specimen nt)W sent is from the Eastern ghats bi^twceii Vellore and 
Cuddapah. I have also received young living specimens from the hills abov(^ (Miittoor 
and Vellore on the borders of the Baruhmahl, whicdi show s the distrihulion to he very 
general.” The young might, however, be referable to either variety.” 

As. SiK‘l('ft/'’s Jounmi for ,/nve. 

* Since waiting the note to vol. x\i. 127?, I have learned from Dr. R. Templeton, 
that the Leopard, and not Felts Jiibala is the &o-<;alle(l “ Tiger” of Ceylon. 

f Mr. Elliot adds — “ 1 had three kittens of Felts ruhtt/mosa for you, but un- 
luckily they all died. With reference to your Report in the March Journal, (p. 
247 ante) I may remark on the subject of Cats, that 1 recently met with an undoubt- 
ed hybrid betw^een Fells Chans and the domestic Cut. The Lynx-like tail, the bars 
on the thighs, the patches, of true Chans colour and fur, with the more variegated 
colour and white pelage of the domestic kind, were distinct and patent to the most 
careless observer.” 
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Madame De Genlis — -from Lamartine s GiroiaUnts, 

Ir the Prince himself had not a lore of literature and a higliJy refined 
mind, he had suftieicntly cultivated his mind to appreciate perfectly tlie 
pleasures of the understanding ; but the revolutionary feeling instinctively 
counselled him to surround himself with all the strength that might one 
day serve liberty. Early tired of the beauty and virtue of the Euchesse 
d'Orleans, he had conceived for a lovely, witty, insinuating woman a sen- 
timent which did not enchain the caprices of his heart, but which controlled 
his inconsistency and directed his mind. This woman, then seducing, 
and since celebrated, was the Comtess de Sillery — Genlis, daughter of the 
Marquis Diicret de Saint Aubin, a gentleman of Charolais, without fortune. 
Her mother, who was still young and handsome, had brought her to J*aris, 
to the house of M. de la Popeliniere, a celebrated financier, whose old age 
she had taken captive. She educated her daugliter for that doubtful 
destiny which awaits women on whom nature has lavished beauty and 
mind, and to whom society has refused their right position — adventuresses 
in society, sometimes raised, sometimes degraded. 

The first masters formed this child by all the arts of mind and hand — 
her motlier directed her to ambition. The second rate position of tliis 
mother at the house of her opulent protector, formed the child to the 
plasticity and adulation which her mother’s domestic condition reijuired 
and illustrated. At sixteen years of age her precocious beauty and 
musical talent caused her to be already sought in the salons. Her 
mother produced her there in the dubious publicity between the theatre 
and the world. An artiste for some. She was, with others, a well 
educated girl ; all were attracted by her ; old men forgot their age. 
Iluilbn called her “ mafiuy Her relationship with Madame de Montes- 
son, widow of the Due d’Orlcans, gave her a footing in the house of the 
young Prince, the Comte de Sillery — Genlis fell in love with her, and 
married her in spite of his family’s opposition. Friend and confident of 
the Due d’Orleans, the Comte de Sillery obtained for his wife a place at 
the Court of the Duchesse d’Orleans. Time and htr ability did the rest. 

The Duke attached himself to her with the twofold power of admiration 
for her beauty and admiration of her superior understanding — the one em- 
pire confirmed the other. The complaints of the insulted Duchess only 
made the Duke more obstinate in his liking. He was governed, and <lesir- 
ous of having his feeling honoured. He announced it openly, merely seek- 
ing to colour it under the pretext of the education of his children. The 
Comtesse de Genlis followed at the same time the ambition of Courts and 
the reputation of literature, she wrote with elegance those light works 
which amuse a woman’s idle hours, whilst they lead their hearts astray into 
imaginary amours. Romances, which are to the west, what opinion is to the 
Orientals, waking day-dreams had become necessities and events for the 
salons, Madame de Genlis wrote in a graceful style, and clothed her cha- 
racters and ideas with a certain affectation of austerity which gave a becom- 
ingiiess to love. She moreover aflccted an universal acquaintance with the 
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Sciences, which made her sex disappear before the pretensions of her 
mind, and which recalled in her j)erson those women of Italy who profess 
Philosophy with a veil over their countenances. 

The Due d’ Orleans, an innovator in every thing, believed he had found 
in a woman the Mentor for his sons. He nominated her governor of his 
children. The Duchess, greatly annoyed, protested against this : the 
Court laughed, and the people were amazed. Opinion, which yields to all 
who brave it, murmured, and then was silent. Tlie future proved that the 
father was right; the pupils of this Lady were not princes but men. She 
attracted to the Palais Royal all the dictators of public opinion. TJie 
first Club in France was thus held in the very apartments of a prince of 
the blood. 


Madame de StaiiL 

A young, but already influential female had lent to this latter party the 
prestige ot her youth, her genius, and her enthusiasm — it was Madame de 
Staiil. Necker's daughter, she had inspired politics from her birth. Her 
mother's salon had been the cwnaciUum of Philosopby of the IHth cemtury. 
Voltaire, llousseau, Buffon, D’Alembert, Diderot, llaynal, Bernardin de 
Saint Pierre Candoreet had played witVi this child, and fostered lier earliest 
ideas. Her cradle was that of the Revolution. Her father’s popularity 
had played about her lips, and left there an inextiriguishable tliirst for 
fame. She sought it in the storms of the populace, in calumny and death. 
Her genius was great, her soul pure, her heart deeply impassioned. A 
man in her energy, a woman in her tenderness, that the ideal of lier ambi- 
tion should be satisfied, it was necessary for lier to associate in the same 
character, genius, glory, and love. 

Nature, education, and fortune rendered possible this triple dream of a 
woman, a Philosopher and a hero. Born in a Republic, educated in a 
Court, daughter of a minister, wife of an ambassador, belonging by birth 
to the people, to the literary world by talent, to the aristocracy by rank, 
the three elements of the Revolution mingled or contended in her. Her 
genius was like the antique chorus, in which all the great voices of the 
drama unite in one tumultuous concord. A deep thinker by inspiration, a 
tribune by eloquence, a woman in attraction, her beauty unseen by the 
million, required intellect to be admired and admiration to be felt. Hers 
was not the beauty of form and features, but visible inspiration and the 
manifestation of passionate impulse, attitude, gesture, tone of voice, 
look — all obeyed her mineb' and created her brilliancy. Her black eyes, 
flashing with fire, gave out from beneath their long lids as much tenderness 
as pride. Her look, so often lost in space, was followed by those who 
knew her, as if it were possible to find with her the inspiration she sought. 
That gaze, open, yet profound as her understanding, had as much serenity 
as penetration. We felt that the light of her genius was only tlie reverbe- 
ration of a mind of tenderness of heart. Thus there was a secret love in 
all the admiration she excited ; and she, in admiration, cared only for love. 
Love with her was but enlightened admiration. 
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Events rapidly ripened ; ideas and things were crowded into her life, she 
had no infancy, at twenty-two years of age she had maturity of tliouglit 
with the grace and softness of youth. She wrote like Rousseau, and spoke 
like Miraheau. Capable of bold conceptions and complicated designs, she 
could contain in her bosom at the same time a lofty idea and a deep feeling. 
Like the women of old Rome who agitated the republic by the imjmlses of 
their hearts, or who exalted or depressed the empire with their love, she 
sought to mingle her feelings with her politics, and desired that the eleva- 
tion of her genius should elevate him she loved. Her sex precluded lier 
from that open action which public position, the tribune, or tlie army only 
accord to men in public governments; and thus she compulsorily remained 
unseen in the events she guided. To be the hidden destiny of some great 
man, to act through and by him, to grow with his greatness, be eminent 
in his name, was tlie sole ambition permitted to he)? — an ambition tender 
and devoted, which seduces a woman whilst it suthccs to her disinterested 
genius. She could only be the mind and inspiration of some political 
man ; she sought such a one, and in her delusion believed she had found 
liim. 


Memoir of Madame Roland. A Girondist. 

Titerk is invariably a woman at the beginning of all great undertakings, 
one was requisite to the princijde of the French llevolution. We may say 
that Philosophy found this woman in Madame Roland. 

The historian, led away by the movement of the events which he retraces, 
should pause in the presence of this serious and touching figure, ns passen- 
gers stopped to contemplate her sublime features and white dress on the 
tumbril which conveyed thousands of victims to death. To understand 
licr we must trace her career from the atelier of her father to the scaffold. 
It is in a woman’s heart tiiat the germ of virtue lies ; it is almost always in 
private life that the secret of public life is reposed. 

II. 

Young, lovely, radiant with genius, recently married to a man of serious 
mind, who was touching on old age, and but recently mother of her first 
child, Madame Roland was born in that intermediary condition in which 
families scarcely emancipated from manual labour are, it may be said, 
amphibious between the labourer and the tradesman, and retain in their 
manners the virtues and simplicity of the people, whilst they already par- 
ticipate in the lights of society. The period in which aristocracies fall is 
that in which nations regenerate. The sap of the people is there. In 
this was born Jean Jacques Rousseau, the virile type of Madame Roland. 
A portrait of her when a child represents a young girl in her father’s work- 
shop, holding in one hand a book, and in the other an engraving tool. 
This* picture is the symbolic definition of the social condition in which 
Madame Roland was born and the precise moment between the labour of 
her hands and her mind. 

Her father, Gratien Fhlippon, was an engraver and painter m enamel. 
He joined to these two professions that of a trade in diamonds and jewels. 
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IJe was a man always aspiring higher than his abilities allowed, and a rest- 
less speculator, who incessantly destroyed his modest fortune in liis elForts 
to extend it in proportion to his ambitious yearnings. He adored his 
daughter, and could not for her sake, content himself with the perspective 
of the workshop. He gave her an education of the highest degree, and 
nature had conferred upon her a heart for the most elevated destinies. 
We need not say what dreams, misery, and misfortunes men with such 
characters invariably bring upon their honest families. 

The young girl grew up in this atmosphere of luxuriant imagination and 
actual wretchedness. Endowed with a premature judgment, she early 
detected these domestic miseries, and took refuge in the good sense of her 
mother from the illusions of her father and her own presentiments of 
the future. 

Marguerite Ilimont^(hcr mother’s name) had brought her husband a 
calm beauty, and a mind very superior to her destiny, but angelic piety 
and resignation armed her equally against ambition and despair. The 
mother of seven children, who had all died in the birth, she concentrated 
in her only child all the love of her soul. Yet this very love guarded her 
from any weakness in the education of her daughter. She preserved the 
nice balance of her heart and her mind, of her imagination and her reason. 
The mould in which she formed this youthful mind was graceful, but it was 
of brass. It might have been said that she foresaw the destinies of her 
child, and infused into the mind of the young girl that masculine spirit 
which forms heroes and inspires martyrs. 

Nature lent herself admirably to the task, and had endowed her pupil 
with an understanding even superior to her dazzling beauty. This beauty 
of her earlier years of which she has herself traced the principal features 
with infinite ingenuousness in the more sprightly pages of her Memoirs, 
was far from having gained the energy, the rnelanclioly, and the majesty 
which she subsequently acquired from repressed love, high thought, and 
misfortune. 

A tall and supple figure, flat shoulders, a prominent bust, raised by a 
free and strong respiration, a modest and most becoming demeanour, that 
carriage of the neck which bespeaks intrepidity, black and soft hair, blue 
eyes, which appeared ‘'brown in the depth of their reflection, a look which 
like her soul passed rapidly from tenderness to energy, the nose of a 
Grecian statue, a rather large mouth, opened by a smile as well as speech, 
splendid teeth, a turned and well rounded chin gave to the oval of her 
features that voluptuous and feminine grace without which even beauty 
does not elicit love, a skin marbled with the animation of life, and veined 
by blood, which the least impression sent mounting to her cheeks, a tone 
of voice which borrowed its vibrations from the deepest fibres of her 
heart, and which was deeply modulated to its finest movements (a precious 
gift, for the tone of the voice, which is the channel of emotion in a woman, 
is the medium of persuasion in the orator, and by both these titles nature 
owed her the charm of voice, and had bestowed it on her freely). Such at 
eighteen years of age was the portrait of this young girl, whom obscurity 
long kept in the shade, as if to prepare for life or death a soul more strong, 
and a victim more perfect. 
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III. 

rier understanding lightened this beauteous frame- work with a preco- 
cious and^ishing intelligence which was already inspiration. She acquir- 
ed, as it were, the most ditfieult accoin])lishinents, even from looking into 
their very elements. 

What is taught to her age and sex was not sufheient for her. The mas- 
culine education of men was a wanton sport to her. Her powerful mind 
had need of all the means of thought for its due exercise. Theology, his- 
tory, philosoj)hy, music, painting, dancing, the exact sciences, chemistry, 
foreign tongues, and learned languages, she learned all and desired more. 
She herself formed her ideas from all the rays whi(‘h the obscurity of her 
condition allowed to })enetrate into the laboratory ot her father. She even 
secreted the hooks which the young ap]>rentices brought and forgot for Inn- 
in the workshoj). Jean Jae(jiies Rousseau, Voltaire, MonteftCpiliUi, and 
the English philoso[)hers, fell into her hands ; but her real food was 
riutarch. 

shall never forget,” she said “ the Lent of 1 / d.'h during which I every 
day carried that book to church, instead of the Rook of Prayers ; it was 
from this moment that 1 date the imj>ressions and ideas which made me 
republican, when I had ne\er formed a thought on the subject.” After 
Plutarch, Eenelon made the deepest impression upon her. 'fasso and the 
Poets followed. Heroism, virtue, and love were destined to j>our from 
their three vases at once into the soul of a woman destined to this triple 
palpitation of grand impressions. 

In the midst of this tire in her soul her reason remained calm, and her 
jmrity spotless. She scarcely owned to the slightest and fugitive emo- 
tions of the heart and senses. 

‘‘AVhen as I read behind the screen which closed up my chamluT from 
my father’s apartineiit,” she writes, “ my breatliing was at all loud, 1 Iclt 
a burning bhish overspread my cheeks, and my altered voice would have 
betrayed my agitation. 1 avus Eucharis to Tt-Iemaehus, and Ilerminia to 
Tancred, yet, transformed as I was into them, 1 never thought rnyst lf of 
becoming anything to anybody. 1 made no reflection that indi\ idiially 
affected me. I sought nothing around me; it was a dream without awak- 
ing. Yet I remember having beheld with much agitatioji a young painter 
named Taboral, who called on my father occasionally. He was about 
twenty years of age, with a sweet voice, intcdligcnt countenance, ami 
blushed like a girl. When T heard him in the atelier^ I had always a 
pencil or something to look after; but as his presence embarrassed as 
much as it pleased me, I went away quicker than I entered, with a palpi- 
tating heart, a tremor that made me run and hide myself in my little 
room.” 

Although her mother was very pious, she did not forbid her daughter 
from reading. She wished to inspire her with religion, and not enforce it 
upon her. Full of good sense and toleration, she left her with confidence 
to her reason, and sought neither to repress nor dry up the sap which 
would hereafter produce its fruit in her heart. servile, not voluntary 
religion, appeared to her degradation and slavery which God could not 
acce])t as a tribute worthy of him ; the pensive mind of her daughter natu- 

M 
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rally tended towards the great objects of eternal happiness or misery, and 
she was sure at an earlier age than any other, to plunge deeply into tlieir 
mysteries. The reign of sentiment began in her through the love of (xod. 
The sublime delirium of her pious contemplations embellished and pre- 
served the first years of her yontli, composed the rest by her philosophy, 
and seemed as if it must preserve her for ever from the tempests of passion. 
Her devotion was ardent ; it took the tints of her soul, and she aspired to 
the cloister, and dreamed of martyrdom. Entering a convent, she found 
there propitious moments, surrendering her thoughts to mysticism and her 
lieart to first friendships. The monotonous regularity of this life gently 
soothed the activity of her meditations. In the hours of relaxation she 
did not play with her companions, but retired beneath some tree to read 
and muse. As sensitive asllousseaii to the beauty of foliage, the rustling of 
the grass, the odour of the herbs, she admired the hand of God, and kissed 
it in his works. Overflowing with gratitude and inward delight, she went 
to adore him at church. There the sonorous organ’s lengthened peal, 
uniting with the voices of the youthful nuns, com))leted the excess of her 
ecstacy. The Catholic religion has every mysterious fascination for the 
senses, and pleasure for the imagination. A novice took the veil during 
her residence in the convent. Iler presentation at the entrance, her white 
veil, her crown of roses, the sweet and soothing hymns wliich direeted her 
from earth to heaven, the mortuary cloth cast over her youthful and buried 
beauty, and over her palpitating heart, made the young artist shudder, and 
overwhelmed her with tears. Her destiny opened to her, the image of 
great sacrifices, and felt within herself, by anticipation, all the courage and 
the suffering. 

IV. 

The charm and custom of these religious feelings were never effaced from 
her mind, riiilosophy, which soon became her worship, dissipated her 
faith, but left the ini[)ression it had created. She could not assist at the 
ceremonies of a worship whose mysteries her reason had rejiudiated, with- 
out feeling their attraction and respect. The sight of weak men united to 
adore and pray to the Father of the human race affected her sensibly. The 
music raised her to the skies. She cpiitted these Christian temples happier 
and better ; so much are the recollections of infancy reflected and prolonged 
even in the most troubled existence. 

This impassioned state for infinity and pious sentiment continued their 
influences over her after her return to her father’s house. “ My father’s 
house had not,” she w rites, “ the solitary tranquillity of the convent, still 
plenty of air, and a wide space on the roof of our house near the Pont 
Nenfy were before my dreamy and romantic imagination. How many 
times from my window, which looked northward, have I contemplated 
with emotion, the vast deserts of heaven, its glorious azure vault, so splen- 
didly framed from the blue dawn of morning, behind the Pont-due-changCy 
until the golden sunset, when the glorious purple faded away behind the 
trees of the Champs Eiysies and the houses of Chaillot. I did not fail thus 
to employ some moments at the close of a fine day, and quiet tears 
frequently stole deliciously from my eyes, whilst my heart, throbbing with 
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nil inexpressible sentiment, happy thus to beat, and grateful to exist, offered 
to the Being of beings a liomage pure and worthy of Him.” 

Alas ! when she wrote these lines, she no longer saw, but in her mind, 
that narrow strip of the heaven of Paris ; and the remembrance of those 
glorious evenings only illumined with a fugitive gleam the walls of her 
dungeon. 

V. 

But she was t hen happy, between her aunt Angeliqiie and her mother, in 
what she calls the beautiful quarter of the Isle Saint Louis. On these 
straight quays, on this tranquil bank, she took the air on summer evenings, 
watching the graceful courhc of the river, and the distant landscajic. lii 
the morning she traversed these quays with holy zeal, in order to go to 
church, and that she might not meet in this lone road anything to distract 
her attention. Her father, who liked her lofty studies, and was intoxicated 
at his daughter’s success, was still desirous of initiating her in his own 
craft, and made her begin to engrave. She learned to handle the buzin^ 
and succeeded in this as in every thing else. As yet she did not derive 
any salary from it ; but at the fete of her grand father and grand mother, 
she presented to them as her offering, sometimes a head, which she had 
applied herself to execute for tliis express purpose, sometimes a small brass 
plate, highly polished, on which she had engraved emblems or tlowers ; 
and they in return gave her ornaments or something for her toilette, for 
which she confesses always to have been anxious. 

This state, natural to her age and sex, did not, however, distract her 
from the more humble domestic duties. She was not ashamed, after 
appearing on Sundays at Church, or walking out elegantly dressed, to 
jmt on during the week a cotton gown, and go to market with her 
mother. She used even to go out to sliops in their neighbourhood to buy 
parsley or salad, which had been forgotten. Although slie felt herself 
somewhat humiliated by these domestic cares, which brought her down 
from the eminence of her Plutarch and visionary wanderings, she com- 
bined so much grace, and so much natural dignity, that the fruit- woman 
used to take pleasure in serving her belbre her other customers ; and the 
first comers took no offence at this preference. » This young girl, this 
future Ilclo'ise of the eighteenth century, who read serious books, who 
cx}>ouiide(l the circles of the celestial globe, handled the pencil and buzin^ 
and in whose soul aspiring thoughts and impassioned feelings already 
found space, was often called into the kitchen to prepare the vegetables 
for dinner. This mixture of serious shades, elegant research, and domes- 
tic occupations, ordered and sensibly mingled by her mother’s sagacity, 
seemed to prepare her already for the vicissitude of fortune, and in after 
days lielped her to support them. It was Rousseau at Charmettes piling 
up the woodstack of Madame de Warens with the hand wliich was to 
write the Contrat Social, or Philopoemen chopping his wood. 

VI. 

From the retirement of such secluded life. She sometimes perceived 
the higher world wliich shone above her, the lights which displayed to 
her this great world offended, more than they dazzled her sight. The 
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pride of this aristocratic society, which saw, without valuing her, weighed 
oil lier sensative rniiid — a society in which her position was not assigned to 
her, seemed badly framed. It was less envy than justice that revolted in 
her. Siijierior beings have their places marked out by nature, and every 
tiling that keeps them from occupying them, seems to them an usurpation. 
They find society frequently the reverse of nature, and take their revenge 
by despising it ; from this arises the hatred of genius against power. 
Genius dreams of an order of things, in which the ranks should be marked 
out by nature and virtue ; whilst in reality they are almost always derived 
from birth — that blind allotment of fate. There are few great minds which 
do not feel in their earliest progress the persecution of fortune, and who 
do not begin by an internal revolt against society. They are only quieted 
by their own discouragement. Some are resigned from a more lofty f(‘el- 
ing to the place which God assigns to them. To |mt up with the world 
humbly is still more beautiful tlian to control it. This is the very acme 
of virtue. Religion leads to it in a day. Philosophy only conducts to it by 
a lengthened life, misery, or death. These are days when the ino^t 
elevated place in the world is a scaffold. 

vn. 

The young maiden, once conducted by her grandmother to an aristo- 
cratic house of which her humble parents were was deeply hurt at the 
tone of condescending superiority with which her grandmother and her- 
self were treated. ‘^My pride look alarm,'’ she writes, “my blood boiled 
move than usual, and 1 blushed violently. I no longer incpiired of myself 
why this lady was seated on a sofa, and my grandmother on a low stool ; 
but my feelings led to such rellection, and I saw the end of the visit witli 
satisfaction as if a weight was taken off my mind.” 

Another time she was taken to pass eight days at Versailles, in the 
palace of that king and queen whose throne she was one day to sap. 
Lodged in the attics with one of the female domestics of the Chateau, 
she was a close observer of this royal luxury, which she believed was 
paid for by the misery of the people, and that grandeur of things found- 
ed on the servility of ^courtiers. The lavishly spread tables, the walks, 
the play, presentations all passed before her eyes in the pomp and 
vanity of the world. These ceremonious details of power were riquig- 
naiit to her mind, which fed on philosophy, truth, liberty, and the virtue 
of the olden time. The obscure names, the humble attire of the rela- 
tives who took her to see all this, only procured for her mere passing 
looks and a few words, which meant more protection than favour. The 
feeling that her youth, beauty, and merit, were unperceived by this crowd, 
who only adored favour or etiquette, oppressed her mind. The ])hiloso- 
phy, natural pride, imagination, and fixedness of her soul were all wound- 
ed during this sojourn. “ I preferred,” she says, “the statutes in the 
gardens to the personages of the palace,” and her mother inquiring if she 
were pleased with her visit — “ Ves,” was her reply, ‘‘ if it be soon ended ; 
for else, in a few more days I shall so much detest all the persons 1 sec, 
that I should not know what to do with my hatred.” What harm have 
they done you ? inquired her mother. “ To make me feel injustice, and 
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Jook upon absurclify.” As slie conf;emj)1ated these splendours of the 
(lc.sf)otisTns of Louis XTV., which were drooping into corruption, she 
tliouglit of Athens, but forgot the death of Socrates, the exile of Aristides, 
tli(‘ eoiulernnation of Lhocion. “ 1 did not then foresee,” she writes, in 
Tii(‘l/nieholy mood, as she pens these lines — that destiny reserved me to 
l)(‘ tlie witness of crimes such as those of which they were the victims, and 
to participate in the glory of their martyrs, after having professed their 
}>riiicijdes.” 

TJnis, the imagination, character, and studies of this girl prepared her, 
unknown to herself, for the republic. Her religion alone, then so power- 
ful over her, restrained her within the hounds of that resignation, which 
submits the thoughts to the will of God. Ihit philosophy became her 
creed, and this creed formed a portion of her politics, the emancipation of 
tli(‘ ])eople united itself in her mind with the emancipation of ideas. She 
believed, by overturning thrones, that slie was working for man ; and by 
overlhrouing altars, that she was labouring for God. Such is the confes* 
sion which she herself made of her change. 

lIoAvever the young girl had already attracted many suitors for her hand. 
Tier father wislied to marry her in the class to which he himself belonged. 
Jle loved, esteemed commerce, because he considered it the source of 
wealth. IJis daughter desjused it, because it was, in her eyes, the source 
of avarice and tJie food of cupidity. Men in this condition of life were 
re))ugnant to her. Slie desired in a liusband ideas and feelings sympathis- 
ing with her own. Her ideal was a soul and not a fortune. “ Brought up 
from my infancy in connexion with the great men of all ages, familiar with 
lofty ideas and illustrious examples — had I lived with Plato, witli all the 
jihiJosopliers, all the poets, all the politicians of antiquity, merely to unite 
luysijlf witli a shopkeeper, who would neither appreciate nor feel any thing 
as I did 

Slie uho wrote these lines was at that moment demanded in marriage of 
lier [lareiits by a rich butcher of the neighbourhood. She refused every 
offer. “ I will not descend from the world of my noble chimeras,” she 
replied to the incessant renujiistrances of her father ; what I want is not 
a position but a mind. 1 will die single rather than prostitute my own 
mind in an union with a being with whom I have no syinjjathics.” 

Deprived of her mother by an early death, alone in the house of a father, 
where disorder was the consequence of a second amovr^ melancholy gained 
possession of licr mind, thongli it did not overcome it. She became more 
collected end reserved, in order to strengthen her feelings against isolation 
and misfortune. The perusal of the Ileloise of llousseau, which was lent 
to her about that time, made on her heart the same impression that 
riutarcli had made on her mind. Plutarch had shown her liberty ; 
llousseau made her dream of happiness ; the one fortified, the other weak- 
ened her. She found the earnest desire of pouring forth her feelings. 
Melauelioly was her rigid muse. She began to write, in order to console 
liers(df in the nurture of her own thoughts; without any intention of be- 
coming an authoress, she acciuired by these solitary trials that eloquence 
with which she subsequently animated her friends. 
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IX. 

Tims gradually ripened this patient and resolute mind, working on 
towards its destiny, when she believed she had found the man of the olden 
time of whom she had so long dreamed. This man was lioland de la 
Platiere. 

He was introduced to her by one of her early friends, married at Amiens, 
where Roland then carried on the functions of inspector of manufactures. 
‘‘You will receive this letter,*’ wrote her friend, “by the hand of the philo- 
sopher of whom I have spoken to you already, M. Roland, an enlightened 
man of antique manners ; without reproach, except for his })assion for the 
ancients, his contempt of his age, and his too high estimation of his own 
virtue.” “ This portrait,” she adds, “was just and well depicted. I saw 
a man nearly fifty years of age tall, careless in his attitude, with that kind 
of awkwardness which a solitary life always produces, but his manners were 
easy and winning and without possessing the elegance of the world they 
united the politeness of the well-bred man to the seriousness of the philo- 
sopher. He was very thin, with a complexion much tanned, his brow, already 
covered by very little hair and very broad, did not detract from his regular 
but unattractive features. He had, however, a pleasing smile, and his 
features an animated plfiy which gave them a totally difierent appearance 
when he was excited in speaking or listening. His voice was manly, his 
mode of speech brief, like a man with shortened breath, conversation full of 
matter, because his head was full of ideas, occupied the mind more than it 
flattered the ear. His language was sometimes striking, but harsh and 
inharmonious. This charm of the voice is a gift very rare, and most 
powerful over the senses,” she adds “ and does not merely depend oji the 
quality of the sound, but equally noon that delicate sensibility, which varies 
the expression hy modifying the accent.” Tliis is enough to assure us that 
Roland had not this charming gift. 

(To be continued. ) 


The Military Life of Jolvriy Duke of Marlborough, By Archibald 
Alison, F. R. S., Author of the History of Europe?^ Svo, 
Edinburgh, Blackwoods. 

We shall avail ourselves of this comparatively unconnected character, and 
abstain from any attempt at compressing into the brief sj)ace at our dis- 
posal a regular sketch of the military career of Marlborough. Written 
chiefly with a view to professional readers, or to young aspirants to the 
military profession, and abounding with technical details of tactics and 
manoeuvres, and all the minutiae of military plans and arrangements, its 
interest for the general reader is far less than would be expected in so ad- 
venturous a life. One of its greatest attractions will be found to consist in 
parallelisms between the career of Marlborough and that of the distinguish- 
ed commanders of his own and of later times with which it abounds. Mr. 
Alison’s previous historical studies had prepared him for this view of the 
subject ; and in many of these comparative sketches he has been eminently 
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surccssfal. We may instance the following account of Marlborough’s 
((lieu Churchill) desertion of James II. to attach himself to William : 

“ But Chnrdiill did not do this, and thence has arisen an ineffaceable blot on his 
nuMuory. He did ni)t relincjiiish the service of the infatuated monarch ; ho retained 
liis oflicc and commands, but he employed the influence and authority thence derived. 
In ruin his benefactor. Information was sent to James, tliat ho was not to bo 
trusted ; but so far were tliosti representations frt>ra havin'!; inspired any doul)ts of 
his lidcdity, that that deluded monarch, when the Prince of Oraiif^c landed, confided 
i(» him the command of a corps of live thousand men destined to »)ppose his ])rop;ress, 
and raised him to the rank of Licutimant-goneral. lie led this force in person as far 
as Salisbury to meet William, who was advancinp; throiif^h Devonshire. And yet 
he had before that written to William a letter, still extant, in which he oxpresstMl 
entin* devoti<m to his cause. Nay, he at this time, if wo may believe his pane^ 30 *ist, 
Ledyard, signed a letter, alone; with several other peers, addressed to ihe Prince of 
Orani^t*, iiivitinp; him to come over, and had actually concluded with Major-^mieral 
Kirk, who eommaiided at Axminster, a convention, for the sc'i/.ure tif the kin‘»” and 
f!;ivinj>' him up to his hostile son-iii-law. James was secretly warned that Chiireliill 
was about to betray him, but he refused to believe it of one from whom lie had 
hitherto ('xperienc(‘d such deiotion, and was only awakened from his dream of seen- 
rity by learnin,'!; th:i,t his favorite had ^one over, with the Duke of Hrafton and tho 
principal ollicers of his regiment, to the Primie of Orange. Not conU'Ut with this, 
he shortly after employed his iiilluence with his own regiment, and others statioui'd 
near Loudon, to induce them to desert James and join the invading candidate for 
the throne. Nay, it w'as his arguments, joined to those of his wife, which induced 
James's own daughter, tho Princess Anne, and Prince George of Denmark, ft) detacli 
th(3ins(‘l\cs from the cause of the falling monarch ; and drew from that unhappy 
soven igii the inonniful exclamation, ‘ My God ! my very children have forsaken 
me,’ Thus his example was the signal for a general defection, not only t>f those 
who wen! openly hostile to James, but even of those who were connected with him 
by blood. 

“In what does this conduct differ from that of Labedoyere, who at tho head of the 
garrison of Grenoble, deserted to Napoleon when sent out to oppose him ? — or La- 
valette, who (’injiloyed his iiiflueuce, as postmaster under Louis XVIIL, to forward the 
imperial conspiracy ?— or Marshal Noy, wlio, after promising at tho Tin lories to 
bring tin* ex-iMiipuror back in an iron cage, no sooner readied the royal camj) at 
Melun, than he issued a proclamation calling on the troops to desert ihe Bourbons, 
and mount the tricolor cockade ? Nay, is not Churchill’s conduct, in a moral pmnt of 
view, worse tlian that of Ncy ? for the latter abandoned the trust reposed in him by 
a new master, forced upon an unwilling nation, to rejoin his old benefactor and com- 
])anion in arms ; but the former betrayed the trust reposed in him by liis old master 
and tried benefaetor, to range bimself under the banner of a competitor for the throne*, 
to whom he was bound neither liy duty nor obligation. And yet, such is often the 
inequality of crimes and punishments in this world, that Churchill was raiseil to the 
pimnurlc of greiitiiess by the very conduct which consigned Ncy, with justice, 8o far 
as his conduct is concerned, to an ignominious death. 

“ Treason ne’er prospers j for when it dues, 

None dare call it treason.” 

The most interesting portions of Mr. Alison’s book, as we said, are his 
sketches ol' the great military commanders of modern tiAes. Here is his 
Charles XI I . of Sweden : 

“ This extraordinary man approached closer than any warrior of modern times to 
the great men of antiquity. More nearly than even Napoleon, he realised the heroes 
of Plutarch. A Stoic in pacific, he was a Ciesar in military life. lie had all their 
virtues, and a cuiisulerable share of their barbarism. Achilles did not surpass him 
in the thirst for warlike renown, nor Hannibal in the perseverance of his (uiaracter 
and the fruitfulness of his resources ; like Alexander, he would have wept because a 
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world did not romain to conquer. Almost uncontjuerablc by fatifruo, resolute in 
determination, and a lion jn heart, be knew no fear but that of liis ^lory beiuj^; tarnish- 
ed. Endowed by nature with a dauntless soul, a constitution of iron, lie was capable 
of umlergoiiif; a greater amount of c-vertion than any of his soldiers. At the sie^e 
of Stralsund, when some of his oflieers were sinkinj^ under the exhaustion of jirotracl- 
cd watchinj^, he desired them to retire to ro.st, and himself took tlieir place, (liitslnj)- 
piiiff his followers in speed, at one time he rode across Gerinan>% almost aloiu*, in an 
incredibly short space of time : at another, he defended himself for da ys to«elb(*r, nt 
the head of a handful of attendants, in a barricaded bousi*, ag ainst tvvrnly thousand 
Turks. Wrapt up in the passion for fame, he was insensible to the inferior desires 
which usually rouse or mislead mankind. Wine had no attraetions. vvoinon no seduc- 
tions for him ; he was indifferent to personal comforts or aeeomiiiodations ; his fare 
was as simple, his dress as plain, his lodi^ino- as rude as fliose of the meanest ot his 
followers. To one end alone his attention as (ixeiusively directed, on oiu‘ aeipiisi- 
tion alone his heart was set. Glory, military lory, was the ceaseless ohjee,t of Ins 
ambition ; all lesser desires were coneenl rated in this ruling passion ; fur this he 
lived, for this he died. 

“ That his military abilities Avere of the a cry highest order, may be /|iKli*ed of by 
the fact that, with the resources of the poor moiiareliy of S\Aed<‘n, a( that period con- 
taining less than tAvo millions of inhabitants. In* lung arrested tlie elforts of a coali- 
tion composed (if Kussia, Denmark, and I'oland, heaileil by the \ ast capacity and per- 
severing energy of Peter the Great, and hacked by nut less tlniu forty iriillions 
of subjects under its various sovereigns. Nor let it he said that lln‘se nations Avere 
rude in the military art, and unfit to contend in tlie lield with the deftcendants 
of the folloAvers of Gustavus Adolphus. Tlie Danes are the near neighbours ami old 
enemies of the Swedes ; their eipials in population, diseiplim*, aiidAvsirlike r(‘soiirees. 
Thirty years had not (‘lapsed since the l^ule.s had delivered Enro]>(‘ from Mussulman 
bondage by the glorious victory of Vienna, gain(‘d umh'r John Sobieski, over two 
hundred thousand 'rurks. Europe has since had too much reason to Know wliat are 
the military resources of Russia, against which all the pow(‘r of Western Europe, 
in recent times, has been so signally .shattered : and tlumgli the soldiers of Peti'i* the 
Great were very different, in point of discipline, from those that repelled the legions 
of Napoleon, yet their native (Courage Avas tlie saim*, and tliey av ere directed by an 
energy and perseverance, on the pa^-t of the C/ar, which never has homi e\c(‘edeil 
in warlike annals. What, then, must have boon the capaijil}' of tli(‘ sovereign wlio, 
with the resources of a monarchy not equalling those of Scotland at this time, 
could gain such extraordinary .su(5c(\ss over so pmverful a coalition, from the mere 
force of military abilily, indefatigable energy, and Jienuc determination ! 

“Charles, however, had many faults. He was proud, overbearing, and self willed. 
Like all men of powerful original genius, he was eonfident in his own opinion, and 
look counsel from none ; hut, uufortiinat(*ly, he often forgot also to take counsel from 
himself. He did not always weigh the obj(*ctions against his designs with siiHieient 
calmness to give them fail' play, or alloAv his lieroie followers a practical ojiportiinity 
of crowning his enterprises with success. He had so often sueeeeded against 
desp(‘rate, and apparently hopeless odds, that he thought himself invinciliU', and 
rushed headlong into the most dreadful perils, with no other preparation to ward tlu‘m 
off but his own calmnes.s in danger, his inexhaustible fecundity of resoiire(‘s, and the 
undaunted courage, us well as patience of fatigue and privation, Ai itli which lie hud 
inspired his followers. It is surprising, however, how often he was extricated from 
his difficulties by such moans. Even in his last expedition against Russia, which 
terminated in the disaster of Rultovva, he would, to all uppearanee, have been sue(‘ess- 
ful, had the Tartafthief, Mazeppa, proved faithful to his engagement. Liko Haiini- 
hal, his heroic qualities had inspired a multifarious Sivmy—cuHuvics omnium gentium^ 
with one homogeneous spirit, and rendered them subject to his disciipline, faithful to 
hi.s standard, obedient to his will. But in some particulars his private charaet(*r wa.s 
still more exceptionable, for it was stained by the A'ices as well as adorned with tlie 
virtues of the savage character. Though not habitually cruel, ho Avas stern, vindic- 
tive, and implacable ; and his government was sullied by acts of atrocious barbarity 
at Avhich humanity shudders, and which must ever leave an indelible blot on 
his memory.” 
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The sketch of Peter the Great is less graphic, and descends much less 
into detail. 

“ Pt'fcr the Groat, who pained this astonishinp and decisive success, was one of 
the most romarkaijin men vvlio over appeared on llie theatre of public affairs. Ho 
was nothing by halves. For pood or i‘or evil ho was pigantic. Vigour seems to 
Jiave been the great characteristic of his mind ; but it was often fearfully dis- 
figured by passion, and he w'as not unfrequently misled by the exaniplo of mc^re 
advancorl states. To (‘levato Unssia to an cvalted place amonp nations, and 
giy(‘ her the intliUMiee which her vast extent and physical resources seemed to put 
within Iier iM'ach, was, throughout life, the great object of his ambition; and he 
succeeded in it to an extent wliieli naturally aequired for him the unbounded admira- 
tion ol mankind. JJis ov(‘rthrow (»f the Strclitzes, b)ng the Tnetorinn guards and 
terror of the Czars of Muscovy, was efteeted witli a vigour and stained by a cruelty 
similar to that with whicli Sultan Mahommed, a century after, dostoyed the Janis- 
saries at Con.stantinoi)h‘. 'I'lio siglit of a 3 'ounp and despotic sovereign leaving the 
gli1t(‘ring toys and real (‘njojiiK'nts of royalty to labour in the dock-yards of 
ISnardom with liis own hands, and instruct his subjects in ship-buildinp by firfiit 
teaching himself, was too striking and remarkable not to excite universal attciititui. 
And when the result of this was seen, — when the Czar was found inlrtlducing among 
Ills subjects tlui militaiy diseipline, naval architecture, nautical skill, as well as other 
arts and warlike institutions of Europe, and in conRcipieiicc long resisting and at 
length destroying the mighty conqueror who hud so long been the terror of Northern 
Europe, the astonishment of men knew no hounds. He was celebrated as at once tho 
Solon and Seipio of modern times ; and literary servility, vying with great atid 
disinterested admiration, extoll(‘d him as one of the greatest heroes and beuelactora 
of his species wlio had ever appeared among men.” 

Tlic cliaracter of Pritico Eugene, however, is of more importance, as 
bearing more directly on that of the sabj|ct of this biography. 

“ He had none of tho methodical prudencf of Turenne, Marlborough, or Villara. 
His genius was entirely dilVereiit ; it was more akin to that of Napoleon, when ho 
was reduced to counterbalance inferiority of numbers by superiority of skill. The 
immortal campaigns of 171)0 in Italy, and of 1814 in Champagne, bear a strong 
resemblance to llio.-.e of Eugene. Eikc the French Emperor, bis strokes were rapid 
and forcible ; bis ruufj-d'a-t/ was at once quick and just ; his activity indefatigable ; 
Ills courage undaunted ; his resources equal to any undertaking. He (lid not lay 
mueb stniss on previous arraiigeinonts, and .seldom attempted the exttmsive combina- 
tions which enabled Marlbortuigh to command success ; but dashed fearlessly on, 
trusting to his own resources to extricate him out of any diHiculty — to his genius, 
in any cireuinslaiices, to command victory. 

“ Yet was this daring disposition not without peril. Ilis aiidncity often bordered 
on rashnos.s, liis rapidity on haste ; and he repeatedly brought his armi(‘s into situ- 
ations all but desperate, and which, to a general of Joss capacity, would unquestion- 
ably have proved so. But in these difficulties no one could exceed him in tlie energy 
ami vigour with which he extricated himself from the toils ; and many of his 
greatest victories, pariicuJarly tliose of Turin and Belgrade, were gained under cir- 
cumstances where evim the boldest officers in his army had given him over for lost 
He was prodigal of tlie blood of his soldiers, and, like Napoleon, iiuUirercnt to the 
sacrifices at which lie purchased his successes ; but he was stil^more lavish of his 
own, and never failed to share the liardships and dangers of t]||pKicanest of his fol- 
lowers Engaged during his active life in thirteen pitched battles, in all ho fought 
like a common soldier. lie was in consequence repeatedly, sometimes clangerouSy, 
wounded ; and it was extraordinary that he escaped tho reiterated perils to which 
he was exposeil. He raised tlie Austrian monarchy by bis triumphs to tUo very 
highe.st pitch of glory, and finally broke the power of the Turks, the most persever- 
ing and not the least formidable of its enemie.s. But the enterprises whied) his 
genius prompted tho Cabinet of Vienna to undertake, were beyond the strength of 
the liercditary states ; and for nearly a century after, it accomplished nothing 
worthy either of its growing resources, or of the military' renown which he had 
achieved for it.” 
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We would gladly make room for the sketch which Mr. Alison gives of 
the military history of Frederick of Prussia ; hut we must be content with 
the summary of his characteristics as a general, with which it concludes : 

“ No laboured character, no studied eiilogium, can paint Frederick like this brief 
and simple narrative of his exploits. It places him at once at the head of modern 
generals, — if Hannibal be expected, perhaps of ancient and modern. He was not 
uniformly successful : on the contrary, he sustained several dreadful defeats. But 
that arose from the enormous superiority of force by which he was assailed, and the 
desperate state of his affairs, which were generally st) pressing, that even a respite in 
one quarter could be obtained only by a victory instantly gained, under whatever 
circumstances, in another. What appears rashness was often in him the height of 
wisdom. He had no parliament or coalition to consider, no adverse faction was on the 
watch to convert casual disaster into the means of ruin. He was at liberty to take 
counsel only from his own heroic breast. He could protract the stniggh*, however, 
by no other means but strong and vigorous strikes, and the lustre of instant success, 
and they could not be dealt out without the risk of receiving as many. The fact of 
his maintaining the struggle against such desperate odds proves the general wisdom 
of his policy. No man ever made more skilful use of an interior line of communi- 
cation, or fleW with such rapidity from one threatened part of his dominions to 
another. None ever, by the force of skill in tactics and sagacity in strategy, gained 
such astonishing successes with forces so inferior. And if some generals have (!om- 
mitted fewer faults, none were impelled by such desperate circumstances to a hazard- 
ous course; and none had ever greater magnanimity in confessing and explaining 
them for the benefit of future times.” 

There is great vigour, and considerable originality, in the parallel of his 
career with that of Napoleon : 

“ The only general in modern times who can bear a comparison with Frederick, if 
the difficulties of his situation arc considered, is Napoleon. It is a part only of his 
campaigns, however, which sustains the analogy. Th(‘rc is no resemblance between 
the mighty conqueror pouring down the valley of the Danube at the head of one 
hundred and eighty thousand men, invading Russia with five hundred thousand, or 
overrunning Spain with three hundred thousand, and Frederick the Hreat, with 
thirty thousand or forty thousand, turning every way against quadruple the number 
of Austrians, French, Swedes, and Russian.s. Yet a part, and the most brilliant part 
of Napoleon’s career, bears a close resemblance to that of the Prussian hero. In 
Lombardy in 1796, in Saxony in 181.S, aod in the plain of Champagne in 1814, he 
was upon the whole inferior in force to his opponents, and owed the superiority which 
he generally enjoyed on the point of attack, to the rapidity of his movements, and the 
skill with which, like Frederick, he availed himself of an interior line of communica- 
tion. His immortal camp«,ign in France in 1814, in particular, where he bore up 
with seventy thou.sand men against two hundred and fifty thousand enemies, bears 
the closest resemblance to those which Frederick sustained for six years against 
the forces of the Coalition. Both wore often to appearance rash, because the affairs 
of each were so desperate that nothing could save them but an audacious policy. 
Both were indomitable in resolution, and preferred ruin and death to sitting down on 
a dishonoured throne. Both were from the outset of the struggle placed in circum- 
stanoes apparently hopeless, and each succeeded in protracting it solely by his asto- 
nishing talent an(^rasolution. The fate of the two was widely different : the one 
transmitted an hd^Pbred and aggrandised throne to his successors ; the other, over- 
thrown and discrowned, terminated his days on the rock of St. Helena. But success 
is not always the test of real merit : the verdict of ages is often different from the 
judgment or fate of present times. Hannibal conquered, has left a greater name 
among men than Scipio victorious. In depth of thought, force of genius, variety of 
information, and splendour of success, Frederick will bear no comparison with Napo- 
leon. But Frederick’s deeds, as a general, were more extraordinary than those of 
the French emperor, because he bore up longer against greater odds. It is the 
highest praise of Napoleon to say, that he did in one compaign^his lost and greatest 
—what Frederick had done in six.” 
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We wish it were possible to make room for one other parallel, that of 
Marlborough and Wellington. The reader will anticipate Mr. Alison’s 
verdict ; but the sketch is so elaborate, and so comprehensive, that it will 
well repay perusal. We can only venture on one or two passages. 

“ If the cainpaip;ns of Eugene and Frederick suggest a comparison with those of 
Napoleon, those of Marlborough challenge a parallel with those of the other great 
coininander of our day — Wellington. Their political and military situations were in 
many respects alike. Both combated at the head of the forces of a coulition, com- 
posed of dissimilar nations, actuated by ’separate interests, inflamed by diderent 
passions. Both had the utmost difficulty in soothing the jealousies and stifling the 
sellishness of these nations ; and both found themselves often more seriously impeded 
by the allied cabinets in their roar, than by the enemy’s forces in their front. Both were 
the generals of a nation which, albeit covetous of military glory, and proud of war- 
like renown, is to the last degree impatient of previous preparation ; which ever frets 
at the cost of wars that its political position renders unavoidable, or that in its ambi- 
tious spirit it had readily undertaken . Both were compelled to husband the blood 
of their soldiers, and spare the resources of their governments, from the eonsciousnoss 
that they had already been strained to the uttermost in the cause, and tltat any further 
demands would reml(;r the war so unpopular as speedily to lead to its termination. 
The career of both occurred at a time when political passions were strongly roused in 
their country ; when the war in which they were engaged, was waged against the in- 
clination and, in appearance at least, against the interests of a large and powerful 
part}' at home, who sympathise<l, from political feeling, with their enemies, and were 
ready to decry every success and magnify every disaster of their own arms, from a 
secret feeling that their party elevation was identified rather with the successes of the 
enemy than wdih those of their own countryman. The Tories were to Marlborough 
precisely what the Whigs were to Wellington. Both were opposed to the armies i»f 
the most powerful moiittrch, lt‘d by the most renowned gcneruls of Europe, whoso 
ft)rccs, preponderating over those of the adjoining states, had ooino to threaten tho 
liberties of all Europe, and against whom there had at last been formed a pheral 
coalition, to restrain the ambition from which so much detriment had already been 
experienced. 

“ But while in these respects the two British heroes were placed very much in tho 
same circumstances, in other particulars, not less material, their situations were widely 
different. Marlborough had never any difficulties in the field to struggle with ap- 
proaching tho.se which beset Wellington. By great exertions, both on his own part 
and that of the British and Butcdi g<jvcrnment, his force was generally almost equal 
to that with which ho had to contend. It w^as often exactly so. War ut fhat period, 
in the Low Countries at least, consisted chiefly of a single battle during a campaign, 
followed by the siege of two or three frontier fortressc.s. The number of strongholds 
with which the country bristled, rendered any furth^fr or more extensive tiperations, 
in general, impossible. This state of matters at once reiffiered success more probable 
to a general of superior abilities, and made i- more easy to repair disaster. No vehe- 
ment passions bad been roused, bringing whole nations into the fiedd, and giving one 
state, w'here ihey had burnt tho fiercest, a vast superiority in point of nuinbers over 
its more pacific or less excited neighbours. But in all these respects, tho circum- 
stances in wliich Wellington was placed were not only not parallel - they were con- 
trasted. From first to last, in the Feninsula, he was enormously outnumbered by the 
enemy. Until the campaign of 1813, when his force in the field was, for the first 
time, equal to that of -the French, the superiority to which ^ was opposed was so 
prodigious, that the only surprising thing is, how he was ^not^roven into the sea at 
the very first encounter. * * * i j *i. . . * 

“ Though similar in many respects, so far as the general conduct of their campaigns 
is concerned, from the necessity under which both laboured of husbanding the blood 
of their soldiers, the military qualities of England’s two chiefs were essentially different, 
and eacli possessetl some points in which he was superior to the other. By nature 
Wellington was more daring than Marlborough ; and though soon constrained, by 
necessity, to adopt a cautious system, he coiitiuucd, throughout all his career, to 
incline more to a hazardous policy than his great predecessor. The intrepid advance 
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and fight at Assayc ; the crossing of the Douro and movement on Talavera in 180!) ; 
the advance to Madrid and Burgos in 1812 ; the actions before Bayonne in 18i3 ; 
the desperate stand made at Waterloo in 1815 — place this beyond a doubt. Marlbo- 
rough never hazarded so much on the success of a single enterprise : he ever aimed 
at compassing his objects by skill and combination, rather than risking them on the 
chance f)f arms. Wellington was a mixture of Turenne and Eugene : Malborough 
was the perfection of the Turene school alone. No man could light more ably and 
gallantly than Marlborough : his talent and rnpidity of eye in tactics were tit least 
equal to his skill in strategy and previous combination. But he was not partial to 
such desperate passages at arms, and never resorted to them but from necessity, or 
when eneourag(*d by a bappy opportunity for striking a blow. The proof of this is 
deidhive. Marlborough, during ten campaigns, fought only five pitched battles. 
Wellington, in seven, fought fifteen, in every one of which he proved victorious.” 

But we have already exceeded our limits, and wc must abstain from fur- 
ther extracts. As the interest of the work lies chiefly in its military details, 
we have avoided altogether tlie political history witli which it is interwoven. 
It is coloured, we need hardly say, hy the same politieal views whieh cha- 
racterise Mr. Alison’s Hktory of Evrope, We should not omit to add, 
that a chapter was added on the Treaty of Utrecht, with a view to the 
illustration of the questions lately raised in the discussion of the Mont- 
pensier marriage. The recent changes in French affairs, however, have 
gone far to deprive it of all the practical interest with which it was pre- 
viously invested by the supposed policy of Louis Flullippe in the arrange- 
ment of this ill-starred alliance . — liamhler for April. 


The Life and Adventures of Oliver Goldsmith. A Bioyraphy : in 
Four Books. By John Forster. Bradbury and Co. 

This is a real biography — on a new, and to our thinking a good, prin- 
ciple. The title at the first glance has somewhat the air of intending 
iictitions narrative — and we are led to think of Oliver Twist rather than 
Oliver Goldsmith. Custom lias hitherto confined titles of this description 
to the surprising adventures of ingenious worthies like llobinsou Crusoe, 
Boderic Random, Joseph Andrews, and Ferdinand Count Fathom ; but 
Mr. Forster has extended the range of application, and in the biography 
before us has given witl^all the ejise nnd simplicity of fiction the known 
incidents (and very wonderful they are) in the life of a really English 
worthy (or Irish if you will) — the poet of ‘ The Deserted Village’ — the 
author of ' The Vicar of Wakefield’ — and the ingenious writer (no small 
praise) of ‘ The Story of Goody Two Shoes.’ 

It has been a fashion to suppose that Mr. Prior in liis two thick and 
industrious volumes had exhausted the story of Goldsmitli’s life, — and left 
little or nothing for future biographers to relate not already comprehended 
in his own work. But Mr. Prior, with all his industry (and too great 
praise cannot be awarded for so much and such successful labour), has 
been little more than a pioneer in biogragliy. He has collected the mate- 
rials from which others must rear the structure. In the Life which bears 
his well-known name we find — as in Nichols’s ‘ Literary Anecdotes’ — a 
heap of chronological yet ill-put-together matter, whicli (as far as our 
experience goes) few liave ever been found able to digest. 
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Blit Mr. Forster has shown a healthy appetite for the raw material col- 
lected by Mr. Prior, — and in the work before us given proof of what War- 
burton would have called a good digestion. exhibits, too, a thorough 
understanding of the period (literary and political) in which Goldsmith 
lived — and an industry in research in every way worthy of Mr. Prior 
himself. 

With all our esteem, however, for Mr. Forster’s work, our regret is 
still undiminished that the right of an ignorant bookseller should have 
prevented Dr. Johnson from writing the life of the friend whom he knew 
and appreciated so thoroughly. IIow many little anecdotes of Gold- 
smith’s career and character must have perished with Samuel Johnson ! 
Boswell has preserved incidentally a few — sufficient to excite a longing 
curiosity for more. Who would not like to know the story ‘'at large” 
of Johnson’s friendly interference in the matter of ‘The Vicar of Wake- 
field’ — the history of the last glass of the bottle of Madeira — and the 
reason for what appears to us the unaccountable delay between the sale of 
the work and the date of its appearance? What a monster would Savage 
have seemed in our eyes witiiout Johnson’s Life (apology, or vindication, 
if you jdease) of his early friend ! In Birch’s hands, the story had been 
as dry as a seedsman’s catalogue ; in Johnson’s telling, it is a narrative 
which rivets, as in Reynolds’s ease, the elbow to the mantle-piece till it be 
done and the arm is found immoveable from sleep. 

It is (piite clear that “magnanimous Goldsmith, the gooseberry fool,” 
should have always spoken with the pen in his hand. While hold- 
ing it he never committed a blunder ; without it lie indulged in many — 
innocent enough, but still injurious to the welfare and worldly posi- 
tion of the mail. It was generally believed and circulated that he was a 
mere fool in conversation. Walpole called him “an inspired idiot” — and 
Garrick, in one of his odd couplets, describes him as 

for shortness called Noll, 

Who wrote like an angel, but talk’d like poor Poll. 

Cumberland exclaimed, “ He does not know the difference of a turkey from 
a goose.” — “ 8ir,” shouted Johnson, “he knows nothing — he has made 
up his mind about nothing.” — “ Of all solemn coxcombs,” says Joe 
W'arton, writing to his brother Tom, “ Goldsmith is*the first ; yet sensible 
— but affects to use Johnson’s hard words.” Boswell confirms AVarton’s 
last observation. “To me,” says Boswell, “^and to many others it 
appeared that he studiously copied the manner of Johnson, though indeed 
upon a smaller scale.” All his friends seem to have been unanimous inr 
the low estimate which they formed of Goldsmith’s powers of conversation. 
Yet he sometimes said very happy things : — for instance, in reference to 
Johnson, when ho said that should he (Doctor Major) chance to write an 
‘Animated Nature,’ he would make his little fishes speak like large 
whales ; — and, again, in the happy application to Johnson of a saying in 
Cibber, that (alluding to his powers of conversation) “ whenever his pistol 
missed fire, lie knocked you down with the butt end.” He had also 
unhappy sayings , — of which his story of the peas of a bad colour being 
sent to Hammersmith to make ’em green, instead of to turn *em green 
(Turnham Green), was the most ludicrous — and that of his Malagrida 
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compliment to Lord Shelburne was perhaps the most innocently offensive 
and yet the greatest blunder ever committed in conversation by a really 
great man. “ I wonder/’ said this awkward compliment-maker — sitting 
next to Lord Shelburne at mury Lane, and sincerely wishing to pay court 
with a compliment — “ I wonder they should call your Lordship Malagrida, 
for Malagrida was a very good sort of a man.” Another of his numerous 
blunders is recorded by Mr. Forster, from the communicatiou of Mr. 
Rogers, the poet. — 

“ The poet of the ‘ Pleasures of Memory,’ interested in all that concerned the 
elder poet whose style he made the model for his own finished writings, know 
Cooke well in the latter days of his life, and gives a curious illustration of the habit 
he then had fallen into when ho spoke of his celohratod friend. ‘ Sir,’ he said, on 
Mr. Rogers asking him what Goldsmith reall}’ was in conversation, • he was a fool. 
The right word never came to him. If you gave him back a bad shilling, he’d say, 
Why it’s as good a shilling as ever was born. You know he ought to have said 
coined. Coined^ sir, never entered his head. He was a fool, sir.’ ” 

Let us look at Goldsmith as wc will — as a sizar at Dublin — a poor medi- 
cal student at Edinburgh — or a poorer tutor iu an academy at Peckbarn — 
as a traveller, “ remote and unfriended,” supporting himself (in France, 
Switzerland, and Italy) by his powers of academic disputation and the 
more attractive and useful fascinations of his flute — at London in Green 
Arbour Court, as the hack” of harsh Mr. Griffiths, the bookseller — or at 
Canonbury, a little better off, as one of kind Mr. Newbery’s superior wri- 
ters — as “ Scroggen” in distress, or as “ Goldy” himself in liis bloom- 
coloured coat — he is still irnperishably interesting. All the little stories 
that are told of his inordinate vanity record but harmless ignorances — the 
simple thoughts of a gvowii-up child. He was, in short, an Irish John 
Gay — a poet whom he resembles in very many points, not of poetry but of 
personal character. Goldsmith would have made as good a geutlernan- 
usher to the young Princess Lousia, and would have written better 
fables for the entertainment of the infant Duke of Cumberland. It was 
with him, as with Gay : — “ you are too volatile,” said Swift, fully appre- 
ciating his friend’s character ; “ any lady with a coach and six horses 
would carry you to Japan.” The love of bloom-coloured coats was one of 
Gay’s failing, as of Goldsmith’s ; and what was said by Pope of the one is 
equally applicable to t'ne other — 

Of manners gentle and affections mild, 

In wit a man, simplicity a child. 

But Gay, there is reason to believe, was not jealous — which Goldsmith 
certainly was. 

Poets have sickened at a dancer’s praise ; 

And, one, the happiest writer of his time, 

Grew pale at hearing Reynolds was sublime, — 

That Rutland’s Duchess wore a heavenly smile, — 

“ And 1,” said he, “ neglected all the while !” 

Crahbe here alludes to Goldsmith ; many of whose little pardonable jea- 
lousies he must have heard from Burke while stopping at Beaconstield. 
Mr. Forster has scattered all the anecdotes of them that are now known 
throughout his narrative ; — which they serve to enliven in a very remark- 
able manner. He has no wisJi, like Mr. Prior, to whitewash the pecu- 
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liaritles of his favourite author — or to apologize for oddities that require no 
apology. 

It is well observed by Mr. Forster, that G^|^mith — 

** Must be held to have siiecceded in nothing that the world would have had him 
siifceed in. He was intended for n clergyman — and was rejected when he applied for 
orders ; ho practised as a physician — and never made what would have ptuu for a 
dcgr(*.e. The world did not ask him to write, but he wrote and paid the penalty. 
His existence was a contiiuicil privation. The days were few in which ho had re- 
sources for the night, or dared to look forward to the morrow. There was not any 
miserable want in the long and sordid catalogue which in its turn and all its bitter- 
ness he did not I’eel. 'I’he experience of those to whom he makes affecting roferonco 
in his Anmitted Nature — ‘ people vvho die really of hunger, in common language, of 
a broken heart’ — was his own. And when he succeeded at the last, success was but 
a feeble sunshine tm a rapidly approaching decay, which was to lead him by its 
Hickeriug and uucortain light to an early grave.” 

The author who left scarcely any kind of writing untouched, and touched 
nothing that he did not adorn — as Johnson said of him, — ought to be a 
surgeon, and was found unqualified by the College to be a hospital mate — 
stood as a candidate for the Gresham Lectureshij) of Civil Law, and was, 
of course, unsuccessful. Wliat he once observed of his own writings — that 
the public made a point of never encouraging him — might have been said 
with greater truth of his attempts in lift unconnected with authorship. 

Mr. Forster has divide d his work into four books. The first is entitled 
^Tlie Sizar, Student, Traveller, Apothecary’s Journeyman, Usher and Poor 
Physician’ — the second, ‘Authorship by Compulsion’-^the third, ‘Author- 
ship by Choice’ — and the fourth and last, ‘The Friend of Jolmson, Burke 
ami Reynolds ; Dramatist, Novelist and Poet.’ Ilis object he explains in 
a dedicatory sonnet to Mr. Charles Dickens ; — 

Genius and its rewards are briefly told ; 

A liberal nature and a niggard doom, 

A difficult j(nirney to a splendid tomb. 

New-writ, nor lightly weighed, that story old 
111 gentle Goldsmith’s life I hero unfold : 

Thro’ other than lone wild or desort gloom, 

In its mere joy and pain, its blight and bloom. 

Adventurous. Come with me and beheld, 

O friend with heart as gentle fur distress 
As resolute with fine wise thoughts to bind 
The happiest to the unhappiest of our kind, 

That there is fiercer crowded misery 
In garret toil and London loneliness 
Than in cruel islands mid the far-ofl-sea. * 

Tbe “ story old” narrated as Mr. Forster narrates it, is indeed a touching 
and a moral story ; written, as it were, in illustration of Johnson’s indignant 
couplet — 

What various ills the scholar’s life assail, 

Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the gaoL 

Craiibe, first an apothecary’s apprentice and then an author by profession, 
and starving as both in the streets of London, had Goldsmith’s fate couti- 
nually befme him. He quitted, as Goldsmith did, “ the mortar for the 
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muse” — and with no more profit for a very long time. Indeed, while 
sympathizing with suffering genius, toiling in the garret for a bare existence 
— those Dunciad da3’'s” (^fcoor Goldsmith, as Mr. Forster has happily 
called them — the memorabre lines of the starving Butler forcibly recur 
to us : 

It is not poetry that makes men poor, 

For few do write that were not so before ; 

J3ut being for all other trades unfit. 

Only t’ avoid being idle set up wit. 

Goldsmith was the surgeon and tutor before he became the author by 
corn}>ulsion ; Johnson was a schoolmaster at l^dial, near Lichfield, before he 
came to Loudon to follow literature ; and the late Mr. Southey, the most 
striking example in our days of an author by profession, was a poet as 
much from necessity as from choice. That poets '‘learn in suffering wliat 
they teach in song’^ is still too true : yet to deduce from that old fact the 
moral that the j)oet should still be kept poor to make him sing, were as 
absurd as it would be to follow fat Dr. Cheyne’s advice, and put out the 
eyes of nightingales to make their notes both richer and louder. 

But it is time to let Mr. Forster speak for himself. Ills opening 
sentence is sufficient (no common matter) to induce the reader to go on. 
“ The marble in Westminster Abbey is correct iu the place, but not in the 
time of the birth of Oliver Goldsmith. He was horn at a lonely, remote, 
and almost inaccessible Irish village called Pallas, or Pallasmorc.” — The 
commenecinent of the second book, ‘ Authorship by Compulsion,’ supplies 
us with a longer extract. — 

“The means of existence, long sought, seemed thus to be found, when in his twenty- 
ninth year, Oliver Goldsmith sat down to the invcarions task-work of Author by 
Profession. He had everted no controul over the circumstaiKJOs in whicli ho took up 
the pen ; nor had any friendly external aid, in an impulse of kindness, olfer(*d it to 
his hand. To be swaddled, rocked, and dandled into Authorship is tlu* lot oC more 
fortunate men : it was with Goldsmith the stern and last r(‘S(nirce of his struggle 
with Adversity. As in the country-barn he would have played Sn ub or Richard ; 
as he prescribed for the poorer than himself at Bankside, until worse than their neces- 
sities drove him to herd with the beggars in Axe Lane ; as in Salisbury Court he 
corrected the press araopg Mr. Kicharclson’s workmen ; on Tower Hill doled out 
physic over Mr. Jacob’s counter, and at Peckhara dispensed the more nauseating dose 
to young gentlemen at Dr. Milner’s academy : he had here entered into Mr Gritfitlls’ 
service, and put on the livery of the Monthhf Review. lie was a man of letters, then, 
at last ; but had gratified no passion, and attained no object of ambition. The hope 
of greatness and distinction, day-star of his wanderings and his privations was at this 
hour, more than it had ever been, dim, distant, cold. A practical scheme of literary 
life had as yet struck no root in his mind ; and the assertion of later years, that ho 
was past thirty before he was really attached to literature and sensible that ho had 
found his vocation, is no doubt true. What the conditions of his present employment 
were, he know well : that if he had dared to indulge any hopes of finer texture, if he 
had shewn the fragments of his poem, if he had produced the acts of the tragedy read 
to Hichardson, Mr. and Mrs. Griffiths must have taken immediate counsel on the ex- 
penses of his board. He was there, as he had been in other places of servitude, 
because the dogs of hunger were at his heels. He was not a strong man, as I have 
said ; but neither was his weakness such that he shrank from the responsibilities it 
brought. When suffering came, in whatever form, he met it with a <piiet, manful 
endurance : no gnashing of the teeth or wringing of the hands. Among the lowest 
of human beings he could take his place, as he afterwards proved his right to sit 
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among the highest, hy the strength of his affectionate sympathies with the nature 
common to all. And so sustained through the scenes of wretchedness ho passed, 
he had done more, though with little consciousness of his own, to achieve his destiny, 
than if, transcending the worldly plans of wise Iri^ friends, he had even clambers 
to the bishop’s bench, or out-practised the whole college of physicians.’’ 

What he wrote for Griffiths is thus pleasantly referred to — 

“ Golc^paith never publicly avowed what he had written in the Monthly Review : 
any more than the Homan poet talked of the millstone he turned in his days of 
hunger. Men who have been at the galleys, though for no crime of their own com • 
mitting, are not wise to brag of the work they performed there. All he stated was, 
that all he wrote was tampered with by Griffiths or his wife. Smollett has depicted 
this lady in his Antiquated Female Critic ; and when * illiterate, bookselling 
Griffiths’ declared unequal war against that potent antagonist; protesting that the 
Monthly was not written by * physicians without practice, authors without learning, 
men without decency, or writers without judgment ; Smollett retorted in a few broful 
unscrupulous lines on the whole party of the rival Review. “ The Critical it 
certainly not wTitten,” he said, ‘ by a parcel of obscure hirelings, under the restraint 
of a bookseller and his wife, who presume to revise, alter and amend the articles. 
The principal writers in the Critical are unconnected with booksellers, unawod by 
old women, and independent of each other.’ Commanded by a bookseller, awed by 
an old woman, and miserably dependent, one of these obscure hirelings desired and re- 
solved, as far as it was possible, to remain in his obscurity ; but a copy of the Monthly, 
which belonged to Griffiths, and in which he had privately marked the authorship of 
most of the articles, withdraws the veil. It is for no purpose that Goldsmith could 
have disapproved, or I should scorn to assist in calling to memory what he would 
himself have committed to neglect. The best writers can spare much ; it is only the 
worst who have nothing to spare.” 

The position of Goldsmith working for his hard task-master, Mr, 
Griffiths, and his still harder task-mistress, Mrs. Griffiths, leads Mr. 
Forster to say something on the present position of our literary men — 

“ When Irene failed, and Johnson was asked hoiv he felt, he answered, ‘ like the 
Monument but when he had arrived at comfort and independence, and carelessly 
taking up one day his own fine satire, opened it at the linos which paint the scholaru 
fate and the obstructions almost insurmountable to fortune and fame, ho burst into u 
passion of tears. Not for what he had himself endured, whose labour was at last 
victoriously closed ; but for all the disastrous chances that still awaited others. It 
is the world’s concern. There is a subtle spirit of compensation at work, when men 
regard it least, which to the spiritual sense accommodates thf vilest need, and lightens 
the weariest burden. Milton talked of the lasting fame and perpetuity of praise, 
which God and good men have consented should be the reward of those whose pub- 
lished labours have advanced the good of mankind ; and it is a set-off, doubtless, in 
the large account. The ‘two carriages’ and the ‘style’ pf Griffiths are long passed 
away into the rubbish they sprang from, and all of us will be apt enough now 
thank Heaven that we were not Griffiths. Jacob Tonson’s hundred thousand pounds 
are now of less account than the bad shillings he insinuated into Dryden^s pay- 
ments ; and the fame of Mr. Secretary Nottingham is very much overtopped by 
the pillory of De Foe. The Italian princes who beggared Dante are still with- 
out pity writhing in his deathless poem, while Europe looks to the beggar as to a 
star in Heaven ; nor has Italy’s greater day, or the magnificence which crowded 
^he Court of Augustus, left behind them a name of any earthly interest^ to com- 
pare with his who restored land to Virgil and who succoured the fugitive Horace* 
These are results which have obtained in all countries and been confessed by every 
age ; and it will be well when they win for Literature other living regards aAd 
higher present consideration than it has as yet been able to obtain. Men of genius 
can m(^ easily starve than the world, with safety to itself, can continue to neglect 
and starve them.' What new arrangement, what kind of consideration may be 
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required, will not be very distant from the simple acknovvlede:ment that greater 
honour and respect ake due. This is what Literature has wanted in England, and 
not the laced coat and powdered wig which have, on rare occasions, been substituted 
for it. The most liberal patronage vouchsafed in this country to living mcn-of-lotters 
has never been unaccompanied by degrading incidents ; nor their claims at any time 
admitted without discourtesy or contumely. It is a century and a half since an Act 
of Parliament was passed to ‘ protect* them, under cover of which their most valuable 
private rights were confiscated to the public use ; and it is not fourteen years since 
another Act was passed with a sort of kindly consideration on their behalf, ^y favour 
of which the poet and the teacher of writing, the historian and the teacher of dancing, 
the philosopher and the royal coachman, Sir Christopher Wren’s great grand-daughter 
and the descendant of Charles the Second’s French riding-master, are permitted to 
appear in the samf annual charitable list. But though statesmen have yet to learn 
what the State loses by such unwise scorn of what enlightens and refines it, they 
cannot much longer remain ignorant to what extent they arc themselves enslaved by 


upted j . « . 

remain unacknowledged. Pitt sneered when the case of Burns was stated to him, 
and talked of Literature taking care of itself. It can do so, and in a different and 
larger sense from what the minister intended ; but can society take care of itself, is 
also a material question.” 

We have said that Mr. Forster has been successful in his researches, 
considering that he was a gleaner after so industrious a collector as Mr. 
Prior. Here is a letter to George Colman, found among the papers of the 
late Mr. Morris of the Hayrnarket — 

Temple f Garden Courts July \0th, 

“Dear Sir, — J am very much obliged to you, both for your kind partiality in my 
favour, and your tenderness in shortening the interval of my expectation. TJiat the 
play is liable to many objections I well know, but T am happy that it is in hands the 
most capable in the world of removing tliem. If then, Dear Sir, you will complete 
your favours by putting the pieci* into such a state ns it may bo acted, or of directing 
me how to do it, I shall ever retain a sense of your goodness to mo. And indeed 
though most probably this be the lust I shall ever write yet I can’t help feeling a secret 
satisfaction that poets for the future are likely to have a protector who declines tak- 
ing advantage of their dependent situation, and scorns that importance which may 
be acquired by trifling with their anxieties. I am, Dear Sir, with the greatest 
esteem, your most obedient humble servant, 

“ To George Colman, Esq., Kichmond.*’ “ Oliver Goldsmith.” 

The allusion is to Garrick — who had refused his first play of ‘ The 
Good-natured Man.’ A coldness ensued ; but the quarrel was soon made 
up — and Goldsmith in the following letter (first printed by Mr. Forster) 
. vefers to certain alterations which he is willing to make to please the 
Drury Lane manager — 

“ My dear Sir, — Your saying you would play my Good-natured Man^ makes mo 
wish it. The money you advanced me upon Newbery’s note, I have the mortifica- 
tion to find is not yet paid, but he says he will in two or three days. What I mean 
by this letter is to lend me sixty pound for which I will give you Newbery’s note, so 
that the whole of my debt will be an hundred for which you shall have Newbory’s 
note as a security. This may be paid either from my alteration, if my benefit should 
como to so much ; but at any rate, I will take care you shall not be a loser. 1 will 
give you a now character in my comedy, and knock out Lofty which does not do, and 
will make such other alterations as you direct. ^ “I am, yours, 

Oliver Goldsmith.” 
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The letter is indorsed in Garrick’s hand-writing as ^^Goldsmith's 
parlaver and Mr. Forster remarks that “ as well in the manner as the 
matter of it, the writer’s distress is very painfully visible. It has every 
appearance even to the wafer hastily thrust into it, of having been the 
sudden suggestion of necessity ; nor is it unlikely to have been delivered 
at Garrick’s residence by the messenger of a sponging house.” The 
poor poet’s request for money was acceded to by the wealthy actor. 

It is easy to see that Mr. Forster’s success in this book will beget a 
herd of imitators in the same field ; and well, therefore to warn tliem 
beforehand, that the plan is not for every writer’s handling, and that 
mere facility does not mean excellence . — Aikenutum for April, 


V.-SCIENCE. 

Results of Astronomical Observations made during the years 1834» 
5, 6, 7, 8, at the Cape of Good Ilope^ being the completion of a 
Telescopic Survey of the whole surface of the visible Heavens com-^ 
mcnred in 1825. By Sir John Ilerschel^ Bartf K,H,^ D, C, L,, 
F,R,S, London and Edinburgh, 

[Second Notice.] 

After the death of his father, Sir John Ilerschel had directed his atten- 
tion principally to the science of Optics, but particularly to that branch of 
it which relates to the double refraction and polarisation of light. In this 
research, he obtained many new and highly important results, which are 
recorded in his Treatise on Light y published in the Encyclopoedia Metro* 
politanUy and certainly one of the most valuable works on that subject 
which has ever been written. Astronomy, however, had a higher claim 
upon his genius ; and having inherited telescopes of great magnitude and 
power, and been initiated into the difficult art of constructing them, he was 
naturally led to quit the field of optical science, and to cultivate the loftier 
domain of sidereal astronomy. He had proposed himself the arduous 
task of re-examining the nebulae and clusters of stars which had been dis- 
covered by bis father in his “ sweeps of the heavens,” and recorded in the 
three catalogues which, as we have already seen, he presented to the Royal 
Society in the years 1780, 1787, and 18U2, and he began to execute it 
the year 1825. In this re-examination he spent eight yearsy and he has 
given the results of it in a catalogue published in the Philosophical 7 runs- 
actions for 18.32. This calatogue contains 2306 nebulm and clusters of 
stars, of which 1 78 1 are identical with those described by his father, and with 
those published by Messier and Struve. The number of new nebulm and 
clusters discovered by himself was 525. During this re- examination, he 
observed a great number of double stars, and took their places, to the 
amount of between three and four thousandy all of which are described in 
the second, third, fourth, sixth, and ninth volumes of the Memoirs of the 
Astronomical Society of London. 
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These observations were made with a Newtonian telescope of 20 feet 
focus^ and 18^ inches aperture, and having acquired by practice a 
“ sufficient mastery of the instrument,” and “ of the delicate process of 
polishing the specula,” he conceived the noble idea of attempting to com- 
plete the survey of the whole surface of the heavens ; and, with this view, 
of “ transporting into the other hemisphere the same instrument which 
had been employed in this, so as to give a unity to the results of both 
portions of the survey, and to render them comparable with each other.” 

The Cape of Good Hope was selected as the most favourable locality for 
carrying on this survey ; and having fitted up the instruments and pack- 
ed them carefully for the voyage, he left England, with his family, on the 
13th November 1833, and landed at Cape Town on the 16th January 1834, 
having providentially escaped from an awful hurricane to which he would 
have been exposed had his voyage been delayed. The spot which Sir 
John selected was the grounds and mansion of a Dutch proprietor, the 
name of which was Feldhausen, “ a spot charmingly situated on the 
eastern side of the last gentle slope at the base of the Table Mountain,” 
During, the erection of the instruments. Sir John resided at Welterfrieden, 
and so quickly were his plans completed, that on the 22d February 1834, 
he was enabled to gratify his curiosity by viewing, with his 20 feet 
reflector, a Crude, the interesting nebulce about r\ Argus, and other 
remarkable objects ; and on the evening of the 5th March, to begin a 
regular series of observation. The Observatory thus completed was situ- 
ated in south lat. 33® .58' 5G 55", and long. 22® 46' 9" 11 east from 
Greenwich, and its altitude was 142 feet above the level of the sea in 
Table Bay. 

After erecting his observatory, and determining its geographical posi- 
tion, the attention of Sir John Herschel was directed to the preparation of 
the telescopes with which his observations were to be made. He carried 
out with him three specula, one of which was made by his father, and 
used by him in his 20 feet sweeps and other observations ; another was 
made by Sir John, under his father’s inspection and instructions ; and the 
other, of the very same metal as the last, was ground and figured by him- 
self. They had all a clear diameter of 18j inches of polished surface, and 
were all equally reflective when freshly polished, and perfectly similar in 
their performance. The operation of repolishing, which was much more 
frequently required than in England, was performed by himself with the 
requisite apparatus, which he had fortunately brought with him from 
JSugland. 

In the use of reflecting specula of considerable weight, it is of the 
utmost importance that the metal should be supported in its case so as not 
to suffer any change of figure from its own weight. Sir John found that 
a speculum was totally spoiled by allowing it to rest horizontally on three 
metallic points at its circumference. The image of every considerable 
star became triangular, throwing out long flaming caustics at the angles. 
Having on one occasion supported the speculum simply against a flat- 
board, at an elevation of about 45®, he found that its performance was 
tolerably good ; but on stretching a thin pack-thread vertically down the 
middle of the board, so as to bring the weight of the metal to rest upon 
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this thread, the images of stars were lengthened horizontally *‘to a pre- 
posterous extent, and all distinct yision utterly destroyed by the division of 
the mirror into two lobes, each retaining something of its parabolic figure, 
separated by a vertical band in a state of distortion, and of no figure at 
all !” The method which Sir John found the best was the following ; — 
Between the mirror and the back of the case he interposed 6 or 8 folds of 
thick woollen baize, or blanketing, of uniform thickness and texture, stitched 
together at their edges. The metal, when laid flat on this bed, was shaken 
so as to be concentric with the rim of the case, and two supports, composed 
of several strips of similar baize, were introduced so as to occupy about 30^ 
each, and to leave an arc of about 40° unoccupied opposite the point which 
was to be the lowermost in the tube. When the case is raised into an 
inclined position, and slightly shaken, the mirror takes its own free bearing 
on these supports, and preserves its figure. It is essential, however, to the 
successful application of this method that many thicknesses of the baize or 
blanket should be employed, ** by which only the effect of flexure in the 
wooden back itself of the case can be eliminated.** As the woollen fibres, 
however, lose their elasticity, the baize should be occasionally taken out, 
and beaten or shaken up.* 

In conducting his observations with these fine instruments, Sir John 
Herschel observed several curious optical effects, arising from peculiar con- 
ditions of the atmosphere, incident to the climate of the Cape. In the hot 
season, from October to March, but particularly during the latter months 
of that season, “ the nights are for the most part superb*’ at a few miles 
distance from the mountains ; but occasionally during the excessive heat 
and dryness of the sandy plains, the optical tranquillity of the air” is 
greatly disturbed. In some cases the images of the stars are violently 
dilated into nebular balls or puffs of upwards of 15' in diameter. At the 
end of March 1834, for example, when Saturn and y Virginis were both 
in the field of the 20 feet reflector, “ it could not have been told which 
was the planet and which the star.” On other occasions, the stars form 
“ soft, quiet, round pellets of 3' or 4' diameter,” resembling planetary 
nebulse, and quite unlike the spurious discs which they present when not 
defined. In other cases, these pellets are seen to arise from “ an infinitely 
rapid vibratory movement of the central point in all possible directions,” 
the luminous discs presenting singular phenomena when thrown out of 
focus, by pushing the eye-piece farther in or pulling it farther out than 
its principal focus. f 

In the cooler months, from May to October, and especially in June afflT 
July, the state of the air is habitually good, and after heavy rains have 
ceased for a day or two, the tranquillity of the image and the sharpness of 
vision, is such that hardly any limit is set to magnifying power, but that 
which arises from the aberration of the specula. On occasions like these, 

* Whon Sir John adopted this very simple plan, he was ignorant of the very inge- 
nious method by which Lord Rosse affords an equable support to a large speculum, 
and which wo have already described in this Journal, vol. li. p. 207. 

f Sir John supposes that these phenomena may be produced by ascending and 
descending currents of hot and cold air rotating spirally. 
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optical phenomena of extraordinary splendour are produced by viewing a 
bright star through diaphragms of card-board or zinc, pierced in regular 
patterns of circular holes by machinery. These phenomena, arising from 
the interferences of the intromitted ravs, and produced less perfectly in a 
moderate state of the air, surprise and delight every person that sees them. 
A result of a more valuable kind is obtained when the aperture of the 
telescope has the form of an equilateral triangle, the centre of which coin- 
cides with the centre of the speculum. When close double stars are 
viewed with the telescope, having a diaphragm of this form, the discs of 
the two stars, which are exact circles, are reduced to about a third of their 
size, and have a clearness and perfection almost incredible. These discs, 
however, are accompanied with six luminous radiations, running from them 
at angles of 60°, forming perfectly straight, delicate, brilliant lines, like 
brightly illuminated threads, running far out beyond the field of view, and, 
what is singular, capable of being followed like real appendages to the star 
long after the star itself has left the field. 

Another optical phenomenon, arising from a peculiar condition of the 
atmosphere, is described by Sir John Herschel as a “ nebulous haze.” 
The eifect of it is to encircle every star, of the 9th magnitude and up- 
wards, with a faint sphere of light of an extent proportioned to the briglit- 
ness of the star. This phenomenon presents itself very suddenly in a 
perfectly clear sky, free from the slightest suspicion of cloud, and disap- 
pears as suddenly, lasting sometimes only for one or two minutes. Sir 
John Herschel states that similar nebular affections occur in our English 
climate, but with much less frequency and suddenness in their appearance 
and disappearance. He at first suspected that the phenomenon arose from 
dew upon the eye-piece, but repeated examination satisfied him that its 
origin was really atmospheric. In studying the polarisation of the atmos- 
phere the writer of this article has had occasion frequently to observe what 
appears to be the result of the same cause. When the skj^ was of a fine blue 
colour, and free from clouds, and the degree of polarisation, as indicated by 
the Polarimeter,* very great, a sudden change frequently took place witli- 
out any apparent cause ; sometimes near the horizon and not at considerable 
altitudes, and sometimes at considerable altitudes and not near the horizon. 
On some occasions the felfect was limited in its extent, and of a temporary 
kind. When it was not temporary, it shewed itself in a diminution of the 
blue tint of the sky, which is invariably accompanied with a diminished 
polarisation, and the whiteness of the sky often increased till clouds were 
-'^duced, terminating in rain. The cause of these phenomena was doubt- 
less a sudden secretion of aqueous vapour, sometimes local and of limited 
extent, and quickly re-absorbed ; and at other times general, and termi- 
nating in a change of weather. When a cloud passed over a track of per- 
fectly blue sky, without occasioning any perceptible diminution of tint, the 
polarisation of the part of the sky over which it passed was always dimin- 
ished, owing, no doubt, to its having left in its path a quantity of aqueous 
vapour, 

• For an account of the polarisation of the atmosphere, the reader is referred to 
Johnston and Bcrghaus*s Physical Atlas, Part vii., and London and Edinburgh Philoso- 
phical Magazine^ December 1847. Vol. xxxi., pp. 444-455. 
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The description of phenomena, and the tabulated obseirations contained 
in the interesting volume now before us, occupy seven chapters, extending 
over 450 closely printed pages, and are illustrated with seventeen beaiiti- 
ftilly executed plates, some of which are of a very great size. The valuable 
contents of these different chapters would doubtless have appeared in a 
series of unconnected memoirs in the Transactions of the Royal or Astro- 
nomical Societies, and with illustrations very inferior, both in number and 
quality, had it not been for the munificence of his Grace the late Duke of 
Northumberland, who destined a large sum for their publication as a single 
and separate work. This very amiable and public-spirited nobleman, to 
whom the Observatory of Cambridge owes the gift of the splendid 
Northumberland achromatic telescope, through which the new planet 
Neptune was first seen, did not live to witness the final fulfilment of his 
noble and generous design ; but the present Duke, the worthy heir of the 
titles and the fortune of that distinguished nobleman, carried out, in the 
fullest manner, the liberal intentions of his lamented brother, and thus 
added another claim to those which, as Lord Prudhoe, he had already 
earned, upon the gratitude and esteem of the literary and scientific world. 

The following are the subjects which are treated in the volume under our 
iiorice : — 

Chap. 1. On the nebulcc and clusters of stars in the southern hemi- 
s])here. 

II. On the double stars of the southern hemisphere. 

III. Of astrometry, or the numerical expression of the apparent magni- 
tude of stars. 

IV. Of the distribution of stars, and of the constitution of the galaxy, 
or Milky Way, in the southern hemisphere. 

V. Observations of Halley’s Comet, with remarks on its physical condi- 
tion, and that of comets in general. 

VI. Observations on the Satellites of Saturn. 

VII. Observations on the Solar spots. 

In the first chapter, on Nebulae and Clusters of Stars, occupying 164 
pages, our author proceeds, after some introductory and explanatory re- 
marks, to give detailed descriptions and monographs of some of the more 
remarkable of the nebula. As some of these nebuke are visible in Europe^ 
and are all objects of singular interest, we shall lay before our readers a 
very brief notice of the most important of them. 
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No. 1 . This remarkable nebula, which is a nebular line, with the figure 
of a horse-shoe at each end of it, has been observed and drawn by Mr, 
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Masoni an Amarican astronomer, and Mr. Lamont, a native of Scotland, 
nrho has the charge of the Observatory at Munich. Mr. Mason, whose 
premature death is deeply to be regretted, used a reflecting telescope of 
12 inches aperture, and 14 feet focal length, constructed by himself. The 
fainter horse-shoe was seen neither by Mr. Mason nor Mr. Lamont. 

No. 2. This nebula has also been figured by Mr. Mason, and in this aa 
well as in No. 1, his representation differs from that of Sir John Uerschel. 

No. 4 is, in the author’s opinion, one of the most singular and extraor- 
dinary objects which the heavens present. It is situated in the greater nu- 
becula of the Magellanic clouds. 

No. 6. This cluster of stars, improperly set down as nebular by 
Lacaille, is, according to our author, ** an extremely brilliant and beautiful 
object, when viewed through an instrument of sufficient aperture to show 
distinctly the very different colours of its constituent stars, which give it 
the effect of a superb peace of jewellery.” Three of the stars are 
greenish white^ two green, one blue green^ one red and another ruddy. 

No. 7, (47 Toucani,) is a most magnificent globular cluster. The 
stars are immensely numerous and compressed. It is compared to a 
blaze of light at the centre, the stars seeming to run together. Sir John 
Herschel has observed the extraordinary fact that the inner or compressed 
part of the cluster is rose-coloured, (at another time ruddy or orange yel- 
low,) forming a fine contrast with the white light of the exterior portion. 
There is a beautiful double star on the south preceding edge of the last 
portion, but it is probably unconnected with the cluster. 

Under the favourable circumstances in which he was placed, our author 
eagerly availed himself of the opportunity of studying the grand nebula in 
the sword-handle of Orion, which passed the meridian of the Cape at an 
altitude of 60°. He had himself delineated this remarkable nebula in 1824. 
Four representations of it, differing essentially from his, had been subse- 
quently published ; and it therefore became an object of the deepest inter- 
est to discover the causes of these discrepancies, and to ascertain whether 
or not a change had taken place either in the form or luminosity of the 
whole nebula, or of any of its parts. Dr. Lamont of Munich had, in 1 837, 
published “rather a coarsely executed figure” of this nebula, but Sir John 
Herschel acknowledges (hat it “ contains some valuable particulars respect- 
ing the apparent breaking up of the nebula into patches and knots,” which 
had been very unsatisfactorily expressed in his figure of 1824, but “in 
which his observations of 1834 and 1837 fully confirm Dr. Lament’s 
remark.” The other drawings, by Sig. Device, and Sig. Rondoni, publish- 
^frin 1839, 1840, and 1841, are too inaccurate to furnish any materials for 
speculation. 

The splendid drawing of this nebula, which occupies a foot square, and 
forms the eight plate of the present work, is one of the noblest specimens 
of astronomical research which is to be found in the history of the science. 
We view it at first with mute admiration of the skill and patience of the 
observer, and even forget for a while the mysterious assemblage of suns and 
of systems which it sets before us. No fewer than 150 stars are aepurate- 
Iv laid down in this remarkable map, and .our failing vision can scarcely 
^scry the faint luminosity with which it shades away into the dark sky 
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that encloses it. Neither in its general outline, nor in that of its indivi- 
dual portions, has it the least resemblance to any form natural or artifieial. 
The luminous portions hare no relation either in shape or intensity to the 
stars which bespangle it, and the stars themselves, whether we consider 
their magnitude or their distances, seem to have no bond of union, and no 
symmetry of place. Knowing as we now do, that Lord Rossers telescope 
has resol red the nebulous portion into stars, we can no longer satisfy our- 
selves with the speculation that the nebula is a collection of minutely sub- 
divided matter, accidentally irregular in its outline and density, which may 
some time or other be combined into ^tars and planets, but we view it as a 
mighty galaxy of systems already formed of suns radiant with light and 
heat, of worlds in harmonious revolution, teeming with organic life, and 
rich with the bounties of their beneficent Creator. But even with these 
views the mind does not rest satisfied. It seeks to know how these sys- 
tems are combined in the irregular nebulosity. We see it only in one 
direction out of an infinite number. May there not be some particular 
direction, in which it would appear a symmetrical formation, or if it is not 
a single whole, Imt a combination of separate formations, may there not be 
some direction in space along which its separate component parts would 
assume regular or symmetrical forms ? 

The variations of figure which this nebula presents in the delineations 
of it by different astronomers might lead a careless speculator to the 
opinion that it has either undergone, or is undergoing, great and rapid 
changes. Sir John Herschel does not participate in such an opinion, — 

“ Comparing,” says he, “ only my own drawings, made at epochs (1824 and 1837) 
differing by 13 years, the disagreements, though confessedly great, are not more so 
than 1 am disposed to attribute to inexperience in such delineations (which are really 
difficult) at an early period — to the far greater care, pains, and time, bestowed upon 
the later drawings, and, above all, to the advantage of local situation, and the very 
great superiority in respect both of light and defining power in the telescope at the 
latter, over what it possessed at the former epoch, the reasons of which I have already 
mentioned. These circumstances render it impossible to bring the dgures into com* 
parison, except in points which could not be influenced by such causes. Now 
there is only one such particular on which I am at all inclined to insist as evidence 
change^ viz., in respect of the situation and form of the * nebula oblongata,’ which my 
figure of 1824 represents as a tolerably regular oval, &c. Comparing this with its 
present appearance as exhibited in Plate VIII., it seems hardly possible to avoid the 
conclusion of some sensible alteration having taken place. No observer now, I think, 
looking ever so cursorily at this point of detail, would represent the broken, curved, 
and unsymmetrical nebula in question as it is represented in the earlier of the twd 
figures *, and to suppose it seen as in 1837, and yet drawn in 1824, would argue j&om 
negligence than I can believe myself fairly chargeable with.”— pp. 31, 32. 

Passing over another evidence of change, on which Sir John thinks, that 
“ considerable stress might be laid,” we have no hesitation in avowing, 
without regarding our author as in any way chargeable with negli^nce, 
that we cannot concur with him in thinking that the discrepanaes in' 
question afford any proof whatever of a change in the nebula. Such an 
extensive change as that to which he refers, has no parallel in any of the 
sidereal phenomena, and would be equivalent to the creation and extinction 
of whole clusters of worlds and systems, withm the brief interval of 
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thirteen years 1 Had the apparent evidences of change been even more 
distinct and numerous, we should have exhausted every possible mode of 
accounting for these appearances, rather than have allowed ourselves to 
consider them as real. In comparing the nebular delineations of Lord 
Bosse, with those made with smaller instruments by Sir John Ilerschel, 
we never attribute the discrepancies to real changes in the nebulse. In 
like manner we ought to ascribe the discrepancies between Sir John 
Herschers delineations of 1824 and 1837, to tlie circumstance that the 
first was made in a bad climate, and the second in a good one, and to 
regard a difference in the purity and^ homogeneity of the atmosphere, as 
equivalent to a difference in the size and power of the telesco[)e. The 
drawing of 1837,* may therefore be regarded as made with a telescope of 
much greater size than that with which the drawing of 1821 was made. A 
change in the health, and in the optical condition of the observer’s eye may 
account for apparent changes in forms that are slightly luminous. Sir 
John Ilerschel’s eye may in 1824 have begun to experience that remark- 
able change, to which this organ is subject between twenty-five and fifty 
years of age, and it may have not only recovered its original vigour, but 
acquired new power, when he used it at the Cape. Tlie material differ- 
ences which our author has signalised between the delineations of Dr. 
Lamontf in 1837, and his own in the same year, arising, we are persua- 
ded, more from difference of climate, and from difference of vision, than 
from differences between the telescopes employed, may be considered as 
favourable to our views. 

The next remarkable object of which Sir John llcrschel gives a minute 
drawing, and a detailed description, is " Argus, and the great nebula sur- 
rounding it. It is situated in R. Ascension, 10*^ 38' 28", and in 148® 47' 
of north polar distance. Our author’s drawing of it (17 inches by 12) has 
the^same merit as that of the nebula in Orion, and the nebula the same 
unmeaning and unintelligible aspect. This nebula is regarded by Sir John 
as of all sidereal objects that which unites most points of interest. “ Its 
situation is very remarkable in the midst of one of those rich and brilliant 
masses, a succession of which curiously contrasted with dark adjacent 
spaces (called by the old navigators coal-sacks^) constitute the Milky Way 
in that portion of its course which lies between the Centaur and the main 
body of Virgo.” In this part of the galaxy there is an average of 3138 
stars in a square degree, and in the denser part 5093 in the same area. Tlie 
bright star " Argus, stands in the midst of this vast stratum of stars, and is 
remarkable for the singular change which its lustre has undergone since 
1677. It was then a star of the fourth magnitude. In our recent cata- 
logues it is a star of the second magnitude. In 1834 Sir John Ilerschel 
found it brighter than a star of the second magnitude. In November 1837 
its magnitude was unchanged, but in December of that year he was as- 
tonished by its sudden increase of brightness, which exceeded even that 
of Uigel. In March 1 843, the Rev. W, S. Mackay, of the Free Church 

♦ This figure is engraved in the Memoirs of the Astronomical Society, vol. ii. 

t Publishod with his Thesis, “ Ueber die Nebelflecken."* Munich, 1837. 
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Mission, Calcutta, observed a very remarkable increase in its lustre : it had 
become a star of t\iQ first magnitude as bright as Canopus^ and in colour 
and size very much like Arcturus. In 1844 Mr. Maclear found it almost 
equal to Sirius. In 1845, it had again begun to decline in lustre. The 
following is a list of these changes : 


Years. Magnitudes. 

Years. 

Magnitudes. 

Years. 

Magnitudes, 

1C77 4 

1827 Feb. 1.. 

1 

1838.... 


1751 2 

1828 Feb. 29. 


1842.... 


1811-1815..4 

1829-1833.... 

2 

1843.... 


1822 2 

1832-1833 


1844.... 


1822-1826 ..2 

1834-1837 


1845.... 



After giving this summary of the magnitudes of " Argus, Sir John 
Herschel remarks that — 

“ A strange field of speculation is opened by this phenomenon. The temporary 
stars heretofore recorded have all become totally extinct. Variable stars, so far aa 
they have been carefully attended to, have exhibited periodical alternations, in some 
degree at least regular, of splendour and comparative obscurity. But here wo have a 
star fitfully variable to an astonishing extent, and whoso fluctuations are spread over 
centuries, apparently with no settled period, and with no regularity of progression. 
What origin can wc ascribe to these flashes and relapses ? What conclusions are wo 
to draw, as to the comfort and habitability of a system depending for its supply of 
light and heat on so uncertain a source.” — p. 36. 

As this nebula does not exhibit the slightest appearance of being 
resolvable into stars, it has therefore nothing in common with the Milky 
Way, on the ground of which it is projected, and may therefore, as our 
author supposes, be placed at an immeasurable distance behind that 
stratum. The accurate representation of this nebula, which includes no 
fewer than 1216 stars, and is represented in Plate IX. of the work before 
us, was a work of great difficulty and labour. It occupied several 
months, during which our author often despaired of being able to transfer 
to paper its endless details. No description is capable of conveying the 
least idea of its character, and we must therefore refer our readers to the 
engraved representation of it. 

• 

The magnificent Catalogue of Nebulae and Clusters of Stars in the 
Southern Ilemisphere, comprehends 4015 of these objects, occupying 
about 80 closely printed pages. The whole of these observations, as well 
as the entire work of reducing, arranging, and preparing this and all thg 
other Catalogues, were executed by Sir John himself, and have more 
resemblance to the labour of a long life than to the work of a few years. 
Each of these objects is minutely described by means of single letters or 
abbreviations, as in the following example: — No. 4015, not v F ; L ; E ; 
g lb M ; 60 ; which means not very faint ; larye ; a little extended ; 
gradually a little brighter in the middle; diameter 60"; so that if the 
descriptions had been printed in the ordinary manner, this Catalogue 
would have filled a whole volume of the Philosophical Transactions. 

In order to ascertain the law of distribution of these nebulae and clusters 
over the surface of the heavens in both hemispheres, Sir John adopted a 
projection which represented equal areas on the sphere by equad areas on 
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the projection ;* and having constructed, on this principle, charts of the 
Northern and Southern Hemispheres, divided into zones of 3° in breadth, 
or polar distance, and into hours of right ascension, he laid down the 
nebulee in each, so as to obtain a coup (Toeil of their distribution over the 
whole heavens. In this way, he was led to the following conclusions ; — 

“ 1st. The distribution of the nebulse is not like that of the Milky Way, in a 
zone or band encircling the heavens. ♦ * * 

“ 2dly. One-third of the whole nebulous contents of the heavens are congregated 
in a broad irregular patch, occmiying about one-eighth of the whole surface of the 
sphere, chiefly situated in the Northern Hemisphere, and occupying the constella- 
tions Jteo, Leo Minor^ the body, tail and hind legs of Ursa Major, the nose of the 
Camelopard, the point of the tail of Draco, Canes Venatici, Coma, the preceding leg of 
Bootes, and the head, wings, and shoulder of Virgo. This, for distinction, 1 shall call 
the nebulous repion of Virgo. 

“ Sdly. Within this area there are several local centres of accumulation, where 
the nebulae are exceedingly crowded, viz., first, from 59® to 62® of north polar dis- 
tance in the 1 3th hour of right ascension between the northern part of Coma and the 
fore-legs of Chara, as also (in the same hour) from 72® to 78® N.P.D., between the 
palm branch and the northern wiug of Virgo, and again in the same hour from 80® 
to 87° N.P,D., in the northern wing and breast of Virgo. * ♦ ♦ 

“ The general conclusion which may be drawn from this survey is, that the nebulous 
system is distinct from the sidereal, though involving, and perhaps to a certain extent 
mixing, with the latter. The great nebulous consteliatioii in the northern hemisphere, 
which I have called the region of Virgo, being regarded as the main body of this 
system, and subtending at our point of view an angle of 80® or 90®, it is evident that, 
supposing its form to approach to the spherical, our distance from its centre must be 
considerably less than its own diameter, so that our system may very well be regard- 
ed as placed somewhat beyond the borders of its denser portion, yet involved among 
its outlying members.’ — pp. 135-G. 

In treating of the classification of nebulee, our author divides them into 
regular and irregular. The regular nebulee are distinguished by terms 
expressing their magnitude, brightness, roundness, condensation, and 
resolvability ; and the irregular nebulee are subdivided into subregular, 
compact, branching, convoluted, cellular, fissured, and cometic. The 
third class of these objects, named irregular clusters, are those which 
cannot be referred to the class of globular clusters, and are subdivided 
into three classes — 1st, rich, brilliant, and conspicuous clusters; 2d, poor 
and inconsiderable clusters ; and 3d, those which cannot be included in 
either of these divisions. 

Before concluding the subject of nebulse and clusters of stars. Sir John 
Herschel treats of the Magellanic clouds, and gives fine eye-sketches of 
the two nilbeculse which compose them, drawn “ entirely without 
telescopic aid, when seated at a table in the open air, in the absence of the 
moon, and with no more light than was absolutely necessary for executing 
a drawing at all.” Sir John was driven to this mode of delineating these 
interesting nuheculce in consequence of all his own attempts to represent 
other than very small portions of the Nubeculce Major in the telescope, 
having been completely baffled by the overwhelming perplexity of its 
details. Representations of these two nubeculee, stated to be engraven 

* ** To execute this projection, we have only to take out upon any scale we please 
the successive values of Siu. 30' Sin. 1®, Sin. 1° 30', and so on to Sin. 5°, from a 

toble of natural sines, and these will be the radii of circles, corresponding in our pro- 
jection to the successive polar distances, 1°, 2 ®, 3 ®, . . . . 90®.” 
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from very correct drawings, have been published by Mr. Dunlop in the 
Philosophical Transactions for 1828, biit they have little or no resem- 
blance to the delineations of Sir John HerscheL* 

The Nubecula Minor lies between the parallels of 162® and 165® of 
north polar distance, and between the meridians of 0** 28*^ and 1** 15*” 
right ascension. It is of a generally round form to the eye, and its centre 
of brightness coincides with its centre of figure. The magnificent globu- 
lar cluster, 47 Toucani of Bode, precedes it by a few minutes of right 
ascension, but has no connexion with it, and, as our author states, “ with 
this exception, its situation is in one of the most barren regions of the 
heavens. The access to the niibeculse minor on all sides is through a 
desert. Neither with tiie naked eye, nor with a telescope, is any con- 
nexion to be traced either with the greater nubecula or with the Milky 
Way.** Within its area there are 37 objects entitled to entry in the cata- 
logue as nebulae or clusters, and, altogether, 244 stars, nebulec, and clus- 
ters, the positions of which have been determined as preparatory to the 
construction of a chart of the nubeculse and the future execution of a draw- 
ing of it. 

Tlie Nuheculce Major is situated between the parallels of 156® and 162® 
N.P.D., and between the meridians of 4*' 40™ and 6‘* 0™ of R. Ascen- 
sion. It consists, like the Minor, “ partly of large tracts and ill-defined 
patches of irresolvable nebula, and of nebulosity in every stage of resolu- 
tion, up to perfectly resolved stars, like the Milky Way, as also of regular 
and irregular nebulae, properly so called, and globular clusters, in every 
stage of resolvability, and clustering groups.** It contains no fewer than 
27y of these objects, and altogether 919 stars, nebulae, and clusters. 
Our author is of opinion, that the Magellanic clouds are “ systems sui 
generis, which have no analogues in our hemisphere.** 

(7h be continued,') 

The Fortifications of Paris strategetically considered, 

(With Plan) 

“ Qui veut la paix doit se prdparer k la guerre.” — N apoluon. 

“ In war, and for great monarchies more especially,** says Marmonl, time is 
every thing, since time must be given to their resources to develope themselves.** 
In fact the object of all fortification, from the simple field work to the most 
profound conceptions of Vauban, Cormontaigne, or Montalembert, is to obtain 
that great desideratum, to enable the national resources to collect, concentrate, 
and hurl the invader from the soil. If these elements of defence do not exist, 
resistance is unavailing — submission the bitter alternative. 

In every country there are points which exercise a vital influence on the 
operations of war ; there are some which, by the hand of Nature, appear to be 
marked out as the battle- field of Armies. Others again the possession of 
which in a political and military point of view, prove strategetically decisive. 

Such a position is Paris ; for with the immense local resources, with the 
Seine and the Marne, the heights and their surrounding communications, the 

* The only mode of reconciling the delineations of the two astronomers, is to 

suppose that Mr. Dunlop used a t-elescope with a small magnifying power, exhibit- 
ing details which an eye-sketch could not contain. 
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French capital is a military position of the first order, either in itself or rela- 
tively to the defence of the interior of the country. 

The immense influence which Paris exercises over the destinies of France is 
undeniable ; this has been demonstrated by the fatal effects, the withering 
influence, which |its capture has ever produced on the fortunes of the country. 
Interests therefore which affect the whole kingdom, and compromise its very 
existence, ought not to be abandoned to the fortuitous results of two or three 
battles ; either her frontier must be extended or the capital guarded against 
advance, of an enemy, by preparing an impregnable position on which the 
beaten armies of France may rally for a last effort under its walls. 

Whatever difference of opinion may have existed on the question of the 
fortifications of Paris, the divergency applied only as to the mode of execution ; 
the justice, the absolute necessity of the measure, has been universally admitted 
and inculcated by the highest military authorities in France. In the operations 
of modern war, the capital — the centre of power — is naturally the objective 
point of an invader. The repeated examples of Napoleon’s campaigns led the 
Allies to Paris in 1814-15. In fact financial considerations would render 
these rapid expeditions of imperative necessity, even were they not based on 
the soundest principles of military science. If at the commencement of a 
campaign in which the object of an invading army is the capital, the latter be 
placed in an adequate state of defence, the defensive army no longer chained to 
the roads leading to it and thereby compelled to accept battle often inoppor- 
tunely, is rendered in consequence more free and unfettered in its operations — 
may base itself on the frontier or central fortresses, and act vigorously on the 
enemies* communications. If on the other hand the capital be uncovered, the 
army of defence must narrowly watch every movement of the enemy ; not only 
accept but gain every battle ; abandon the frontier fortresses to their fate, and, 
in case of reverse retire on the capital itself, and there what could it effect, if 
art had made no preparations for defence ? What could be expected from the 
energy of a population uncovered by a rampart in presence of a superior and 
victorious force ? The fortification of Paris was a great act both of political 
and of military policy. By covering the heart of the empire, the frontier 
fortresses have been restored to much of their pristine value and importance. 
It is in fact the key-stoi» of a grand comprehensive system of national defence 
that will secure in future the independence of France against the attacks of 
coalesced Europe. 

There are in France 124 fortified places, viz. 23 of the first class, 47 of the 
second, and 54 of the third. The provincial towns are, Metz, Lille, Strasburg, 
Valenciennes, Peronne, Arras, Toulon, and Bayonne. But the places most 
especially marked out as the pivots of a general system of defence, are Paris 
and Lyons. 

The revolution which the art of war has undergone, the rapidity of move- 
ment, and above all the great numerical strength of the Armies now brought 
into the field, have demonstrated the utter insufficiency of a line of frontier 
fortresses as a means of national defence. Again, the increased power of 
Artillery since the days of Vauban in vertical fire has rendered necessary a 
change in the construction of fortresses. 

The bastioned engeintes of the system of Vauban and Cormontaigne are 
now found inadequate to hold bodies of troops sufficiently large to effect the 
operations of a campaign, to afford space for a refuge, or a position to a retiring 
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army, or to contain safe and abundant magazines and casemated covors. It is 
found, moreover, that an assailant can invest them with ease, and concentrate 
upon every part of tlie defensive lines so heavy a fire, from direct enfilade 
and vertical batteries as to overwhelm the defenders, that when forced at one 
point, the wiiole is immediately carried from the connection between the conse- 
cutive fronts of bastions and curtains ; and that the inhabitants thus cooped up 
in a small place, are subject to all the horrors of a bombardment. 

Tiiese objections have produced a new arrangement of defensive works in 
nearly all the new constructions of modern fortifications. 

The ground to be defended is now shut in by a series of strong detached 
works ; such as forts, redoubts, lunettes, Maximilian towers, &c. These 
mutually flank and defend each other at distances varying from 300 to 2,000 
yards in ratio to the nature of the ground, and embrace a circumference of 
several miles, each work having within itself the means of sustaining a siege 
with its small garrison, protected by good casemates, strong parapets, &c. &c. 
The advantages thus obtained are these. They remove the offensive opera<« 
tions to such a distance from the inhabitants that their sufferings and privations 
during the operations of a siege shall be greatly diminished. The space an 
assailant must occupy to invest such a circuit of works will require an immense 
force, and weaken him to such a degree as to afford opportunities to the defen- 
ders to fall upon his disseminated fronts with heavy attacks. The vast interior 
space on the other hand thus enclosed, not only gives cover to the largest body 
of troops, and enables an army after a defeat to rally, re-organize, and assume 
the offensive, but affords likewise ample space for the formation of vast maga- 
zines of every description. Fewer men are also required for the defence of 
these works, thus leaving a larger force disposable for the active operations of 
the field. 

When attacked, the fall of one, two, or more of these detached works does 
not endanger the safety of the whole, each point requiring a separate attack. 

The mode of flanking has also undergone a great change. The open flanks 
of Vaubun’s system can be much injured from the batteries of the first parallel ; 
so that on crowning the covered way, these flanks are unable to contend with 
the counter batteries, and thus the ditch is brought under the enemy’s control. 
To remedy this defect, the flanks of bastions are now defended by casemated 
batteries, secure from every Are except the shot and shell that may be pitched 
against them from distant batteries ; but even this will be powerless if they are 
further defended by a caponniere, and completely screened from a distant 
and placed beyond the influence of even the chance results of distaij^ 

jdin, the usual covered way and glacis which did not admit of sorties 
being made with facility in force and regular formation, from the paucity of 
the debauches from the places des armes^ have been formed m centre 
pente, by which means large bodies of every arm can now rapidly form in the 
ditch, and move out in any direction. 

At Lintz in Upper Austria, and at Coblentz on the Rhine, vast entrenched 
camps constructed on the above system have beeir established ; but the most 
extended application of these modern principles has been recently successfully 
executed at Paris. Here we behold the largest continental capital with a 
population of 1,200,000 souls enclosed by a system of fortified works that 
will ensure the independence of France more effectually against the attacks 
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of coalesced Europe than even the acquisition of several provinces that would 
greatly extend the area of her frontier. 

The system of fortification adopted for Paris, consists, first,— Of a continu- 
ous bastioned enceinte revetted to the height of 35 feet, surrounded by a ditch, 
with cunette 45 feet broad, and covered by a centerscarpe- in masonry. The 
gateways, to the number of fifty, are strong casemated barracks containing 
batteries to fiank the ditches and approaches and form so many citadels. The 
ditch, by means of a barrage from the Seine, could be fioated to the depth of 
eight feet in forty-eight hours. The profile of the enqeinte covers an extent 
of ground of about 400 yards, and its circumference a distance of eight French 
leagues. The second line consists of seventeen detached forts, varying in 
their outline and properties (but all constructed on the most approved princi- 
ples of modern art) according to the nature of the localities, and connected 
with each other by strategic roads. The exterior line combined with the natu- 
ral ^obstacles of the ground extending beyond St. Dennis, Pantin, Vincennes, 
CliArenton, Ivry, Meiidon, and Mount Valerien, intersected by woods, rivers, 
and heights, embrace a circumference of upwards of twenty leagues. 

The distance between the two lines varies from 2,000 to 7. 000 French metres. 
The right bank of the Seine presents 67 fronts, the left 27. The exterior 
line is connected with the enceinte” by strategic roads, which sq radiate the 
ground around the city, that should any enemy have captured a fort, and mas- 
tered the whole position of the line, of which it forms the head, he could not 
advance on any portion of the enceinte without being taken in flank. 

The armament of the enceinte requires 2,000 guns of lieavy calibre ; that 
of the detached forts 700. The powder magazine of the latter will contain 
5,000,000 pounds of powder. Of the exterior line, St. Dermis |tnd Charenton 
form the two great pivots of manoeuvre and defence. 

The impossibility of provisioning so large a capital as Paris for the operation 
of a siege has been much insisted upon | but to the objection made, there is 
no real foundation. There are always laid up in Paris provisions in grain 
and flour for thirty-five to forty-five days’ consumption, besides an immense 
quantity of salt provisions, vegetables, and six months’ provision of wine, 
spirits, and fuel, based on the following calculation 


e 

Capital, ..V 1,000,000 

Ban Lieu, 200,000 

Garrison, 100,000 

Total, ... 1,300,000 Souls. 


By adding 80,000 sacks of flour to the ordinary quantity always in store, 
the means of subsistence would be provided for this population for sixty days. 
Neither would it be impossible to park within the city cattle for the sup- 
ply of fresh provisions. The army of defence would occupy the forts and 
space between the two lines, the National Guard would man the enceinte. 

Whatever may be the results of the most disastrous campaign, from 80,000 
to 100,000— the wrecks of different corps — will always compose the remains 
of an army ; and in such a position could not be attacked. In the mean time 
Ae enemy could not blockade Paris. To attempt the investment of a 
]daee en^sacing the circumference of twenty lea^s, would require a 
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dissemination of force that would render him numerically weaker than ihe 
besieged on every point of the circumference. Such a disposition would renew 
tlie disaster of the lines of Turin — lead to inevitable ruin and defeat. An 
enemy would therefore establish himself on the northern face of the capital and 
throw his cavalry across the river, to scour the surrounding country, and cut off 
the supplies of men and materiel arriving from the interior. 

Previous to attacking the corps de place dne or two of the detached forts 
must be carried — an operation that will occupy from 15 to 20 days. To un- 
dertake the regular siege of the enceinte, would require an army of 250,000 
men, 500 guns, and a large battering train. For the means of transport alone 
for the materiel de siege^ 10,000 waggons and 60,000 horses would be 
necessary. The compliment of each gun in the field is 250 rounds, which at 
10 rounds pef^hour, would be expended in 24 hours. Every thing requir^ 
for the besieging army, munitions de guerre et de bouche, must be^ brought 
up from the rear, — an operation in a hostile territory at all times of immense 
ddiiculty, even should all the conditions for securing the line of communication 
have been rigorously fulfilled. 

While the enemy is wasting his strength before Paris, the French army, 
with the succours of the departments, would have so filled up its cadres and 
repaired its losses, that in less than a mouth 300,000 men, in the most perfect 
state of equipment, and in the highest moral condition, could be ready to march 
against the invader. 

Under such circumstances what force would be required to oppose this over- 
whelming array ? Attacked on all sides — his communications threatened— 
should the invader divide his forces he will be beaten in detail : should Im 
concentrate on the other hand, how will he subsist ? And what would be his 
fate after a reverse ? Should, therefore, an enemy, flushed even with victory, 
have advanced under the walls of Paris, let him draw ofl before the army of 
France, completely re-organized, shall assume the oflensive— to maintain his 
forward positifrii would be to court inevitable destruction. 

But the difficulties, which an invading army would have to encounter in a 
march on the French capital, can oidy be fully appreciated by a rapid glance 
at the dispositions made for the general defence of the whole territory, of which> 
as it has been already observed, Paris and Lyons forgi the two "reat pivots. 
The sphere of action of a simple fortified post is the range of its artillery. 
Of a fortress, the distance to which its garrison can oct with safely. Of 
grand fortified position, the whole range of country upon which an entire army 
can operate. It is the combination of all these conditions that will render 
France unassailable on her own ground. The events of the last twelve inonlha 
have s'lgnificantly demonstrated how impressed are the French government with 

^ ' It^irperfectly idle to urge, that when Louis Philippe contracted the Mont* 
pensier marriage, his sagacity perceived not the complications to which it woulfl 
inevitably lead” No ! when he decided on the measure, it was with the firm 
determination, of accepting all its conditions ; of embradng all its 
quences ; of carrying out, in case of need, his MachiaveDian machinatimts by 
an appeal to the sword l-^Fraser s Magazine* 

fFor the benefit of those of our readers, who do not belong to a Hook C/lub, 
we have deviated from our usual sources, by extracting out of Ftmer's 
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Magazine the above interesting acocount of the greatest Public Work of 
modern times, to which, rendering it still more complete than it appears in 
the original, we annex a plan of Paris, showing the Fortifications, extracted 
from the Illustrated News for March, with the following description.] 

“ The plan shows the city, the enceinte^ the detached forts, and the suburbs. Tt is 
curious to compare the extent of the new works with that of the old walls of Paris. 
1%U8, A shows the city, which hefd out against the Normans, at the famous siege of 
885 ; B is the extent in the reign of Louis le Gros, in 1134 ; C, of Philip Augustus, 
in 1208 ; D, of Marcel, in 1356 ; E, of Louis XIII., in 1630 ; F, the present extent 
of the city, to the Boulevards and Barriers. 

“ Since the last Revolution the project of fortifying Paris had been seriously debated 
In the Legislature, especially in 1832-34; but it was reserved for M. Thiers; and 
^066 who raised the war alarm, in 1840, to realise the project to its fullest ('xteut. 

By n law passed in 1841, a sum of forty millions of francs was t^rarited by the 
jChaopibers, for raising a double line of defence round the capital. They form a, con- 
tinuous inclosure, embracing the two banks of the Seine, intended to be bastioned and 
terraced with about 33 feet of encampment, faced with masonry : 2 feet of outer 
works, with casemates. The latter (les fonts detachh) are 17 in number, besides 
several detached trenches. The general plan of the continuous inclosure presents 91 
aug^lar faces, each about 1100 feet, with a continued fosse, or lino of wet ditches in 
front, lined with masonry ; thence to the top of the embankments crowning the wall, 
on which is ranged the artillery, is a height of about 46 feet. 

** At different points are placed drawbridges, magazines, &c., and several military 
ffoads of communication have been formed. The distance of this regular zone or belt 
from the irregular outline formed by the octroi wall of the city, varies from 700 yards 
to nearly two miles.*’ 

The following details are from GalignanCs Guide to Paris^^* just pub- 
lished 

“ Taking as a point of departure the western point of Bcrcy, on the right bank of 
the river, it crosses the road to Charenton, traverses the avenues of St. Mande and 
Vincennes, goes to the south end of Oharonne, goes behind l\'‘re la Chaise to Belle- 
ville, then to Romainville, and, crossing the Flanders road, roaches the Pont do 
Flandre at La Villette. Thence, passing westward, it goes to La Chapollo, St, Denis, 
crosses the great northern road, leaves Montmartre to the left, and traversing various 
routes, &o., passes by Clignancourt to Batigiiulles, &c., till it reaches the eastern 
tK>int of the King’s park at Neuilly, and, crossing the road, enters the upper part of 
ihe wood of Boulogne, and ends at Auteuil. Resuming the lino on the opposite bank, 
it encloses the suburbs of Grenelle, Vaugirard, cuts the line of the Versailles Railway 
(rive gauche'), leaves Montrouge outside, passes Gonlilly, traverses the plaiu of Ivry, 
and crosses the line of the Orleans Railway, before arriving at its limit opposite 
Bert^, on the left bank. 

♦* The forts detaches present 93 fronts, and are so many small, but complete for- 
Iresses, including magazines, barracks, Ac. In adopting the lino traced above, the 
in order is the Fort de Chnrenton ; 2. the Fort de Noyent ; 3. the Fort de Rosng ; 
4» the jPbrt de Noisy ; 5. the Fort de Romainville ; 6. the Fort d' Auhervilliers^ 7. the 
Fort de tEst, between the latter and Pantin ; 8 and 9. Couronne du Nord and Fort 
de la Briche, one on the hither, the second on the thither side of St. Denis ; 10. the 
Fort du MotU Valirien, the most im^sing of all ; 11. Fort de Vanvres; 12. Fort d* Issy; 
13. Fort de ASontrouge; 14. Fort dejBic^tre; 15. Fortd' Ivry; 16. the Lunette de Stains; 
and 17. the Fort de Itouvray. Vincennes has also been greatly enlarged and strength- 
ened. It is impossible to fix with a^ny certainty what will ultimately bo the cost to 
the nation of those immense works, involving the purchase of so much property, inde- 
pendent of ihe vast expense of construction, arming, Ac. The armament alone would 
cost upwards of 19,000,000 fr. By a decision of the Chamber of Deputies in the ses- 
sion or 1845, the cannon, ammunition, Ac., were to be kept at Bourges, and only 
brought to Paris in case of a war.” 

( To he continued, ) 
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Plan for the suppression of Spontaneous Combustion on Board Ships, 

By W. Bland, Esq. 



[In 1839, a vessel called the Dispatch^ freighted with wool from Svttneyv 
look fire from the spontaneous combustion of the wool, and was entirely ile$* 
troyed, the crew and passengers with great difficulty escaping with their livev* 
In 1832, another vessel, the Lady Rajfles, also laden with wool, ignited in 
the harbour of Sydney, and was only saved from the like utter destruction by 
being scuttled and sunk — having been raised again after the fire was extin« 
guMied. These occurrences led the author of the present paper to considj^ 
wlic‘rlier some ready means could not be devised of averting such disasters^^ 
whether, for example, it might not “be possible to inundate (if the term may 
be so applied) the entire hold and cargo with some gas, the presence of which 
would he incompatible alike with that of the combustive process (in wliaievet 
stage) in the cargo, and with the combustion itself.’^ Several gases suggested 
themselves. Of these, the carbonic acid appeared in an especial manner to 
possess all the requisite, and the fewest objectionable, properties. The great 
obstacles to its application seemed to consist in the dense stowage of a wool 
caigo, and the necessity of introducing the gas to the lowest regions of the hold. 
However, the great specific gravity of this gas, and its high expansive power, 
especially when heated, preseutetl the obvious means of overcoming these <liffi-» 
culties. Mr. Bland, tliercfore, persevered, and perfected the very clever and 
efficient apparatus, wliicli is described in the following paper. Notices of it 
have appeared in most of the Sydney newspaj)ers and magazines, and we now 
gladly lend our aid to make it more widely and generally known. — E d. 

Place on the kelson of the vessel, before it has received its lading, three (31 
casks, one for each hold, the upper fifth or sixth of each cask to be piercKtd 
with numerous holes, each about an inch in diameter, the rest of the cask to be 
lined infernally with lead. Insert and fasten into the head of each cask, or 
into the upper part of one of its sides, a metallic tube, about 2 inches in diame« 
ter, to extend as required, from tlie cask to the upjrer or main deck-*— the whole 
length of each tube to he protected with a strong casing of wood. 

To prepare the above aj)paratus for immediate use, put into each cask^ when 
placed where il is to sta7}d, a due quantity, which will be explained presently, 
of carbonate of liine — (whiting, chalk, or limestone, or marble broken into smaR 
fragments will do) — and should there at any time be reason for suspecting the 
commencement, or the actual existence of combustion, (the hatches having been 
carefully battened down,) pour on the carbonate of lime in that qask wbi^ may 
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happen to be nearest the spot where the combustion is supposed to have com- 
menced (by means of the tube attached to it), about one pint of water to each 
pound of the carbonate contained in the cask, to be followed with 6 ounces by 
measure of strong sulphuric acid, or 8 ounces of nitric acid, or 8 ounces of 
muriatic acid, poured in slowly, a gill, or less, at a time. A disengagement of 
carbonic acid gas, more or less rapid, as the carbonate may be in a state of 
more or less minute division, and as the acid may be poured upon it more or less 
slowly, would now take place — when the gas escaping through the perforations 
in the upper part of the cask, would, by its own weight, and its vast expansive 
power, force its way along the lower regions of the vessel, until, stratum by 
stratum, it had expelled and replaced any other gaseous fluid, or had become mix- 
ed with it in those proportions in which it would be destructive of combustion. 

In order to facilitate the lYiixing of the dilute acid with the carbonate of lime, 
it would be advisable if whiting or chalk should be used for creating a more 
rapid supply of the gas and the sulphuric acid, for cheapness, to add to the 
apparatus a second tube, fitted with a strong metallic rod, and furnished at its 
upper extremity with a transverse handle for rotating it, and at its opposite 
extremity, which should be immersed in the bottom of the cask among the 
calcareous carbonate, with two or more cross-pieces of metal or wood fixed at 
right angles with the rod. This part of the apparatus for mixing the ingre- 
dients would be the same as that contrived for a similar purpose in the well- 
known machine for manufacturing soda-water. 

The quantities of the carbonate of lime and of the acid required for vessels of 
given tonnage may be deduced from the following statement, viz. : — 

Four hundred pounds by weight (400 lbs.) of tolerably pure carbonate of 
lime, yield about one hundred and eighty pounds by weight (180 lbs.), or about 
twenty thousand cubic feet, or five hundred (500) tons, by ineasuiement, of 
carbonic acid gas ; and the admixture of about 6 ounces, by measure, of strong 
sulphuric acid, or 8 ounces of nitric acid, or 8 ounces of muriatic acid of the 
shops (diluted in about the proportion, above specified, with water for the con- 
venience of admixture), is sufficient to neutralise about one pound of any of the 
calcareous carbonates, while the admixture of carbonic acid gas with atmospheric 
air, in any proportion not lower than one (1] part of the former to four (4) of 
the latter, will prevent or extinguish combustion. 

The above method of extinguishing combustion was publicly verified, as far 
as it was possible at the time, by ansdogous experiment at the Sydney Mecha- 
nics’ School of Arts, in 1839. 

I am indebted to a talented scientific friend for the following, among several 
other, valuable observations ; — 

“ It would be much better to substitute marble or limestone in small angular 
pieces which would render the stirring apparatus unnecessary, and render the 
action less violent and more regular. 

“ There may be advantage in having the casks containing the lime placed 
beneath, but by that arrangement we neglect to avail ourselves of an important 
property of carbonic acid gas, viz,, its great specific gravity, which causes it to 
descend, with almost as great facility as water, through atmospheric air, so as 
speedily to displace it, and to assume, or possess itself, of the lowest level. 

“ On tliis account it should be made known that the casks may be placed 
with equal advantage on the orlop deck, by making the requisite alterations in 
their construction, viz,, in place of being pierced with holes, having a wide 
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metallic tube, or leathern hose, securely fixed over a corresponding aperture in 
the upper end, and bent downwards, so as to be introduced within the hold. In 
this latter method the plan may be applicable to ships that have already 
received their lading.’’ 

Should the above melliod of applying the carbonic acid gas be required in 
consequence of the vessel having received its lading, or should it be adopted 
by choice, the gas tube or hose might be conducted with advantage into the 
space between the sides of the vessel and its internal lining, if not caulked, or, 
if caulked, provided a few apertures be left sufficiently low down to admit tlie 
gas readily into the hold. 

Hespecting the choice of the carbonate to be employed, the calcareous car- 
bonates are, perhaps, as suggested, the best for the above purpose, as being 
the cheapest, and not liable to damage on shipboard ; and of these the marble 
or limestone, broktm into small angular fragments, as recommended in the 
paper quoted above, would for most purposes be the best. It would perhaps 
be advisable, however, that one of the casks, at least, should he provided with 
chalk or whiting, against cases of emergency requiring a more rapid disengage- 
ment of the gas, and tliat, where there is a choice, one or two of the casks 
should be placed as originally recommended on the kelson of the vessel, so 
that advantage may be taken of the expansive power of the gas, for forcing its 
way with as much certainty, and as little delay as possible, among a densely 
stowed wool cargo. 

The above means of preventing, or of extinguishing fire in the holds of ves- 
sels, would neither injure the vessel, tlie cargo, nor the provisions ; nor would 
it, with common prudence, endanger human life. It would of course he destruc- 
tive to any live stock in the hold of the vessel ; indeed, so destructive would 
the gas prove to all animal life within the sphere of its operation, that it might 
be used, in the manner above described, for the express purpose of destroying 
rats or insects in vessels, in place of the usual process of fumigation. 

It would, perhaps, be desirable that vessels should be provided with a larger 
quantity of the carbonate and of the acids than the mere supposed intersticial 
spaces left by the cargo in the hold of the vessel might seem to require, so that 
provision might be made against the possible gradual escape of the gas, and 
any consequent tendency to a repetition of the accident before the vessel could 
arrive in port or discharge her cargo. 

The following, liowever, would no doubt be a redundant supply for a vessel 
of 500 tons when loaded : — 

Carbonate of lime (e. g,, marble or limestone, broken into small angular 
fragments, or whiting, or chalk) 84 lbs. • 

Sulpliuric acid, about 32 pints, or nitric acid, 42 pints, or muriatic acid, 42 
pints ; though the precise proportions would of course have to be determined by 
a consideration of the purity of the carbonate, and of the strength of the acid 
employed. The casks ought to be capable of containing the above ingredients, 
with the addition of the due proportion of water, and ought to be then of 
sufficient size to preclude the escape of their contents, either from the motion of 
the vessel, or from the effervescence of the ingredients during their admixture. 

The average cost of the acids, in England, would be, perhaps, as follows 

£ 8 , 

0 10 8 
3 3 0 
0 17 6 


The sulphurit! acid, at Ad. per pint 
„ Nitric acid, at ^d. ditto.... 
„ Muriatic acid, at 6d. ditto .... 
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The cost of the entire apparatus would not perhaps exceed 18Z., or about 
6/. each cask, with tlie tubes, &c., complete. 

Tl»e cost of the marble or chalk would be a mere trifle, perhaps not 
exceeding 10.?. 

So that the entire average cost of the apparatus, and of the ingredients for 
a ship of 500 tons, would not exceed 2\l, 

The acids ought to be packed with much care, in small stout bottles, with 
glass stoppers, in a box lined with tin, and the interstices between the bottles 
filled with whiting. The measures for tlie acids sliould be glass, as also the 
funnels for pouring the acids into the tubes, &c., and of di^e strength,* and 
then if tlie mere precaution of adding the acids to the water and tlie caihoiiate, 
slowdy, and with occasional pauses, he ohseived, there w'oidd be no more 
danger in the cariiage, and in tbe use of the acids, than in those of the kabose, 
or of a common lamp, nor perhaps so much. Strong pyroligneous acid, or 
strong vinegar, might however be substituted for any of tlie above acids, if 
used with the chalk or whiting. These w'onid be used undiluted, in the 
proportions of one pint of the fomier acid, and of about four pints of the latter 
acid to each pound of the carbonate. Cut these acids would be considerably 
more expensive, and tlie vinegar would recpiiie a greater number of casks, 
casks of larger dimensions. 

Description of Engracing, 

The prefixed figure is a vertical section of a vessel fitted with the apparatus, 
placed on the kelson, without and wiili the stirring a))p(‘ndage. 

AAA, kelson ; lllilJ, deck ; CCC, masts ; DDIJ, casks ; EEIO, tubes 
or pipes for introducing the water and acids into the casks ; E*, h.uidle and 
tube of the stirring apparatus ; G, perforations for the escape of the gas. — 
Mechanic^ March, 


Strength of Beams. — E,vemplrficd. 

Sir, — Y our correspondent “ X. Y. Z.,” rctpiests information as to the 
following : — 

“ A (^diurcbbell with its appurtenances weigbing five tons, is to be sup- 
ported in the middlo by a beam, having a clear width between the 
bearings of 20 feet. 

Required to know the best form of beam in either of the following 
materials, and which of those materials is best suited for the purj)ose, viz. 
English oak, Baltic timber, or cast iron.” 

According to tlie known mathematical formula, based upon practical 
experiments, we find that an oak beam of 12 inches in depth and 8 iiielu's 
in breadth, with a distance of 20 feet between the points of bearing, will 
sustain with safety a weight of little more than five tons. 

We find also that a beam of Riga fir of the same dimensions, viz., 12 
inches by 8, with 20 feet between hearings, will support witli safety a 
weight only of 3 tons, 3 cwt. 1 qr. But if we cut this fir beam to a depth 
of 4 inches, in the manner shewn by the dotted lines in fig. 1, wliich is 


* Packed in the box with the acids, with one or two of each to spare ; the box 
containin'; the acids to be cleated down to the deck, and ready ^r immediate use. 
The funnel might be dispensed with, by means of a slight modification in the form of 
the upper extremity of the tubes. 
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drawn to a scale of 12 feet to an inch, and raise the two pieces a. b. andc. b. 
and insert a. truss b. d. 2 feet high, as shewn in fig. 2 then the strength 
will be increased sixfold, and the trussed framework (made out of the same 
piece of timber, which would only bear about 3 tons) will support a weight 
of 3 tons, 3 cwt. I qr, x ti — 18 tons, 19 cwt. 2 qrs. 





If on the otlier hand, the oak beam is cut and trussed in the same 
manner, then will it bear a weight of 5 tons x 6 = 30 tons. 

It may be as well perha}>s to remark here, tliat the dimensions of a 
beam of Riga fir to sustain 30 tons, when cut and trussed as shewn above, 
will be 12 inches in depth and 12J inches in breadth. 

A simple cast-iron beam, 8 inches in depth and 3| inches in breadth, 
will sustain a weight of 5 tons with safety. This, however, is not be de- 
pended upon for the purpose named. Your correspondent “ X. Y. Z.’* 
will, I think from the above, be able to see and judge for himself as to the 
material that will best suit his purpose. — C. A. London. 

Sir, — I have reason to believe your correspondent “ X. Y. Z.** would 
find a beam (to support a bell of five tons in the middle of it) if constructs 
ed in a similar manner to the accompan^^ing sketch (3) the most simple 
and strongest made he could adopt. It is desirable to render the support 
of the bell as independent as possible of the walls by means of a coUar 
and upright posts under the beam. — Builder^ April. 
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1840 Miinzing Sulphate or muriate of protoxide of man^a- Immersion in the solution. 

nese, the refuse liquor of the chlorine 
works 

1841 Pons Solution of nitrate of iron, saltpetre, alum Idem. 

and ferrocyanide of potassium 
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Chronometers. 

When tlie minuteness of the parts of a chronometer is considered, and 
the variety of disturbance to which it is exposed, the accurate performance 
to which it may be brought is most w'onderful. For it must be remem- 
bered how very trifling a cause, if constantly acting (such as a slight thick- 
ening of the oil), will greatly alter the result. Thus, as there are 1410 
minutes in a day, any cause which makes each vibration of the balance (of 
which there are five in a common watch take place in l>7200th part less 
or more than its usual time, will cause the time-keeper to gain or lose a 
minute a day. And as there are 86,400 seconds a day, any cause which 
makes each vibration of the balance of a chronometer (which usually 
occurs four times in a second take place in 1 -432000th parts less or more 
than its usual time, will cause it to gain or lose a second a day, an error 
of very considerable magnitude. When it was first supposed that chrono- 
meters could be made sufficiently perfect to give important assistance in 
the determination of the longitude at sea (the mode of doing which will be 
explained hereafter) a Parliamentary reward of 10,000jG was offered in 1714 
to any one who should construct a time-keeper capable of doing so within 
the limit of 60 geographical miles; ir),000c-£, if to 40 miles; and 20,000 j 6* 
if to 30 miles. Now a chronometer that has so much changed its rate as 
to have gained or lost, in a few weeks, two minutes more than it was esti- 
mated to have done, would gain the higliest of these rewards ; so that the 
utmost degree of accuracy which was contemplated as j)Ossible at the 
beginning of the last century^ when this act was passed, is far surpassed 
at present. \ 

The reward was gained by John Harrison, who in 1736 completed the 
first chronometer used at sea, after many years of patient study and labo- 
riou^pexperirnent. He gradually improved his machine ; and in 1761 the 
first trial was made of it according to the regulations of the Act of Parlia- 
ment by a voyage to Jamaica. In consideration of his advanced years his 
son was allowed to take this voyage instead of himself. After eighteen 
days’ navigation, the vessel w^as supposed by the captain to be 13° r>0' west 
of Portsmouth ; but the watch giving 15° 19', or a degree and a half more, 
was condemned as useless. Harrison maintained that if Portland Island 
were correctly drawn on the chart, it would be seen on the following day, 
and in this he persisted so stropgly that the captain was induced to con- 
tinue in the same course, and accordingly the island was discovered the 
next day at 7 o’clock. This raised Harrison and his watch in the estima- 
tion of the crew ; and their confidence was increased by his correctly pre- 
dicting the several islands as they were passed in the voyage to Jamaica. 
When he arrived at Port Royal, after a voyage of 81 days, the chronometer 
was found to be about five seconds too slow ; and finally on his return to 
Portsmouth, after a voyage of five months, it had kept the time within 
about one minute and five seconds, which gives an error of about 18 miles. 
This account was much within the limits prescribed by the Act ; but 
Harrison did not receive the whole reward until a second voyage had been 
made ; and large as the sum appears, it cannot be regarded as more than 
equivalent to the devotion of extraordinary talents with unwearied perse- 
veiance, during 40 years, to the attainment of an object whose importance 
can scarcely be estimated too highly. 
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As an illustration of the improvements which have been made in the 
construction of chronometers, the following circumstance, mentioned by 
Dr. Arnott as having occurred to himself, is of great interest. After 
several months spent at sea,” he says, ‘^in a long passage from South 
America to Asia, my pocket chronometer and otliers on board announced 
one morning that a certain point of land was then bearing north from the 
ship, at a distance of r)0 miles ; in an hour afterward, when a mist had 
denied awfiv the looker-out on the mast gave the joyous call of ‘ Land-a- 
head'! verifying the report of the chronometers almost to one mile, after 
a voyage of thousands. It is allowable at such a moment with the dangers 
and uncertainties of ancient navigation before the mind, to exult in contem- 
plating what man has now achieved. Had the rate of the wonderful little 
instrument, in all that time been quickened or slackened ever so slightly, 
its announcement would have been useless, or even worse ; — but in the 
night and in the day, in storm, and in calm, in heat and in cold, its 
steady beat went on, keeping exact account of the rolling of the eartli 
and of the stars; and in the midst of the trackless waves which retain 
no mark, it was always ready to tell its magic tale, indicating the very 
spot of the globe over which it had arrived.” 

It is surjirising that notwithstanding the great advantages of chrono^ 
meters in navigation, many ships are sent to sea without them, even for long 
voyages. Not unfrequently must it occur, that the knowledge of the 
exact position of the ship, which may be obtained by the chronometer 
produces a great saving of time, as well as conh-ibutes to the avoidance of 
danger. A remarkable instance of this was mentioned to the author a 
few years ago, as having just then occurred. Two ships were returning 
to London about the same time, after long voyages, one of them jirovided 
with chronometers, the other destitute of them. Tiie weather was ha*y, 
and the winds battling ; so that no ship whose position was uncertain, 
could be safely carried up the llritish CJiannel. Confident in his position 
however the ca]itairi of the first ship stood boldly onwards, and arrived 
safely in the Thames, whilst the other ship was still beating about in 
uncertainty near the entrance of the Channel, The first ship discharged 
her cargo, took in another, set sail on a fresh voyage^ and actually in run- 
ning down the (^diannel encountered the second ship still toilsomely making 
her way to her port . — Carjpenters Cyclopcedia of Naut, Sc, Part 13. 
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The Engineering of the Rhine and the Moselle. 

Inst. Civil Engineers. — MarcTi^^. — General Meeting. — Mr. J. Field, Pre- 
sident, in the chair. — The paper read was “ The Engineering of the lihine and 
the Moselle.’* 13y Mr. G. B. N. Jackson. This communication was written 
during a short visit made to Holland for the purpose of inspecting personally 
the works with which the author had become himiliar in the writings ofBcau- 
demoulin, Vanden Bergh, Desfontaincs, liibbert, Krayenhoff, Ockhart, and 
Wiebeking. It commenced with tracing the geographical course of the Ilhine 
from its source on the Badus, in the canton of the Grisons, to its numerous 
outfalls into the sea. It then treated at considerable length of the geological 
character of the country through which the river and its branches thus travers- 
ed. The ancient works, as far back as the time of the liomans, were then 
briefljr described ; and the general state of the bed of the river, with the com- 
parative levels, the inclination and the velocity of the stream at the commence- 
ment of the modern works, were then laid down in a tabular form, as points of 
data ; and then the capability of the Ilhine for forming banks by warping, or 
depositing the matter held in suspension, was discussed. I'he remainder of the 
first part of the paper was occupied by descriptions of the modes of straighten- 
ing the bed of the river, and of constructing the dams, weirs, division arms, 
spur.s, and shore works, and the method of blasting the rocks, which latter 
considerably impeded the course of the stream. Our limits will not permit us 
to follow the details of these works, which difier so essentially from any in our 
own country, but the whole proceedings appeared to be given with such preci- 
sion, that the paper, when it is published at length, with the copious details with 
which it was illustrated will form a most interesting portion of the minutes of 
proceedings. 

April Ath. — Joshua Field, Esq., President, in the chair. — The second part of 
Mr. Jackson’s paper, “ On the Engineering of the Ilhine and the Moselle,” was 
read. It consisted to a considerable extent of a ti’ansUition of an account of the 
spurs, groynes, and other works on the Moselle, for restricting the dimensions 
of the bed of that river, and increasing the depth of water, so as to enable the 
navigation to be carried on, which would otherwise be averted in the low-water 
seasons. It was shown, that to effect this, numerous arms of the river had been 
dammed across, and allowed to silt up; the course had been straightened, elbows 
had been cut off, and tine convex shores, after being silted up by deposit between 
the groynes, were defended by arming of facines, &c. Division banks had been 
established for the inflowing rivulets, so as to carry the gravel to a greater 
distance down the stream. Rocks also were removed by powder, and general 
improvements to such an extent were executed, that the river was comparative- 
ly under good control. 

The account of the Rhine was then resumed ; and, after detailing the various 
plans that had been proposed for ameliorating its course, giving numerous in- 
teresting and valuable tables of Blanken’s and Bolstra’s exjieriments as to the 
tides, the inclination of the bed of the various rivers, the duration of the ebb 
and flow, and average height of the river at the time of new and full moon, the 
height of various dykes above the extraordinary flood-line, &c., the paper 
finished with these general views ; — “ On looking at the map of Holland, and 
tracing its various streams, it certainly does not appear singular that frequent 
stoppages should take place in that country, whilst such occurrences are com- 
paratively rare in Germany ; for, as long as the Rhine retains its single course, 
ds at Emmerick, no obstacles, excepting elbows, stay the progress of the cur- 
rent seawards ; but, as sOon as it divides at the Waal and Paimerden Canal, 
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tlip evil commences and increases, according to the number of arms and chan- 
nels lower down. It is generally agreed that a river should have as fcw" outlets 
as possible, in order to allow it the more effectually to clear itself; and that the 
tide should be admitted as far as possible, whilst, at the same time, the action 
of the winds should be diminished; again, that the more the surface water of 
nny river is abstracted, the more quickly the sand will accumulate ; and also 
that, if a cut be made, it is usual for ice stoppages to take place below it, so as 
to raise the water level above ; and it is also agreed, that if a cut be made, ns 
capacious as the river itself, or be permitted to increase to that extent, it will 
soon get beyond control, whilst the sand will accumulate rapidly — and that 
when openings exist in dykes, the ice gets into eddies, loses its velocity, and by 
degrees closes up the passage below the opening, so as to raise the water above 
The question therefore, to be solved with regard to Holland and the system 
followed there, in order to prevent breaches in dykes, and to save the better 
part of the country (taking into account its weak, marshy soil, and its incapa- 
city to withstand any great force), is whether it be the better plan to relieve the 
pressure on the dykes, by cuts and new channels, and local floodings, at the ex- 
pense of increasing the number of ice stoppages ; and, at the same time, dimi- 
nishing the velocity in the main rivers, thereby greatly augmenting its liability 
to accumulating sand. It is true, as already stated, that the rivers are at pre- 
sent in such a condition, that it must be very expensive to effect anything of 
importance ; but the question is of such vital importance to the port of Rotter- 
dam, and the certainty of the mouth of the Meuse at the Brielle in the course 
of time closing up like that at Ivatwyk, if no improvement be attempted, is so 
clear, that it is very mu(‘h to be regretted some steps have not been taken, ere 
this, to prevent so great a flow of water from passing out by the Hollands diep 
to Helloet.’^ 

The author directs the attention of the institution to this subject, and directs 
the following points for the consideration of the members : — “ That the object 
to be aimed at, in any steps which might be adopted for improving the Meuse at 
Rotterdam, should be to jmotect and strengthen the shores and dykes likely to 
be operat ed ui)on by the alterations ; to straighten all the curves on the I^eck, 
so as to lessen chances of ice stoppages; to separate the Waal and Meuse 
waters as mmih as possible, and to lead off the former, together with the Leek, 
into the sea by the Rrielle ; to narrow the Bresbosch channel (now divided) 
into one, regulating the quantity of water ; to close the Krabbe, the Noord, and 
the Spry, with sluice-gates ; and, for the purpose of widening the outlet, to join 
the Island of Rosenburgh to the main land at Vlaardingcn — tluTcby causing 
the ebb water to act upon this island, and with increased velocity, and an 
additional quantity of water, attempting to remove the bar and shoals.” 


On the Strength of Materials^ Cast Iron, etc. 



Bridges.” . , , 

Mr. Buchanan commenced by statin", that he did not profess to communicate 
anything original, but would be happy if he could only draw from the stores f»f 
information which had of late years been accumulating on this subject, under 
the hands of very eminent scientific and practical nien, such leading facts and 
maxims as might prove a sure guide for our practice ; and such truths, when 
they become known and established on the unerring grounds of experiment and 
calculation, could not, he thought, be too widely disseminated. The various 
strains might all be reduced to two kinds, according as the material is either 
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distended or compressed by any force of pressure. From these two all others 
arise, and either consist or are compounded of them. The tensile strain is tho 
simplest of all, depending neither on the peculiar form of the materials, nor 
even on the length, but gnly on a single element — namely, the section of frac- 
ture. This peculiarity of the tensile force was explained and illustrated. In 
regard to cast-iron, the result of the extensive and interesting experiments of 
Messrs. Hodgkinson and Fairbairn was given ; and it was found from the mean 
of 16 different trials of English, Welsh, and Scotch iron, both hot and cold 
blast, that this material will sustain about 7^ tons per square inch before 
breaking, the weakest specimen being 6, and the strongest 9}. The limit of 
fracture, however, can never be approached with safety, not even within a Jong 
distance, seeing that this material is liable to unseen imperfections, and above 
all, to snap in a moment, without distending itself, or giving any warning of 
danger. Malleable iron, again, is much superior in tensile strength, and, by 
its remarkable ductility, inspires confidence in a still higher degree, and bears 
not less, at an average, by various experiments of Telford and Brown, than 27 
tons — the weakest 24, and the strongest 49 tons ; but, before the half of this 
load is applied, it begins to stretch, and continues stretching up to the limit of 
fracture ; it is, therefore, not only three times stronger than cast-iron, but may 
be safely loaded with five times the breaking weight, or about 8 or 9 tons. In 
regard to the strength of compression, this depends also, as long as the length 
is limited, on the same element — the section of fracture ; but when a long rod or 
slender pillar is loaded or compressed, it is liable to bend, not for want of 
strength, but for want of stability, the least flexure turning it off* its centre, and 
breaking it by lateral force — deranging entirely the simple law applicable to 
short lengths. In regard to cast-iron, by far the most satisfactory experiments are 
those by Hodgkinson and Fairbairn. The mean result gives very nearly 50 tons 
on the square inch — the weakest 36^ tons, and the strongest 60 tons. It is thus 
six times stronger in compression than in distension ; and hence it is peculiarly 
recommended for sustaining any superincumbent weight, as in tho case of pillars 
and of bridges, providing the construction is such as to revolve the strain arising 
from the load into a longitudinal compression. This is often in our power by 
proper arrangements, cliicfiy giving a sufficient height and curvature to the 
arch ; but in cases where for tho want of headroom, the arch is unduly flatten- 
ed, or re.solved into a straight beam or girder, the danger is that we bring t.lie 
tensile force into jflay, and then the use of cast-iron is objectionable, or, at 
least, requires extreme caution. No direct experiments have been made on 
malleable iron of short lengths ; but from some facts brought out by JMr. 
Hodgkinson, its strength appears much inferior to cast-iron, chiefly from duc- 
tility, whereby it gives way much sooner under a load. It will bear 27 tons, 
probably much more, without fracture ; but with 12 tons it yields to the load, 
contracts longitudinally, and swells out laterally ; and this is another very 
important fact for our guidance in the use of those different materials. In 
regard to stone, experiments have been generally made on specimens rather too 
minute. Like cast-iron, the crushing strength is superior to the tensile, and 
hence its adaptation for buildings, particularly bridges. Craiglcith stone will 
bear 2 J tons on the inch, or upwards of 400 tons on the square foot — Aberdeen 
granite 600 tons. In regard to bricks, he had occasion to make experiments in 
relation to the great chimney of the Edinburgh Gas Works, It became matter 
of consideration, whether the ordinary brick could withstand the pressure of so 
lofty a column. Trials were therefore mad^ with a powerful hydrostatic press, 
not on small specimens, but on the actual brick. The ordinary stock brick 
was found to bear 140 tons on the square foot, and the common fire-brick 157 
tons; but the brick of which the chimney is constructed, consisting of a mix- 
ture of fire-clay and iron-stone bore, a single brick on its bed, no less than 1 40 
tons, cMpial to 400 tons on the stjuare foot. 
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The effect of the transverse strain was then considered, and illustrated hy 
various experiments and models. The strain is a compound of the tensile and 
compressive strain, the one part of a beam loaded in the middle being compress* 
C(i, and the other distended, and the beam itself becoming a lever, and acting 
often with enormous power against its own strength. Hence it became easy t0 
calculate the strength, this being in every case proportional in the first instance 
to the area of the section of fracture, and this original element, nK)dified by the 
length and depth of the beam, diminishing in exact proportion to the length, 
ami increasing in proportion to the depth. 

The transverse strain acting with such severe advantage against our materi- 
als, various methods have been contrived for eluding its effects ; and for these 
none is more remarkable than the principle of the arch, the effect of which 
was illustrated by experiments, and particularly the necessity in flat arches of 
having secure abutments to resist the horizontal thrust, and this was freipiently 
accomplished, were there is suflicient headroom, by uniting the extremities of 
the arch by strong malleable iron rods, in the same manner as in the case of 
the roof ; the feet of the rafters are united and prevented from spreading by 
the tie-beams ; and this is the principle, the securest of all, on which the great 
iron bridge at Newcastle, now in progress, is constructed — the object of which 
is to cross the river and valley of the Tyne, on the highest level of the railways 
on each side, so as to unite them in one uninterrupted line from London to 
Berwick, and unite the termini of the different railways, now separated threo- 
(luarters of a mile Or more, into one grand central station, a little to the west of 
the ancient castle. The distance between this station ami the present terminus 
of the York and Newcastle Railway is 3457 feet, consisting chiefly of the space 
occupied by the bed of the River Tyne, and the steep bank on each side, well 
known to travellers in descending from Gateshead Fell on the south, and 
Dean Street on the north, both to be now superseded by the smooth and level 
surface of the railway, and by a turnpike road running on the same bridge direct- 
ly under the line of rails. The steep banks on each side are spanned by stone 
arches of a very substantial character, the river and low banks by six metallic 
arches, all of the same dimensions and structure, resting on solid piers and lofty 
columns of masonry. In the bed of the river the piers are laid on very solid 
foundations of piles and plunking, with concrete — many of the piles 40 ft, in 
length, and driven to this depth through hard gravel and sand, till they reach 
a bed of freestone rock. Nasmyth’s celebrated jiile driver is in full operation 
here, and with wonderful eflect, and has come most opportunely in aid of the 
work — driving night and day., at the rate of 60 or 70 strokes a minute, the 
pile heads often being set on fire by the rapidity ' and» violence of the blows 
of the ram. Piers laid 2 feet below water mark, and raised about 100 feet 
to the springing of the arches. The arches consist each of four main ribs 
of cast-iron, each in five segments, bolted together, and forming one entire 
arch, 125 feet span, and rising 17 ft. 6 in. in the centre, and the level of the 
rails on the upper platform 108 J ft. above the level of high water mark of tiie 
Tyne. Depth of the rib, 3 ft. 9 in. at the springing, and 3 feet 6 inches at tne 
crown, with flanges 12 inches broad, external ribs two inches thickness of metal, 
internal ribs three inches — total sectional area at the crown 644 square inches, 
which would bear with safety a load of 5000 or 6000 tons, and would form, with 
proper abutments, a strong arch in itself ; but for the fullest security, and to 
prevent the possibility of inconvenience of risk from deflection or vibration, or 
otherwise, each rib is united at the springing by strong malleable-iron bars, or 
ties, 7 in. broad and 1 in. deep, of the best scrap iron, an in all 24 in number. 
The railway is supported above the arch, and the roadway suspended from 
beneath, by hollow cast-iron pillars 10 ft. apart, and each 14 in. square, 
through which are passed strong malleable-iron circular bars, binding the 
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whole into one stiff and solid mass. The sectional area of the horizontal bars 
is 168 square inches, which would sustain upwards of 400 tons without break- 
ing, and 1500 tons with perfect safety, but the whole weight of the bridge will 
not exceed 700 tons, leaving 800 tons of surplus strength. The railway, which 
is at the sumtnit level, runs on a level 4 ft. above the crown of the arched rib, 
and is supported in the middle by hollow cast-iron through girders resting on 
the top of the pillars 10 ft. apart, and united by longitudinal timbers laid with 
strong planking. The roadway runs nearly on a level with the malleable-iron 
ties leaving a space of about 20 feet clear head room. In the whole of the 
work the utmost pains have been bestowed on materials and workmanship, and 
in making everything complete, the surfaces which abut together being regu- 
larly planed or turned, as in machinery ; and from all the arrangements, the 
most successful result may be anticipated from this bridge. The cost ol‘ the 
iron work and roadway, by the estimates, comes to £112,000, and the con- 
tracts for the bridge and viaducts to above £300,000 . — Artizan for May, 


A Sketch of the Structure of the Country from Cadet Idris to Mod 
Siahody and ditto parts of North and South Wales, 

Geological Society, April 5th . — Sir H. T. De la Beche in the chair. Bead 
1st — “ A Sketch of the structure of the Country extending from Cader Idris 
to Moel Siabod,” by Mr J. B. Jukes and Mr. A. R. Sclwyn. This paper con- 
tained the results obtained by the Geological Survey up to the close of 1847. 
The rocks composing the district, constitute the following three groups in tlie 
ascending order ; — A. The Barmouth and Harlech sandstones, forming a mass 
of quartzoae sandstones and conglomerates, with some beds of blue and purple 
slates, which in several places have been quarried for economical purposes. 
Their approximate thickness is estimated at upwards of 3,000 feet ; no organic 
remains have hitherto been found in them. B. The Trappean group, consist- 
ing — Ist. Of blue and grey slates and flagstones, sometimes slightly arena- 
ceous, interstratified with many beds and masses of a grey calcareo-feldspatliic 
“ ash,” often crystalline, together with feldspathic trap and greenstone ; 2nd. 
Of great masses of feldspar porphyry with some greenstone and feldspathic ash, 
often crystalline, and forming beds from a few inches to many feet in thickness. 
Interstratified with the latter, and passing into them, and especially into the 
ash, by imperceptible gj^adations, are many beds of black slates, forming often 
irregular and apparently lenticular masses. This group is estimated at 15,000 
feet thick, and in the lower part contains lingulaj in great abundance, with a few 
other fossils ; in the upper part, lingulae and graptolites, but not very numerous. 
C. The Bala group, consisting — 1 st. of very fine-grained black slates, show- 
ing few traces of lamination, or having it greatly obscured by joints and 
cleavage ; 2nd- Of a fine-grained grey arenaceous slate rock, often passing 
into gritstone, and containing below one or two beds of ash, and near the 
centre one thin bed of limestone. The whole group is 9,000 feet thick. In 
the Ist, or lower division, organic remains are rare, but are very abundant in 
the 2nd division, especially in the central limestone — the Bala limestone of 
Prof. Sedgwick. About 500 feet below this stratum a bed of trappean ash almost 
invariably occurs, and from this and other characters the authors have been 
enabled to identify the limestone wherever it occurs, and to show that the so- 
called Bala, Rhiwlas, Llwyngai, and Eglwys limestones are broken portions of 
one bed. They also consider the first group, or the Barmouth sandstones, as 
forming a true base for the Silurian system. 
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2nd. — “ Sketch of the Structure of Parts of North and South Wales,*' by 
Prof. Ramsay and Mr. W. T. Aveline. From the neighbourhood of Dinas 
Mowddy to Llandeivi-yatrad-enny, in Radnorshire, certain shales, from 1,000 
to 1,500 feet thick occur ; and above these, masses of sandstone, with occasional 
shales, sometimes 2,000 feet thick. These are the Caradoc sandstone of Sir 
R. Murchison, bearing the same relations to the underlying slates and the over- 
lying Wenlock shale that the typical rock does in Shropshire. To the S. W. 
of Church- Stretton the Caradoc sandstone also rises in a tain band from beneath 
a strip of Wenlock shale, and rests unconformably on the Cambrian rocks of 
the Longmynds, in such a way as to show that the latter formed an original 
boundary of the sea of the period. The Caradoc rock, which is here a conglo- 
merate, IS composed of water- worn pebbles, derived from the Longmynds. In 
many other parts, it is also seen at intervals, and always quite unconformable to 
the Llandeilo flags on which it rests. Hence it is shown that the underlying 
rocks of Barmouth and the Longmynds were disturbed before the deposition of 
the Caradoc sandhtone. The latter seems to have been deposited along a sea- 
shore, and jirobably in deep water, near high laud. It also appears that this 
land was gradually depressed during the accumulation of the Wenlock and 
Ludlow rocks, so that it had many thousand feet of marine strata deposited 
above it, and has subseciuently been again raised and brought to the surface by 
denudation. 

Society or Arts, April 12/A — Sir P. V. Boileau in the chair. — Mr. Digby 
Wyatt read a paper “ On the art of enamel, ancient and modern.’* After a 
hasty description of the composition of pure enamel, and the nature of the pig- 
ments usually employed to colour it, the author proceeded to enumerate the 
six leading varieties which had been adopted at various periods in the history 
of the art, to unite the vitreous paste with its metallic base, endeavouring, as 
far as possible, to describe each genus in the language of some contemporary 
authority : — The first or Byzantine process ; the second or early Limoges style ; 
the third or early Italian modes, practised for probably some 50 years before 
the days ofUgolimo Veri, the artist who executed the celebrated sbrine in 
Oevieto Cathedral, in the year 1338, and carried by subsequent goldsmiths 
and enamellcrs down to the end of the 16th century ; the fourth, which Ben- 
venuto Cellini was said to have, if not invented, at least been the first to de> 
scribe as an improvement that took place about the beginning of the 16th 
century, which constituted what Mr. Wyatt called “ jewmiers' enamel the 
fifth or “ late Limoges the sixth and last process the miniature style, in 
which the labours of Sir Theodore de Mayerne, and his connection with Pe- 
titot, the principal and best known of this school of an, were made prominent. 
Mr. Wyatt then, commencing with Egypt, gave a rapid sketch of the history 
of the art, noting the barbaric enamels existent in the North probably pre- 
vious to the Roman conquests, touching on the connexion between the 
Limoges and Byzantine schools, and tracing, though necessarily very briefly, 
all the salient points in its existence as both a manufacture and as an art m 
our own and other countries. He glanced at what had been recently dene ^ 
in the ateliers of Wagner and Rudolfi, at Paris, and at the paintings of Messrs. 
Bone and Essex, and concluded by expressing an earnest hope that the know- 
ledge of art possessed by those gentlemen might soon be grafted on the skill 
of our workmen, and that we may ere long adopt and fully carry out the old 
practice of the middle ages, so ably characterised by the Abb^ Texier, in his 
eloquent declaration that then art and manufactures were blended and 
identified ; art gaining by the affinity great practical facility, and manufac* 
ture much original beauty.” — Literary Gazette^ ApriL 
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The Broad Gauge, — The Railway Record calculates that the Great 
Western Company have in the prosecution of their broad Gauge conquests 
— the most wanton and absurd of all conquests ever entered upon, — saddled 
themselves with guarantees to the enormous extent of £16,000,000 on a 
paid up capital of only 6,000,000 ! 


Fountain Barometer, — Where there happens to be a fall of water — no 
matter how short the fall — notice the air-bubbles which rise and fall on the 
surface of the pool into which the water descends. Draw imaginary circles, 
say at the distance of 1 , 3 and 6 feet from the jet. If the air is heavy and 
dry, as in fine weather, the bubbles will vanish almost as soon as they are 
formed or only reach as far as 1 . Previously to rain, or when the weather is 
showery or unsettled, they will remain a little longer, and probably extend 
to 3, whilst before very wet and stormy weather, they will continue to float 
for a considerable time, and if not broke and dispersed by a sudden gust of 
wind, will reach the farthest point before they burst. 


The Coming Comet ** Astra,^* — The period of this comet is 291.966 
years. Its two last recorded appearances were on July 17, 1264 (O. S.) 
and April 22, 1556 (O. S.) 


From the Comptes Rendus, for August, 1847. 

The Artificial Production of Precious Stones, By M, Ebelman. 

The process adopted by the author is in reality a crystallization of the 
compound from a fused solution of their constituents in boracic acid, the 
acid being evaporated by heat. Alumina and Magnesia, in proportion to 
form spinel, were mixed with fused boracic acid and one per cent, bichro- 
mate of potash. Exposed on platina foil to the highest temperature of the 
porcelain furnace of Sevre’s, a product was obtained, the surface and 
interior cavities of whicfii were covered with crystalline facets, having the 
form of the regular octahedron, rose-red, transparent, and readily scratch- 
ing quartz. They were completely infusible by the blow-pipe, and there 
can be no doubt of their identity with spinel. 

A substitution of protoxide of manganese produced a larger laminae, 
having the form of equilateral triangles or regular hexagons. These were 
apparently manganesian spinel, which has never yet been found in the 
mineral kingdom. Oxide of cobalt substituted for magnesia, gave blue- 
black, regular octahedrons. Alumina and glucina, in proportions to form 
chrysoberyl, gave a mass with a chrystalline surface of great splendour, and 
scratching quartz, and even topaz. The hardness was, therefore, that of 
natural chrysoberyl. 

Silicates, infusible in furnaces, can be formed by the same process. The 
constituents of emerald gave a substance which really scratched quartz, 
and had the form of the regular hexagon. 
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From tiik Magazine of Science for April. 

Improvements in Photography, 

To THE Editor or the Magazine of Science and School of Arts. 

Sir, — In an article on Pliotography, which appeared in your Magazine a 
few months since ; it was suggested that plates of glass might be mqst 
advantageously employed in receiving the images of the camera, provided 
the negative pictures so produced, could be rendered sufficiently intense 
for yielding good positive copies upon paper. 

This induced me to undertake a series of experiments, which have 
resulted so successfully, that I hasten to lay the facts before such of your 
readers as are interested in the Photographic art. The process which I 
have found to answer best is the following: Upon a plate of glass 
which has been slightly warmed over a spirit lamp, pour a few drops of 
hot saturated solution of gelatine, and upon this solutions of bromide of 
potassium and nitrate of silver in such proportions, that the silver salt shall 
be in excess. Then add a drop or two of acetic acid, and with a stiff 
camel’s hair brush mix the whole together until it forms a perfectly smooth 
paint or varnish. The plate must now be allowed to cool, and it is then 
ready for use in the camera. ^ 

Tlie picture is to be brought out by a weak solution of sulphate of iron, 
and fixed with a solution ofeither the iodine or bromide of potassium. 

I have frequently succeeded in producing by these means, pictures of 
natural objects, which far exceed in delicacy and minuteness of detail the 
ordinary calotype pictures ; a friend of mine also to whom I communicated 
the process, informs me that he has used it in portraiture with tlie most 
perfect success. If then you think this communication worthy of publica- 
tion in your valuable Magazine, I shall feel much obliged by its insertion. 

I am Sir, &c., 

J. Hurst. 

Geological Wonder9 . — According to Buckland, more than nine thousand 
different animals have passed into stone. The races or genera of more 
than half of these are now extinct, not being at present known in a living 
state upon the earth. The Megatherium {great deast) says Buckland, 
from a skeleton nearly perfect in the Museum at Madrid, was perfectly 
colossal. With a head and neck like the sloth, its legs and feet exhibit the 
character of an Armidillo and the ant-eater. Its fore feet were a yard in 
length, and more than twelve inches wide, terminated by gigantic claws. ^ 

Its thigh bone was nearly three times as large as that of an Elephant, 
and its tail (nearest the body) six feet in circumference. 

The Great Britain , — At a recent meeting of the Great Western Steam-Ship 
Company, at Bristol, the expence of recovering the Great Britain was stated 
to amount, after deducting the proceeds of materials, to atJl 2,670, 14«. \d. 
The estimates for restoring her to the condition she was in previously to 
stranding, were, for hull masts, sails, cabins, boats, anchors, cables, &c. 
^15,886, 5«. ; machinery 5,808 ; total ^21,694 5tf. The Directors 
stated, that after a settlement had been come to with the underwriters at 
Liverpool and Glasgow negociations for her sale would have their best 
attention. 
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Geological Cunosities , — ^The Oxford, Worcester and Wolverhampton 
Railway cutting in Dudley, now presents a valuable section of the coal 
measures lying on the Silurian beds, namely, from the north end of the 
tunnel to the Birmingham road. At the south end of the tunnel near the 
gas-works, the hre clay and superior coal crop up to tlie basalt ; the point 
of contact being in the tunnel, and therefore not very come-at-able. At 
the Fire Holes, however, on the Himley-road, is well exposed section of the 
basalt — massive columnar, and globular (hasalte en houle), with coal mea- 
sures abutting. 


lyaguerreotype Coloured Miniatures . — These beautiful portraits are 
produced by dusting the requisite pigment powders from small cotton 
dassils upon the picture, wliich must, however, be previously coated with 
an alcoholic solution of copal, and be nearly dry. 


From the Literary Gazette for March. 

^Another AncBsthetic Agent — Aldehyde, 

Aldehyde is stated by M. Paggiale to possess the same“nn8esthetic pro- 
perties as sulphuric ether and chloroform, lulraling it is promptly follow- 
ed by most complete insensibility. Its stupifying action is quicker and 
more energetic than that of ether or chloroform. It has been tried on 
several dogs ; in about 45 seconds insensibility was perfect. The eyes 
were fixed, the muscles greatly relaxed, the pupils dilated and immovable. 
This state lasted about three minutes, when the animal, although insen- 
sible, rolled and made involuntary movements. Normal respiration being 
re-established, the skin became sensible in eight minutes. No accident 
occurred. In two experiments the inhalations were continued for ten 
minutes. The animal remained insensible and immovable ; the muscles 
of respiration alone acting. Taken to the open eXf the head was thrown 
back, the respiratory movements became at first almost convulsive, then 
regular. Afterwards^ the dog raised himself on his fore legs, dragging 
after him the abdominal members still paralysed ; the normal functions 
being restored at the end of a quarter of an hour. The arterial blood had 
a very perceptible odour of aldehyde. 

Aldehyde is a limpid, colourless liquid formed among other products, 
when the vapour of ether or alcohol is transmitted through a red hot 
tube ; also by the action of chloride or weak alcohol. It is best prepared 
and may be obtained in large quantities, by distilling a mixture of sulphuric 
acid, water, alcohol, and peroxide of manganese, and rectifying the 
condensed liquid with chloride of lime. Aldehyde has a characteristic 
etherial odour, which, when strong, is exceedingly suffocating. 

Polygonometry Principles laid down by Mr, Simon Spitzer, If a given 
point moves in a plain, so that it ultimately returns to the spot whence it 
aet^t, the sum of all the intermediaite spaces which it has traversed will 
» whence not only their relative proportions, but their positions come 
under observation. Upon this principle the greater number of the problems 
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of Polygonometry are deduced with great simplicity, and by this practical 
a[)plication the correctness of Gauss’ observations on imaginary sizes, which 
is attacked by the modern French mathematicians, is tested. 


Geological Investigation, Passages in the History of Geology, By 
Andrew C, Ramsay y F, G, S,y pp, 38. 

An inaugural lecture, delivered by Professor Ramsay at University College, 
liondon ; an historical retrospect, a concise analysis of the process of 
geological investigation, such as might have been anticipated IVom the 
Director of the Geological Survey of Great Britain. Restricted, however, to 
the time ending with the labours of Hutton, from whom, disregarding all 
minor points, the lecturer claims the first distinct enunciation of tlie follow- 
ing great principles : 

“ 1 st. That in the whole traceable history of the world the course of 
events have never been disturbed by universal paroxysmal catastrophies, 
but that the course of change has ever been similar to that which guides 
our experience of the ordinary economy of nature. 

“ 2d. That wc know of no set of igneous rocks (whether granite or 
others,) that can be proved to be of generally older origin than the earliest 
stratified deposits, but that they may often be proved to be of posterior 
origin. 

“3d. That the stratified masses that constitute most of the visible sur- 
face of the earth were formed from the waste of pre-existing rocks mingled 
with organic exuvim. 

“4 th. That such land-derived strata afford a measure of the amount of 
pre-existing continents destroyed, to afford materials for their formation* 
But having no measure of time comparable to these epochs it is impossible 
to estimate their duration. 

“ ,')th. That there may be a progressive formation of new rocks in the 
bottom of the sea, contemporaneous with great and repented alterations of 
the lower strata, that approach the regions of internal heat. 

“ (ith. That all strata being derivative, and a machinery existing and 
having always existed (as far as observation can discover) capable alike of 
erecting and destroying rocks, in the whole course of visible nature, we 
find no vestige of a beginning, no trace of an end.” 

The labours of Hutton constituted one great epoch in geology ; the 
investigations of Smith formed another. We look for the promised more 
particular accouiit of the history of those labours more immediately bearing 
“ On the doctrines of Werner, and the great discovery of William Sinith.^ 


From the Artizan for April. 

Improvements in the Construction of a Coffer-Dam. Samuel 
S. Walleyy Charlestown. 

“ Having described the manner in which I construct and employ my 
portable coffer-dam, what I claim tliereiii as new, and desire to secure by 
letters patent, is the manner in which I have arranged ^d combined the 
respective parts thereof, so as to adapt it to the purpose intended as herein 
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made known, that is to say, I claim in combination the providing of the 
inner box or coffer with doors at its lower part, which when closed will 
convert it into a buoyant vessel, said coffer being provided with elastic 
padding on its lower edge, and troughs and boxes capable of receiving such 
load of stone or other materials as will sink and press the coffer down 
upon the bottom of the stream or other water, as herein fully made known, 
and the expedient of letting in the water to fill the said boxes to increase 
the pressure, and the pumping out said water to render it more buoyant.” 

Bell Binging Superseded . — At the Ilolts Arms Inn, Birmingham, an 
electric telegraph has been established to supersede bell ringing. The 
object is to avoid any trouble to the visitors who frequent the house in 
calling for refreshments, as indicated on the dial plate. By turning a 
handle which communicates with the wires, the party is enabled to order 
any refreshment he may require without troubling the servant ; and can 
even request the appearance of the landlord or landlady as may be requisite. 

The Peril Indicator . — This is an invention of Lieut. Westbrook, R. N., 
of the Stag, revenue cutter, and is thus described : — “ The apparatus is 
htted to the keel of the vessel, and consists of a projection therefrom of 
two bars ten feet below the keel of the vessel ; immediately these bars, 
which are fitted forward as well as aft, touch ground, they spring up level 
with the keel, and ring a large bell in the engine-room, which is the signal 
for the engineer instantly to reverse the engines and send the ship astern. 
The invention has mot with the approval of some of the members of the 
Admiralty, and every scientific naval, or other person who has seen it. A 
trial would fully demonstrate its usefulness and applicability ; its expense 
is too trivial to be an obstacle.” 


Improvemmts in Carriages, Wheels, ^c. 

Mr. Aitkin, of Aberdeen, has patented some improvements in the con- 
struction of carriages, carts, wheels, &c., which from the description we 
have heard of them,^ are likely to be productive of the most important 
results in common road locomotion. He has at present three specimen 
finished, and which will shortly be exhibited in Edinburgh — an Albert car 
to hold four persons, weighing 4 cwts., with the wheels entire, and of the 
most light and elegant appearance ; an omnibus seated for 20, but in 
which 40 persons have been stowed, without in the least oppressing two 
horses, or placing any particular strain on the springs, this weighs 
12 cwts.; a common cart which, with powerful spring, weighs but 
cwt., and has been loaded to two tons and drawn through the streets 
by a single horse. These extraordinary results are effected by the use of 
iron throughout, except the lining, seats, &c., the employment of what in 
the specification is termed felloe iron for the wheels, and the adoption of a 
patented wheel, an iron suspension wheel. The only quality now to be 
tested is durability, and wear and tear, and there is little doubt, but that in 
carriages as well as ships, and various other things to which iron has been 
applied of late years, its superiority over wood will be fully established. 
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Door Springs^ of new invention, have been patented by Mr. CotteriUii of 
Birmingham, the principle of which consists simply of a spiral spring 
enclosed in a cylinder acting on a piston-rod, to which the opening of the 
door gives the momentum, and it does double duty by the addition of a 
joint at the point where the spring is at its utmost depression, by means 
which the backward action of the piston is checked, and the door keeps 
open at pleasure. 


Destruction of the Viaduct over the River Nidd at Knaresborough,-'^ 
On Saturday morning, about ^ past 11, the entire viaduct, which was nigh 
being completed, fell in with a tremendous crash. It consisted of four 
arches (the centres of which had not been removed,) each 50 feet span 
and 80 feet high. The cause of so great a catastrophe remains a mystsiy 
yet to he explained, but it is thought it has arisen in a great measure 
tlirough the heavy rains which have prevailed for the last two months 
fortunately no lives were lost. It was intended for the use of the L^ds 
and Thirsk, York, and North Midlands, and East and West Yorkshire 
Junction Railways. 


Philosophy for the Working Classes. 

Those who desire the stoppage of trade cannot do better than riot ; thOM 
who desire increased taxation, impoverishing their employers, and thereby 
lessening work, will riot ; those who desire severe government, restrictive 
laws, and legal bloodshedding, will not But those who desire peace, 
and employment, and wages, and cheap food, will assist the middk^ 
in enforcing public economy and equal taxation, so that the limbs of indus- 
try may be free, and the fruits of industry be enjoyed by all parties enti- 
tled to them. 


From the Family Herald for March. 

Pi'cserve Water in Sea Casks and Cisterns. 

Water may be preserved quite pare on long royals either in casks or 
cisterns, by the addition of 3 lbs. of black o«de of manganese powdered; 
stir it well together, and the water wdl lose any bad taste it nwy have 
acquired, and* will keep for an indefinite length of time.— CAiiaho* 
Almanack, 1848. * 

Prevention of Collision at Let ? triangular lantern be made.” 

save a Hartlepool correspondent, “with sides of different colours-red, 
blL and white-and with slides to cover them. When on the starboard 
teck let the red glass be exposed ; when on the larboard, the blue ; ^ 
wheA running free* the white. If this simple precaution were adopted, few 
ships would run foul of each other. —Gateshea^ Observer. 


T 
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Test for readily distinguishing Iron from Steel, — To diatinguisli iron 
from steel by a chemical process^ take pare nitric acid, dilute it vi^ith as 
much water that it will only feebly act upon the blade of a common table- 
knife. If a drop of the acid thus diluted be suffered to fall upon steel, 
and allowed to remain upon it for a few minutes, and then washed off with 
water, it will leave behind a black mark. But if a drop of tliis acid be 
suffered to act upon iron in the same manner, the spot will not be black 
but of a whitish gray-colour. The black stain is owing to the conversion 
of the carbon of steel into charcoal, which thus becomes predominant ; 
and iron being nearly free from carbon, can produce only a grey stain. 
The utility of this test is not confined to finished articles manufactured of 
steel ; but its application enables the workman in iron and steel to ascer- 
tain also the quality and uniformity of unfinished articles. 


Directions for putting on Gutta Percha Soles. — We have not the least 
doubt that the following information will be acceptable to most of our 
readers, with the exception of those which it is most likely to injure, — the 
boot and shoe menders. But to our method of performing the simple 
task. Dry the old sole and rough it well with a rasp, after which put 
on a thin coat of warm solution, with the finger rub it well in — ^let it dry, 
then hold it to the fire, and whilst warm put on a second solution thicker 
than the first, and let it dry. Then take the gutta percha sole, and put 
it in hot water till it is soft. Take it out, wipe it, and hold the sole 
in one hand, and the shoe in the other to the fire, and they will become 
sticky ; immediately lay the sole on, beginning at the toe, and proceed gra- 
dually. In half an hour, take a knife and pare it. The solution should 
be warmed by putting as much as you want to use in a cup and placing 
it in hot water, taking care that no water mixes with the solution. 


Analysis of the result of Operations performed with the Agency of 
Ether and Chloroform^ as compared with similar operations executed 
mthout these agents. 

Of 300 operations performed with ether and chloroform, fewer proved 
fatal than is usual in the same cases without these agents. Of 1,088 
cases of amputation of the thigh without an anaesthetic agent, 44 in 100 
died ; out of 1 35 cases, with ether or chloroform, 33 only died ; or 24 
in 100. In t^e statistics of obstetric cases we find that the mortality is 
juk in proportion to the number of hours suffering, so that there is now 
abundant evidence to prove that these substances not only relieve from 
pain, but materially diminish the chances of death in the cases in which 
they have been used. 


Suicide of the Claimant to the Discovery of Ether and Chloroform,--^ 
At the latter end of January, Dr. Horace Wells, formerly of Hartford, 
Connecticut, committed sucide at New York. The deceased claimed for 
himSelf the honour of being the original discoverer of the use of ether and 
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chloroform in cases of surgical operation and dentistry, and mited London 
and Paris last winter^/or the purpose of establishing his claim to the original 
discovery. It appears that Dr. Wells was in the habit of producing intoxi* 
cation upon himself by the use of chloroform ; and under one of the paroxysms 
produced by the intemperate use of this powerful agent, sallied forth into 
the broadway, and threw vitriol upon the clothes of some of the unfortunate 
girls who there promenade at night. He was taken into custody ; and hf 
the purpose of drowning the consequences of the exposure committed sui- 
cide by inflicting a desperate gash in his left thigh, penetrating the femoral 
artery. Beside him, when discovered, lay a razor, a penknife, and a 
phial labelled “ Pure Chloroform,” from which there is little doubt that 
he used his own medicine to destroy the sensation of pain in the act. A 
person had obtained from the deceased a few days previously, a phial of 
vitriol for the purpose of throwing upon some of the girls, who, he saia» 
had injured him ; and it is supposed that this in his intoxicated state, 
must have operated upon him. He has left behind him a wife and ope 
child. 

Chloroform has also been applied to the sting of a ^orpion and instantly 
allayed the pain. The Delhi Gazette also mentions, that the woody 
root of one of the commonest w'eeds in upper India, Achyranthes Aspera^ 
the Chichira of the natives, either rubbed on dry, or made into n paste 
with water, and applied to the part stung almost immediately relieves the 
pain. But the effect of this root upon the scorpion itself is still more 
remarkable. If it be touched by a piece of the root, it loses all disposition 
to sting, and as long as the antedote is retained in the hand, the animal 
may be handled with impunity. It is also stated that a drop of harts- 
horn, or of can de luce, applied to the wound, has the same effect. Where 
the skin is thick, it should be well-rubbed in. 


Manufacture of Lace. — A very curious experiment was tried with res- 
pect to the manufacture of lace in 1832, by a talented officer residing at 
Munich. This man at last arrived at making a manufacture of silk blonde 
of quite a particular kind, and in the manufacturing* of which, caterpillars 
are the only workmen. A paste was made of the leaves on which the 
caterpillars are nourished, and a thin piece was laid on a flat stone ; then 
with a brush dipped in olive oil, the parts which were to be open were 
drawn^i The stone was placed in an inclined position ; and #fter taking/m 
immense number of caterpillars, those were chosen whose thread was thick 
enough. These insects began eating the paste that was lafd on the stone, 
avoiding invariably those parts that were oiled ; they spun as they advanced^ 
and the threads interwoven furnished a lace of the finest tissue, and a most 
surprising strength. A veil worked in this manner, twenty-six inches and 
a half by 17 inches, weighed only a grain and a half ; nine feet square of 
this tissue weighed only 4 grains and a third ; while the same quantity of 
very fine blonde weighs two hundred and sixty-two grains and a half 1— 
Ladfs Newspaper. 
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Curious Effects of Cannon Shot. — For instance^ one shot knocked to 
pieces 6ve spare oars in the fore-hold. Another w^d have passed com- 
pletely through the boilers, had it not luckily been topped by a quantity 
of coal-bags purposely left upon deck in that position to provide against 
such a contingency. The first bag it struck gave it rather an upward 
direction, which carried it parallel to the deck through five or six more 
bags filled with coals, and then rolled harmlessly into the scuppers driving 
with great force splinters of coal about the deck. But the most curious 
escape was from a shot which went through both paddle-wheels. It 
struck the paddle-box on the enemy’s side, three or four feet above the 
shaft, went clean through the wheel without touching any part of it, and 
then passed across the deck, and through the other paddle-box, not above 
eighteen inches from the shaft, still not touching a single blade, or any 
portion of the paddles. A few minutes after the action I opened the pad- 
dle-box doors to see what damage had been done ; and to my infinite 
astonishment perceived that, at the rate the wheels were revolving (about 
seventeen times in a minute) it appeared quite impossible to fire a pistol 
ball through without striking some part of them. And yet this 181b. shot 
had gone through both wheels, leaving no mark but the hole at entering 
at one side and depifl^ing on the other. One more shot deserves remark. 
It came through the ship’s side on the water line, passed through her 
lower deck forward, cutting away the armourer’s bench and a bread bag, 
then struck two 321b. shot in the rack, knocked one into five parts, and 
the other into three ! — Commander MackinnorCs Steam TFarfare in the 
Parana. 

The Cholera. — In several districts in the Transcaucasian region, espe- 
cially at Tiflis and its vicinity, it was remarked last summer shortly before 
the appearance of the epidemic, that the bees displayed a prodigious acti- 
vity. The gardens and meadows were covered with them. They were 
met in swarms carrying as a booty a quantity of honey and wax ; but the 
moment the malady declared itself they kept themselves concealed in their 
hives, which thejr had hermetically closed with wax. It would be interest- 
ing to ascertain if the same phenomenon was observed in the other parts of 
Russia where the cholera prevailed. — Medical Times. 
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The Heirs Expectant — By Mary Howitt^ 

Chaptee XT. 

A PEW days afterwards, to escape the throng of callers, many of whom were 
admitted to pay their respects to Mrs. Asuenhurst and the General, Jane 
walked out into a favourite pleached walk, screened from the wind, and which, 
even at this early season, exhibited signs of coining spring — budding trees, and 
a thickly-gemmed border of primroses and violets. Here Sie had walked but for 
a short time, when Mr. Vigors appeared, excusing himself for interrupting her 
privacy, by saying, that as that morning his visit was to her, he was most fortu- 
nate in finding her alone, and hoped she would not refuse him her company. 
Jane blushed deeply. Mr. Vigors led by the hand a little boy, whom the next 
moment he presented. 

“This is the being of whom I spoke the other night — my little son. Will 
Miss Ashenhurst receive him kindly P” 

The boy was the most beautiful Jane had ever seen. He was dressed In a 
complete suit of dark purple velvet, with a black velvet cap and fcatlior ; a 
bright-eyed, fair, but thoughtful child ; his features finely chiselled, and more 
formed than those of children commonly are. He strikingly resembled his 
father : except that for the deep, dark eye of the father, the child's were of a 
full violet blue — eyes beaming with the most inexpressible tenderness and love. 
His Jiair, which was of a pale gold colour: much like Jane’s own; fell full and 
curling over a collar or point-lace, which was fastened round his beautiful throat 
with a diamond button. For the first moment Jane experienced that Bensation 
so happily described by Wordsworth — 

“ His beauty made her glad.” 

The next, as the boy looked into her face with innocent wonder, and his trust- 
ing eyes kindled up in affectionate expression so like his father’s, the truth 
flashed on her soul, and tears filled her own eyes as she stooped down and kissed 
his fair forehead — the child’s mother was dead; Mr. Vigors was a widower I 

“ Thank you, Miss Ashenhurst,” said Mr. Vigors, “ for receiving my child 
with so much kindness. I was not deceived — I knew you were all goodness !” 

“ He is a dear child !” was Jane’s involuntary reply. 

“ God bless you !” said he ; “ and then after a moment’s pause he went on, 
his voice becoming more irresistibly sweet and thrilling^s he spoke : — “ I never 
thought till last night of giving a second mother to my boy. I will be frank, 
Miss Ashenhurst, it is necessary to me, and, 1 believe, must be most agreeable 
to you. You have many lovers who seek you for your riches — some you must 
also have who seek you for your virtues and attractions. Fortune is no object 
with me — I have more already than I need, therefore I belong|^not to the first 
class, but 1 am proud to acknowledge myself of the latter. It is, however, •for 
the sake of this child that I am most anxious to connect myself with you. Can 
you, dearest Miss Ashenhurst, accept such devotion as this r so warm, so sincere, 
pretending so little, yet implying so much P” 

Jane took the child’s hand in hers, but she made no reply. 

The father received it, however, as a sign of acceptance, and, seizing the other, 
pressed it warmly to his lips. 

“ Nay, sir,” said Jane, suddenly disengaging her hand, “ I must speak. Oh t 
there is so much to tell you, and I know not how to say it I * 

“ Speak on, dearest Miss AshenhursV* ke said, as she paused in the deepest 
agitation. 
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“ I have been so surprised into this acquaintance that I know not how to act» 
nor what to saj. I am, I will not deny, warmly interes^^by you and for this 
child ; but I am not at liberty to act for myself,*’ said sl^Pwith an emotion she 
could not conceal. 

“ Certainly not,” was Mr. Vigors’s reply. “ Let me but know you interest- 
ed for me and my boy, and what can oppose our happiness i* If fortune is an 
object with your uncle, I have enough to satisfy even him;-— if family and con- 
nexions with Mrs. Ashenhurst, there too can be no exception.’^ 

My uncle has prejudices,” said Jane. 

“ How ? — what can they be ? General Dubois can have no prejudice against 
me — till within the last^ week he has never seen me ; nor are my family or 
connexions impeachable in the slightest degree. I cannot, I will not think it 
possible ! Dearest Miss Ashenhurst, you shall not tell me of prejudices, I will 
hear none from your lips, — for this one morning let me be happy. If sorrow 
and disappointment are to come, let them not be from you ; but, I cannot 
suspect that they can come!” So saying, he linked Jane’s arm into his, 
holding her hand in his, and giving the other to the child. 

The contagion of his hopeful spirit seized Jane, and she felt as if difficulties 
must vanish before the influence of such a being as this. “ And I too,” thought 
she, “will be happy for this one morning, come what will on the morrow !” 

“ No, no, Mr. Vigors,” said Jane, at length, interrupting the eloquent out- 
pouring of his new happiness ; “ you shall not talk thus to me ! Talk to me of 
your child, of yourself, on any general subject. Heaven knows, but spite of 
myself, I tremole to hear you talk thus !” 

“ Run on, my boy, and look at those sweet flowers,” said he to Herbert, dis- 
engaging the hand which Jane held. 

“ Gather me a handful of violets,” said Jane as the little hand was drawn from 
hers. 

The obedient and happy boy left them, each following him with admiring 
eyes as, with the grace of a young antelope, he bounded on before them. 

The strangeness of this new friendship irresistibly struck her, and she remark- 
ed that that time yesterday they had not exchanged a word. 

“It does not require long time to make two consonant spirits acquainted,” 
was his reply. “ I loved you the moment I saw you ; I, who for the last four 
years have had but one sentiment in my soul, — sorrow for the dead.” 

“ It is a sacred subject,” said Jane. 

“ I have never spoken her name since the day she died — I have never spoken 
of her to any but my boy, — it is a sacred subject ! yet I feel no desecration in 
telling you of my Beataice — how fair, how angelic she was, bow like a dream of 
heaven were the short twelve months of our wedded life I Beatrice was in her 
twentieth year when she died, — I was three years older. Our love was the 
growth of our lives. How different from ours^ dearest Jane ! and yet in spirit 
the same, — the same confiding union of heart, less the growth of passion than 
of^aflection;— yet, I was unlike my present self,— full of confidence and joy, 
without a tinge of sorrow, — believing in, not hoping from, the future. She was 
a joyous, social being, filling all places with gladness; like me, she had never 
known sorrow. How happy was her father, how happy was the whole house- 
hold in her presence ! the very sound of her voice, the very tread of her foot, 
brought joy with them. She passed in and out of the house like sunshine ! 
Pardon me, dearest Jane,” said he, as he passed his hand over his brow, “ pardon 
this unlover-like subject ; but, Heaven knows, 1 can give you no greater proof 
of my love, my devotion, than bv unlocking my heart on this sacred subject ! 
Beatrice would have loved you! The boy strongly resembles her.; — the same 
eyes, the same oval of countenance, the same hair; but above all, the same 
trusting, innocent, and happy spirit, though he has grown too thoughtful under 
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my tuition.” Mr. Vigors ceased, and the lovers walked for some time in silence, 
the hearts of both fill^with the tendercst emotion. 

|‘My heart blesses yM for this confidence,” said Jane, at length, in an agitated 
oice ; “ but the subject is too painful for you.” 

“ No,” he replied, firmly ; “ I can speak to you of her, — I can tell you how 
dear, how deservedly dear she was : the subject which has been locked up in 
iny soul for four years, and which her father and I never dared to speak upon, I 
can unburden to you even after one day’s acquaintance ; and yet I have not 
lived in solitude. I have been through Europe, — in Paris, Vienna, Rome, and 
London, — seeking, not shunning society; yet, in the multitudes of women whom 
I have seen, the beautiful, the intellectual, the accomplished, I have never 
breathed one sentiment on this subject to one of them. They only made mo 
feel how different they were to her : on the contrary, the same cheerful-spirit- 
edness, the same high-toned feeling, the same integrity and simplicity of heart, 
which bound her to me, and will keep her memory precious to my dying day 
made you irresistibly attractive! I know the felicity which affectionate inter- 
course, daily and hourly communion of kindred and confiding spirits, can create! 
I know that the purity, the peace of such a life, can only be surpassed by exist- 
ence in a happier state of being ! Oh ! but to see you as happy, as entirely 
and perfectly happy, as was my Beatrice ; to be assured that my boy would 
never know how deep a loss he has otherwise sustained, — would leave me 
nothing to desire ! 

“ But I am selfish — let me hear you speak, dearest Miss Ashenhurst ; sorrows 
you can have had none — let me hear of your happy life. Nothing is more 
beautiful, more interesting to my contemplation than the uneventful happiness^ 
of a young innocent beintj!” 

“Nay, Mr. Vigors,” said Jane, “if I am to try to tell my story, whether 
eventful or unoveutful, I cannot do it. If we meet again in happiness, there 
will be sufficient time for that.” 

“ Why, dearest girl, will you forbode evil? We shall meet again, and please 
God, a life of happiness lies before us !” 

“ Look at that sweet child kissing the flowers,” said Jane ; and disengaging 
herself from her lover, she ran to his side. “ Oh, why do you kiss the flowers?” 
she asked. 

“ They are so sweet,” said the boy: “will you have them?” 

“Tf you will exchange them for a kiss,” said Jane, taking the offered flowers, 
and kissing him on his red lips, and then on his fair forehead. 

“ But papa must have some — you must give papa some flowers, if you please," 
said he, rising on tiptoe to reach the violets, which Jane held playfully higher 
and higher. 

“ You are a brave boy,” said she; “ but you have given the flowers to me 
and I shall give some to papa.” 

“Oil!” said the little fellow, perfectly satisfied. 

“ There are papa’s flowers,” said she, giving half of them into his father’s 
hand. 

Mr. Vigors returned his own affectionate look, and pressed the flowers to 

“ (?b, papa kisses the violets !” shouted the boy, with a burst of childish 
merriment. . , , . 

At that moment the bell rang announcing the hour of dressing. 

“ I shall see General Dubois and your mother to-morrow,” said Mr. Vigors. 

“No, no, not to-morrow!” was Jane’s earnest reply, “not to-morrow! 
W'by are you so impatient of our friendship P" 

“ Why not to-morrow, my dear Miss Ashenhurst ?” 

“ It is Friday, said she, smiling, “ if I must invent a reason ; and you oannot 
think of risking so much on a Friday!” 
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“ Risking f— no, no,” said he, ** we will be perfectly happy to-morrow I” and 
pressing her hand to his lips, and begging her to kitt nis ohild, he parted 
frora her. ^ 


Jane walked to the house with slow steps, amazed at the strange engage- 
ment into which she had as it were involuntarily entered— entered without 
sufficient reflection, in the very despair of its accomplishment. 

“ What new sorrow and trouble hangs over my head !’* thought she, as she 
took her seat at table. But the conversation was so unusually cheerful — her 
mother and uncle seemed so perfectly themselves, that she felt confident they 
had no idea of the interview she had had with Mr. Vigors. 

“ And who knows,” thought she, in the course of the evening, as she recalled 
that fascinating voice, that noble person, and those engaging manners, and 
rethembered moreover that he was wealthy and well connected, though she 
knew not how or to whom, — “who knows but my uncle may forego this preju- 
dice, which is in itself so unreasonable, so unfeeling !” The perfections of her 
lover wrought powerfully on her own imagination, and Jane persuaded herself 
that all would be well. 

wish I could see him this morning,” was Jane’s waking thought, as she 
opened her eyes from a strange perplexity of dream, in which Brian Living- 
stone and Mr. Vigors — now one and the same, and now two separate persons, 
with a fearfully distinct individuality, had haunted her through the night ; — 
“ I wish I could see him, to prevent his speaking to my uncle to-day I — for 
surely I might come to love him, even as well as I once loved Brian. How 
strange that I should have dreamed thus ! how strange too that at first he 
should have appeared so strongly to resemble Brian Livingstone ! yet in reality 
how different they are I Mr. Vigors would never have demurred and doubted, 
and then at last have given me up, as Brian has done! And yet,” continued 
she, mentally musing, while her maid was assisting in the operation of dressing, 
“ what happier should I have been had Brian come forward ? it would only 
have caused fresh misery! — Nay, nay,” mused she, correcting herself, “it 
would have proved Brian the true-hearted, noble being I believed him : better 
any pang than to find those we love best unworthy ! ” — How bitter were these 
thoughts 1 Jane dismissed her maid, and finished her toilette alone, that she 
might indulge her own feelings. “ Brian Livingstone unworthy !” how noble 
then seemed the frank-hearted but unhappy Mr. Vigors ! “ And yet,” thought 
she, “ what a fresh and cruel disappointment even now awaits both him and me ! 

“ Oh, I am unfortunate !” cried the poor girl, giving way to her emotion, 
“subjected as I am to unreasonable prejudice and senseless pride, and doomed 
as I am to wound thaMioble being ! Far better had 1 been a free, though a 
poor maiden at Harbury ! 1 might then, bad circumstances so willed it, have 

been the happy wife of Mr. Vigors.” 


^ Chapter XII. 

Ih the course of the morning, Mrs. Ashenhurst entered her daughter's apart- 
ment, and sat down with a countenance full of important business. 

“ Why, my dear,” said she, “ this is a most unfortunate aflkir — to think of 
Mr. Vigors having been married before !” 

Jane absolutely felt faint, but her mother went on. 

“ I cannot think what is to be done ! it would be so good a match P” 

“Is Mr. Vigors here P” asked Jane, with an effort that almost choked her. 
“Yes, love, unless he is just gone. He is a charming young man, and with 
such good connexions f— own cousin to Lotd Napier; and his wife was the 
daughter and heiress of Sir .William Eland. But there’s the misfoHukie t I 
* cannot think why he should have married before !” 
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“ Nay,’* said Jane, “why should any one make that objection ?” 

“ Well, my love, you know it is your uncle's way. 1 have no doubt but he 
has some reason, and a good reason too, for objecting. It is unfortunate^ I 
allow ; but I suppose we must submit — 1 am sure it is our duty to do so-” 

“ It is an abuse of the word to apply it thus. It is a duty my uncle owes to 
us, since he has made us dependent on him, to overcome prejudices as unroa** 
sonable as this is ! I\ar better had he left us in our humble independence at 
Jlarbury, — we should then have been happy !” 

“ My love,” said her mother, “ you forget that we sought out the General, 
and are intinitcly obliged to him for receiving us in the manner he has ; and I 
am amazed at your talkii^ of him in this way. And as to Mr. Vigors, 1 havo 
no doul)t you will have quite as good offers ! Bless me I Mr. Vigors is not 
the only man in the world ! A young lady who is known to be the heiress of 
General Dubois will be sought after by the best men in the land I” 

“ Dearest mother,” replied Jane, “ it is not the mere circumstance of being 
splendidly married that would satisfy me : I cannot believe there ore many 
such men as Mr. Vigors.” 

“ I can remember,” said Mrs. Aslicnburst, laughing, “ when you said the 
same of Mr. Livingstone ; and since you have seen two models of j)erfectiou, 
you may see twenty ! I have no doubt, love, in twelve months you will find a 
suitor, as much to your taste us either of these, without his belonging to any of 
the interdicted classes.” 

“ These are most unjustifiable, not to say wicked prejudices,” observed 
Jane, earnestly ; “ and 1 am amazed, dear mother, that you do not attempt to 
overcome them in the mind of the General.” 

“ Nay, love, make the attempt yourself. I do not pretend to have any right 
to influence him : 1 think it our duty to acquiesce. I certainly should huvo 

been glad, for })oor Mr. VTgors’ sake, that he had not been married before ; but 
1 have no right to infiuence your uncle's judgment ; at least, that is my view of 
tiie case ; if you tliink diHereiitly you can try. Only I beseech you, do nothing 
rash or violent — L know the General better than you do,” 

Presently afterwards a servant requested them to walk to the saloon, where 
General Dubois wished to see them. They found him apparently in high good 
humour, reclining as usual on his couch. 

“ Well, Miss Asliciiliurst,” said he, as Jane, pale and agitated, entered the 
room which her lover just left, “ you have run through the interdicted classes 
— a fox-hunter, a parson, and a widower, and I hojie next time you will start 
from clear gound ! Be so obliging as not to give lue the trouble of saying ‘ no,* 
the next tune ; for, upon my soul! this was a pretty young fellow, and I was 
half sorry for him myself.” 

Jane could not have replied for the world. Had Brian Livingstone then 
absolutely been rejected? This was a new subject of doubt and wonder, and 
for a few seconds she forgot the immediate cause of disappointment and anxiety. 

“ Come, come,” said the General, ‘irdo not let us have such melancholy looks. 
You should imitate yOur mother, Miss Aslicnburst ; — why, upon my life, 
look more cast down than Mr. Vigors himself : By-the-bye, that young man 
has a fine spirit after all ; I should very well like to see him at the head of a 
troop — a noble figure for a uniforiu : a fine spirit he has, on my soul I” and tlUB 
General laughed in uncontrollable merriment. 

“ How long has Mr. Vigors been gone !” asked Mrs. Aahenhurst. 

“ Not two minutes before you entered.” 

“ Uncle,” said Jane at length, and with great agitation, “ may I kpow your 
decision with regard to Mr. Vigors 

“ To be sure, my fair niece, you are welcome to know it— that you must look 
out for atiotlier husband*” ^ 
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“ May I ask why 

« Why ? — indeed T* said the General, in a tone between anger and mirth. 
t< Why ? forsooth ! — a pretty question, Miss Jane : do you known why your 
last lover was refused ? Come, there’s a Roland for an Oliver I” 

“ Mr. Vigors is a man of family and fortune,’* said Mrs. Ashcnhurst, in a 
deprecating tone. 

“ My niece is not going to be any man’s second wife,** was his reply. 

“ Dearest uncle, said Jane, “ I would not willingly displease you, but * 

“ /” interrupted the General, starting up from his couch with a burst of 

rage that terrified Mrs. Aahenhurst and silenced Jane ; “ who dares oppose a 
to my will ! By Heaven, it shall not be ! Why must there be more oppo- 
sition on your part now than on a former occasion ! — how is this man better 
than the parson ? I thought he was an old and ‘valued friend — an old lover 
before you came here. This man you never saw till Wednesday, and yet you 
now come to me with your huts r 

“ 1 never knew,” said Jane, with desperate courage, “ that the other had 
been rejected . 

“ God bless my soul, Miss Ashenhurst,” said he, stamping with passion, 
“ what does your knowing or not signify to me !” 

“ Oh, sir, it signifies much to me !’* replied the agitated girl. 

“ It is enough for you that I say yes or no !” continued he in the impetuo- 
sity of rage ; “ I expect submission from you : or if it please you better, you 
can leave Denborough Park !” 

Mrs. Ashenhurst burst into tears, protesting that any opposition to his will 
was the farthest from her thoughts, and that she was confident all be said was 
right. Jane sat with her hands clasped together, unable to speak or weep. 

“ Miss Ashenhurst,” said the General at length, in a milder tone, after he had 
taken several turns across the room, “ let me have no more nonsense of this 
kind ! Your duty is plain before you — to submit.” 

“ To be sure, my dear General, it is her bounden duty ; and I will answer 
for her, that it will be her pleasure also.” 

Without vouchsafing any rei)ly, the General left the apartment. 

“ My dear love, how can you bo so headstrong ! Only to think of displeas- 
ing your uncle in this way, so good as he has always been to you I You make 
me perfectly miserable,” said she, bursting again into tears. 

“ Mother," said Jane, calmly, “ has Mr. Livingstone actually been refused ?” 

“ Oh dear yes, love, and I am sure it was done as nicely as could be i there 
was no rage about it, nor any trouble. I wish to goodness this Mr. Vigors had 
never come !” 

“ Why did I not know of Mr. Livin^stone*s proposals?” asked Jane. 

“ My dear, how can you talk so ! You were at Wilton at the time — when 
you were there in the autumn. I am sure you ought to be very much obliged 
to mC for sparing you all the vexation and disagreeable of it ; you know you 
could no more have had him than poor Mr. Vigors. 1 am sure I have always 
been so anxious to spare you any distress.^* • 

“ Dearest mother,'* said Jane, “ it might be well meant, but it was mistaken 
kindness ; I should not have suffered more from resigning him to your will 
than I have done in the belief that he had deserted me.” 

“ Really, Jane, you are so strange I” said her mother ; “ but I wish you 
would let the subject drop — there can be no good in talking of it now.” 

“ No, dear mother,” replied Jane, with a countenance pale, but a manner 
perfectly calm, 1 cannot let it drop thus — I must know more I How did he 
bear it ?** 

“ Oh, exceedingly well ! I am sure, love, I never thought so highly of Mr. 
Livingstone before. He saw perfectly well how the case stood, and that it was 
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no use making any fuss about it ; nothing could have been more reasonable 
than he was, and I wish, love, you.would only take example by him.*' 

“ Mother," said Jane, with a solemnity that startled her; dearest mother, do 
not mislead me I Do him not the injustice to say so. ^ Brian Livingstone, 
since he has come forward, could not have resigned me with indifference.** 

“ Well, love, since you appear to know so much better than me, why dtf 
you ask me? But," added she, softening the tone of displeasure with which 
she had spoken, “ 1 tell you he is a man of sense, and knows the insuperable 
barrier which your altered fortune throws between you. His addresses, I 
believe, were merely a point of honour; he had no idea, he could have none, 
that they wouM be received !’* 

“ Do not trifle with me," cried Jane, clasping her hands in an agony. You 
know not how important it is to my peace, to my mode of action with regard 
to Mr. Vigors, that 1 should not be deceived ! Heaven forgive me for think* 
iiig you would deceive me ! — but these never could be Brain Livingstone's 
feelings. Tell me, dearest mother, — 1 conjure you, whatever took place, 
nothing will wound me like uncertainty, — 1 dread my own surmises 1” 

“ Dear love, you really frighten me 1 What can you mean ?— how can it 
matter to you now? And besides, I have nothing to tell you ; lam sure 
Mr. Livingstone gave me credit for speaking truth, and it is hard that you 
cannot do so too.’^ 

“Forgive me, dearest mother; but you do not know my feelings. I owe 
justice to Mr. Livingstone, 1 have wronged him so long ! You know that he 
has left England ?" 

“Well, love, and what thcnl Many a man goes abroad; and what more 
likely than that he should take his pleasure, now he can afford it ?'* 

“ Pleasure !" repeated Jane, in a tone of unwonted bitterness ; “ pleasure I— 
oh, no ! — I know him too well to believe he is gone for pleasure. * 

“ Well, love," again said her mother, petulantly, “ if you know bo well, why 

do you ask me ?” ^ • i i. * i* 

The poor girl covered her face with both her hands, and, without shedding 
a tear, bowed her head to her knees in mental agony. Mrs. Ashenhurst, 
thinking the while how beautiful she looked in that attitude, felt as much 
tenderness towards her as was in her nature. 

“ Come, dear love," said she, “ do not give way to such distress ; I am sura 
you have no cause but for happiness ; and think what good fortune lies all 
round you, and everybody loving you as they do.’* 

Jane lifted up her marble-like countenance, and repeated her mother s word 
“ happiness." “ Happiness !” continued she, in a tona of heart-felt anguish; 
“ to have driven Brian Livingstone from his native country in the belief that 
I refused him even my friendship ! Happiness ! to inflict misery on another 
noble being, who has already only known too much sorrow. No, no, this I8 

Poor^?drs. Ashenhyrst was at her wit’s end. “ The more I say,’* thoimht 
she, “ the worse I make matters,— I will e’en say nothing ; there is no fear 
but this crief will work its own cure. I cannot think who Jane takes after; 
neither poor dear Captain Abhenhurst nor myself ever made such troubles of 
nothinff Well, the worst I wish poor Mr. Vigors is, that he had never came 
near the place." So mused and murmured she, as she wandered about from 
room to room, declaring to herself that it was the moat miserable day she had 
ever spent at Deuborough Park. 
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In the course of the morning Jane received a note from ^fr. Vigors request- 
ing an interview. Mrs. Ashenhurst warmly remonstrated against such a thing, 
but Jane was firm in granting it. 

“ Well, love, if you are determined to turn us out of this place, I cannot help 
it — remember it is your own doing.” 

“ My dear mother, we had better leave this place than be thus subjected ; we 
degrade ourselves by submitting thus ” 

“What! and go back to llarbury? What would every body say ? — what 
would the Parkinsons say ? You terrify me, Jane ! How can you fly thus 
in the face of your duty ?” 

“ If I thought my duty forbade it, I would not do it. But, dear mother, this 
one interview I owe to Mr. Vigors even more truly than obedience to my 
uncle.” 

“ I cannot think how it is, Jane,” replied her mother, “ that you see things 
so differently to everybody else. However, if you are determined to offend 
your uncle, you must understand I will have nothing to do with it. I will go to 
Wilton, or somewhere ; and remember, Jane, I insist upon it that you give this 
Mr. Vigors no encouragement.” 

“How can I,” said Jane, mournfully, “feeling as I do what I owe to 
Mr. Livingstone ?” 

Mrs. Ashenhurst did not understand her daughter ; but she thought it was 
no use asking for her meaning — it was enough that this interview was to be 
final with Mr. Vigors. “ Now be sure you do not keep him long, and do not 
let your uncle see him,” were, therefore, her parting injunctions. 

Accordingly, in half-an-hour’s time the carriage bore away the trouble-laden 
Mrs. Ashenhurst, and Jane was left alone to the performance of the most pain- 
ful duty. 

The calm tliat succeeded the departure of her mother was of the greatest 
possible benefit to her. She nerved herself for what she had to do, the sacri- 
ficing this new love, less in obedience to the exactions of those about her, than 
in justice to her outraged affec lien for her early and ill-used lover. “ It is,” 
she inwardly exclaimed, “ a difficult, a most painful duty, to inflict sorrow, to 
withdraw hope, and this to one of the most generous, the most noble beings 
the earth holds Alas ! it may be to subject myself to misconstruction. But 
no, I wrong him : his pure, generous nature will understand, will accept my 
motives I I will unshrinkingly do what I believe right ; and may Heaven 
strengthen me!” ejaculated she, as she awaited her lover’s approach in her own 
apartments, where she Vvas in no danger of interruption. 

Mr. Vigors came ; he looked extremely pale, yet his manner was perfectly 
calm, and even as he began his voice was cheerful. 

“ You were right, dear Jane,” said he ; “Friday was an unlucky day — I had 
to encounter unlooked for prejudices; but all this enhances your goodness — I 
owp you eternal thanks for this interview.” 

“My uncle’s determination,” said Jane, “as you may suppose, has not 
astonished me, and yet it has given me infinite pain.” 

“ The General has yet to learn — a hard lesson, truly,” replied Mr. Vigors — 
“sympathy with human sorrow ; but your sentiments cannot be affected by it.” 

“I will not deny that my heart is warmly interested for you ; but circum- 
stances are too strong for me. Indeed, Mr. Vigors, I have had to endure 
much.” 

“ Dearest Jane,” returned he, tenderly, “ why need you submit to these preju- 
dices? Heaven knows, 1 would not counsel disobedience to your natural 
guardian, but ^ 

“ Oh ! do not talk thus, Mr. Vigors ; it cannot, cannot be I” 
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** If fortune, if connexions— incidental things which weigh as nothing with 
me,” continued he, “ inlluence Mrs. Ashenhurst, as I believe they do, I can 
offer these. 1 can offer you a home, less splendid it is true than this, but still 
a noble home. Would to Heaven I could see you there, dearest girl I What 
a world of happiness we should make even this !” said he, with the most winning 
voice, and pressing her hand to his lips. 

“No, no I” said Jane, disengaging her hand; “it is a sin in me to listen 
thus.” 

“ Dearest Miss Ashenhurst, you owe no obedience to your uncle’s prejudices. 
Assert your natural independence ; if your uncle be a reasonable man, he cannot 
esteem you for such weak submission. Pardon the term, — but if he be unrea- 
sonable, why must you suffer ? Confide yourself to me, dearest of wom0n. 
I am not one to kneel, and vow, and utter protestations ; — in tlie sincerity of 
Ihe wai-mest affection, I can but offer you a heart that has bled, but which is 
yet capable of the most ardent, the most enduring love. Shake yourself free of 
these prejudices, in which you are too noble to partake, and be; mine. Oh ! to 
sec you as happy, to make you as happy, as one who was young and beautiful, 
and good, like yourself! Pardon me, dearest Jane ; but I cannot be with you, 
and not be reminded of the past. 1 forget that you cannot know the compli- 
ment it implies.” 

“ I can, T can I” said Jane, suppressing an emotion which seemed almost like 
death, — “J can ; but I have a terrible duty before me !” and clasping her hands 
in an attitude of unspeakable sorrow, “ My soul bleeds,” she said, “ to assuro 
you that J cannot return your affection.” 

jMr. Vigors started; and flane, compelling herself to be calm, went on, “Let 
me consider you as a brother, — let me open my soul to you I” 

“ ISay on,” said he, in utter amalisemerit, and distressed by her pale, agitated 
countenance, — “Say on, you may command me to listen even to my own death- 
warrant.” 

“ It is an extraordinary confession I am about to make,’' she resumed, and 
especially considering the short time of our acquaintance ; but I believe you 
can understand my motives and feelings, and I believe also that I may confide 
to you circumstances which must be told to explain my conduct.” Jane paused 
as if scarcely knowing how to proceed, and her lover sat in breathless suspense. 

“Hut to be brief,” she I'ontinued, “ I never knew till this morning that an 
old and beloved friend had been rejected by my uncle, only lately, on the solo 
plea of one of those prejudices of which I am doomed to be the victim.” 

“A clergyman,” said Mr. Vigors, “it was mentioned.” 

“A man,” said Jane, “who would have honoured your virtues and won 
your esteem. 1 believed, till this morning, that he had resigned me quietly to 
my new connexions. I cannot tell you how such a belief wounded me ; but I 
was unjust to him. It would he additional injustice were I to enter into new 
engagements, esfiecialiy in opposition to my friends, in opposition to those very 
prejudices for which he was rejected. I know him too well not to believe ]|e 
has endured much, particularly believing me accessory,^ as I think he may. It 
is true he has gone abroad ; it may be true also that he is now reconciled, and 
in all probability we shall never meet again. But I despair of making ray full 
meaning intelligible, — 1 despair of giving the full weight to arguments which 
are conclusive to my own feelings and sense of honour ; said she, the consci- 
ousness of the confession she had made changing the marble-like earnestness of 
her countenance to a deep blush. 

A silence of some minutes succeeded. Mr. Vigors, durina the latter part of 
this confession, had leaned his brow on his hand, and he sttlT remained so, as in 
a state of the deepest abstraction. Jane watched him with the most intense 
anxiety, dreading lest she had committed herself unwisely, or out-stepped female 
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delicacy. She saw his fine countenance ajjitated, and full of the most eloquent 
sorrow; and, as she looked on him, she was filled with admiration and deep 
sympathy. It was a dangerous moment; — Brian Livingstone and Mr. Vigors 
alternated with the exactest balance — a word could turn the scale, and that 
word was spoken. 

“You arc a noble creature — ^you have done perfectly right — you have acted 
honourably ; I must confess it, though I lose you by the confession said he, 
looking at her with the utmost tenderness. 

The reaction was irresistible — the next moment her face was buried in her 
hands, her head bowed to the silken cushions of the sofa, and she was relieving 
her overwrought feelings by tears. Mr. Vigors the while bent over her with 
such tender and aficctionate admiration and pity as her guardian angel might 
have felt. 

“ Pardon me,” at length she said, raising her brow from the cushions on 
which it had lain ; “I ought not to give way to this weakness; but your good- 
ness — your nobility overcame me : can you forgive me ?” 

“I shall bless you to my dying day!” was Mr. Vigors’s emphatic reply, and 
taking her hand and pressing it tenderly to his lips, he seemed about to depart. 
Jane took a cornelian heart, suspended by a small gold chain from her neck. 
“ Give this,” said she, “ to you little Herbert, and do not let him forget me : I 
will treasure his violets,” added she, with a tremulous voice, “ among my most 
precious things !” 

Without speaking a word, he pressed the trinket to his lips, and giving her a 
momentary glance, in which she read the fulness of soul-rending agony, he left 
the room. The time of weakness now came. The sacrifice had been made, 
but the strength which had nerved her for the sacrifice was gone. In the 
moment of natural reaction, she seemed wantonly to have thrown away this 
noble being for a point of honour. “ Could Brian, indeed,” thought she, 
“have been cold and indifierent — willing to give me up without a pang? and 
do I for this lingering attachment — for a romantic sense of justice perhaps, 
atrip myself thus, and cast that generous and noble creature back upon the 
solitude of his own sorrow!” 

These doubtings and almost self-accusations were the consequent result of 
her excited feelings ; she again wept those passionate tears which women alone 
weep, and which arc given in mercy as an outlet for their emotion. 


^ Chapteb XIV. 

When Mrs. Asheiiburst returned from her friends, she found Jane laid upon 
her couch, her hetd throbbing violently, her eyes oppressed by the light, and a 
burning fever consuming her whole frame. Bitterly did Mrs. Ashenhurst 
blame herself for leaving her daughter, and many and loud were her larnenta- 
tsons over her. The physician was sent for, and pronounced her seriously ill ; 
and then the poor mother’s distress was beyond bounds. The next morning 
she was declared to be worse ; nurses were sent for, and Mrs. Ashenhurst, 
unable to rest in any one place, stole from room to room in her noiseless Indian 
slippers, wringing her bands and weeping, and wearying the physician with 
ceaseless inquiries after his patient. 

Generid Dubois at first appeared haughty and indifierent ; but as the day 
advanced, and the physician still sat, hour after hour, in the apartment adjoin- 
ing her chamber, and the shrill agonised voice of the poor girl, now highly 
delirious, was heard occasionally to ring through the silence of the hoiiae» even 
he was detected inquiring three times in the courae of the eyening how she was 
going on. 
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Another phvsiclan was called in on the third daj, and the rumour of her 
illness spread through all the neighbourhood. Nothing could exceed the interest 
that was excited ; she, so young and beautiful, who had borne her honours so 
meekly, had charmed every heart into love and every eye into admiration,-^ 
who had too, but so lately been the admired of hunareds of eyes, — now laj 
insensible in the very grasp of death ; and so numerous and incessant were the 
inquiries after her, that the porter was ordered to answer them receiving every 
hour the physician’s report of her state. Mrs. Ashenhurst felt and loved the 
flattery of all these attentions even in the midst of her distress. 

At length the physicians pronounced that all would be decided by the turn 
of a few hours. No one of the whole household went to bed that night ; the 
General himself sat in his chamber, wrapped in his Indian dressing-gown, his 
untasted hookah beside him, to watch over the critical period, and even as the 
hour approached was seen to steal to the anteroom of her apartment without 
venturing an inquiry. Mrs. Ashenhurst sat in her chair at the bedside subdued 
by anxiety into perfect quiescence, studying the countenance of those about 
her, but feeling as if even certainty of death could not make her more perfectly 
wretched than she was. Throughout that long, anxious night, too, walked an* 
other watcher, wrapped in his cloak, to and fro, within sight of her windows. ThiSi 
it is needless to say, was Mr. Vigors, — the truest-hearted, the most intensely 
anxious of all her friends. The trinket she had given for his boy rested on his 
heart, and many a time in the course of the night was pressed to his lips. No 
astronomer ever watched the transit of a planet with more anxiety than he 
watched the feeble line of light that marked the almost-closed shutters of her 
chamber-windows, and the stronger •'continuous light that burned in the ad- 
joining room where the physicians remained to watch over the crisis. 

lie saw the steady light burning; but as the hour approached, the shadows 
passed the curtained windows in the direction of the chamber : the physicians 
were on the watch. Oh, the awful passing on of those moments ! The memory 
of another sick chamber — the chamber of death, came over him ; he saw, as if 
brought together before him, the being who then died, and the one who might 
now be dying. Ilis heart bowed before the mighty grief which seemed beyond 
human strength to bear, and among the trees of the garden he olfered up the 
most earnest of prayers. 

The hour was passed — another succeeded, and the physicians pronounced the* 
patient to be in that state when, though danger remained, they could yet give 
nope. The joyful tidings were communicated throughout the house. The 
General smoked his hookah, and ordered his valet to prepare his bed. Mrs, 
Ashenhurst gave to each of the physicians a purse of goy for their tidings, and 
said she would now go to rest. Lights passed from room to room, and Mr. 
Vigors, believing the omen happy, presented himself at the door of the servantB* 
hall, frightening several of them into the belief that they had seen a ghost, be- 
fore he could get the blessed intelligence that Miss Ashenhurst was certainly 
better. 

The next day Jane woke to a dreamy constjiousness of some fear Ail catiAi- 
trophe, feeble in body and feeble in mind. Oh, the dreadfulness of such waking 1 
Where was she? — what had happened? were the strange questionings of her 
mind, without the power to give the questions words. Throughout the day she 
alternately slept that profound sleep which, though in its efiects so sanative, le 
so painful to wake from ; and then lay in that state of gathering consciousness, 
often more full of suffering than bodily pain, the struggling as it were of dis- 
jointed knowledge and mental feebleness. 

Day after day went on, and the youth and natural strength of the patient 
overcame disease. Jane sat up in her bed, or reclined on her couch, and re* 
ceived her uncle, or her more intimate acquaintance, Lady Cornbuiy, and a feir 
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others, to a daily levee. The memory of all the past was now fully restored ; 
Brian Livirip^stone’s addresses, and the strange events of that parting with Mr. 
Vigors. A chastened sorrow lay on her spirit when she thought of him, but the 
approving consciousness of having done right cheered and consoled her never- 
theless. She longed to know, yet dare not ask where he was, what had 
ha})pened to him, or whether any one had seen him. Many a time was the 
(juestion on her lips, but she was spared the pain of asking it by a conversation 
which passed in her room. 

“ Only to think of Mr. Vigors making so short a visit!” remarked one lady. 

“What! is he gone?” exclaimed another, “What a melancholy creature 
he was!” 

“ 'i'he most beautiful eyes — the most interesting man ; I protest I could have 
cried when he was gone,” said a young lady. 

“ And, oh ?” asked another, “ did you see his little boy ? — such a love !” 

“ I cannot think why he went so soon, — I thought he was come here for the 
winter,” wondered the second lady. 

“ J-iady Doyne told me,*’ replied a third who had not yet spoken, “that she 
was sure his spirits were worse than when he came down ; she thought he was 
some way reminded of poor Mrs. Vigors, and she said, though they were all so 
sorry to p.art with him — for he really is the most delightful companion, and 
makes himself so amiable in a house — and that sweet child too, they were all so 
fond of him ! yet she was glad for him to go where he could see more general 
society — to Bath or London. It is a pity he lots his wife’s death distress him 
so much; and she, you know, has been dead four years.” 

“ But she certainly was a nio.st beautiful creature !” said the first lady ; “ I 
saw her somewhere boon"after they were married, — 1 think it was at Clifton, 
We were there with poor Mr, Wilbunk, and they came w'illi her father, Sir 
William Eland; they all lived together — and what a beautiful pair they were! 
— and he, such a benign, cheerful old man, so proud of his daughter and son- 
in-law. 1 am sure everybody admired them, and nobody was tliought anything 
of but Mrs. Vigors, and yet she was the simplest-dressed woman there — and 
tliey used to run up and down Che cliffs, she and her husband, just like two 
school cliildrcn.” 

“ Oh, you arc certainly tired, dear Miss A.shenliurst,” said one of the ladies, 
turning from the talking group to Jane’s chair ! “ you look quite overdone.” 

“Bless me! and we have been talking at this rate, and never thinking of you 
Miss Ashenlmrst !'* 

“Let me ring for your maid,” “Let me divide you an orange,” “ Do smell at 
this vinegarrette,” ov^^’'whelmed her on all sides; and to be nd of her persecu- 
tors, and to indulge her own feelings, Jane alk>wed that she was tired and wished 
for repose. 

All this time we have said nothing of Sir Ilarbottle Grimstone. The fact is, 
there was nothing to say. He returned to his home, after the Inst time he 
figured in these pages, in one of those brutal passions which vented itself in 
oaths and outrage upon every being round him, and finally worked itself off in 
a drunken carouse. The consequence of liis rejected suit was, as may be ima- 
gined, only greater hatred for the nabob: whenever he wont among his jovial 
fox-hunting companions, the nabob was the subject of his unmitigated abuse 
and of his vulgar ridicule ; yet since that time they had never met, at least 
never come in contact. Sir Harbottlc, though a swaggering boaster, a most 
insolent asserter of his own superiority among his own set, had had already too 
much experience of the nabob s sarcasm, and dreaded too sincerely the world’s 
opinion, which he knew always went against him in his enemy’s presence, not to 
studiously avoid meeting him. Another cause of the greater infrequency of 
their meeting was, that since the ladies had become inmates of his house, the 
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G^neraPs circle of intimates was much narrowed. Neither Mrs. Ashenhumt Aor 
luT daughter went into mixed society — they belonged to the of the oouAtfi 
and almost unconsciously to himself he adopted their customs; yet Was not Uis 
dislike nor his ridicule of Sir Harbottle one whit abated. It was a standing 
joke with the visitors at Dcnborough Park thafflir Harbottle Grimstone always 
came on with the desert, and to the infinite annoyance of the ladies, tlic story of 
the nabob’s triumph was invariably told. 

Thus much said, let us return to the more interesting persons of our story. 


Chapter XV. 

No sooner was the anxiety of Mrs. Ashenhurst set at rest with respect to her 
daughter’s life than she was seized by a new cause of solicitude — fears fbr her 
beauty. That Jane should be restored to her loss beautiful, less gencittlly 
attractive than formerly, was an idea that filled her with the most exquisite 
concern ; and every day she studied the poor j^irl’s countenance to discover 
whether, in place of her former blooni|^he acquired any new grace of a more 
delicate character. 

The General too had similar feelings, though with him they never amountdd 
to anxieties ; he merely felt that she could not be equally interesting to Him 
were she less beautiful. But they might have spared their anxieties and con- 
jectures ; Jane’s chiefest beauty was of feature and expression, not dependent 
on the bloom of unabated health; and as the weeks progressed and her former 
.strength was restored, if she had lost somewhat of the hilarity that characteris- 
ed the llebe-like countenance that beamed and Ifrighteued first on the General, 
she had gained what was infinitely more touching — an expression of deiqier 
thought and sentiment. In truth, Jane Ashenhurst had never been so entSr<^ly 
beautiful as now, because mind had never been equally developed before. ’ 

Both mother and uncle were beginning to be satisfied on this euVyect, Whcii 
it was confirmed by a gratuitous remark of Lady Cornbury’s “ that Miss Ashen- 
hurst was really lovelier than ever !” Nothing more was needed. If the im- 
passive soul of her ladyship was aware of the fact, and could even be excited 
into an exclamation of surprise by it, there need be no fear of its now making 
its full impi*ession on eyes ever open to detect female beauty. This important 
subject therefore being so satisfactorily settled, the Gejieral informed his kins- 
women that their attendance would be required by him in his customary visit 
to London, whence he should return during the summer. 

To Mrs. Ashenhurst this was the glorification of life ; especially as her friends 
the Cornburys were there at present ; — a most unusual event, and only brought 
about by certain overtures to reconciliation with the t^ntumacious nephew, 
who, as we have intimated before, notwithstanding the ten years* breach,, had 
occupied the place of a spoiled and undutiful child in the hearts of his noble 
relations. 

Mrs. Ashenhurst rejoiced as much in this reunion as Lady Coimbury herself. 
She had certain ambitious projects respecting this unknown personage ; aiidji 
more favourable opportunity to act upon them, she thought, could not occur 
than the present ; for though she was by no means unawai’e of her daught^*S 
decision and firmness of character, she so sincerely believed that even 
could not resist the united influences of rank and fashion, especially when 
was assailed, at the same time, by the idolatry which would be paid in tbi 
capital to the beautiful heiress of General Duboisi that she made sure of oM 
attachments, which might have withstood assaults in the country, j^ivifig 
before these flattering influences, and, in the sanguine spirit which 
governed her, she already looked upon her daughter as not only the lUyiA 
sessor of Henborough Park, with ull its manors and Us Untold wcatth^ but 
of Wilton, with its old title. 
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1^0 Jane herself the thoughts of the journey brought pleasure. It was an 
infinite relief to her to leave, for the present, scenes which had become connect* 
cd with such painful passages in her life. Attractive as Denborough Park in 
itself was, her soul turned tron^ ; for in vain she attempted to recall any plea- 
sure which it had yielded or Jstained equal to the quiet, unpretending home 
which had been left for it. Painful doubts and uncertainties had met her, as it 
were, at the very threshold ; she had been made the tool of selfish cunning, the 
victim of senseless prejudices, the innocent means of the most exc^uisite and un- 
merited pain to two noble natures. What associations of tenderness or of com- 
fort bound her to this place ? None ! On the contrary, mortification, suffer- 
ing, and humiliation, were alone impressed on her memory ; and any change, 
she felt, must be for the better. 

We will leave all the preparation for the journey and set out with our tra- 
vellers : the General and his kinswomen in the most commodious and elegant 
coach which those days could furnish, drawn by four horses; and another 
following, containing their servants, an^uch necessaries for the journey as the 
luxurious habits of the nabob required, and which he knew even the extraor- 
dinary accommodations of the best inns could not furnish. It was the first week 
in May; a full month later than the General commonly went to London, his 
present journey having been delayed in consequence of Jane's illness ; and 
now also, contrary to Tiis usual custom, the journey was made much slower, 
time being allowed to see everything interesting or beautiful by the way. 
Relays of horses were provided all along the road, but they stood harnessed m 
their stalls often many hours aifter the appointed time. 

What contrasts presented themselves to the mind of Jane as they approach- 
ed Harbury 1 which, to the unspeakable delight of her mother, lay m their 
direct route, and was by no means to be avoided. She knew every turn of 
the road, every coppice, every brook, every tree ; — ^nay, every breach in an old 
fence, every picturesque bit of old lichen-covered paling, was fainilar to her. 
There winded the dingle, so renowned for its orchises, and which even now, 
she knew, was gemmed over, among its mossy hazel roots, with thousands of 
primroses : there was the croft already yellow over with cowslips, and a little 
Way onward the one which was even more beautiful with its wild dafibdils. 
There peeped the very hill, crowned with its young plantations, bright iu the 
tender green foliage of spring, where at that time, the ground was blue with 
myriads of nodding blue-bells. She seemed to hear the tnrush sing, the stock- 
dove coo, and the multitude bf small singing-birds fill the air with “ their sweet 
jargoning,” as she had heard so many a time in many a former spring. But, 
above all, there it waa that the last evening walk was taken with Brian Living- 
stone, and, who knew but the place had become sacred to him from that very 
cause ? Nay, how knew she but he had there pondered in bitterness of heart on 
her supposed fickleness, her worldliness, her neglect ? Her spirit died within 
her at the thought. Everything about her looked the same as formerly ; it 
npglit have been twelve months back, for any external change in nature ; but 
what a change was there in her own feelings and in her own experience! 
Twelve months back, perhaps this very day, she might be wandering with her 
beloved friend by some brook-side, watching the first peeping of the water 
plants, or the manosuvring of some shy, timid denizen of the stream, with no 
deeper care than it — unapprehensive of sorrow or disappointment, and alive to 
every passing infiuence of pleasure even when presenting itself in no morb un- 
common guise than a burst of sunshine or a sweet sentiment of poetry. . 

While these thoughts, little calculated to exalt her present conditiem, were 
passing through her mind, feelings of a very different character were passing 
through that of her mother. Her sentiment was something tike this ** Here 
am 1, people of Harbury, my former neighbours and acquaintance, and you, 
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Iho Parkinsons, especially, now drawing near your town in the full of my 
glory ! Come out and amaze your eyes by the spectacle I No delualon is tikmt 
no fal|o dream of greatness — here 1 sit in the midst of my real spleiidDur f ' 

Csesar entering the Capitol with the subject world at his feet« felt less 
sonal pride than did Mrs. Ashenhurst as the postillions whirled round the eotmr 
of the street, and drew up at the Quecn*8 Head in the admiring eyes of all tho 
town of Harbury ^ Mrs. Ashenhurst being all the time conscious that the Alii 
sense of her greatness was more conveyed by the carriage that followed^ than 
even by themselyes. What could her good looks, smiling countenance and rich 
dress, the elegant simplicity and refined beauty of her daughter, the sumpta^ 
ous nonchalanee of the General, tell them, the good easy people of Harbury^ of 
all the wealth and glory with which she had become endowed and glorified, ha 
comparison with what the travelling equipage of their very servants implied F 
Her senses were all alive ; she heard the drawing up of the satellite-carriage, 
and felt to herself, “ Now you see !** 

It had been noised abroad in Harbui^ that Mrs. and Miss .Ashenhurst would 
pass through in the course of the day, therefore everybody was on the watch ; 
and many were the townspeople who collected in the street and houses about 
the Queen’s Head to get a siglit of them ; and no sooner had the carriage made 
a halt than the bells pealed forth a joyous welcome. The smiling faces of the 
jolly landlord and landlady greeted them with a happy return, and the hope 
that they would alight. • 

“ No, they were j)roceeding immediately.” Mr# Ashenhurst felt that this was 
much more commeMl-faiit for her grandeur. Here she sat as on her tlirone to 
be worshipped. The parish clerk came with his bow hoping they would “ please 
to remember the ringers:” Mrs Ashenhurst gave him money far beyond hts 
hopes. The whole seemed astir. The grocer, his apprentices and customers, 
were all at his door ; the draper at his ; the shoemaker and his sons in their 
leather aprons joined themselves to a miscellaneous knot of people ; the coope^r 
and his fat wife, and many a neighbour stood in another admiring group-^alL 
with the familiar faces and figures of old townsfolk. Many were those who, at 
a respectful distance, examined the first carriage, more were they who crowded 
about the second, wondering, admiring, and declaring they must be grand, they 
must be bappy indeed, who could afford to have such fine servants and provide 
thus for their accommodation. A crowd of heads was at Miss Fariiel’s window; 
and the next raomeut, the tall meagre lady herself; in the well-known, best 
visiting carmelite-brown Paduasoy gown, and carefully-kept India scarf, was 
at the coach-door. 

“ My dear Mrs. Ash(5nhurst, I am so delighted to set you ! ’ she began, m 
her thin, wiry voice. “ How well you look ! And Aliss Jane, I protest I 
never saw her so blooming in my life. — Thank you, ma’am, I am better than 
I have been. I thought of leaving my house, but I shall not now. Oh I what 
an altered place this is ! Everybody one cares for gone ; and only think 
of poor Mrs. Burgoyne and all ! Well, you 11 make a happy day in Harbury I 
—The Wiiloughbys— Oh yes,— thank you, they are tolerably ; they would 
have liked to have seen you, but thought they were not intimate enough ; and, 
do you know, the Parkinsons are over the way ‘ Oou’t tell her the 
world I’ said Mrs. Parkinson ; ‘ but one likes to get a peep as well as one’s ueig^ 
hours and, I assure you, there has not been a party worth going to sjuae you 
left,” kc. kc. So talked the overjoyed and much privileged Miss^arneli gloofir 
ing between every sentence at the General, and looking alternately from mutber 
to daughter. The oliiciouB landlord, with a bow, informed them tbUt *^l|Uwa(l 
now ready.” ^ ^ 

wJk, God bless you, Miss Paruel! ” said the gracious Mrs. AahstibuiUli 
giving her hand. 
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** And will you, dear Miss Farnel,** said Jane, “ divide this small sum among 
my old friends in the almshouses ?'* 

“ With the greatest pleasure in the world,*' returned Miss Farnel, tftkilig the 
two guineas Jane presented : and I am so happy to have seen you ! Tiiat*s 
a mighty becoming hat of yours, Miss Jane. Good-bye, — and a good journey 
to you I Your servant, General Dubois.** And Miss Farnel, with a deep 
curtsy, withdrew a few paces backward. 

Tim carriage-door was closed, the postillions In motion, and the housed or 
window-blind-hidden people came forth or looked out : and amid the ringing 
of the bells, and the applause of the handsomely-paid and bonused people of 
the Queen*s Head, the first carriage rattled off and the second followed it. 

Jane looked down the street wnere Mrs. Burgoyne had lived, and saw the 
board nailed to one of its large trees which announced that the house was yet 
to be let. Presently afterwards they passed their own old home.; a thrill 
passed through her heart, and tears involuntarily came to her eyes. How 
small it looked — how familiar, and yet, at the same time, how unlike anything 
that now belonged to them. A servant-maid was drawing along the gravel 
walk a spotted wooden horse to amuse two fat children ; and a stout mirldle- 
aged person, with but slight pretensions to gentlemanship, delayed the shuttin^^ 
of the gate to watch the carriages pass. Two minutes afterwards, they sud- 
denly stopped ; and, hurried and out of breath, Mrs. Thackaray the cider 
presented herself with a nosegay of spring flowers in her hand. 

“ I beg your pardon, ladi^T,*^ she said, “ but my master seed you come in, 
and I just ran down to Mrs. Burg^ne's garden — we’ve the c.are of the place 
till it’s let — to get you two or three ffowers ; they are better nor our own 5 and 
Mias Jane used to be so partial to a posy.” 

Thank you, thank you,” said Jane, taking the nosegay. 

Give her this piece of money,” said Mrs. Ashenhurst, as the carriage 
drove on. 

“ No,” said Jane ; “ the flowers were given from good will, not for reward 
and she nodded an adieu to the poor woman. 

“ Well, Heaven bless her, tmd send her a good husband,” thought Mrs. 
Thackaray, just as the second carriage drove past and left her thinking; “ and 
there's 01^ sits there as has a good place of it, if she had only half as much 
reason to thank her as my son’s wife had.” 

Nothing farther worth narrating occurred on the journey. Jane, invigorated 
in body, and with spirits sensibly refreshed and lightened by a journey so plea- 
santly taken, and at so congenial a season, entered the lordly mansion in Gros- 
venor-square with as much of her former buoyancy of heart as could exist with 
her late experience. 

( To be continued. ) 


The Old Slippers of Abou-Cassem, 

Abou-Cassem was as old dealer of Bagdad, famous for his avarice. Ills 
coffers were full of gold, but he took good care never to dip into them. He led 
the Ufis of a beggar. The oldest inhabitants had always seen him in the same 
clothes, md what clothes ? A cloak or gown, the stuff of which, worn to the 
verjr liamg, no longer presented its original colour ; a deformed turban, in 
whidi was seen as many little spots and holes as there are stars in the heaven ; 
and his slippers espeeially, so often mended, pieced and furnished w|||M|iiails by 
all the comers in the^city, that it was impossible to observe them wiSiut a fit 
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of laughter ; their unexampled shapelessness had even given bir|h to a 

and when one wished to designate something old, heavy, ugly, and ignold^ it 

was the custom to say, “It resembled the slippers of Abou-Cassem.” 

One day that our miser had cunningly profited by the distress of a pgftw 
fellow dealer, to purchase from him, at a low price, a certain quantity of tSmg* 
nificent crystal, tilled with the purest rose-water, he was bo delighted by Hitt 
excellent stroke of business, that he resolved for once to play the extravagant, 
by indulging in a little extra expense. Should he invite a relative to dinner P 
The charming ]jleasure I all his relatives had the appetite of a starved dervise ! 
Should he purchase a measure of the best coffee ? — for what purpose ? he was 
habituated to the worst. After having profoundly reflected, he decided that, 
cost what it would, it would be better to treat himself to a bath, a luxttry ihat 
had not fallen to his lot for many a long day. • 

Whilst stripping himself of his rags in the antc-chnmbcr, one of his relatiruis 
softly addressed him by way of remonstrance on the subject of his exeesstve 
economy, and went the length of hinting to him that lie ought no longer tb 
wear those old slippers, which rendered him the laughing-stock of all Bagdsid. 

“ I will think of it,*’ grumblingly replied Abou-Cassem. And turning his bank 
on the gratuitous giver of .advice, he went into the bath. On coming out of it, 
he perceived lying beside his clothes a pair of new slippers ; it then occlirred 
to him that this was an agreeable surprise arranged for him by his relative, And 
having put thcui on be withdrew. But these new slippers appertained to the 
cadi, who, having entered the bath after Abou-Cassem, also left it after him, 
and was greatly astonished at not being able to find his babottches^ or slippers. 
They were eagerly sought for on every side, and in an obscure corner wefe 
found the horrid slippers of Abou-Cassem. “ What ! it is the rascally 
who has stolen mine !’^ exclaimed the cadi. “ Let his person be (juickly seiA* 
ed.” The soldiers of the guard precipitated themselves into the street, laid 
hold on Abou-Cassem when he was about to open the door of his house, and 
threw him into a dungeon. It was in vain he protested that he had no inten- 
tion of doing wrong ; the occasion of ridding him of a little of his superfluou.*! 
wealth was too favourable to be suffered to escape, and he was only restored to 
liberty after having been forced to pay a considerable fine. 

Abou-Cassem returned to his house sad and sorrowful. As soon as he was 
alone, he placed himself with folded iwms before the two slippers, the cause of 
his misfortune ; and after having addressed them in the most energetic style of 
reproach, he seized on them with fury, and threw them out of the window into 
the Tigris which flowed past his house. Now it happened that, two or threo 
days after, a couple of fishermen, in drawing their netdj felt something heavy ; 
full of hope, they expected to see a rich draught appear, either a golden VASO 
or a casket full of sequins ; but what was their disnpointment when they found 
that they had landed — what? the slippers of Abou-Cassem! the monstroilts 
nails of which had torn their nets ? Furious, they seized the slippers, and 
hurled them through the window of the old miser’s hCuse ; and chance so Hill- 
ed it that they came in contact with th§ crystal decanters full of rose-water, 
and shivered them into a thousand fragments. Attracted by the noise, Abou- 
Cassem saw with wondering alarm, swimming in the rose-water, the ^itAl 
slippers, which, after having been the cause of subjecting him 'to a ilnlii Imd 
risen from the stream to destroy all that was most precious in his 
Tearing out a handful of his beard, he exclaimed, “Accursed sA yott 
hinder you from doing me more injury in future*” He carried them into we 
garden, dug a deep hole, and burled them. But a neighbour smoking hiAiAe 
on a|M|pAce, perceived him at the moment he was thtowing bade the wrtk 
the Mr This neighbour, who was envious and talkative, relatcdiliAl lie tM 
seen Abou-Cassem ^scovering a treasure. The story circulated in quarter, 
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and at length came to tlie ears of the governor, who commanded the presence 
of Abou-Cassem, and menaced him with the bastinado if he did not share the 
treasure with him, Abou-Cassem nearly fainted ; he beat his breast, invoked 
the sacred name of the Prophet, and swore that he had merely buried his old 
slippers. But the governor became irritated, and accused him of laughing at 
his beard. Abou-Cassem already saw the staff* lifted that was to belabour his 
starved hide, and comprehended the inutility of longer struggling against the 
force and cupidity of the governor ; he therefore consented to pay a consider- 
able sum — he would almost as soon have yielded uj) the breath of his nostrils. 
But this time he swore he would assuredly have done for ever with the 
slipi>ers. 

In the evening, leaving the city, he proceeded into the country, and when 
w(#i assured that he could not be seen by any one, he drew forth the 
slippers which he had concealed under the folds of his robe, and threw thorn 
into an aqueduct. He remained a few instants looking down into the water, 
rejoiced at seeing his two enemies perfectly drowned, and with a light heart 
he returned home to sleep in peace, well persuaded that he should never again 
hear of them. Alas 1 the malignant slippers had yet to play him more than one 
mischievous prank. 

The following morning, the good wives of Bagdad, going to fill their pitchers 
at the public fountains, were amazed to find that the water had ceased to flow ; 
hence clamours, complaints, and crowds. The superintendents of the works 
for bringing water to the town, disquieted and alarmed, searched on all sides 
for the cause : they proceeded along the aqueduct, sounded the pipes, and at 
length recognised in them some extraneous body, which, iii stopping the aceus- 
iomed course of the water, caused it to overflow the adjacent country. What 
then was it? Nothing less than the two celebrated slippers of Abou-Cassem. 
Hence another denunciation, another arrest, and another fine ; it was the ruin 
of the unfortunate dealer, and people feared for his days. When he once more 
found himself pule, worn-out, and ten years older, in his own house, in ])reseiice 
of his slippers, “ How shall I now dispose of you ?” said he to them, with that 
sinister tranquillity which expresses the last degree of despair. “ To what 
kind of punishment ought I to condemn you ? Should 1 cut you into a thou- 
sand pieces, that would excite a thousand enemies against me ! One only means 
remains to me — I will reduce you to ashes/* And seizing them with his tremb- 
ling hands contracted by rage, he was about to convey them to his brazier, 
when, perceiving them still moist from the water they had imbibed during an 
entire night in the aqueduct, he was afraid lest the fire should not act upon 
them, and he placed them for an instant on the edge of his terrace in order to 
dry them in the sunshine. 

He had not retreated two steps when the young dog of a neighbour leaped 
on the balustrade, and approaching its nose to smell one of the slippers, caused 
it to fall into the street on the head of a woman who happened to be passing. 
“ Murder I assassin !'* instantly bawled out all the gossips of the ([uarter. 
“ Who is dead ? Where is the culprit ?** cried the artizans, leaving oft* labour. 
The crowd increased, and besiegt»d Abou-Cassem’s door. Nothing less was 
talked of than doing justice upon him on the instant, by impaling or roasting 
him alive. The old man now adopted a desperate resolution ; he suppUcatcil 
the guard to conduct him before the cadi and there, throwing himself on his 
knees and placing the fatal slippers at the feet of the magistrate, he exclaimed, 
“ Source of infinite wisdom — all dazzling light I oh ! sublime cadi ! you see 
before you two furies bent on my destruction. I was rich, and they have 
ruined me. 1 was happy and tranquil, aud they have destroyed 
and abridged my days. Publish, oh ! publish an. edict by which all'^f^l^dad 
shall be apprised, that their future crimes at least may not be imputed to me. 
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Or, if you will not accord me that favour, unwilling to live longer, I deliver 
myself up to you ; order me to be conducted te immediate execution. 

The cadi could not repress a smile on hearing that strange supplication ; he 
drew up an edict, ordered it to be published in all the streets ot the city ; and 
this time contented hiraself with making a slight discourse to Abou-Cassoai on 
the inconveniency of not knowing the fitting moment to change his old slippers. 
— Family Herald. 


The suspected one ; or, take cure what tfou do, 

“ Do not be angry, mamma, I won’t jest any more, if it displease you, hut I 
will make a i)lain confession. ” 

“ Well," said Mrs. Clifford, “ let me hear it. ’ 

“1 have not one feeling wliich 1 wish to conceal from you. There have been 
moments when 1 liked Mr. Franklin,” and a pretty colour crossed her c.heek, 
“ but I have been struck witli a peculiarity wliicli has cliillcd warmer sentiinente. 
He appears phlegmatic and cold. There is about him a perpetual repose that 
seems inconsistent with energy and feeling. I am not satisfied that 1 couW be 
happy with such a person— not certain that he is capable of loving, or of iiispir- 
iin^ lovc. When 1 marry any one, he must worship, he must adore me. lit* 
must be ready to go crazy for me. Lei him be full of faults, but let him have 
— what so few possess — a warm, unselfish heart. 

“ J have heard you through," said Mrs. Clifford, “ now you must hear me. Jt 
is very proper that you should not decide withtiut full consideration. Kxanuvve 
as lonir as you think necessary the (jualities of Mr. Franklin, and never marry 
him liTl he inspires you with confidence and affection. But remember somu- 
thimr is due also to him ; and the divine rule of acting towards others as you 
wislf them to act towards you must be applied here, as in every affair in life. 
While you should not, I allow, be hurried into a decision, yet your mind once 
made up, he should not be kept a moment in suspense." 

“ Do you think, mamma," asked Caroline, “ that he has much feeling 

“ 1 think lie has. 1 think him peculiarly gifted with unselfish ardour. That 
which appears to you coldness, is, in my opinion, the natural reserve of a warm 

so modest, that it rather retires from observation than parades itself 

before the world. Sentiment and fire, when common on the li])s, are not mure 



also, a true and noble one.” 

Caroline did not listen without interest. 

Mrs. Clifford was a native of New York, and had come over the year before 
to enjoy a tour in Europe. Franklin had been a fellow-passenger ; and a sort 
of intimacy had grown up between the young people, which the gcutleuian had 
taken rather au aerieux. He had gladly availed himself of an accidcntul busifieaa 
necessity wliich called the son and proposed travellmg companiou of Mr*. 
Cliflord suddenly home, to join her little party, and had accompanied them 
thi'ouffh Italy, France, Germany, Uelgium, and IloUaiid. Ibe result w*«, that 
the hippiness of his life now appeared to depend upon an oflirmatlvu mono, 
syllable lu reply to the offer he had just made of his heart and ^nd. Mr*. 
Cliflord was the widow of a captain lu the American navy, who had left her 

only a moderate income— sufficient, but no more, for the wants ot herself and 

dauffhter. Mr. Franklin was a lawyer of siat-aud- twenty, who had been advised 
to f'*® effects of too severe protessional application by change of air and 
a yeaPs repose and travel. 
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The oonversation was scarcely finished, when the subject of it was announced* 

After the usual salutations, Mr. Franklin said he had come, accordin<jr to 
appointment, to accompany the ladies on a walk, and to see the lions of London, 
where the^ had arrived some days before. In a few minutes, hats, shawls, and 
gloves being duly put in requisition, they had left their lodgings in Grosveuor 
Street, Grosveuor Sipiare, and yero wending their way towards Regent Street 
and the Strand, through the crowds of this wonderful and magnificent metro- 
polis, of which everything was a delightful curiosity, and where, amid the 
millions around, they knew and were known by scarcely a human creature. 

Every stranger, newly arrived and walking about London, has noted the 
effect of this prodigious town upon him; and how singularly he is lost in its 
immensity, overwhelmed by its grandeur, and bewildered amid its endless mul- 
tiplicity of attractions. So it was with our little party. Excited by the thou- 
sand novel and dazzling objects, the hours fleeted by like minutes; and it was 
late before they bad executed or even formed any plans. 

“ Let us at least go somewliere,” said Caroline. “ Let us go to St. PauPs, or 
Westminster Abbey, or the Tower ; and we have, beside, purchases to make — 
for ladies, you know, Mr. Franklin, have always shopping to do.” 

“ Well, as it is so late,” said Mrs. Cliirord, “ and we have promised to call on 
Mrs. Porter at half-past two, I propose to leave the lions for another morning 
and only enjoy our walk to-day.” 

Then, mamma, let us go to that splendid shop, and look at the lace once mure 
Only think, Mr, Franklin, we yesterday saw lace, not broad<‘r than this, and 1 
had a half fancy to buy some for a new dress — and wbat do you suppose it cost ?’* 

“ 1 am little versed,” said Franklin, “ in such mysteries — five pounds, 
perhaps.” 

“ Twelve pounds — twelve pounds and a half sterling. I never saw anything 
so superb. Mamma says I ought not even to look at such a luxury.” 

“ But is lace really such a luxury inquired Franklin, smiling. 

“You can have no idea how extpiisile this is !” 

“ As for me,” rejoined Franklin, “ I can never tell whether a lady’s lacc is 
worth twelve pounds or twelve pence. Although, I hope, not insensible to the 
genei^al cfiect of a toilette, yet luce and diamonds, and ail that sort of thing, are 
lost upon me entirely.” 

“ Oh, you barbarian !” 

“Real beauty was never heightened by such ornaments, and ugliness is 
invariably rendered more conspicuous and ugly.” 

“ You will not find many ladies,” said Mrs. Clifford, “ to agree with you.” 

“ Oh, yes ! How often do we hear of belles as distinguished for the simpli- 
city of tbeir toilette as for the beauty of their persons ! llow often, in real life, 
and how frequently in novels ! There you read that, while the other ladies 
are shining in satin and lace, and blazing in diamonds, the real rose of 
the evening eclipses them all in a plain dress of white without jewels, like 
some modest flower, unconscious of her charms, and therefore attracting more 
attention.” 

“ Well, I declare,” said Mrs. Clifford, smiling, “ it is just as you say!” 

“ And what does Miss Caroline think of my attack on lace and diamonds ?’* 

“ Why,” said Caroline, laughi*^, “ since you do me the honour to require 
my opinion, I will give it you, I i^ree that such pretending ornaments ill 
become the old and ugly. There you are right. I agree that the extremely 
beautiful may also dispense with them. These ball-room belles of yours-— these 
real roses of the evening — are, I suspect, so lovely as to make them exceptions 
to the general rule. But there is a class of young ladies, among whom I place 
myself, neither so old and ugly as to make ornament ridiculous, nor so b^tUtl^iful 
as to render it unnecessary. To this middle class, a bit of lace, a neat tab, a 
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string of pearls here ami there, a pretty worked cape, or a coronet of diamonds, 
J assure you, does no harm.” 

“ That you are not so ugly as to render ornament ridiculous,” replieil 
Ti’anklin, “ I allow; but that there is, in your case, any want of loveliness, to 
r<*quire — to render — which—” 

“ Tfike care, Mr. Franklin 1” interrupted Caroline, mischievously, “ you are 
steering right upon the rocks ; and a gentleman who refuses all decoration to 
a lady’s toilette should not embellish his own conversation with flattejy 

“ Upon my word,” replied he, in a lower voice, “to whatever class you be- 
long, Miss Clifford, you do yourself injustice if you suppose lace and diamonds 
can add to the power of your beauty any more than the greatest splendour of 
fortune could increase the charms of your " 

“ Mamma,” exclaimed Caroline, “ wc have passed the lace shop.” 

“ So we have,” said Mrs. Clilford ; “ but why should we go back — you cer- 
tainly don’t mean to buy any ?” 

“ No, mamma; but 1 want some edging, and I might as well get it here, if 
only to enjoy another look at the forbidden fruit.” 

"J’lie shop was one of those magnificent establishments of late years common 
in large metropolises. A long hall led from the street quite back through the 
building, or rather masses of buildings, to another ectually elegant entrance on 
the parallel street behind. The doors were single sheets of‘ heavy plate-glass* 
In the windows all the glittering and precious treasures of India and Asi^. 
seemed draped in gorgeous confusion, and blazed also through unbroken 
expanses of limpid glass of yet larger dimensions than the doors. Silks, laces, 
Cashmere shawls, damask, heavy and sumptuous velvets of briglit colours and 
lit for a queen’s train, muslins of bewildering beauty, dresses at £*200 a piece, 
and handkerchiefs of Manilla of almost fabulous value. The interior present- 
ed similar disjdays on all sides, multiplied by reflections from broad mirrors, 
gh'aming among marble columns. Ferhaps those nutnei’ous mirrors were 
intended to neutralise the somewhat gloomy cflect of the low ceiling, notsuffici- 
cmtly elevated to admit the necessary light into the central spaces. At various 
points, even in the day-time, gas-lights burned brilliantly. Before the door 
were drawn up half a dozen elegant coroneted equipages, the well-groomed, 
shining liurses, and richly-livericd coachmen, indicating the rank of the noble 
uvvner.s ; and on the benches before the windows lounged the tall and handsome 
fbotjiien, with their long gold-headed sticks ; powdered heads, gaudy coats, 
bright-coloured plush breeches, and white silk stockings and gloves. 

In tlie shop there were, perhaps, fifty persons, as it happened to be a remark- 
ably fine day in June— one of those grateful gifts from heftven to earth which 
lure people irresistibly out of the dark and weary home ; and which, when first 
occurring, after a long and dismal winter, as in the present instance, appear to 
empty into the sunshiny streets every inhabitant, the sick and the well, the 
lame and the blind alike, from every house in town. 

Caroline asked to be shewn some of the lace which she had looked at the dajf 
before. It was produced, and Mrs. Clilford and Franklin were called to exa- 
mine it. The wonder consisted as much in the endless variety of the patterns as 
in the exquisite fineness and richness of the material. The counter iiyas soon 
strewn with the airy trea.sures. One piece after another, unrolled with rapidity, 
appeared to make a lively impression on the young girl, who at last, with 
a sigh, ap(»logised to the polite person patiently waiting the end of an examin- 
ation which his practised eye had doubtless perceived was only one of vain 
curiosity. 

“It is too dear,” said Caroline. “ I cannot afford it. Pray let me see some 
narrow edging.” 

“ That lace is very pretty,” remarked a lady of a commanding figure, evi- 
dently a person of rank. 
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“ Very preftfy, my lady,” replied the assistant who had waited on Caroline. 

“ What is it ?” 

“ Twelve and a half, my lady.” 

** It is really pretty. Give me twenty yards.” 

“ Very good, my lady.” 

The article was measured and cut almost as soon as ordered, and the remnant 
re-wound into a small parcel, and thrown upon the counter. 

At the same moment, and as a boy handed Caroline the edging, wrapped in 
paper, for which she had already paid, and which she took mechanically, she 
heard one of the bystanders whisper to another “ The Countess D — !” (One 
of the most celebrated women of England.) 

“ Mamma,” said Caroline, “ did you observe that lady And they left the 
shop. 

“ Bless me !” said Mrs. Clifford, looking at her watch, “ do you know how 
late it is? Half-past two ! We promised to be at Mrs. Porter’s at this very 
time. She said, you remember, that she was going out at four ; and it will 
take us, I’m afraid, nearly an hour to get there.” 

“ Then let us make haste, mamma.” And at a very rapid pace they hurried 
back towards the place of appointment. They had gone on in this way, per- 
haps, twenty minutes, when a white-headed, respectable-looking old gentleman 
was thrust aside by a rude fellow pushing by, so that he ran against Caroline, 
and caused her to drop her pocket-handkerchief. He stopped, with evident 
marks of mortification, and picked it up, with a polite apology. Caroline assured 
him that she was not hurt. 

“But my dear youn" lady,” said the benevolent-looking old gentleman, “let 
me return your parcel?* 

“ Oh ! that is not mine,” replied Caroline. 

“ I beg your pardon ; it fell with your handkerchief.” 

“ Gracious heaven !” exclaimed Caroline, “ what have I done ! I have 
brought away a piece of that lace I Mamma, let us go buck directly.” 

Although the incident had occupied but a minute, Mrs. Clifford and Franklin, 
engaged in conversation, had not perceived it, and had gone on several pa(‘,es. 
The old gentleman smiled, bowed, and disappeared round a corner. 

At this moment a man stepped up; and laying his hand roughly on Caroline’s 
arm, said, “ Young woman, you must come with me !” And a second iron hand 
grasped her other arm. 

Shocked and affrighted, she saw they were policemen. 

Then the voice of a person very much out of breath cried, “ This is the per- 
son I I can swear to tier. And look ! there is the very lace in her hand !” 

Pale as death, and bewildered with terror, the poor girl could only attempt to 
say, “ Mamma I mamma !” But her tongue clove to the roof of her mouth, and 
her voice refused its office. A crowd had already collected, and the words, “ A 
ladyshoplifTber I” and “ They’ve nabbed a lady thief !” were audible enough, 
i “ Come, my beauty,” said the man, pulling her forward, “ we’ve no time to 
lose.” 

“ Scoundrel !” cried the voice of Franklin, as he grasped him by the throat, 
“ who are ybu ?” 

“You see who we are,” was the stern reply. “We’re policemen, in the 
execution of our duty. Take your hand off my throat.” 

Franklin recognised their uniform, and relaxed his hold. “ Policemen I And 
what have policemen to do with this lady ? You have made some stupid blunder. 
This is a lady. She is under my protection. Take your hand off her arm.” 

“ If hhe’s under your protection, the best thing you can do is to aeeoikipany 
us,” replied the man, bluntly; and he made another attempt to drag het away. 

Franklin restrained himself with an effort which did him honour, consoioiis 
that violence would be here out of place, and perceiving that it would be utterly 
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useless. He strove a moment to collect his thoughts, as one stunned by a 
thunderbolt. “ What is the meaning of this he demanded. 

“If you ask for information,” remarked the man, impressed by his agonised 
nslonialiment, “I will tell you. But won’t the young woman get into a cab, 
out of the crowd 

An empty coach happened to be passing, into which like a man in a dream, 
I'h'aiiklin handed the ladies. On^ police-officer entered with them, the other 
look his seat on the box with the coachman. Caroline, although still colourless, 
had partly regained her courage, and endeavoured to smile. Mrs. Clifford, in a 
most distressing state of agitation, only found breath to say, “Well, this is a 
]>retty adventure, upon my word !’* 

As the carriage moved away, followed by a troop of ragamuffins, leaping, 
liiughiiig, and shouting, Franklin said, “ And now, my good fellow, that I Wvo 
submitted peaceably to this atrocious outrage, tell me by whose authority you 
net, and in what way this young lady has exposed herself to such an infamous 
insult?” 

“ Well, in the first place,” said the man, coolly, “ I act by the authority of 
the Messrs. Blake, Blanchard, and Co.; and, in the second place, the young 
Indy has exposed herself to such an infamous insult by stealing ten yards of 
Bi ussels luce at XI 2 a yard, value XI20 sterling.” 

“ Scoundrel !” exclaimed Franklin, again grasping his cellar. 

“Hallo I hallo! hallo!” cried the man. “Hands off, my cove; and keep a 
civil tongue in your head — you’d best. It ain’t of no use, 1 give you my word 
of honour.” 

“ Miss Clifford ” 

But Miss Clifford had covered her face with her white hands, which did not 
conceal her still whiter complexion. 

“ AVhy, look ye, sir,” said the man, “ if you really ain’t a party to the offence, 
I'm very sorry for you. The business is just this here : — The shop has been 
frequently robbed, and sometimes by ladies. 1 was called, not four months ago, 
to tiike a real lady to prison, who had stole to the amount of XIO ; and to prison 
she went, too, though some of the most respectable people in town came down 
xiud begged for lier. Now, this here young lady came yesterday to the shop, 
tumbled everything upside down, and bought nothing — went away — to-day 
came again — asked to see the most valuable lace — bought ten shillings’ worth of 
narrow edging, and left the premises. At her dep.arture she was seen to take 
ten yards of lace, value £120, I was called in, and followed her, with one of the 
assistants to identify her person- We perceived her walking fast-— very fast 
indeed. It was as much as we could do to overtake he». The assistant can 
swear to her identity, and the lace was found in her hand. Both the young man 
and myself can swear to it, if she denies it ; though I caution you, miss, nut to 
say anything at present, because it can be used against you at your trial.” 

“ I do not deny it,” said Caroline, with flashing eyes. “ 1 took the lace, but 
did not know I took it.” ■ 

“ Oh ! ho-ho !” said the man. “ I hope you can make ’em believe that. Pdi*- 
haps you can.” 

“My dear friend,” cried Mrs. Clifford, now nearly beside herself. “I assure 
you that this is a frightful mistake. She carried the lace away from mere care- 
lessness. Here is all the money I have about me. •Take it for yourself— only 
lot us go. My daughter, I assure you, is utterly incapable of stealing. You 
don't know her. As for tlie lace, I am willing to pay for it. My name is Mrs. 
Clifford. I live at No, — , Grosvenor Street, Grosvenor Square. My dear, kind, 
good sir, turn the coach, and let us go home. husband was Captain 
Clifford, of the navy. Do you think we would be guilty of stealing? I will 
give you any money you desire. I will give you £.50— only let us go.” 
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“If your husband was Admiral Nelson himself,’’ replied the man, with dig- 
nity, “ I could not let you go now — not if you were to give me £500. I have 
only to do my duty. It’s a very painful one; but it must be done. I ain’t a 
judge ; I’m a policeman ; and my business is to deliver you safe into the hands 
of the injured firm.” 

To describe the whirl of thoughts which swept through the mind of Franklin 
during the interval is impossible. He saw that a simple act of careleBsne^8 had 
been committed by Caroline ; but he was enough of a lawyer to perceive that 
the proof against her was singularly striking and unanswerable, and he know 
the world too well not to feel extraordinary alarm at the possible consequences. 
In London alone, without friends or acquaintances, a glance into the future 
almost drove him to distraction. At moments he was half-mastered by llie 
impulse to bear Caroline away by sudden coup de main ; but his hand was hold 
by the reflection, that even were such a wild scheme possible, success would he 
no means of security, inasmuch as Mrs. Clifford had given her address, while 
the attempt would exasperate the other party, appear but a new evidence of 
guilt, and in every way enhance the danger ol’ their position. 

As they approached the fatal shop a large crowd had collected round the door. 
Franklin felt that he was in one of those crises on which hang human destiny 
and life, and that he had need of more prudence and wisdom than man can 
possess, except it be.giveii him from above. Deep, therefore, and trusting was 
his silent prayer to Him who hath said, “Be strong and of a good courage. X 
will not fail thee, nor forsake thee.” 

Caroline appeared ready to sink into the earth when the coach stopped. 

“My dearest Miss Clifford,” said Franklin, “these men have fallen into a 
bungling error, and it will recpiire some prudence on our part to make them' 
see it. But compose yourself. Put down your veil ; say nothing till I call 
you ; and may God in his mercy grant that our ordeal be short !” 

Those words were uttered with a composure and cheerful presence of mind 
which re-assured in some degree the fainting girl. She had at her si(h‘ a pro- 
tector who would never desert her — a pilot with ii strong arm, a steady eye, 
and a bold heart, who would steer her through the wild storm if any human 
being could. 

Mrs. CliffTord, speechless with terror, let down her daughter’s veil as well as 
her sbakiag hands permitted, and was led by Franklin I’rom the carriage into 
the house. He then handed, or rather lifted out Caroline, who clung to him 
with helplessness and terror. The trembling party, a hundred unfeeling eyes 
bent upon them, were conducted through the shop to a hack parlour, into tlie 
presence of the only omQ of the firm who happened to be at home. As Franklin 
saw him his heart sunk in his bosom, and the courage which had begun to mount 
with the danger seemed a mockery. 

He was a respectable-looking man of forty, of a thin, hard countenance, repul- 
sive manners, and sharp voice, A^hich, when excited, rose to a piercing and dis- 
cordant note. There was no sign of mercy or moderation in his physiognomy. 
Ttis man, who, after faithful subordinate services, had become the infeiior and 
hardest working partner, happened to be afflicted with a very violent temper, 
which had been wrought in a rage by various recent purloinings, apparently 
like the present, attributed to female customers, and perpetrated with a com- 
bined canning and daring ifhich baffled detection, and he had long yearned to 
lay his band upon one of them. His passions and interests were mingled toge- 
ther in this desire, which, in addition, he supposed fully sanctioned by duty ; 
and when a man, and particularly such a man, of a narrow mind and cold heart 
— loving power, and rarely enabled to taste its sweets, once gets into his head 
the idea that he is acting from duty —God help the poor victim that iidls with- 
in his grasp. 
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Such was the individual belbre whom, in the attitude of a detected criminal, 
was draj^ged the sweet and tremblinnr girl. Such was the man before whom 
Franklin stood, curbing within the limits of prudence his highly wrought fbel- 

i“g«- 

"‘Now, iny honest women,” said Jennings, sealing himself magisterially in a 
large arm-chair by a table, while the rest stood in a circle arouiul, like prisoners 
at a bar before their judge, “ what have you to say with regard to this atrocious 
act of felony ” 

“ One moment, sir,” said Franklin. “You will have the kindness to order 
chairs for these ladies.” 

Mr. Jennings paused, fixed a surprised glance at the speaker, and obeyed. 

“ Well, then, now ” demanded he. 

“ 1 beg your pardon !” again interrupted Franklin, “ permit me, in your own 
interest, to make another suggestion. Before you proceed in this exaiuinatioti, 
J warn you, with all deference to the sincerity of your ])rescnt error, that you 
have before you two ladies of respectability and unblemished reputation, and 
who are entirely innocent in this matter.” 

“Bah!” ejaculated Mr. Jennings. 

“ Silence, sir,” cried Franklin, with an indignation irrepressible. “ You 
have dragged before you, through the streets of London, a young and innocent 
girl, like a criminal. If cinmaistances seems for a moinent to give you the 
right, humanity as well as decency re^juircb, at least till the question of her 
guilt be settled, that you address her with respect, and hear her defence with 
candour and attention,” 

Mr. Jennings turned pale, swallowed his rage, and replied, “ Speak, sir ! 
speak, sir ! I am all candour and attention.” 

“ I beg your pardon,” resumed Franklin, “ if I have answered with too imudi 
asperity. But this young lady is perfectly innocent. She has high friends. 
You will consider her under the yirotection of the American Ambassador at this 
Court ! State to me, if you please, your reasons for dragging her belbre you 
in the custody of policemen.” 

Awed by Franklin’s tone, but rather infuriated than melted, Mr. Jennings 
answered, with sarcastic politeness, “ Certainly, sir, your request is ii just one. 
The case is this. The young lady came to my shop this morning, and ha«l 
brought out for her examination the most expensive lace, of which, however, 
she purchased none ; but, instead, expended ten shillings for some narrow 
edging. 1 must inform you that persons in the dress of ladies, and even persons 
of the rank of ladies, have more than once committed thefts of this kind, and 
I have ordered one of the young men to watch. 'This individual saw in a 
mirror the young lady, as she was about to leave, seize a parcel of luce, and 
carry it out under cover of her pocket-handkerchief. We sent directly for 
policemen — but so rapid was the flight of the party, including yourself, that it 
was not without considerable difficulty and delay that they were overtaken, when 
the stolen lace was found in her hand. We aie oficn obliged to forego The 
gratification of punishing such misdemeanours by the technical difficulty* of 
proving the crime upon the criminal. You perceive how the present case 
stands. I am willing to allow it is but fair you should be heard, if you have 
anything to say in reply.” 

“ I have much to say,” resumed Franklin, smiling with assumed confidence, 
“ enough to satisfy any riiasonable man, and 1 hope 1 stand before such a one. 
That the young lady took the lace no one can deny. But I will tell you how 
she took It. For the first time in London, her mind naturally excited, she was 
bewildered amid the novel and interesting objects around her. The splendour 
of your establishment dazzled her eyes .and disiracted her attention. Jn com- 
pany with her mother and myself she came here to see the lace in (question, 
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but slip could not have intended to steal it, if I must answer to such a char^je, 
because it would have been impossible for her to use such an article without 
the knowledge of her mother. If she is a thief, her mother and I share her 
guilt. I therefore repeat to you that these ladies can command references to 
raise them above the slightest breath of suspicion — references sufficient to 
satisfy the most incredulous, the most unreasonable. She is a person of the 
purest life and strongest principles. Not one of her friends, and, after a pro- 
per examination, not one of the public, will ever believe her guilty of anything 
worse than a mere moment of bewilderment and absence of mind.” 

“ Upon my word, sir,” said Mr. Jennings, you have undertaken a pretty 
difficult task — no less than to convince me that black is white, and that two and 
two don’t make four. Who are you ? — and where are your references?” 

Franklin did not succeed in concealing a certain trepidation at this blunt 
demand, and it was not lost upon Jennings. 

My references do not reside in England.” — “ Ah ! ha!” 

“ I am a stranger in your metropolis.” — “ Oh ! ho !” 

“And therefore,” added Franklin, “every noble-minded and fair-play loving 
Englishman will say, possessing greater claim upon your moderation. I can 
bring you, from my own country — through the official intervention of the Ame- 
rican Minister, references to outweigh a thousand fold — ten million fold — all 
opp(«ite appearances. « I can give a moral demonstration that the intentional 
commission by this young lady of the act with which she is charged, is an utter 
and a ridiculous impossibility.’* 

“ I have now heard you,” said Jennings, “ and I am sorry to say, I must, 
notwithstanding, send the lady before a magistrate. The ingenious argunientvS 
you have used are equally applicable to every theft. No reference — no rank — 
no character can weigh against so plain a fact, proved by ocular demonstration. 
No rational judge or jury can doubt she the lace. It is my duty to make 
an example of her. This is not the first, nor the second time, we have been 
robbed by ladies in affluent circumstances and respectably connected. It is a 
peculiar crime, and generally committed in a way which renders it both difficult 
and dangerous, even when we know the criminal to attempt to fix the fact upon 
her. ’J’his time we have caught her in the very act. We have eye-witnesses 
enough to render doubt impossible. She does not deny it. She fled with pre- 
cipitation, She was overtaken a long distance off— nearly half an hour after 
the offence the lace was found in her hand — and her companion tried to bribe 
the policeman with £50 to let her escape. And do you now talk to me of ‘ res- 
pectability,’ and ‘ connexions,’ and such nonsense ? I would go as far as you 
or any man to save an hinocent person from destruction. But when once con- 
vinced, by my own eyes, of deliberate guilt, it is too late for mercy. The 
ignorant beggar, who steals to save himself from starving, I could pity — 1 could 
almost release; but when the rich and the educated resort to stealing, to gratify 
their vanity and avarice, hoping to shelter themselves from punishment by their 
* cfUfinexions’ and their high position in society— they must be taught, sir, that 
they do it at a fearful peril, and that detection will bring down upon them 
the same rigorous penalties as if they were of the lowest dregs of the 
people.” 

“I agree with you perfectly,” replied Franklin, with forced composure, 
although the plain picture appalled him, and robbed his countenance of every trace 
of colour, “ but permit me to remark that you must be quite sure the person 
before you belongs to this guilty class. Her innocence can be rendered morally 
certain. The whole world will brand as cruel injustice any harsh treatment. 
A careless girl has l)|pen absent-minded. All people are liable to be so. You 
look for your ^ectades when they are on your nose — or seek your pocket-hand- 
kerchief, and find it in your hand ** 
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“As our opinions differ on that point,” said Mr. Jennings coldljr, “a jury 
must decide between us. Policemen, take the party before the magistrate. I 
will follow with iny witnesses, and I pledge myself to visit so heinous a crime 
with the utmost rigour of the law.” 

The policemen stepped to the side of Caroline. 

“ 1 appeal to your generosity — to your mercy,” cried Franjtlin, “ that she 
may at least be taken to the American Minister, instead of being dragged before 
a magistrate. I request only that you act with gentleness.” 

Mr. Jennings pointed the policemen to the door. 

“ And I not only ret^uest, I demand it !” cried Franklin. “ If you refuse 
me, you refuse me at your peril—” 

“ You have nothing to command here, sir,” replied Mr. Jennings. “ The 
American Minister can make his statement before the magistrate. 1 am not 
disposed to exercise the least mercy. Policemen, your duty. If her fate be a 
terrible one, she has herself to thank for it. 1 hope it may deter others from 
following her example.” 

“ And what will be my daughter's fate ?” asked Mrs. Clifford. 

“ Transportation for life,” was the reply 

Mrs. Clifibrd shrieked. Caroline rose wildly, and staggered towards the 
door. Mr. Jennings, us if (hirsting for her destruction, and fearing her escape, 
seized her so rouglily that she screamed with pain and terror, when Franklin 
dragged him back and hurled him to the wall, llis impulse was to strike him 
to the earth ; but with one of the highest r}uaUties attained by man, self-govern- 
ment, he recollected himself and refrained. 

“ Policemen," shouted Mr. Jennings, very white, “ I command you to take 
the whole party into custody. You witnessed the assault. I am in danger of my 
life. They are a gang of thieves and cut-throats. Off with them this instant. 

“ Stop !” cried hVanklin, and there was something in his voice which arrest- 
ed the step of the policemen, and compelled Jennings to stand in breathless at- 
tention. “ I demand the presence of one or both of your partners, before the 
young lady be removed. You will not, because you dare not, refuse me this 
reasonable request. If you do, sir, it were better you never had been born. 
Guilty or not guilty, the person whom, before she has been tried, your infamous 
lips have branded as a common thief, has a right to all mild and gentle treatment 
consistent with law and justice. You say the jury will decide. But tiie cjiics- 
tion is now whether your house is prepared to send her before a jury. That 
is the question to be discussed, and you are not in a temper of mind, sir, to enable 
you to decide it impartially. The affair will ring from one end of Kngland and 
the United States to the other, and the execrations oP thousands who have as 
yet never heard of you will fall upon your name. You will find that there are 
two sides to the question. You will find that if the lady has a malignant ac- 
cuser, she has also indignant and powerful defenders. The world will say you 
might have been excusable not to release her, but you had no right to hurry 
her before the public with needless and brutal precipitation. They will g^y— 
and I will take care to tell them — that, overcome^ by^ your violent temper^ 
you insulted — you assaulted — a helpless young girl in your power, whose 
guilt had not been proved, and that, because I dragged you batik — -blind witll 
wrath, and burning with revenge — you dared to take upon yourself alone the 
whole responsibility of this outrage, which will bring punishment on you ami 
dis<^race on your house. They will say, Let no lady hereafter trust herself aoross 
the” threshold of Blake, Blanchard, and Co., where the watch is set and the 
trap laid for the unwary. They will say that Mr. Jennings is a foul calum- 
niator of woman as a sex— that he has charged the noble Uies of England with 
crime. They will judge whether the young girl could be guilt3r without the 
participation of her mother and myself, who, as you say, fled with her. The 
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cafle is one of mere carelessness, or we are three thieves. Go on, if you dare, 
without your partners. Your house will become infamous, and you — your- 
self — mark me, sir, shall not escape the chastisement you deserve !” 

He ceased, and the silence remained for awhile unbroken. ^ 

This appeal was not, on the part of Franklin, the mere result of passion 
and despair, altliough from both it received a strange power. It was a wise 
calculation that Jennings, who could not be reasoned or melted, might be 
terrified from his purpose till the arrival of his partners, before whom the matter 
might take a different turn. Hy happy inspiration Franklin had read the man 
aright, and he saw changes of countenance, as he proceeded, which gave bold- 
ness to his heart and fire to his lips. Jennings was a coward. He Wcas terror- 
stricken at the idea of acting on his “ sole responsibility” in an affair which 
seemed likely to be hotly contested. The blood curdled in his veins at the 
thought of the deadly enemies darkly hinted at, and the consequences clearly 
threatened. He saw Caroline was no common thief, and Franklin no c(miniou 
man. There were moments when he actually believed the fact really was as 
Franklin represented — and, thus quailing under the torrent of eloquence, to 
which the voice and manner gave something absolutely irresistible, half suffo- 
cated with rage and fear, ho said, with ill-assmned indifference, “ Oh ! very well, 
sir, very well. I will wait for my partners. Nothing shall be done rashly. 
Nothing fiom revengff. But the young lady shall not escaj)e. Mr. Williams, 
go and sec if Mr. Jilake or Mr. Blanchard has come in.” 

And thus at least more time was gained. 

Mr, Williams went out, and returned to say that Mr. Blake had not yet 
come in, but Mr. Blanchard had, and would join them immediately. 

The door opened, and the person in question entered. He was a young man 
of thirty, of unusually prepossessing exterior. A stream of ii(q)e shot through 
Franklin’s heart as he read his face. 

Mr. Blanchard seated himself gravely in the large chair wlii«di was abdicated 
in his favour by Jennings, who related to him the facts, respiictfully and eleariy, 
and called up the policemen and Mr. Williams in coufinnatiorh 

It is a bad case,” said Mr. Blanchard, “ Our duly is clear. Is there any- 
thing said in the defence ?” 

“Oh yes, there is a powerful defence!” replied Mr. Jennings with a sneer; 
“ the young lady took the lace, and kept it Iialf an hour, running away as fast as 
she could, /j?a she didut knotv she had it! ! ha! lia ! ha !” 

Mr. Blanchard shook his head. 

“Sir, may I speak said Franklin. 

“Speak,” returned ifcr. Blanchard, in a low voice. “If you have anything 
to say, 1 will hear it with the sincerest desire to find it of weight. But you 
have a difficult task before you. These occasions are extremely painful. The 
necessity of sending to prison a respectable young lady, as you represent this 
person to be, is harrowing indeed ; but private feelings must give way to higher 
congidenitions. I have a duty to perform — a duty to society — a duty to my 
partners — a duty to God !” 

“You have,” rejoined Franklin; “but if you properly examine your con- 
science, and ask light of Him who knows the truth, you will hear the voice of 
God himself warning you not to perform that duty prematurely, carelessly, or 
cruelly. I ask time. I offer references to prove that the person in question, 
from education, character, habits, opinions, religious principles, and her whole 
pure and artless life, is not and could not be intentionally guilty of the act in 
question, I request time to produce these references. My young coriqmuiqii 
took the lace in a m|flient of bewilderment — of absence of mind. She has just 
arrived in London— is dazzled and excited. If, sir, you have a sister, a 
daughter, a mother, a wife--rpicture her, after such a careless accident, gr.a8pe(l 
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by a policeman, dragged throufrli the streets, exposed to the eyes of the jesting 
riowd, the blackest construetioii put upon her action, shrinking before a magis- 
tral e, cast into prison, and (Jod knows what else ! — and all this because of an 
acd not in reality more' inexplicable than that of a man who walks oil* with a hat 
not his own, or another person’s umbrella— in a fit of forgetfulness.” 

Jennings leaned over and whispered something to Mr. lilanchard. 

“ It is ([uite probald c?,” said Mr. illancluird, “ that you believe her innocent, 
but the various and glaring circumstances do not permit me to be of your 
opinion. The expressive (light, the intervening time, long enough to discover a 
mistake merely aecideiital, the bribe of ofoO — iio, no, it is impossible,” said he, 
rising; “1 am sorry f)r you, sir, but this matter rests no longer with me. The 
prisoner must be removed.” 

“ What I ask,” said Franklin, “ is not her release. It is only time to make 
you acapiainted with the proofs of vvhieh the ca&e is suscej)tible. The ‘prisoner,* 
as you call her, is as iniuxieut as the snow yet unfallen irom heaven. I do not 
ask you to saeriliee what you fancy your duty, I ask you only to i)aiisc ere you 
execute it. I recpiest, ere you thrust a shrinking girl as a sus[)ceted tliief Indore 
iho pu))lie, that you more carefully examine lier .side of the question. Her 
bank(!rs, the* Messrs. Haring, will aiLswer for her j)resence whenever you desire. 
My baidcer will aiisw('r for her. The American .Minister will satisfy you of tlie 
strong iin})ro])ricty of any other prot;eeding. Oh! sir, in tke name of a motlu‘r’s 
breaking heart --in the name of sweet girlish innoeene.e — in the name of God, 
believe what 1 .sjiy! If you err, err ou the side of mercy. Think, wh»*n you lay 
your head this night on your pillow, the day has not been lost, for it w.is markt'd 
by aji ael of mercy. Tliink, when on your <lea(h-bed you plead at tlie throne of 
(iO(i, he has said, ‘ Hhissed are the mereiful, for they shall reeeivt; unu’cy.* II’, 
she really had committed the offence, I should not fear to ask you i’or mercy uu 
her young head — he,r inexperienced life. Our Divine Master granted mercy 
even to the guilty. Will you refuse it then to this trembling and innocent girl, 
i’ur wliosc guileless intention in this terrible accident I answer before God anil 
man, and with my life and soul. Come here, Mis.s Clilford! Take, off your 
veil. Tell Mr. lilaueliard, in the simple language of’ truth, how this incident 
took place.” 

“Yes, eonn? here, my young friend,” said Mr. Hlanchard, “ and tell me how 
this sad mislake arose.” 

Ik'ihaps it was Franklin’s eloipionce, perhaps it was Caroline’s appearance, 
jierhaps it was both, which drew the silent tear from Mr. Jllanehard’s eyes, and 
those two .significant words fnau his lips. Hut oh! to Franklin’s stud, wrought 
up almost to despair — almost to madness, they were rafAur(‘, they were eoslasy, 
they were like the first streak of golden sky whieli auiiouui'es to the hall- 
wrecked sailor that the temj>est is over. 

“ Sj)eak, my dear young lady,” said Mr. Blanchard ; “ do not tremble so — 
you have nothing to fear from me !” 

“I left the door,” said Caroline, in a low voice, “ without krmwing 1 had- the 
lace. A gentleman ran against me and knocked it out of my liand. He picited^ 
it up. I then saw what I had done. I exclaimed, ‘Mamina, let us go back !^ 
— but mamma had gone on — I was alone — two men seized me and ami 

She covered her face with her hand.s, and sank into the chair. 

“Hut, so far from coming back,” said Mr. Jennings piercing voice, “you 
were walking rM[)idly away.” 

“ No,” said C’aroline. 

“ Hut I say yes !” screamed Jennings. “ Mr. Williams, was not the young 
woman walking rapidly away V” 

“ She had been walking rapidly,” said Mr. Williams ; “ but when we came 
up she was, as she says, standing still, looking at the lace. It is also true that 
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an old ^ontlcman ran against Iier, knocked the lace out of her hand» and plcke<l 
it up again. That 1 saw from tlie distance.’’ 

“ Mark you,” excdaiined kVanklin, “how each small feature of her story is 
confirmed ” 

“Jhit you left our door,” exclaimed Mr. Jennings, “at a furious pace.” 
“That I can explain to your satisfaction,” said Franklin. “We were 
engaged to call upon a lady, Mrs. Porter, No, — , F^ortland Place, at half- 
past two. This Mrs. Porter herself can testify. Wi^ left your door too 
late, and walked rapidly to keep our appointment. You can ascertain irom 
yonr clerks at what hour we left.” 

“ It was Just haU-past two,” said l\Ir. Williams. “ I looki'd at the clock.” 
“Mark!” cried Franklin, with an air of triunijili. 

“Upon my word, Mr. Jennings,” said Mr. IJlanchard, “ we have been too 
hasty ” 

At this moment the door opened, and another jierson ent(U'ed. 

“ Just in time,” muMered Air. Jennings. 

It was Mr. Flake, chieC partner in the lirm of Blake, Blanchard, and C’o. 
He was a venerable old gentleman, of an agreeable person, with a certain dig- 
nity which well became his snow-white hair, but through whidi, on the present 
occasion, appeared a settled tirmness, almost a stei uness, boiling no good. 

“You have come in time,” said Jennings. “ Do you know what is going 
on here?” 

“ I do. The facts have been related to nu',.” 

“ And the famous def'iice y” added Jennings, witli one of his worst sneers, 
“ do you know that also ?” 

“1 do. It is a deal’ case. There is but one course for us.” 

“ And yet,” cried Jennings, “Mr. Blancliard lias bemi thinking it will not do 
to send so res[)(‘ctable a young lady to pri^on. But I say you will not have a 
case in forty years so ])ropcr to make a wholesome example of. Jf you let this 
one go, whom can you ])unish Precautions were usel<‘>s, if thieves can commit 
their depredations under our very noses with im])unilv.” 

“I am ol‘ yonr opinion,” said Ai". Jilake. “The olKmce is of avei’y aggra- 
vated description ; ami I deem it absolutely necessary to send the <lelimpient 
befoic a magistrate to be punished as she deserves.” 

“1 have explained ,” said Franklin. 

Blit while he commenced once more his agonising task, Mr. Jennings took 
Mr. Blake aside, and whispered to him some minutes vehemently, I'k-anklin 
attempted to speak again. 

“ J will hear no explanations,” said the old gentleman. “ No argiinienl — no 
character — no references can prevail against so wicked a felon y so clearly prov(‘d. 
The youth, condition in life, and education of the pcTson, only render the crime 
more detestable, and the necessity for a terribh* c-xample more unavoidable. 
Your own good sense should have taught you, sir, tliat threats are here out of 
place, and violence can only make matters worse. J have solemnly vowed that 
I would meet the first case with the utmost rigour of the law. I am determin- 
ed to prosecute. Where is the prisoner ? Police-men, take her into custody.” 
“But,” cried Franklin. 

“ I will hear no more,” said Mr. Blake, coldly and firmly. “ Mr. Jennings, who 

has gone over the case with the utmost attention, is thonmghly convinced ” 

“ Thoroughly !” said Mr. Jennings. 

Franklin s brain whirled in wild despair. He clasped his hands — lie conjur- 
ed the mild, mistaken man, whose slightest word could save Caroline from 
destruction. 

“ Mercy ! I only ask one day.” 

“ Young man, you plead in vain! Ask mercy ol‘ God, but not of 
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“■ Then listen, lieart of stone !” cried Franklin, “ and hear nij final words. 
VoTi are old. Your head i.s white ; your feet are already in the ^ruve. Voil 
will, ere huie^, be called before your Maker — yuursi‘!f a trendjliiif^ sup[)liant for 
iiH'rey. Il, with eold-blooded, stuj)id ob^tinaey, in (he face of my warning, you 
drair ibis innoecut and morh'st girl prematurely into a police ofiiee- -jjt a bar 
toi- (u’iininal.s — to stand a ^f)eelaele ii)r tlie public, amid roblnM’H and mur- 
dererw, and lo run the fearful chances oj’ the law, I .sohunnly 'warn von, old 
man, you will have inuov'ent blood on your cojiscieiiee — you will call down 
(iod's curse upon your head,” 

“ Wluit can I do said Mr. Blake, ovcrwlicbucd by his irresistible 
cariu‘stness. 

^ “ Toil can do unto others as you would have them do uuto you --you can 
giv(‘ us time foi yuoof and yourself for refleetion. You ean supjxjse it wuis 
your own daughter in her ydace. You can examine more caridully. You can 
luaeik from the leading-strings of that malignant Mr. treiiniiigs. You can consult 
with ]\Ir. Blaiu hard, a man of reason and feeling, who (lisaj)prnvcs _)our 
sev(‘rity. You can wait to satisfy yourstdf that this young lady is distingui.sh- 
ed lor a stainless (;hara(iter, a pure life, strict religious principles, huTid)!e fiitli 
in (iod, and hahitual communion with him. You can judge for yourself 
whether this is a ease oi' inoitniiiduta — whether a ])erson thus distiuguisluMi i*ould 
be guilty (d‘ intmitiorial purloiijing. Sir, oe.ular demoiistral iuii weighs nothnnx 
against sueh u eliara<!ter. You can ask yourself mure disyiassioiiately whether 
it b(.‘ not a possibility — a very natural one — for an absent-mimhn] person 
to commit sneh an act meebajiically and ulleon>tdou^ly. You can lieai her 
artless story from Jier owu liyis, and candidly consider if it w/my tud be the. 
truth.” 

Carried away by h^'ranklin’s eloquent velicmenee, Mr. Blake ilid look. 
Caroline had risen. The last syiark of earthly hope had Ihal. SIh‘ stood, with- 
out gesture or tear. It seem(‘d as if death had already laiil his icy luind ujmn 
Iier, only her e^i's were lifti'd above, whih' slie breathed a sihmt y)ray(‘r to Him 
whose mighty hand can raise the trusting heart in one instant liom the lowest 
deyiths oftlespair, 

“ Ha ! Wliat ! Cod bb‘ss my soul !” suddeidy ejacuhiteil the. old gentleman, 
in great astonislmunit. “ What do 1 see ! IMy dearest, sweetest young lady f 

Mr. Blanchard ! Mr. Jennings ! Mr. Williams ” 

Caroline gazi'd at him a moment, uttered a shriek which thrilled fo evi'ry 
lieart with an electric shock, cried, “ Oh, sir, save me — ij(m can save me I" ami 
fell insensihlo into the arms of Franklin. 

“ ]*oliceinen ! olf witli you!” cried Mr. Blake, with tc^irs in his eyes. “ Mr. 
dennings, you are a fool ! I an.swer with my lile for this young lady. I ran 
against her in the street. I yiicked up the lace, and saw her look oi‘ .istoni.sh- 
ment and hoiTor ; and heard her exclaim, ‘ JJam/iin, Irl us go hark (Urrethf r 
Co, yiroclaiin to every one in the establisjiment that she is innocent. AYe are 
Ihe guilty y>a,rty, and irr are at her mercy !” 

To termiiiab- the exciting scene, Franklin jiropi^sed to return hoim\ iA 
coaeh Wiis called. Caroline had revived, and her feelings fortunately found 
vent in tears. She wcjit bitterly on her mother’s bosom, who gave it back 
with interest. But lii the midst of their joy, not one of the three forgot to 
offer up their secret, thankful yirayer to that overruling Trovnienee whose 
watchful mercy had rescued them from a fate too horrible lor iinaginaliim. 
Franklin could scarcely wait till they walked to the coach. He wished to 
— to diag Caroline away. He shifted his position continually, witliout 
apparent cans at hist shook hands with his companions, saying he would follow 
the coach, as lie wanted air and exercise. 

They soon arrived home, where Caroline, in a high state of excitement, wa.^ 
ordered to bed by a pliysieian ; but, after soothing medicines had calmed eertuin 
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hysterical syni{)toms, she fell into a (loop sleep, which the doctor said was worili 
more tluin nil the apothecaries could compound. In fact, she did not awake till 
late next inorniiif^, and in a day or two was coniy)aralively restored. 

Jlut pool Franklin had pfone home in a ra^injir ffver, which increased durlnff 
thi; ni^ht to delirium. His ravines were of mairistrates, the jeering crowd, 
duiijLrcons, (duiins, and tlie convict-ship. Then Ik* was at tlie penal settlement. 
He heard the iri^htful oaths, obscene jests, and hl.isidieinous laughter of the 
convicts. Aiuon*^ them he beheld Ciiroliiie Clillord, hnii^gard and in ra^s — now 
toiliiijr at her task — now sliilckin^ beneath the bloody iasli — and he seemed to 
jrrasp the throat of Jenninojs, and iinjdored him 1o stay his hellish hainl. 

More than a month passed bclore he was sutncienlly recovere«l to leave his 
room. Fvery day Mrs. Clifford had vdsited him, and watched ov(*r him with a 
mother’s love. Every day thecarriaL^e of Mr. Elake brouLdit tlie old ^(‘ntlcinan 
to the bedside of the po(U’ invalid, where lie listened to the ravin^^s of his dlstnib- 
ed imagination, and slmddcred to think of what horrors — Init for a providential 
coincidence —lie might have added to the history of human woe. 

At length Mr. Franklin was allowed to take a drive. It is staircely neces- 
sary to say that he called on the ladies. Mrs. Clilford, })r(‘\ ioiisly appi iscd oi' 
his intended visit, at the sound of (he bell, accidentally rcmembtTed that she 
had left her scissors up stairs. So Franklin found Caroline ahmi*. 

“ You are very, very pale,” cried the greatly agitated girl, her eyes tilling 
with good, honest tears, as she gave him her hand. 

He rai.sed it to his lips. 

I beg your pardon, Miss ClitTord.” 

But, like Beatrice, she seemed to hold it there figaln with ii fervour whii'li 
even the inode.st Franklin could flot wholly misumlersl and. 

“ I owe you more than my life,” cried Caroline, with such a look as she had 
never bestowed u])on him before. 

“ And yet,” cried Franklin, “you fraudulently withhold fiom me the only 
])ayinent in your power.” 

“ Nonsense, what payment ?” (‘ried she, blushing (lee])ly. 

“ Your dear self!” answered i^’ranklin, in a timid >’()ic(*. 

“ Then you must collect your debt, as other hard-hearted creditors do —by 
force.” 

“ In that case,” r(*joined Franklin, with a boldness which astonished himself, 
“ an execution must issue, and proceedings eommeiic.e directly.” 

Mrs. Clifford, having found her scissors, just then enterial the room, but not 
before tin* ardent lawyer had performed the threatened duty, not ijuite so har- 
rowing a one as that attem])ted by Mr. Jennings, though it led to the same 
result, viz., she was obviously transported^ and, as ii turned out— 
for Itfr. 

Nor is this all. Old Mr. Blake had learned how the land lay from ]\Irs. 
Clilford, and he resolved to make the young people reparaliou. He owed it 
to them in all conscience. They were married in about .six weeks ; and when the 
ceremony was over, a parcel was brought in, directed “ To Mrs, Fninkltn wU/i 
the compliments of 3fessrs. Blake, Blanchard and Co.," which on Ixfmg o]>cncd 
was found to contain a superb Cashmere shawl — thirty yards of the XFJ 
lace, and a neat mahogany box, with a coronet of diamonds for the young 
criminal. 

Wc will not go into the history of the ladies’ objections to accept these costly 
tcstlmoTiials, Mr. Blake pleaded almost as elociuently as Franklin had done, 
till at last I'Vanklin’s) scruples were overcome. 

Some years afterwards, when Mr. and Mrs. Franklin had returnc<l to New 
York, and while the fond wife and happy mother was one day engaged in 
uTvangiug a highly ornamented and curious little cap, her busbaiul entered 
with a loiter, and read follows : — 
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To Mbs. Carolini: Franklin, 

London Feh. ]0, 184 — - 

Madam, — I t lins bocoiiic iny duty to inform you that, by the will of the 
I'lb" Mr. BIak(‘, of tlu‘ linn of Blake, Blanchard, and Co., you have become 
<‘n1ith‘d to his ])lessinL^ and a Iciiacy of .£2o00 sterling, which, upon jn'ovin/j; 
>oiir idonlity, you can (‘illo'r draw lor on me at thirty days, or liave nunitled 
in any otlier way you desire. 

I Ijave the honour to lie, madam, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

John Lor'Ki.KY, 

S. h\ Solicitor, No, — , Russell S(]uare. 

Fiiwilf/ Jlondd^ fo7' March. 


VII.— rOETltY. 

A SONG. — Time, Afloat. 

I’m in love ! I'm in love ! 

Oh liow har<l is my late! * 
i\ly love's unregarded, 

And ho])eless my state. 

'fht' one I adore 

Is re^aidless of me — 

I’m in love ! I’m in love ! 

And the loved one is free. 

lie knows not the feelings, 
lie heeds not the sighs 
1 so fro(]uently breathe 
As 1 gaze in Ihose eyes, 
'riiough praised for politeness, 
He’s not so to me. 

Till in love ! I’m in love ! 

And the loved one is free. 

’^"our sympathy fair ones, 

I earneslly crave — 

I’m to passion a victim, 

To Cupid a slave. 

Then pity my case 

I'or the need you must see — 
I’m in love ! I’m in love ! 

And the loved one is free. 

J^end, lend me your aid, 
d'o invent for the lieart 
A shield lo protect it 
From Cupid’s tierce dart. 

To escai)e from his chains 
Oh ! how glad should I be 
Since my love is in vain 
Whilst the loved one is free. 


Family IIcndd.'\ 
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Poetry. 


THE SUPPLIANT. 

She kneels ! that maiden kneelcth now 
Low on the marble floor ; 

Her hands are clasp’d, and raised her brow, 

The holy cross before ; 

While heavenward her kindling eye 
Turns in appealing extacy. 

Those tears in trickling course alone 
Show that the figure is not stone. 

Yet as the light streams from afar, 

Emblazoning the pile 
The 'scutcheon’d niche the fretted bar. 

The long and pillar’d aisle — 

You suppliant fair one well might deem 
The creature of some waking dream ; 

So well that seraph face and mien 
Accord with the surrounding scene. 

Can she or fear or anguish know. 

Or sin or sorrow share, 

That accents tremulous and low, 

Come breathing forth in prayer ? 

No ; such are not the tears of woe ; 

Such pearls did ne’er in sadness flow ; 

And what but hope could thus illume 
The radiant eye, the cheek of bloom 

A name is on her lip unspoken — 

“ Oh ! shield him heav'n above !’’ 

A spell is on her heart, unbroken — 

The blessedness of love. 

And hallowed ever be the prayer 
That has anoth€r\s weal its care ; 

And blessM the spirit whence proceeds 
A word that for another pleads ! D. 

Family Herald.^ 


THE COMPOSITION OF LOVE. 

Cupid once took a golden bowl. 

And having turn’d it upside down, 

He put in it a burning coal. 

And then a smile, and then a frown ; 

He added countless lots of kisses, 

Several woes and several blisses ; 

Dubious words, and lips perplex’d — 

Half a hundred vows came next. 

To be all register’d above ; 

And then he call’d the mixture — love ! 

Ibid,-] 
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A LOVE SONG. 

Love you for your beauty ? 

Then love not me ! 

The sun, golden-haired, 

Is fairer to see ! 

Love you for youth ? 

Then love not me ! 

The spring cometh yearly, 

In youthful glee. 

Love you for riches ? 

Then love not me ! 

Love the bright pearls 
In the deep blue sea. 

Love you for love ? 

Oh ! then love me ! 

Love me as I will love 
Evermore thee. 

(From the German of Ihickerf. ) — ]bi<t. 


WILLIAM THOM, 

The Weaver Poet 

Before he bade a final adieu to England he penned the following verses, 
then turned his * watery ee and footsteps to hts ‘ ain bonny North' : 

FAREWELL TO LONDON. 

I’m sick o’ this Babel, sac heartless an’ cauld — 

It’s din winna suit wi’ my nature ava ; 

We canna graff branches when wither’d an’ auld— 

It’s time gentle friends, I were toddlin’ awa. 

I fain would be hame — I would fain be alone — 

In my cottar house, trampling my treddles again ! 

I’m no made for mingling in fashion’s guy thrang— 

I’m out o’ my element acting the part ; 

For better I lo’e to be crooning a sang 

By the blithe chimley check wi’ the friends o my heart— 

Whiles blawing a cloud, an’ whiles blawing a note, 

As the cutty or flute comes first in my thought. 

I’ll na be a lion for ennuied rank — 

I winna be trotted, or roar any more ; 

I scorn Mr. Pelf as he rolls to his bank — 

The weaver is sterling and proud at the core. 

My thoughts are my ain — I can beck not, nor boo — 

Duke supple may cringe ; but the weaver is true. 
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Poetry, 


I ne’er sec the sun in this dull foggy toun, 

Though I whiles get a glympsc the calm leddy meen* — 
Bless, bless her sweet face, blinKiu* couthily douii 
On my ain canny, ain bonny, dear Aberdeen. 

O, when shall I greet thee, — again shall I see 
Thy soft light reflected in clear flowing Dee ? 

Farewell to thee Caudle ! and weel may ye thrive 
Who raised me to fame with a dash o’ thy ])cn ; 

A better mate to thee when next thou shalt wive 
A blessing be aye on thy but an’ thy ben ! 

Trae auld Aristarchus to Jeffrey the cute 
Come shew me the critic can staun* in thy boot ! 

Success to thee Caudle ! success to the crew 
Hound Punch’s guffawing but sovereign board ! 

Determined that all shall have fairly their due — 

Now raising a weaver, now roasting a Lord, 

Now snubbing a Jenkins — now higher they go, 

To clatter a steeniet at Albert’s chapeau. 

And Bfrewell Knochespock, my patron and chief — 

Moecenas, Glencairn, and father to me; 

My heartstrings may crack, but I’ll get nae relief 
Till the tears fa’ in showers on the banks o’ the Dee. 

What pillow sae soft that can lull to repose 

As the green velvet banks where my dear river flows ? 

Then, hyne,j: o’er the water, for now I'm awa’, 

To breathe caller air by my Ury again ; 

Though Jeanie nae langer can answer my ca’ 

T pant for my hamc — I am weary an’ fain’. 

Come rouse ye, my merry men ! bend ye the sail 
All’ let us awa’ on the wings o’ the gale ! 

And before he bade a last farewell to his harp, he thrilled it with the follow- 
ing sympathetic song, and then laid it down for ever : 

A SONG ON THE DWELLERS IN DEAN VALE. 

Whild* we laugh and sing in this happy ring 
With a bright and brotherly glee, 

May we never forget that the sun has set 
On the homes of misery. 

For, oh! it may be that this chill night wind 
‘ Sweeps round some firelcss hearth ; 

Freezing the heart of the homeless one 
With never a friend on earth. 

I’hen aye as we sing may we closer cling 
In our bright and brotherly glee ; 

Yet never forget that the sun may set 
On the homes of misery. 


* Leddy meen, means Lady Moon, f Stone. 
t Haste. 



To Mary. 
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Man was not made for the world alonei 
The world was lent to man ; 

'Tis a debt we owe to heaven you know ; 

Then pay it, as well as you can. 

Now winter rides mad in his carriage of snow, 

With his pelting rain and his hail ; 

May it never be said that hunger and wo 
Held abiding in bonny Dean Vale. 

Then aye as we sing may we closer cling 
In our bright and brotherly glee ; 

And never forget that the sun may set 
On the homes of misery. 

His poetry is full of beauty and pathos ; it is smooth as a glassy stream, and 
as pure as dew. The following to our mind, is an exquisitely sweet song, lull 
of truth and tenderness : 


TO MARY. 

Oh, M^ ! when you think of me, 

Let pity hae its share, love ; * 

Though others mock my misery, 

Do you in mercy spare, love ! 

My heart, oh, Mary I own’d but thee, . 

And sought for thine so fervently ; 

The saddest tear e’er wet my e’ee, , 

Ye ken what brocht it there, love. 

Oh, lookna wi’ that witching look 
That wiled my peace awa, love 1 
An’ dinna let me hear you 
It tears my heart in twa, lovel 

Resume the frown ye wont to wear, 

Nor shed the un wailing tear ; 

The hour of doom is drawing near, 

An’ welcome be its ca’, love ! 

How could he hide a thought sac kind, 

Beneath sae cauld a brow, love 
The broken heart it winna bind 
Wf gowden bauduge now, love. 

No Mary I maA yon reckless shower ! 

It hung aloof in scorching hour, 

An’ helps nae now the feckless flower 
That sinks beneath its flow, love. 

Hogg's Weekly Instructor^ May,] 
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VIII.—CHESS. 


Notices. — 1. The best Chess players in Europe in the following coun- 
tries are ; — Russia^ M. Petroff, and Major Jaeweisch, both writers on the 
game ; in Hungary, M. Szen, Lowenthall, and Grimm ; and in Germany, 
M. V. der Laza, Hanstein, and Mayet. 

2. The celebrated match between London and Edinburgh began in 
1824, and occupied about four years in playing. 

3. A new Chess Book has appeared in America, called “Chess for the 
Winter Evenings,” edited by a Mr. Agnel, or Agnew (?) 

4. The editor of the Chess in the ‘Illustrated News,’ says, “ The no- 
tion that Des Chapelles, or any other player of the old French School, could 
give odds to the best English player of this day, is mere absurdity ; so 
much has the knowledge of the game progressed within the last ten years, 
it is much more reasonable to suppose that the old school in an encounter 
with the new would have to accept odds rather than give them. — lUush'ut- 
ed News for May. 


Solutions. 


We are indebted to the * Illustrated News* for the following Enigma 
292 (see No. 6, P. M.) 

White. Black. 


1 . K to K B .5 (double ch) 

2. Q to K B Sqr (a masterly cou]) 
de repos) 

3. Q to K R 3 (ch) 

4. Kt to K B 2 (mate) 


K to his Kt 5 
Any move he can 

K takes Q 


to, Enigma No. 301 (see No. 6 P. M.) 


White. 

1. PtoQKt5(ch) 

2. R to Q 5 (ch) 

3. B to Q R 4 


Black. 

K to Q 6 or (a) 

K to B 5 

Black must now either play the 


Pawn or take the Book ; and in the first case the B mates at Q 4 ; and 
in the other the B mates at Q Kt 3. 


I 'White. 

(A)l 

2. B to Q 5 

3. B mates 


Black. 
P to Q 3 (b) 

K takes B 


(B) 1. PtoQ4 

2. B takes P K takes B. 

3. B mates 

Both the above Enigmas have excited much attention in the Chess 
circles home, and are considered "as most mstructive and ingenious 
pieces of Chess strategy.” * 
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Solution to Problem No. 3 (in our last.) 


White. 


1. 

Q 

R 

to 

B 8 (ch) 

R 

takes R 

2. 

K 

B 

to 

K G (ch) 

B 

takes B 

3. 

K 

R 

to 

his 8 (ch) 

K 

takes R 

4. 

Q 

to 

K 

’s R 5 (ch) 

K 

to Kt 

5. 

Q 

to 

R 

7 (mates) 




Black. 


to Problem No. 4 (in the same.) 

White, 

Black. 

1 . R takes Kt (ch) 

P takes R 

2. K Kt to K B 7 

K P 1 

3. K B to K R 

K P 1 

4. K Kt to Q 6 1 

K P 1 

:>. K Kt to Q B 4 

K P 1 

6. Q P takes P (mate) | 



to Problem No. 221 of* Illustrated News* by Herr Kling (iti the same.) 


White. 

1. KtoQB4 

2. Q to K B 5 (cli) 

3. Q to K B Sqr (ch) 

4. Q to her 3d (mate) 


Black. 

K to B 7 or (a) 

K moves 
K moves 


or (a) 

2. Q to Q R 6 (ch) 

3. K to Q 4 

4. Q to her 3d (mate) 


K to R 7 or 8 
K to Kt Square 
K to B 7 


The Chess Chronicle appears very dilatory in giving solutions, the follow- 
ing is the only one that has yet appeared. 

Solution to Problem No. 12 by McGr — y (in No. 4 P. M ) 


White. 

1. QP takes P(ch) 

2. Kt to Q (ch) 

3« B to Q B 6 (ch) 

4. P takes R becoming a Bishop 
(mate) 


Black. 
K to K (best) 
KtoQ2 
R takes Kt 
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PBQ6LEM8. 


Ne. 223 , *T Hwm Kmno, from •IBrnttrated Newt.’ 

Whit*. Blace. 

KatKBS ' KatKKtS 

SfttQ6 BatKSqr 

B At Q B 3 Ps «t Q 2 and K Kt 3 

Pat'K 2 

I« tAia « Jdmirable Stratagem” White playt and matea in three movea. 


Whitb. 
Km^m own Sqr 
QoiiQB7 
B on K B 8 

Ps at K 2 Q 3 and K B 3 


No- 224, by Heer Kli-litG. 


Black* 

KonK6 
Q on K B 7 
R on K 4 

Ps at K 2 and K B 4 


White to play and mate in six movea. 


No. 26, by McG — if. 

^ Chess Chronicle. 

White. t Black. 

KatQBS iKatK4 

B at Q Kt 2 
Xta at K 6 and R B 6 
Pa at Q B 3; K B 2^ K Kt 5 

If^ite to play and mate in five moves. 


(Vo. 30, by C. Stanley, Esa., Brighton Chess Club.) 

Wf* - ■ - j "O— ^ 


■Wkit*. 

K at Kt 6 

B at Q Q 7 
Bs at K B 1 & 6 
Ps at 9 2 ^ Kt 3 
And d d i 

White to an^ mote in four movea. 


Black. 

RatKS 

Pa at.K 2 Q 2 3 4 
K Kt 3 & Q B 6 


Kathiaa%! 

Q at K » « 

B at K Kt 3 
P at Q B 2 


1 ^' SatBirnFfc Cttnaa Chkowicle. 

1 iftCl, If Mr. KfiiHfl. 

BUiOK. 

K«tKB8 


Qid|B7 
B at K : 


B8 
B at Q B 2 

PfatQBdaiidKRt; 


White foreee kfaei to eheekmate him tn thirteen movea. 



PftosL£M 5 ay MooasMEi Wak/s^u. 



fVhA/e. f*- *//« iJt first r>iin.ie^ut. fnci.'^s' hif 0 P 

PaoBLEM /V^6 BY M’^ M.H . 
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Enigmas from the * Illustrated News .^ 
No. 304, by H B B of Lynn. 


K at Q B 7 
Q at Q B 2 
B at Q 6 


White. 


KatQ4 

White playing^ engages ta mate in sis moves. 


Black. 


White. 
K at K Kt 5 
11 at Q B 7 
B at K B 8 


No, 305. — ^By C. Stanley, Esa. 
Black. 

K at his 4 
Ps at K B 2 
K 3 Q 2 and 4 and 5 


White- 
B at Q B 2 
Ps at K B 6 K ? 
and Q dd 


White to play and mate in four moves. 


No. 308. — By Mr. Horwitz. 

White. | Bkack. 

K at Q 2 K at Q B 5 

Bb at K B 3 and .5 | 

White to play and mate in three moves* 

No. 1, — By Moonshee Waris Ali. 


White. 

K at his 1th 

Ps at 9 Kt 2 and K 5 


Black. 

K at his 3d 

Fs at Q B 3 tod Q Kt 4 


White to checkmate in five moves. 
No. 2. — By the Same. 


Black. 
K at Q B Sqr 


White. 

K at Q Kt 6 

Kt at K 7 I P at K R 5 

Kt at K R 3 

White to cheekmnie in six moves^ sdutions in our nes^t 


IX.-a)RAMA. 

The readers of Sir Walter Scott’s mcmoiia will not have f^^otten the 
hearty enjovment which the novelist took in the peraltlfBiatiloili rf* Bailie 
Nicol Janie, by Mr. Mackay, when Rob Bov was ftnat'^j^daoed for the 
Edinburgh stage,— nor the quaint letter which Jede^iitl OMAhptham 
addressed to the actor on the occasion of hit beneiH. hudosing a M note in 
sign of approval. The Baillie is no more : Mr. IHMuy.having the other 
day retired from the stage at Edinburgh. On the qeeaakm a teaUmonud 
was presented to him; and the actor in a valedictoiy speech, referred 
with cordial and creditable eratitude to the patronage of the Great 
Unknown as the cause of all his subsequent ptofbssioniil popularity.— 
AtAetusum for Matt. 
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Drama, 


A CommediMa at the Haymarket , — A Commediatta, translated from 
the French by M. Bourcicault, and entitled ‘ Confidence’ was produced 
on Tuesday. It is a very slight affair with a social moral, showing how 
very good it is for married people to place confidence in one another. 
Mr. Webster, as Mr, Gresham^ the amiable husband, and Mr. Roger, as 
Mr, Congreve, the unamiable husband, were fairly matched. There are, 
besides two gentlemen with the same Christian name, Mr. Arthur St. Legcr 
(Mr. Howe) and Mr. A rtlnir William (Mr. H. Vandenhoff) — both pursuing 
other men’s wives. Sucli are the elements ; but the piece were it not for 
the elegance of its dialogue, would scarcely merit attention. — Ibid. 


Lucretia ; a Tragedy in five Acts, and, in Verse, Translated from, the 
celebrated Play of Monsieur Ponsard, Svo , — This is a close and at the 
same time a spirited translation in verse of a dramatic piece which, from 
the number of political phrases it contains that might be applied to the 
doings and feelings of the present time, or at least which were so applied, 
has excited great attention in France. The author was tlie literary friend 
and disciple of Lamartine. The tragedy of Lucretia was first brought out 
at the Adcon, in Paris, on the 22d April, 1H43 ; hut it has been reproduced 
on the stage of Paris within the last eventfid days, and produced a greater 
effect on the audience than even at its first appearance. The passage, 
which is alluded to in a recent report in the Times newspaper, as having 
excited especially the acclamations of the audience, stands thus in the 
translation before us : 


Bru . — Ere they destroy or change Rome’s present state, 

First they should know how they would renovate, 

Should we expel the Tarquins, in their place, 

Shall we exalt the senate populace ? 

Or shall we give another king his bout ? 

Whom shall we choose ? 

Va,l , — For Brutus all will shout. 

Bru . — Far nobler objects have 1 to attain, 

Solid prosperity, in Rome, shall reign. 

Read well my projects now , and learn, my friend. 

Vengeance should never be the patriot’s end ! 

Now is the time when every one should know, 

What post to fill, whene’er we strike the blow, 

If that my prajrer be heard, no mortal hand 
Shall hold again a sceptre in tliis land.” 

The following is another passage, especially applicable to recent events. 

“ VaL — Then would' st thou govern hy the multitude ? 

Brn , — That would but change our mode of servitude ! 

The mob is ever fickle, passion blind, 

And led by faction, an’ thou’dst rule mankind ! 

Pour oil of adulation on the mass, 

Vour griin, their suffrages, (tho’ brief alas !) 



MisceJianea, 
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For new ambitions, budding into life. 

Grasping for power renew the bloody strife ; 

No, let our Senators their office hold, 
liCave our Piitrieians to amass their gold ; 

But let us elevate above them all, 

Men whom the peojde shall defenders call. 

In short, 1 wish to change but this one tiling, 
ni leave all standing, save the name of king !” 

Some lines in the following passage are also said to have been applied to 
real events : 

Brv . — AVhat matters that? Ilis absence hence lioots nought : 
llis camp’s the spot, for us, with danger fraught : 

Should he return and bring his numerous host, 

The work of years iu one short moment lost. 

Even ill Rome the rahhle pay liim court, 

And view the Senate as their lawful sport, 

These base Plebeians glory iu our wrongs, 

Wbich furnish gossip to their idle throngs. 

And, to imseat the magnates of the land. 

The peo})le ever lend a willing hand. 

And aid (he tyrant who provides them spoil 
On which they hatten without too much toil, 

Nor will they eaiil at his bloody lust. 

Until beneath their noses he shall trust 

llis inurd’rous onslaught, let him strike one Idow, 

Stir up their puddled blood: make tliem his foe : 

Ijet him assail their order, they will rise 
And driv’n by fear, commence hostilities! 

'Phe despot yet some odious stretch will make. 

All ranks will fraternise the throne to shake.” — Lit. Uaz.for Jpril. 


X.— MISCELLANEA. 

Mr. J. A. Ballautyne’s Library was sold in Edinburgh lately. The 
manuscript of the Black Dirarf brought 28 guuieas ; Sir Waller’s jiroofs 
of his Life of Napoleon, in 9 volumes, was sold for 15 guineas; and 12 
volumes of proofs of the Waverley Novels fetched 41 guineas. — Jtiug, 
May 24. 

It is rumonrecl at Berlin that the Countess llossi (Sontag) has some 
thoughts of again appearing before the public. All eyes that see her are 
witness that time has hut little affected her personal grace; while the 
select few, who have been permitted to hear her sing, affirm, that her 
exquisite voice 1ms not ordy retained all its flexibility and sweetness, but 
has increased in strength and volume. The intention of this lady to 
appear before the public is attributed to the losses sustained by her hus- 
band. Ilowever much the world may regret the cause, they will not fail 
to hail most enthusiastically the result. — Ibid. 
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Miscellanea, 


An ingenious mechanic of Manchester (Mr. A. Farrie) has invented a 
travelling machine, worked by the driver with apparently little cost of 
muscular exertion. The machine weighs 8 cwt., has no cranks, and has 
been worked by one man up an incline of three inches in the yard while 
carrying twelve persons. — Ibid, 


The new works of art now exhibiting at the Royal Academy and in five 
other institutions make a total of 4,023. Besides these at least 1,500 
have been returned to the artists either for want of merit on the one side, 
or of room on the other. — Ibid, 

It is said that by and bye the citizens of Glasgow will be assessed from 
15,000 to 18,000^ to defray the expeuces incurred on the disgraceful 6th 
of March : and yet a single gold watch found in the boot of a thief, some 
cheeses, some hams, and a few guns and pistols, are all the booty retrieved 
by the officers of justice. — Ibid. 

A fat little man, who had taken his seat on Tuesday near the counsel in 
the Vice Chancellors Court, suddenly started up, and throwing down his 
card before his Honors, shouted out, ‘‘ The Charter and no surrender !” 
and bolted. Much laughter was excited by this outburst of political feeb 
in^.^AtlaSi June 7. 


In Cork,” said O’Connell, “I remember the crier trying to disperse 
the crowd by exclaiming, ' All ye blackguards that isn’t lawyers quit the 
CQOxOr^—lbid. 

A Dumfries paper narrates a fierce and deadly combat between a hen 
and a rat, which ended in the triumph of the biped and ^he death of the 
quadruped. — Ibid, 


The Expedition in search of Sir John Franklin, 

The Portsmouth Journal publishes the following passage of a letter 
from an officer on board the Herald at Chirambira, above Panama, dated 
February 25th. We have just received orders to proceed to Behring’s 
Straits in search of Sir John Franklin and his party. We proceed first 
to Petropolski (a Russian settlement of Kamtschatka.) We are not to 
ryn the risk of being ‘pinned’ for the winter ; but when that commences are 
to victual and store the Plover for the year, and to come away south with 
intelligence to Panama, where we expect to arrive about December. — We 
are particular in this (off Panama) portion of our survey, as numerous rivers 
debouch on this coast, which take their rise in mountains in the back 
ground. Similar, rivers descend the eastern side, rendering a passage 
across the Isthmus possible at this point. In fact, we have met with men 
here, who assert, that the river San Juan runs to within a quarter of a 
league of the Atrato, a river on the opposite side navigable for large boats. 
Should this be found correct, the new road in this direction (across the 
Isthmus) would soon supers^e the one at Panama, as the anchorage at 
Chagres is so unsafe.” — Athenaeum, 



WXT AND XZUKOUR. 


Why 13 a poor decrepit old man like music ? — Because his wants are sharp, 
his energies are flat, his shake is natural, he is often slur’d and obliged to rest, 
time bids him pause, he rises and falls, and the grave is his finale. 

“ Torn, tell me the greatest lie now you ever told in your life, and I’ll give 
you a glass of cider.” — “ :Me ! J never told a lie!” — Hoy draw the cider.*” 
The Boston Post tells a story of a seafaring friend of his. Being in a place 
where pickpockets abounded, he lined his pocket with fish-hooks,*’ ingeniously 
arranged so as to catcdi and hold the hand of any intruder ; and it worked to a 
charm, for it caught his own hand, and tore all the flesh from his fingers, in less 
than an hour after he had set the trap to catch the rogue ! 

A few days ago, was announced in a literary salon, the marriage of a young 

S rofessor of history of one of the royal colleges. “And to whom ?” ‘a,Hked 
ladain L. — “To a lady fifteen years his senior!” — “A mercenary match!” was 
the answer. — “ Say rather an ambitious one!” exclaimed the first. “ Your pro- 
fessor is covetous of knowledge. Beyond his course of the middUi ho 
devotes himself now to the study of the ancients f* 

A Man or Nativk Parts. — A country actor, the other day, refuseil to play 
the i»nrt of Paris in “Romeo and Juliet,” on the plea tkab he had not been 
engaged for the hVoneh characters. 

I'm: True ani> the Bi:viTTirt'L. — Tt has been said wisely by a philosopher, 
whose name will l)e found in the Court Gnide^ “that if John Bull submits to 
tli(‘ continuance of the unjust tax on income, he will be a N-incompoop in the 
fullest sense of the word.” — Punch. “ 

Tur Sense of Feeding. — A gentleman was one day relating to a (Quaker a 
tale of deep distress, and concluded very pathetically by saying, “I could not 
but feel for him.” “Verily, friend,” replied the (Quaker, “thou did’st right in 
tb;it thou did’st feel for thy neighbour, but did’st thou feel in the right place — 
did’st thou feel in thy pocket 

A Strange Sfele. — T he French Academy will have to revise their famous 
dictionary, for since February tliere has been a terrible revolution amongst its 
words. For instance, could one of the forty Ininiorfels have ever iiuugine»l 
(unless he had been favoured with a particular spell j that Rcpuhhqm would 
begin with an K mute ? (cmeat) — Punch. 

A (xENE^tAL Rising. — At a wedding party at Bath, (United StatCvS,) tho 
minister made tliis rofjuest : — “ Those who wish to be married will please arise 
whereupon the heads of a bevy ofyoung girls handsome and otherwise, shot up, 
they taking the remark as general whicli was only intended for the contracting 
parties, and being fully convinced of the evils of single blessedness. 

Decrease or Poculation. — A gentleman observed the other day to his 
spouse, that he was glad to see in the newspaper tliat the births were more 
numerous than the deaths. A little girl who was in the room, and who was 
remarkable for lier quickness, immediately said, “ J don’t think, pa, you can have 
added the marriages to the deaths, or you would find them the grentest,”« 

“ No, child, why should I, they don’t add to tlie decrease of the populatiou.*' 
“Oh yes, they do, pa, for I’ve Iieuid ma say, when people arc married they are 
made one !” 

“ Why is a lady walking in front of a gentleman like the latest news ?**— 

“ Because she’s in a<lvaiice of the male P 
What is the difference between ecclesiastical and literary excommunication? 
— Ill one case the offending party is Anathematised, and in the other, Aihe* 
nmumatised . — The Ihippet Show. 

“ What carrot-headed, ugly little urchin is that, madam ? Do you know 
his name “ Why, yes ; that is ray youngest son “ You don’t say go, 
indeed ! Why what a dear little sweet, dove-eyed cherub he is, to be surer 
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In the presence of a sarcnatic lady, an individual was praising the wit of a 
man who had a very limited intellect. “ Oh, yes,” said the lady, “ he must 
possess a rich fund of wit, for he never spends any,” 

A bumpkin once dining with the Governor of Rhode Island, where part of 
the entertainment consisted of champagne aud preserved limes, was asked, at 
the conclusion, by our host, how he liked his dinner. He replied — “Well, 
Guv’ncr your cider* s very good^ hut darn your pickles P* 

“ Stranger,” said a benighted American traveller (who had been wending 
his toilsome march through briar and brake, through bramble and thicket), as 
he came upon a raw-looking genius at the door of a log hut, “ which is the 

road to ?” “ There’s two ' roads,” responded the fellow. “ Well, which is 

the best ?” “ Ain’t much diflcrcnce : both on ’em infarnal bad. Take which 

you will, afore you’ve a got half way you’ll wisli you’d tuck t’other.” 

The Comteasc of C., a few days since, found licr valet stretched at his eavSe in 
the most siiberb fauteuil of her drawing-room ! “ What are you doing there, 

llaptiste?” she asked. “Me, madame ? Nothing?” “Nothing I and you 
here?” “O — I — yesterday, at the lecture, the man told us that we had as 
good a right in the drawing-rooms as the rest; and I was practising until my 
turn should come.” “ Ah ! well, remember, if evei‘ you presume to take my 
place again, I shall turn you out of yours.” 

A tradesman in Wakefield was reading, a short time ago, to his wife from an 
old newspaper, when he accidentally stumbled on the word “ economy.” “ Kco- 
noiny,” said the lady, “I’ve heard that word often. What does it mean, joy ?” 
“ Mean, my lass,” said the husband, scratching his whiskers, aud looking as 
though he had been suddenly puzzled : — “ Why, let me see. Suppose I was lo 
make thee have water porridge and treacle to thee breakfast in a morning, 
instead of buttered toast and colfee, why that would be economy.” “Well, 
then,” replied the wife, “ if that be economy, T want to hear no more about it.” 

Emtilkm roR iRCLaNi). — Difiercnt nations have their difiereiit representatives, 
derived li’om the animal creation. There is the Hritisli Lion — the Austrian 
Eagle — the (Jallic Cock, 'flic emblem of rreluml ought to be the llyienn, the 
creature — according to Wombwc'I’s natural history — “ wot kindness cannot 
conciliate, nor hunger tame.” — Punch, 

A Nick Point of Law, — It has been suggested lo our friend, Mr. Brielless, 
that his opinion would be very valuable on the (juostion, whether a man who 
dies before he has settled with his creditors, may be considered to have shown 
an undue preference, in paying the debt of Nature before his other liabilities ? 
— Punch. 

Universal Suffrage — “ Sam,” said Minister Hopewell, “ do you know 
what universal suffrage means ?” “To be sui-e I do,” sais I ; “ it’s every man 
havin’ a vote and n voice in makin’ those laws that are to govern him ; and it 
comports with reason, and stands to common sense.” “ Well,” says he, “ what’s 
all that when it’s fried ? Why, it amounts to this, and notliin’ more nor less : 
— Now, men of property and character make laws to govern rogues and vaga- 
bonds; but, by your beautiful scheme of universal suffrage, rogues and vaga- 
bonds will make laws to govern men of property and character.’* 

An amiable loving wife is a comfort^ but a wrai)per for the throat is a com- 
forter. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral is very high^ but recollect, wrathful anger is ire. 

Butter is sometimes ranky but ugly, spiteful malice is rancour. 

A beautiful flowering plant is the heath., but a modern discovery in medicine 
is etiikb. 

After sunset is called nighty but don’t you think saltpetre is nitre ? 

When n gentleman “ pops” to a lady, she smiles and utters a Jic / but a flume 
on Cupid’s altar we call fire. 


Georgius. 



JFit and Humour, 




The Nation complains that the women of Ireland are, “ to a man,** against 
their sedition. 

“ How is it,” said a purse-proud fellow to a scholar, “ that you often see men 
of letters at the houses of the rich, and but seldom the rich at the abodes of the 
learned?” “It is,” replied the other, “because the wise know the value of 
wealth, but the wealthy are ignorant of the value of wisdom.” 

Sir Edward Ilulwer Lytton tells a story of a certain merchant, who, sleep- 
ing in a commercial hotel, had given orders overnight that he should be called 
at a particular hour. Hoots was punctual. “ The morning has broke, sir,** 
said he, drawing the curtain. “ Let it break and go to mischief!” replied the 
sleepy trader ; “ it owes 7ne nothing!” 

A gentleman dining at a fashionable hotel, whose servants were “ few and far 
between,” des[)atched a lad among them for a cut of beef. After a long time 
the lad returned, and ]>]acing, it bclbre Ibe laint aiid hungry gentleman, was 
asked, “Are you the lad who took away my plate lor this beef?” — Yes, sir.” 
— “ Hless me,’^’ resumed the hungry wit, “how you have grown!” 

“Father,” said a juvenile apothecary, to his learned “dad,” “whafs the 
reason they don’t use in l>attlc ?” “ Pestles, my son, what should they 

do with pestles in battle?” “ Why, the Wellington dispatches say the inortam 
did great execution, and I can’t see how, without pestles ?” “ Pound away, my 

son, and don’t puzzle me with your (luestions.” J\Jortais ajiid pestles do a great 
deal of damage, without being used on the held of battle. 

Monsieur Alfreil H , a young lion, of the modern menagerie, had, the night 

behvi’(‘, been at a .svu;ve, at the bouse of the Comtesse of A . “rJosepli,” 

said he, next morning, to his servant, “what has beeoine of the palHof, which 
I brought from the party last night?” — sir! Why, 1 knew it did not 
belong to you, and 1 carried it back to the comtesse.” — “Joseph,” Kui<l the 
master, “ you liav(* acted like an honest man ; and for tliat reason 1 shall kick 
you out of my service.” 

1)anj»y Ciknts. — ’I' liey are mere walking sticks for female Ilirts, ormunenteil 
with a brass head, and barely touched with brass eti(|uette — brass heads, did I 
say ? nay, their caputs are only half ripe musk melons, with monstrous thick 
rinds, and all hollow inside, containing the seeds of foolishness, swimming about 
with a vast (luantiiy Of saj). Their moral garment is a double-breasted coat o( 
vanity, padd(‘d with pride, and lined with the silk of selt‘-eom|)lacency ; their 
outer apparel is all in keej)ing, ami imported fresh from Heelzi'hub’s ready-made 
clothing establishment, tinkered up with broad cloth, linger rings, safety chains, 
soft sawder, vanity, and impudence, Tiiey are no more solid silver than a plated 
spoon is. 1 detest a dandy gent as a cat does a wet lloor. There arc some vain 
fools in this vain world, who, after a long immbation, will hatch out Irom the 

hot bed of pride a sickly brood of ideas, and then go strutting along in the 

pnth of pomposity with all the self-importance of a speckled hen with a black 
chicken. 1 have an antipathy to such people. 

TO A vi:ry shout lady. 

yo\i’re ('xccedingly short — that no one denies; 

Hut }»rovident Nature is not in the wrong, 

No matter liow much you are Jacking in si/e, 

It is more than made up in the length of your tongue. 

“ If you can’t keep awake without,” said a preacher to one of his hearers, 
“ when you feel drowsy, why don’t you take a pinch of snuff?” ' “ I thiak,** 
was the shrewd reply, “ the snuff should be put into the sermon.” 

Two maidens ol‘ all-work, meeting in the street the other morning, had the 
following brief, but pointed collo(tuy : — “ Well, Hct, how are you ?’* 
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O capital, my master has got the gout, and can’t wear his boots, so 
I haven’t got to clean them of a morning.” Salty — ** O I what luck I” 

During the English rebellion a gentleman, who lay on his death-bed, was 
asked how he would be buried, and answered, “ With my face downward ; for 
within a while this England will be turned upside down, and then I shall lie 
right.” 

An Irishman once observed to another, if he had but one hundred pounds he 
would turn it to the best of uses. “ Indeed,” added he, “ I would not mind 
being shot for it.” “ Shot for it !” says the other ; “ what would you do with 
it then ?” “ Oh ! faith,” replied the Hibernian, “ 1 would leave it all to my 

ancestors'' 

Qukstions fob Anybody who Chooses to Answer Them. — How do the 
French now deal witii their playing cards? Do tliey still retain the kings ami 
queens, or are they thrown out of the pack, according to the game now being 
played throughout Europe ? What do they substitute for the kings and 
queens ? — a greater proportion of knaves ? or clubs ? or what ? At Paris, at 
all events, the clubs seem to win everything, ami to make what game tliey 
please ; but the game is one so completely of chance, that it would be the 
greatest gambling to speculate upon what would be the turn-up of to-morrow. 
As far as the game has gone hitherto, honours do not count, excepting 
liamartine, who is certainly a great card, and has proved himself in evei*y 
instance a trump, though he has had to play against such shocking bad hands, 
that any one else would have thrown them up. — Punch. 

Parisian Fashions for Aprii. — Mob caps without crowns arc much in 
fashion. Large bustles arc also greatly in vt>gue, and threaten, if they increase, 
to block up the widest thoroughfares. There is not a Joinv)de tie to be scon 
anywhere — Punch. 

The following ([ueries are proposed by the Pupitet Shounmiri^ as calculated to 
elucidate this important matter in its bearings on the lodgers ami landlords of 
the metropolis. 

1. lias a tenant any right to play the trombone, when his next neighbour 
has gone to bed witli a sicK headache ? 

2. Docs the I’ight of a tenant to a latch-key lapse and determine, when he 
regularly comes home in such an excited slate as not tfe be able to find the 
key -hole ? 

3. Hus a tenant any right to burn holes in the chimney-piece (supposing it 
to be of wood), in order to try experiments with reference to slow combustion ? 

4. Has a tenant any right, in the absence of another tenant, to use that 
absent tenant’s razor for the purpose of opening oysters ? 

5. Has a tenant on the second floor any right to water the mignionette- 

E ots on the window-sill, while the tenant beneath happens to have his or her 
cad out of his or her respective window ? 




Co/VSOLS At 80 
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Harold^ the Last of the Saxon Kings ; hy the author of ^ Rienzu 
‘ The jMst of the Barons^ §*6*. Three voh. Bentley, 

Tfiicre is not a grander subject of contemplation, either for tragic interest 
or liistoric importance, tlian the last years of the Saxon monarchy in 
England. There are few subjects which it more behoves Englishmen to 
understand, or which, up to a very recent time, they have had such im- 
perfect means of understanding. Two great facts stand out in connection 
with the Norman Invasion, which appear at first sight impossible to be 
reconciled. The first is, that, in somewhat less than seven years a great 
nation was conquered by the prince of a single province, at tlie head of a 
comparatively small band of mercenary soldiers, who succeeded in impos- 
ing a foreign king, a foreign aristocracy, and a foreign priesthood, supreme 
over a native population. The second is, that after a lapse of more than 
seven centuries, we retain, in spite of that foreign conquest, most of the 
primitive peculiarities of Saxon national life, may point to the Saxon origin 
of the most nervous parts of the language that we speak, and can boast of 
living within the shelter of institutions which we owe to the spirit of our 
Saxon forefathers. The solution of what seems so difficult to believe, lies 
in our knowledge of causes lying hidden beneath the surface of the ordinary 
histories, and which only very recent investigation has succeeded in bring- 
ing thoroughly to light. • 

The work before us is a most valuable and scholarlike contribution in aid 
of that right understanding of our early history. It is due to the writer so 
to speak of it, before we describe its qualities as a romance. ‘*My main 
object,” says Sir Edward Lytton, has been one that compelled me td 
admit graver matter than is common in romance.” The graver matter is 
the actual history; accuracy and fulness in the delineation of public charac- 
ters and motives ; and general correctness in the chronological chain of 
events. No liberties of fiction are assumed to be taken in th^ese respects s 
though the poet’s usual right is claimed and exercised over the domain of 
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incident and passion which belongs to the private life of the public persons 
introduced. Thus the connection of Harold and Edith is made more 
exalted and pure ; and, to illustrate superstitions of the time, which the 
writer believes to have had a potent influence over the mind and conduct 
of his hero, a majestic Danish Vala, or prophetess, and a sort of diabolical 
weird sister (the reader will remember that the period is that of MachetK 
whose English Siward is one of the noblest sketches in the romance) are 
introduced. This was fairly allowable, of course ; but we think an objection 
lies to points in the treatment of the latter personages. Hilda has a 
genealogy as accurate and elaborate as Harold’s own ; and the prophecies 
with which she is confusedly possessed have a result too real. In more 
than one instance, the future is distinctly and supernaturally disclosed. It 
would have been better, we think, if the indistinct battling with imperfectly 
revealed visions, which is so nobly imagined as the groundwork of the 
character, had resolved itself into such merely superstitious foreboding as 
history might warrant and philosophy explain. If we are unconsciously 
measuring a romantic fiction by too severe a test, it is that which the 
author’s genius has itself suggested. The philosophical and true so pre- 
dominate in the book, that a jar to either is strongly felt. But Hilda, all 
objections made, remains a very striking and poetical creation. 

In Harold, as in Riensi, and the Last of the Barons, we have a subject 
of the highest order in history treated in a manner worthy of the tbenje. 
If we think the latest of the three in some historical respects tlie master- 
piece, it is because its difficulties were greater. A successful effort to master 
them implied that wider and deeper range of knowledge, which in its turn 
has brought a more perfect facility in the use of the materials acquired. 
At first the book strikes you to be overlearned. There is a minuteness of 
disquisition on some points of race and manners, which savours of pedantry. 
But this impression wears away ; and long before the first volume closes, 
what you objected to is found to have been essential to the development of 
the writer’s plan, and greatly to simplify the march and action of his nar- 
rative. For in truth the questions of race, and of social and national deve- 
lopment, arise at every stage of our early history ; and we can know little 
of Norseman or Norman, Saxon or Dane, if ignorant of the general charac- 
teristics of the great Scandinavian family. Sir Edward Lytton’s versati- 
lity of genius is remarkably shown, in the rapidity with which his mind 
would seem to have become imbued with this knowledge, and in the singu- 
lar ease, as well as lively exactness of local colouring, with which its results 
are given forth. Our Saxon and Norman ancestors breathe as freely, and 
iliove with as little weight of history on their backs, as if they had lived 
but yesterday. The drier historical details are for the most part relieved 
with charming effect, by introduction of the graphic style of the simpler 
Saxon chronicle. And though the romantic interest of the book accumu- 
lates slowly, it is always in progress, becomes at the last very strong and 
full, and serves to make more vivid the impression which before every 
other would seem to have been intended by the novelist, of the actual 
men and motives which governed this particular period of history. No 
one hitherto uninstructed in Saxon story, will lay down Harold without 
the wish to travel farther in the field it opens. We never saw the 
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distinction better marked in any book of its class, between history turned 
into romance, and the romance of true history. The interest is at its mil when 
Harold closes. We never laid down a book mere reluctantly. The fiction 
has but created a healthy appetite for fact,, the relish to ascertain and 
understand yet more. 

The characters most elaborated are those of Harold and Edward the 
Confessor. In these, the weakness and the greatness of the Saxon> we 
may read why it was that we were conquered, and how it was that we im- 
posed our own institutions on the conqueror. Harold is as finely done as 
any character we can remember in the range of historic fiction. Into the 
grand, cold, still lines of history, is breathed the breath of life, full, high- 
hearted, brave. The defects which belong to greatness are nowhere 
sought to be concealed, but with them is seen the nobleness that prevails 
against fortune, and redeems even the penalty it suffers. The course of 
the hero, as traced in this romance, is very instructive and very affecting* 
Sir Edward states his wish to have been to shadow forth in Harold an 
ideal of the pure Saxon character as it existed then ; with its large (|ua- 
lities undeveloped, but marked already by patient endurance, love of jus- 
tice, and freedom, by the manly sense of duty rather ^han the chivalric 
sentimejit of honour, and by that indestructible element of practical pur- 
pose and courageous will, which, defying all conquest, and steadfast in all 
peril, was ordained to achieve so vast an influence over the destinies of the 
world. In the juxtaposition of a character of this kind with the feeble 
figure of the Confessor, the author is enabled to exhibit at once the truth 
and the philosophy of history. We see the weakness worse than domestic 
faction which was to give the Norman predominance, but we see also the 
latent but still existing power which was to save the Saxon from absorp- 
tion. There is only one law of fusion between antagonist races. Violent 
reaction must precede a healthy and lasting repose. It is Sir Edward 
Lytton’s purpose, in his romance, to show what life and strength remained 
beneath the apparent stupor of the Saxons at the landing of William ; and 
that is the truth of the history, there is no doubt. When one distinct 
nationality finds itself opposed to another as distinct, great and vigorous 
results for both need not be despaired of. When one race proves itself so 
inferior as to be at once overborne, the result is extinction, or such a 
degraded inferiority as can never assert itself again. It was the long and 
feeble rule of Edward the Confessor, which prepared the way for tlie Nor- 
man. It had left the last invasion of the Danes to work out its most evil 
results unmolested ; and the country, divided, distracted, dislocated, ^as 
waiting to be cast in a new mould. It was the spirit of Harold whi(^, 
even from the grave, regenerated his native land, and prescribed to its 
haughty conquerors the mould into which they must shape their conquest* 
Grandly is this illustrated in the book before us. We do not think that 
Sir Edward Lytton has done perfect justice to William ; but this was 
hardly to be expected, nor did it come altogether within the range of 
his plan. 

But we have detained the reader too long from the work itself. We > 
will endeavour to select some extracts, though what we take must be, not 
the most interesting, but those we can most easily detach from their con- 
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text. The story opens at the period of William’s first entrance into Lon- 
don, when (though this was fourteen years before the Conquest) he sud- 
denly found himself, according to one of the old writers, as if in a king- 
dom of his own. The Norn^an commander of the Saxon fleet at Dover 
had greeted him as his liege lord ; in garrison of the Saxon castle and fort- 
ress at Canterbury, he had found Norman knights ; in every step of his 
progress to London, Norman barons, bishops, and burgesses, had given 
him welcome ; and at the court of Edward he was to find himself among 
Norman clerks and nobles. The king’s youth and prime had been passed 
in Normandy ; and these were the results of the Norman likings he had 
brought back with him, to his late-found kingdom. Sir Edward Lytton 
perhaps somewhat understates them in detail, but the general impression 
we derive is suificiently correct. We take a curious and graphic picture 
of William’s supposed first view of London, as he and his royal host enter 
from Southwark, on their way to Westminster. The book is full of such 
information as this, as vividly conveyed. 

“ The whole suburb before entering Southwark was rich in orchards and gardens, 
lying round the detached houses of the wealthier merchants and citizens. Approaching 
the river side, to the .left, the eye might see the two circular spaces set apart, the one 
fur bear, the other for bull-baiting. To the right, upon a green mound of waste, 
within sight of the populous bridge, the gleemen were exercising their art. Here 
one dexterous juggler threw three balls and three knives alternately in the air, 
catching them one by one as they fell. There, another was gravely leading a great 
bear to dance on its hind legs, while his coadjutor kept time with a sort of flute, or 
flageolet. The lazy bystanders, in great concourse, stared and laughed; but the laugh 
was hushed at the tramp of the Norman steeds, and the famous Count by the King’s 
side, as, with a smiling lip, but observant eye, ho rode along, drew all attention from 
the bear. 

On now approaching that bridge which not many years l>eforo, had been the scene 
of terrible contest between the invading Danes and Ethelred’s ally, OJave of Norway, 
you might still see, though neglected and already in decay, the double fortifleations 
that had wisely guarded that vista into the city. On both sides of the bridge, 
which was of wood, were forts partly of timber, partly of stone, and breastworks* 
and by the forts a little chai>el. The bridge, broad enough to admit two vehicles 
abreast, was crowded with passengers, and lively with stalls and booths. Here was 
the favourite spot of the popular balladsinger. Here too might be seen the swarthy 
Saracen, with wares from Spain and Afric. Here, the German merchant from the 
Steel-yard swept along on his way to his suburban home. Hero, on some holy office 
went quick the muffled monk. Hero the city gallant paused to laugh with the country 
girl, her basket full of May-boughs and cowslips. In short, all bespoke that activity, 
whether in business or pastime, which was destined to render that city the mart of 
the world, and which had already knit the trade of the Anglo-Saxon to the remoter 
corners of commercial Europe. The deep dark eye of William dwelt admiringly on 
th#bustling groups, on the broad river, and the forest of masts which rose by the 
indented marge near Belin’s gate. And he to whom — whatever his faults, or rather 
crimes, to the unfortunate people he not only oppressed but deceived— London, at least, 
may yet be grateful, not only for chartered franchise, but for advancing, in one short 
vigorous reign, her commerce and wealth, beyond what centuries of Anglo-Saxon 
domination, with its inherent feebleness, had effected, exclaimed aloud ; 

“ By rood and mass, O dear king, thy lot hath fallen on a goodly heritage !” 

* « * * * « * 

Thus talking, they entered London, a rude dark city, built mainly of timbered 
bouses ; streets narrow and winding ; windows rarely glazed, bnt protected chiefly 
by linen blinds ; vistas opening, however, at times into orood spaces, round the vari- 
ous convents, where green trees grew up behind low palisades. Toll roods, and holy 
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images, to which we owe the names of existing thoroughfares (Rood-lane and Xia4y- 
lane), where the ways crossed, attracted the curious, and detained tJie pious* Bpires 
there were not then, but blunt cone-headed turrets, pyramidal, denoting the Houses 
of God, rose often from the low, thatched, and reeded roofs. But every now and 
thiM), a scholar’s, if not an ordinary, eye could behold the relics of Roman splendour, 
traces of that elder city which now lies buried under our thoroughfares, and of which, 
year by year, are dug up the stately skeletons. # 

Along the Thames still rose, though much mutilated, the wall of uonstantine. 
Round the humble and barbarous Church of St rauPs (wherein lay the dust of Behba, 
that king of the East Saxons who quitted his throne for the sake of Christ, and of 
Edward’s feeble and luckless father, Ethelred), might be seen, still gigantic in decay, 
the ruins of the vast temple of Diana. Many a church, and many a convent, ^pieced 
their mingled brick and timber work with Roman capital and shaft. Still Gy the 
tower, to which was afterwards given the Saracen name of Barbican, were the wrecks 
of the Roman station, where cohorts watched night and day, in case of tire within or 
foe without. 

In a niche, near the Aldersgate, stood the headless statue of Fortitude, which 
monks and pilgrims deemed some unknown saint in the old time, and halted to 
honour. And in the midst of Bishupsgate street sate on his desecrated throne a 
mangled jupiter, his eagle at his feet. Many a half-converted Dane there 1in|roredy 
and mistook the Thunderer and the bird for Odin and his hawk. By l^ou-gato 
(the Beople’s gate) still too were seen the arches of one of those mighty aqueducts 
which the Roman learned from the Etrurian. And close by Uie Btill-yard, occupied 
by ** the Emperor’s cheap men” (the German merchants), stood, almost entire, the 
Roman temple, extant in the time of Geoffrey of Monmouth. Without the walls, the 
old Roman vineyards still put forth their green leaves and crude clusters, in ttiu 
plains of East BmithBeld, in the fields of Bt. Giles’s, and on the site where now stands 
Hatton Garden. Still massere and cheapmen chaffered and bargained, at booth and 
Stull, in Mart-lane, where the Romans liad bartered before them. With every en- 
croachment on new soil, within the walls and without, urn, vase, weapon, hunaan 
bones, were shovelled out, and lay disregarded amidst heaps of rubbish. 

Not on such evidences of the past civilisation looked the practical eye of the 
Norman Count ; not on things, but on men, looked he ; and as silently he rode on 
from street to street, out of those men, stalwart and tall, busy, active, toilling, the 
Maii-liulor saw the Civilisation that was to come. 

B<>, gravely through the small city, and over the bridge that spanned the little river 
of the Fleet, rude the train along the Strand ; to the left, smooth sands ; to the right, 
fair pastures below green holts, thinly studded with houses ; over numerous cuU 
and inlets running into the river, rode they on. The hour and the season were those 
in which yemth enjoyed its holiday, and gay groups resorted to the then fashionable 
haunts of the Fountain of Holywell, streaming forth amongst glistening pebbles.” 

Bo they gained at length the village of Charing, which Edward had lately bes- 
towed on his Abbey of Westminster, and which was now filled with workmen, native 
and foreign, employed on that edifice and the contiguous palace. Here they loitered 
awhile at the Mews (where the hawks were kept), passed by the riirfe pulacu of stone 
and rubble, appropriated to the tributary kings of Bcotlaiid— a gift from Edgar to 
Kenneth — and finally, reaching the inlet of the river, which, winding round the Isle 
of Thorney (now Westminster), separated the rising church, abbey, and palaee of 
the Baint’king from the main land, dismounted— and. were ferried across the iiari^ow 
stream to the broad space round the royal residence. 

Our next extract shall be a scene admirably descriptive of the ante* 
chamber of Edward, through which Harold is passing on his way to the 
king. We need not point to its illustration of the preceding remarks we 
have offered. It is indeed, with all its wit and mirth, a most melancholy 
historic comment on this period of our national annals. 

And now he entered the ante-chamber of his royal brother-in-law. Crowded H 
was, but rather seemed it the hall of a convent than the ante-room of a king. 
Monks, pilgrims, priests, met his eye in every nook \ and not there did the Earl 
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pause to practice the arts of popular favour. Passing erect through the midst, he 
beckoned forth the officer in attendance at the extreme end, who, after an interchange 
of whispers, ushered him into the royal presence. The monks and the priests, 
gazing towards the dour which had closed on his stately form, said to each other : 

The King’s Norman favourites at least honoured the Church.” 

“ That is true,” said an abbot ; “ and, au it were not for two things, I should love 
the Normariflbetter than the Saxon.” 

“ What are they, my father ?” asked an aspiring young monk. 

“ InpriniSf* quoth the abbot, proud of the one Latin word he thought ho knew, 
but that, as we see, was an error ; “ they cannot speak so as to be understood, and 1 
fear much they incline to mere carnal learning.” 

Heie there was a sanctified groan 

** Count William himself spoae to me in Latin !” continued the abbot, raising his 
eyebrows. 

“ Did he ? — Wonderful !” exclaimed several voices. “And what did you answer, 
holy father ?” 

“ Marry,” said the abbot solemnly, “ I replied, ‘ Inprinis' ” 

“ Good !” said the young monk, with a look of profound admiration. 

“ Whereat the good Count looked puzzled — as I meant him to be : — a heinous 
fault, and one intolerant to the clergy, that love of profane tongues ! And the next 
thing against your Norman is” (added the abbot, with a sly wink), “ that he is a 
close man, who loves not his stoup ; now, I say, that a priest never has more hold 
over a sinner than whpn he makes the sinner open his heart to him 

“ That’s clear I” said a fat priest, with a lubricate and shining nose. 

“ And how,” pursued the abbot triumphantly, “ can a sinner open his heavy heart 
until you have given him something to lighten it ? Oh, many and many a wretched 
man have I comforted spiritually over a flagon of stout ale ! and many a good legacy 
to the Church hath come out of a friendly wassail between watchful shepherd and 
strayed sheep 1 But what hast thou there ?” resumed lihe abbot, turning to a man, clad 
in the lay garb of a burgess of London, who had just entered the room, followed by a 
youth bearing w\iat seemed a coffer, covered with a fine linen cloth. 

“ Holy father !” said the burgess, wiping his forehead, “ it is a treasure so great, 
that I trow Hugoline, the King’s treasurer, will scowl at me for a year to come, for ho 
likes to keep his grip on the King’s gold !” 

At this indiscreet observation, the abbot, the monks, and all the priestly bystanders 
looked grim and gloomy, for each had his own special design upon the peace of poor 
Hugoline, the treasurer, and liked not to see him the prey of a layman. 

“ Inprinis r quoth the abbot, puffing out the word with great scorn ; “ thinkest 
thou, son of Mammon, that our good King sets his pious heart on gew-gaws, and 
gems, and such vanities ? Thou shouldest take the goods to Count Baldwin of Flan- 
ders ; or Tostig, the proud Earl’s proud son.” 

“ Marry I” said the cheapman, with a smile ; ** my treasure will find small price 
with Baldwin the scoffer, and Tostig the vain I Nor need ye look at mo so sternly, 
my fathers ; but rather vie with each other who shall win this wonder of wonders for 
his own convent ; know, in a word, that it is the right thumb of St. Jude, which a 
worthy man bought at Rome for me, for 3,000lbs. weight of silver ; and 1 ask but 
dOOlbs. over the purchase for my pains and my fee.” 

“ Humph !” said the abbot. 

V Humph !” said the aspiring young monk ; the rest gathered wistfully round the 
linen cloth. 

A fiery exclamation of wrath and disdain was here heard ; and all turning, saw a 
tall, fierce-looking thegn, who had found his way into that group, like a hawk in a 
rookery, 

“ Dost tliou tell me, knave,” quoth the thegn, in a dialect that bespoke him a 
Dane by origin, with the broad burr still retained in the.jiorth ; “ Dost thou tell me 
that the King will waste his gold on such fooleries, while the fort built by Canute at 
the flood of the Humber is afl fallen into ruin, without a man in steel jacket to keep 
watch on the war fleets of Swede and Norwegian ?” 

' “ Worshipful minister,” replied the cheapman, with some slight irony in his tone ; 
“ these reverend fathers will teU thee that the thumb of St Jude is far better aid 
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against Swede and Norwegian than forts of stone and jackets of steel ; natheless» 
if thou wan test jackets of steel, 1 have some to sell at fair price, of the last Ihshion, 
and helms with long nose-pieces, as are worn by the Normans.” 

“ The thumb of a withered old saint,” cried the Dane, not heeding the last words, 
“ more defence at the mouth of the Humber than crenellated castles, and mailed 
“ men !” 

“ Surely naught, son,” said the abbot, looking shocked, and taking ]^rt with the 
cheapman. Dost thou not remember that, in the pious and famous council of 1014, 
it was decreed to put aside all weapons of flesh against thy heathen countrymen, and 
depend alone on St Michael to fight for us ? Thinkest thou that the saint would ever 
suffer his holy thumb to fall into the hands of the Gentiles ?— never ! Go to, thou 
art not fit to have conduct of the King’s wars. Go to, and repent, my son, or the 
King shall hear of it.” 

“Ah, wolf in sheep’s clothing !” muttered the Dane, turning on his heoL “If thy 
monastery were but built on the other side the Humber !” 

The cheapman heard him, and smiled. 

The course of the narrative being for the most part strictly historical, 
we need not describe it. Its principal incidents are the return of Earl 
Godwin and his sons, the Welsh campaigns of Harold, Harold’s ilhfated 
visit to Normandy, the election of Harold by the Witan, his brother 
Tostig’s lebellion and defeat, and the battle of Hastings. Among other 
sacrifices laid upon the hero, is that of his affection m Edith ; and here 
occasion is taken for a delineation of womanly heroism and sublime 
self-denial, which gives new and touching elevation to even that old 
theme. 

The great power of the book is its various and subtle characterissatiou 
of the rude elements of contending barbarism and civilisation in the midst 
of which its events are laid. The nicety with which distinctions are mark- 
ed in the various branches of a common stock, shows pre-eminently the 
hand of the master. The romantic brilliancy, the gay wit, the daring 
adventure of the Norman knights, are seen to have kindred alliance with 
the solid worth, the rough good-fellowship, the broad frank humour of 
the Saxon thanes. Nor do we lose this masterly discrimination, this fine 
dramatic genius, even in the wild Welsh marches, or among the sea- washed 
hut-palaces of Norway. Let us show this in two striking scenes. 

The first exhibits the Welsh king Gryffyth, hunted by Harold to his 
last lair of fortified retreat at the summit of Penmaenmawr, and brooding 
over the doom which his last defeat had rendered certain. Let us remark 
that in all the scenes devoted to this fierce high-hearted chieftain. Sir 
Edward Lytton has given free play to the most powerfid characteristics of 
his genius. We remember nothing finer in all his writings. 

Beside him a kind of throne had been raised with stones, and over it was spread a 
tattered and fivded velvet pall. On this throne sat Aldy th the Qu^ii ; and about the 
royal pair was still that mockery of a court which the jealous pride of the Celt king 
retained amidst all the horrors of carnage and famine. Most of the officers, indeed 
(originally in number twenty-four), whose duties attached them to the king and 
queen of the Cymry, were already feeding the crow or the worm. But still, with 
gaunt hawk on his wrist, the penhebogydd (grand falconer) stood at a distance j 
still, with beard sweeping his breast, and rod in hand, leant against a prelecting 
shaft of the wall, the noiseless gosdegwr, whose duty it was to command silence in 
the king’s hall ; and still the penbard bent over his bruised harp, which once had 
thrilled, through the fair vaults of Caerleon and BhadlaU, in high praise of Qod, and 
the King, and the Hero Dead. In the pomp of gold dish ana vessel th^ board Was 
spread on the stones for the king and queen ; and on the dish was the last fragment 
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of blnok broad, and in the vessel, full and clear, the water from the spring that bub- 
bled up everlastingly through the bones of the dead city. 

Beyond this innermost space, round a basin of rock, through which the stream 
ovorifowed as from an artificial conduit, lay the wounded and exhausted, crawling, 
turn by turn, to the lips of the basin, and happy that the thirst of fever saved them 
from the gnawing desire of food. A wan and spectral figure glided listlessly to and 
fro amidst those mangled and parched, and dying groups. This personage, in hap- 
pier times, tilled the oftice of physician to the court, and was placed twelfth in rank 
amidst the chiefs of the household. And for euro of the ** three deadly wounds,” the 
cloven skull, or the gaping viscera, or the broken limb ( all three classed alike ), large 
should have been his fee. But feeless went he now from man to man, with his red 
ointment and his muttered charm ; and those over whom ho shook his lean face and 
matted locks, smiled ghastly at that sign that release and death were near. Within 
the enclosures, either lay supine, or stalked restless, the withered remains of the 
wild army. A sheep and a horse, and a dog, were yet left them all to share for the 
day’s meal. And the fire of flickering and crackling brushwood burned bright 
from a hollow amidst the loose stones ; but the animals were yet unslain, and the 
dog crept by the fire, winking at it with dim eyes. 

But over the lower part of the wall nearest to the barrow, leant three men. The 
wall there was so brolien, tbat they could gaze over it on that grotesque yet dismal 
court ; and the eyes of the three men, with a tierce and a woltish glare, were bent on 
Giwffyth, 

Three princes were^hey of the great old line ; far as Grytiyth they traced the fabu- 
lous honours of their race, to Hu-Gadarn and Prydain, and each thought it shame 
that Grytiyth should be lord over him I Each had had throne and court of his own ; 
each his ** white palace” of peeled willow wands — poor substitutes, O kings, for the 
palaces and towers that the arts of Home had bequeathed your fathers ! And each 
had been subjugated by the son of Llewellyn, when, in his day of might, ho reunited 
under his sole sway all the multiform principalities of Wales, and regained, for a 
moment's splendour, the throne of Roderic the Great. 

“ Is it,” said Owain, in a hollow whisper, “ for yon man, whom heaven hath 
deserted, who could not keep his very torque from the gripe of the Saxon, that we 
are to die on these Hills, gnawing the flesh from our bones ? Think ye not the hour 
is come ?” 

“ The hour will come, when the si)eep, and the horse, and the dog are devoured,” 
replied Modred, “ and when tho whole force, as one man, will cry to Grytiyth, 
* Thou a king I— ^ve us bread I*” * • 

** It is well,” said the third, an old man, leaning on a wand of solid silver, while the 
mountain wind, sweeping between the walls, played with the rags of his robe,— “ it is 
well that the night’s sally, less of war than of hunger, was foiled even of forage and 
food. Had the saints been with Gryffyth, who had dared to keep faith with Tostig 
the Saxon ?” 

Owain laughed, a laugh hollow and false, 

“ Art thou Cymrian, and tolkest of faith with a Saxon! Faith with the spoiler, 
the ravisher and butcher ? But a Cymrian keeps faith with revenge ; and Gryffyth's 
trunk should be still crownless and headless, though Tostig had never proffered the 
barter of safety and foot. Hist I Gryffyth wakes from the black dream, and his eyes 
glow from under his hair.” 

«A.nd indeed at this moment the Kin^ raised himself on his elbow, and looked round 
with a haggard and fierce despair in his glittering eyes. 

“ Play to us, Harper ; sing some song of the deeds of old !” 

The bard mournfully strove to sweep the harp, but the chords were broken, and the 
note came discordant and shrill as the sigh of a wailing fiend. 

“ O King 1” said the bard, “ the music hath left the harp,” 

“ Ila 1” murmured Gryffyth, ** and Hope the earth 1 Bard, answer the son of 
Llewellyn. Oft in my halls hast thou sung the praise of the men that have been. In 
the halls of the race to come, will bards yet unborn sweep their Karps to the deeds of 
thy King ? BhaU they tell of the day of Torqnes, by Llyn-Afhtigc, when the princes 
of Powys fled from his sword as the clouds from the blast of the wind ? Bhiul they 
sing, as the Hirlas goes round, of his steeds of the sea, when no flag came in dght of 
hifi prows between the dark isle of the Druid and the green pastures of Huerdan ? 
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Or the towns that he fired, on the lands of the Saxon, when Rolf and the Northmen 
run fast from his javelin and spear ? Or say, Child of Truth, if all tlint U told of 
GryflFyth thy King shall be his woo and his shame ?” 

The bard swept his hand over his eyes, and answered — 

Bards unborn shall sing of Gryflyth the son of Llewellyn. But the song shall 
not dwell on the pomp of his power, when twenty sub-kings knelt at his throne, and 
his beacon was lighted in iho holds of the Norman and Saxon. JSards shall sing of 
the hero who fought every inch of crag and |porass in the front of his men, and on 
the heights of Peninaen mawr, Fame recovers thy crown !” 

“ Then I have lived as my fathers in life, and shall live with their glory in death 
said Gryffyth ; “ and so the shadow hath passed from my soul.” 

The second is n picture of the scene in which Tostig seeks the Norwe- 
gian king, Harold llardrada, and wins him to his fatal project of an 
invasion of the Saxon kingdom : 

It was one of the glorious nights of the north, and winter had already begun to 
melt into early spring, when two men sate under a kind of rustic porch of roujp pine 
logs, not very unlike those seen now in Switzerland and die Tyrol. This porch was 
constructed before a private door, to the rear of a long, low, irregular building of 
wood which enclosed two or more court-yards, and covering an immense space of 
ground. This private door seemed place for the purpose of immediate descent tt> the 
soa ; for the ledge of the rock over which the log>poreh spread its rode roof, jutted 
over the ocean ; and from it a rugged stair, cut through the crag, descended to the 
beach. The shore, with bold, strange, grotesque slab, and peak, and splinter, curved 
into a large creek ; and close under the clitf were moored seven war-ships, high and 
tall, with prows and sterns all gorgeous with gilding in the light of the splendid 
moon And that rude timber house, which seemed but a chain of barbarian huts 
linked into one, was a land palace of Hardrada of Norway ; but the true halls of his 
royalty, the true seats of his j|rapire, were the decks of those lofty war-ships. 

Through the small lattice-work of the windows of the log-house, lights blazed ; 
from the roof-top, smoko curled ; from the hall on the other side of the dwelling, 
came the din of tumultuous wassail, but the intense stillness of the outer air, hushed 
in frost, and luminous with stars, contrasted and seemed to rebuke the gross sounds 
of human revel. And that northern night seemed almost as bright us (but how 
much more uugustly calm, than) the noon of the golden south I 

On a table within the ample porch was an immense bowl of birchwood, mounted in 
silver, and filled with potent drink, and two huge^honis, of size suiting the mighty 
wassailers of the age. The two men seemed to care nought for the stern air of the 
cold night-true that they were wrapped in furs reft from the polar boar ; but each had 
hot thoughts within, that gave greater warmth to the veins than the bowl or the 
bearskin. 

From this we turn to the issue of that invasion ; where Harold, before 
the battle under the walls of York, in which he destroyed the invaders and 
their armies, m^es an unsuccessful effort to withdraw his brother Tostig 
f rom the ranks of the enemies of England. 

Made aware of this parley, King Harold Hardrada, on his coal-black steed, with 
his helm all shining with gold, rode from the lines, and came into hearing. 

“ Ha !” said Tostig ; then, turning round, as the giant form of the Norse king threw 
its vast shadow over the ground, * 

“ And if I take the offer, what will Harold son of Godwin give to my friend and 
ally Hardrada of Norway ?” j j j , 

“ The Saxon rider reared his head at these words, and gazed on the large h*ont of 
Hardrada, as he answered loud and distinct, — 

“ Seven feet of land for a grave, or, seeing that he is taller than other men, as much 
more as his corse may demand I” 

“ Then go lack, and tell Harold my brother to get ready for battle | for neveif 
shall the scalds and the warriors of Norway say that Tostig lured their king in his 
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cause, to betray him to his foe. Here did he come, and here came I, to win as tlie 
brave win, or die as the brare die ! 

A rider of younger and slighter form than the rest, here whispered the Saxon 
King,— 

“ Delay no more, ot thy men’s hearts will fear treason.” 

“ The tie is rent from my heart, 0 Haco,” answered the King, “ and the heart flies 
back to our England.” 

He waived his hAd, turned his steed, and rode off. The eye of Ilardrada followed 
the horseman. ^ 

“ And who,” he asked calmly, “ is that man who spoke so well ?” 

“ King Harold 1” answered Tostig, briefly. 

“ How I” cried the Norseman reddening, “ how was not that made known to me 
before 1 Never should he have gone back,— never told hereafter the doom of this 
day r 

With all his ferocity, his envy, his grudge to Harold, and his treason to England, 
some rude notions of honour still lay confused in the breast of the Saxon ; and he 
answered stoutly, — 

“ Imprudent was Harold’s coming, and great his danger ; but he came to offer me 
peace and dominion. Had I betrayed him, I had not been his foe, hvLt his murderer !” 
“ The Norse King smilea approvingly, and turning to his chiefs, said drily,— 

“ That man was shorter than some of us, but he rode firm in his stirrups 
And then this extraordinary person, who united in himself all the types of an age 
that vanished for evei in his grave, and who is the more interesting, as in him we 
see the race from which the Norman sprang, began, in the rich full voice that pealed 
deep as an organ, to chaunt his impromptu war-song. He halted in the midst, and 
with great composure said,— 

“ That verse is but ill- tuned : 1 must try a better.” 

He passed his hand over his brow, mused an instant, and then, with his fair face 
all illumed, ho burst forth as inspired . 

We cannot quote, as we could have wished, from the minute and spirited 
narrative of the battle of Hastings, where the inferest rises and falls, and 
sways the reader’s emotion, as though the issues were not already known, 
or might yet by possibility be averted. But we will close our extracts 
with the famous incident which is supposed to have followed the battle, 
and which has been such a favourite with English painters. Edith thus 
finds the body of Harold : 

“See,” said De Graville, “how hear yon lonely woman hath come to the tent of 
the Duke— -yea, to the foot of the holy gonfanon, which supplanted * the Eighting 
Man I’ Pardex, my heart bleeds to see her striving to lift up the heavy dead I” 

The monks neared the s^t, and Osgood exclaimed in a voice almost joyful, — 

•‘It is Edith the Fair I This way, the torchers ! hither, quick !” 

The corpses had been flung in irreverent haste from either side of the gonfanon, to 
make room for the banner of the conquest, and the pavilion of the feast. Huddled 
together, they lay in that holy bed. And the woman silently, and by the help of no 
light save the moon, was intent on her search. She waived her hSud impatiently as 
they approached, as if jealous of the dead ; but as she had not sought, so neither did 
shb oppf>se, their aid. Moaning low to herself, she desisted from her task, and knelt 
watching them, and shaking her head mournfully, as they removed helm after helm, 
and lowered the torches upon stern and livid brows. At length the lights fell red 
and full on the ghastly face of Haco —proud and sad as in life. 

De Graville uttered an exclamation : “ The King’s nephew : be sure the Kine is 
near I” ^ ^ 

A shudder went over the woman’s form, and the moaning ceased. 

They uuhelmed another corpse ; and the monks and the knight, after one glance, 
turned away sickened and awe-strioken at the sight : for the face was all defeatured 
and mangle with wounds ; and nought could they recognise save the ravaged maiestv 

® shriek broke from 

ucutns heart. 
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She started to her feet — put aside the monks with a wild and angry gesture, and 
bending over the face, sought with her long hair to wipe from it the clotted blood ; 
then with convulsive fingers, she strove to loosen the bucaler of the breast mail. Tbe 
knight knelt to assist her. 

“ No, no,” she gasped out “ He is mioe^mine now ! ” 

Her hands bled as the mail gave way to her efforts ; the tunic beneath was all dab- 
bled with blood. She rent the folds, and on the breast, just above the silenced heart 
were punctured in the old Saxon letters, the word “ Edith and just below, in cha- 
racters more fresh, the word “ England.” 

** See, see I ” she cried in piercing accents ; and clasping the dead in her arms, shn 
kissed the lips, and called aloud, in words of the tenderest endearments, as if she 
addressed the living. All there knew then that the search was ended ; all knew that 
the eyes of love had recognised the dead. 

“ Wed, wed, ” murmured the betrothed ; ” wed at last 1 O Harold, Harold ! the 
Fates were true and kind ; ’’and laying her bead gently on the breast of the dea^ 
she smiled and died. 

Sir Edward Lyttofi intimates that if this tale be successful, he^ may 
perhaps presume farther into the wide field thus opened. “A series of 
fictions genuinely illustrating our earlier history through its romance might 
be rendered no unprofitable accompaniment to the history itself.’* Heartily 
would we wish to such a project, in such hands, good speed. Its successful 
achievement, after the noble models already given by th% writer, would not 
only ensure a large stock of rational enjoyment to romance-loving readers, 
but would tend largely to promote the cultivation of that most manly and 
healthy, of all possible studies, the understanding of the history of our 
native country. — Examiner, June 17. 

[To the above we shall add one extrfict from the Spectator, and another from the 
Atlas, making this Review very complete.] 

The main drawback to Harold as a romance, however, is the inter- 
mixture and interference of the history with the fiction. In his dedicatory 
epistle the author intimates that he has consulted many volumes and given 
to his subject much research. In the more directly historical portion this 
appears in a close narrative, sometimes translated from the chroniclers, 
sometimes in an imitation of their style : in the portraiture of customs 
and manners the author is scrupulously accurate, not unfrequently quoting 
his authorities at the foot of the page. But this minuteness, which would 
be proper in a series of essays, is out of place in a fiction, and not only in- 
terrupts the reader, but destroys the homogeneity of the work. The larger 
parts of history, the incidents connected with the principal persons and 
their characters, are treated more broadly ; and the concomitants are well 
contrived to bring out the author’s object of “ explanation,” though rather 
in the spirit of the novelist than of the historian. This want of unity is 
the more to be regretted as Sir Bulwer Lytton is successful in the 
or in those parts where the filling up is imaginary though there may be 
some suhatratum of fact. The characters are often painted with nice meta^ 
physical discrimination, especially Edward the Confessor. The dramatic and 
favourable features of the Anglo-Saxons are brought out ; some touches of 
rhetorical inflation may be found, but generally the style is subdued, with* 
out much loss of brilliancy or effect; and though possibly a too theetrioftl 
manner is infused into the descriptions, it has its advantages in cases whete 
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dramatic action or discourse has to be exhibited, from the telling way in 
which it enables the author to “ make his points.’^ An example, and one 
of the best in the volumes, may be found in the appearance of Godwin’s 
eldest son, Sweyn, before the Witan; whither the Earl with his family and 
friends has come, in order that he may be judged previously to restoration 
of his titles and estates. In what preceded the following extract, the crafty 
and eloquent Earl had just ceased speaking, having produced a favourable 
impression. 

“ But now, as from the sons Sweyn the eldest stepped forth, with a wandering eye 
and uncertain foot, there was a movement like a shudder amongst the large nuijority 
of the audience, and a murmur of hate or of horror. 

“ The young Earl marked the sensation his presence produced, and stopped short. 
His breath came thick ; he raised his right hand, but spoke not. His voice died on 
his lips ; his eyes roved wildly round with a haggard stare more imploring than ilefy- 
ing. Then rose, in his episcopal stole, Aired the Bishop, and his clear sweet voice 
trembled as he spoke. 

“ ‘ Comes Sweyn, son of Godwin, here to prove his innocence of treason against the 
King ?— if so, let him hold his peace ; fur if the Witan acquit Godwin, son of Wolnotli, 
of that charge, the acquittal includes his house. But in the name of the holy Church, 
here represented by its fathers, will Sweyn say, and fasten his word by oath, that he 
is guiltless of treason«to the King of Kings — guiltless of sacrilege that my lips shrink 
to name ? Alas, that the duty falls on me, — for I loved thee once, and love thy 
kindred now. But I am God’s servant before all things.’ The prelate paused, and 
gathering up now energy, added in unfaltering accents, ‘ I charge thee here, Sweyn 
the outlaw, that, moved by the fiend, thou didst bear off from (iod’s house and 
violate a daughter of the Church— Algive, Abbess of Leominster !' * 

** ‘ And I,’ cried Siward, rising to the full height of his stature, ‘ I, iu the presence 
of these proceres, whose proudest title is milites or warriors— 1 ^charge Sweyn, son of 
Godwin, that not in open field and hand to hand, but by felony and guile, he wrought 
the foul and abhorrent murder of his cousin, Beorn the Earl !’ 

“ At these two charges from men so eminent, the effect -upon the audience was start- 
ling. While those not influenced by Godwin raised their eyes, sparkling with wrath 
and scorn, upon the wasted yet still noble face of the eldest born, even those most 
zealous on behalf of that popular house evinced no sympathy for its heir. Some look- 
ed down abashed and mournful ; some regarded the accused with a cold, unpityirjg 
look. Only perhaps among the ceorls, at the end of the hall, might be seen some c«jm- 
passion on anxious faces ; for before those deeds of crime liad been bruited abroad, 
none among the sons of Godwnn more blithe of mien and bold of hand, more honour- 
ed and beloved, than Sweyn, the outlaw. But the hush that succeeded the charges 
was appalling in its depth. Godwin himself shaded his face with his mantle, and only 
those close by coqld see that his breast heaved and his limbs trembled. The brothers 
had shrunk from the side of the accused, outlawed even amongst his kin — all save 
Harold, who, strong in his blameless name and beloved repute, ad\ anc^ed three strides 
amidst the silence, and standing by his brother’s side, lifted bis commanding brow 
above the seated judges, but be did not speak. 

“ Then said Sweyn, the Earl, strengthened by such solitary companionship in that 
hostile assemblage—* 1 might answer that for these charges in the past, for deeds 
alleged as done eight long years ago, I have the King’s grace and the inlaw’s right ; 
and that in the Witans over which I as Earl presided, no man was twice judged for 
the same offence. That I hold to be the law, in the great councils as the small,’ 

** * It is ! it is !* exclaimed Godwin ; his paternal feelings conquering his prudence 
and his decorous dignity. ‘ Hold to it, my sun !’ 

“ * I hold to it not,’ psumed the young Earl, casting a haughty glan* over the 
somewhat blank and disappointed faces of his foSs, ‘ for my law is /tere* — and lie 
smote his heart — * and that condemns me, not once alone, but evermore ! Aired, 
O holy father, at whose knees I once confessed my every sin, 1 blame thee not that 
thou iirst in the Witan liftest thy voice against me, though thou knowest that I loved 
Algive from youth upward ; she, with her heart yet mine, was given in the last year 
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of Ilardicanutc, wlien might was right, to the Church. I met her aghinf fliuthed wHh 
my victories over tho Walloon kings, with power in my hand and passion in iny veins. 
Deadly was my sin ! but what asked I ? — that vows compelled should be annulled j 
that the love of my youth might yet be tlie wife of ihy manhood. Pardon, that 1 
knew not then how eternal are the bonds ye of the Church have woven round those 
of whona, if ye fail of saints, ye may at least make martyrs !’ , 

** lie paused, and his lip curled, and his eye shot wildfire ; for in that moment hie 
mother’s blood w as high within him, and he looked aud thought perhaps aa some 
heathen Dane ; but the flash of tho former man was momentary, and, humbly sinit* 
iughis breast, he murmured, ‘Avaunt, Satan ! yea, deadly was my sin ! And tho sin 
was mine alone ; Algivc, if stained, was blameless ; she escaped— and— and died !’ 

“ ‘ The King was wroth ; and first to strive against my pardon was Harold my 
brother, who now alone in my penitence'^tands by my side : he strove manfully and 
openly ; 1 blamed htm not ; but Beorn, my cousin, desired my earldom, and he strove 
against me wilily and in secret — to my face kind, behind my back despitefuL F de- 
tected his falsehood, and meant to detain but not to slay him. He lay bound in my 
ship ; he reviled and ho taunted me in tho hour of my gloom, and when the blood of 
th(j sea-kings flowed in fire through ray veins. And I lifted my nxe in ire j, and my 
men hfied theirs ; and so — and so ! — Again I deadly was iny sin ! 

“ ‘ Think not that 1 seek now to make less my guilt, as 1 sought when I deemed that 
life was yet long and power was yet sweet. Since then I have known worldly evil 
aud worldly go(»d — the storm aud the shine of life : I have swept the seas, a sea-king 
J have batued with the Dane in his native land ; I have almo^ grasped in my right 
hand, as I grasped in my dreams, the crown of my kinsman, Canute ; again, I have 
been a fugitive and an exile ; again, I have been inlawed, and Earl of all the lauds 
from Isis to the Wye. And whether in state or in penury, whether in war or in 
peace, I have seen the pale face of the nun betrayed, and tl^e gory wounds of the 
murderod man. WlKTcforo, I come not hereto plead for a pardon, which would con- 
sole me not, but formally to dissever my kinsmen’s cause from mine, which alone sul- 
lies and degrades it : I come here to say, that, coveting not your acquittal, fearing not 
your judgment, I pronounce mine own doom. Cap of noble and axe of warrior! lay 
aside for ever ; bare-footed amP alone, 1 go hence to the Holy Sepulchre, there to ns- 
soil my soul, and implore that grace which cannot come from man I Harold, step forth 
in the place of Sw'eyn the first-born I And ye prelates and peers, milites aud minis- 
ters, proceed to adjudge the living ! To you, aud to Englaml; he who now quits you 
is the dead.’ 

“ lie gathered his robe of state over his breast as a monk his gown, and looking 
neither to right nor to left, passed slowly down the hall, through the crowd, which 
made way for him in awe apd silence ; and it seemed to the assembly as if a cloud 
had gone from the face of day. 

“And Godwin still stood with his face covered by his robe. 

“And Harold anxiolisly watched the faces of the assembly, and saw no relenting ! 

“ And Gurth crept to Harold’s side. 

“And the gay Leofwine looked sad. 

“ And the young Wolnoth turned pale and trembled. 

“ And the fierce Tostig played with his golden chain. 

“ And one low sob was heard, and it came from the breast of Aired, the meek 
accuser— God’s true but gentle priest.” — Spectator^ June 17. 

Tiie obscure superstitions which are let in every now and then upon tho 
march of the story, bring around it the atmosphere of an age in which the 
shadows of the old world of credulity and ignorance had not yet quite va- 
nished before the light of Christianity ; and the occasional shrinkiugs and 
misgivings of Harold — whose strength of mind naturally resists the Inde- 
finite and Speculative — exhibit clearly the terror winch such agencies 
wielded over the boldest hearts. And mixed up with these is the piteous 
history of Edith’s devotion to her warrior lover. Descended from a royal 
stock, and related to Harold within the degrees of affinity prahibltud by 
the Church, they are bound to each other by the solemn betrothal of the 
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affections, and patiently await the time, under a new dynasty, when they 
may look for a dispensation from the Pope. But Edward is dyinj^, and 
Harold is nominated to 4he throne. His country makes a new demand 
upon him — that, for the sake of knitting together the great interests of 
jealous factions, he shall forsake Edith and marry Aldyth, the widowed 
Queen of Gryffyth, and sister to the powerful Earls of Mercia and Nor- 
thumberland. In vain the prelates and great officers of tlie council urge 
this imperative sacrifice upon him ; but at last they bring a more persuasive 
advocate into the field. We need not point out the exquisite and lofty 
pathos of this most touching scene : — 

Thus was it with Harold in that bitter and terrible crisis of his fate. This rare and 
spiritual love, which had existed on hope, which had never known fruition, had 
become the subtlest, the most exquisite part of his being j this love, to the full and 
holy possession of which every step in his career seemed to advance him, was it noW 
to be evermore reft from his heart, his existence, at the very moment when he had 
deemed himself most secure of its rewards ^when he most needed its consolations? 
Hitherto, in that love he had lived in the future — he had silenced the voice of the 
turbulent human passion by the whisper of the patient angel, “ A little while yet, 
and thy bride sits beside thy throne !” Now what was that future 1 how joyless, 
how desolate ! The splendour vanished from Ambition — the glow^ from the face of 
Fame—the sense of fiuty remained alone to counteract the pleadings of affections ; 
but Duty, no longer dressed in all the gorgeous colourings it took before from glory 
and power — Duty stern, and harsh, and terrible, as the iron of a Grecian Destiny. 

And thus, front to front with that Duty, he sate alone one evening, while his lips 
murmured, “ Oh fatal voyage, Oh lying truth in the hellborn prophecy 1 this, then, 
this was the wife my league with the Normans was to win to my arms,” In the 
streets below were heard the tramp of busy feet hurrying homeward, and the confused 
uproar of joyous wassail from the various resorts of entertainment crowded by careless 
revellers. And the tread of steps mounted the staifs without his door, and there 
paused, and there was the murmur of two voices without ; one the clear voice of 
Gurth, one softer and more troubled. The Earl lifted his head from his bosom, and 
his heart beat quick at the faint and scarce heard sound of that last voice. The door 
opened gently, ^ntly ; a form entered, and halted on the threshold ; the door closed 
again by a band from without. The Earl rose to his feet, tremulously, and the next 
moment Edith was at his knees ; her hood thrown back, her face upturned to his, 
bright with unfaded beauty, serene with the grandeur of self-martyrdom. 

** O Harold !” she exclaimed, ** dost thou remember that in the old time I said, 

* Edith bad loved thee less, if thou hadst not loved England more than Edith ?’ 
Becall, recall those words. And deemest thou now that 1, wlfb have gazed for years 
into thy clear soul, and learned there to sun my woman’s heart in the light of all 
glories native to noblest man,— deemest thou, O Harold, that 1 am weaker now than 
then, when I scarce knew what England and glory were ?” 

** Edith, Edith, what wouldst thou say ?— What knowest thou ?— Who hath told 
thee ?— What led thee hither, to take part against thyself ?” 

** It matters not who told me ; I know all. What led me ; Mine own soul, and 
mine own love I” Springing to her feet, and clasping his hand in both hers, while she 
looked into his face, she resumed : “ I do not say to thee, * Grieve not to part for I 
know too well thy faith, thy tendemesa^thy heart, so grand and so soft But I do 
say, ^ Soar above thy grief, and be more than man for the soke of men.' Tes, Harold, 
for this lost time I behold thee. 1 clasp thy hand, 1 lean on thy heart, 1 hear its 
beating, and I shall go hence without a tear.” 

** It cannot, it shml not be!” exclaimed Harold, passionately. Then deceivest 
thy!»elf in the divine passion of the hour : when the fever slakes, it will leave thee to 
the exhaustion of a lonely heart— the despair of a crashed and broken fate. We 
were betrothed to each other by ties strong as those of the Church,-- over the grave 
of the dead, under the vault of heaven, in the form of ancestral ^th ! The bt^nd 
cannot be broken. If England demands me, let England take me with the tics it 
were unholy, even for her sake, to rend !” 
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Alas, alas I” faltered Edith, while the flush on her cheek sank into motirnfhl 
paleness. “ It is not as thou safest So has thy love sheltered me from the worlds 
so utter wtw my youth’s ignorance or my heart’s oblivion of the stem laws of tuai|, 
that when it pleased thee that we should love each other, I could not believe that 
that love was sin ; and that it was sin hitherto I will not think i-^now it hath behome 
one.” 

“ No, no !” cried Harold ; all the eloquence on which thousands had hung, thrilled 
and spell-bound, deserting him in that hour of need, and leaving to him only broken 
exclamations, — fragments, in each of which his heart itself seemed shivered ; no, 
no— not sin I— sin only to forsake thee.— Hush 1— hush !— This is a dream -^waiC till 
we wake ! True heart ! noble soul ! — will not part from thee 1” 

** But 1 from thee ! And rather than thou shouldst be lost for my sake — the sake 
of a woman— to honour and conscience, and all for which thy sublime life sprang from 
the hands of Nature, if the cloister may not open to my soul, may the grave receive 
my form ! Harold, to the last let me be worthy thee ; and feel, at least, that if not 
thy wife— that bright, that blessed fate not mine ; — still, remembering KdU]i» ju»t 
men may say, * Biie would not have dishonoured the hearth of Harold 

“ Dost thou know,” said the Earl, striving to speak calmly, “ dost thou know that 
it is not only to resign thee that they demand— that U is to resign thee, and far 
another ?” ^ 

“ I know it,” said Edith ; and two burning tears, despite her strong and preterna- 
tural self-exaltation, swelled from the dark fringe, and rolled slowly down the colour* 
less cheek, as she added, with proud voice, ** I know it : but that other is not Aldyth, 
it is England I In her, in Aldyth, behold the dear cause of thy native* land } with 
her enwcuve the love which thy native land should command. So thinking, thou art 
reconciled, and 1 consoled. It is nut for woman that thou desertest Edith?* 

“ Hear, and take from those lips the strength and the valour that belong to the 
name of Hero !” said a deep ana clear voice Ji>ehind ; and Qurth, — who, whether 
distrusting the result of an interview so prolonged, qr tenderly desirous to terminate 
its pain, had entered unobserved,— approached, and wound his arm caressingly round 
his brother. ** Oh, Harold 1” he said, ** dear to me as the drops in my heart is my 
young bride, newly wed ; but if for one tithe of the claims that now call thee to the 
torture and trial — yea, if but for one hour of good service to freedom and law — I 
would consent without a groan to behold her no more. And if men asked me how 1 
could so conquer man’s aftections, 1 would point to thee, and say, * So Harold taught 
my youth by his lessons, and my manhood bv his life.’ Before thee, visible, stand 
Happiness and Love, but with them, Shame ; before thee, invisible, stands Woe, but 
with Woe are England and eternal Glory I Choose between them.” 

** He hath chosen,” said Edith, as Harold tunied to the wall, and leaned against 
it, hiding his face ; then, approaching jsoftly, she knelt, lifted to her lips the hem of 
his robe, and kissed it with devout passion. Harold turned suddenly, and opened 
his arms. Edith resisted not that mute appeal : she rose, and fell on his breast, 

^ Wilf and speechless was that last embrace. The moon, which had witnessed their 
union by the heathen grave, now arose above the tower of the Christian Church, and 
looked wan and cold upon their parting. Solemn and clear poui'cd the orb cloud 
passed over the disk— and Edith was gone. The cloud rolled away, and again the 
moon shone forth ; and where had knelt the fair form, and looked the last look of 
Edith, stood the motionless image, and gazed the solemn eye ot the dark son 
Sweyn. But Harold leant on the breast of Gurth, and saw not who had suppkuted 
the soft and loving Fylgia of his life^saw nought in the universe hut the blank of 
desolation 1 

We have not attempted to follow the progreaa of the atory ; bat the 
main thread of the interest may be traced through the passages we have 
given. For the rest, and the tragic conclusion of all on the battle-field, it 
IS unnecessary to refer the reader to a work which he will be eager onougll 
to get into his hands from what wc have already said. 
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Tiie portraiture of the times and the characterisation of the principal 
men who made its history, may be cited amongst the noblest triumphs of 
this class of romance. With'^tbe enchantment of romance it blends the 
dignity and weight of history. The character of William is drawn with 
great truth and power, and skilfully distinguished in its craftiness and 
treachery from the franker bearing and more honourable nature of the 
Norman chivalry whose gallantry helped liim to the crown of England. 
Gurth, the brother of Harold, stands out iu his gentleness and fidelity in 
strong relief ; and the devotion and sweet heroism of Editli shed an abiding 
beauty ou the story which will long linger in the memory of its readers. 
Hut, as we havie already indicated, the character of Harold is the master- 
piece of the work. We hope Sir Bulwer Lyttoii may fulfil his half-promise 
of penetrating farther into the field he has thus opened — rich iu lore and 
incident, and which no writer hitherto has ap})roached with such success 
as he has achieved in this brilliant performance. — Atlas, June 17. 


Catlings Notes of Eight Years' Travels and Residence in Europe with 
his Norj^h American Indian Colhction^ 2 vols. London^ Published 
by the Author, 1848. 

Mr. Gatlin’s first impressions in London are not very amusing. His 
humour is coarse and heavy, and wide of the mark. A single specimen 
will suffice. Driving through the streets (on the wrong side)," he is nearly 
forced upon the pavement by a huge omnibus : — 

I sat still of course till the omnibus had left us, nearly (jriished, but luckily not 
damaged, when 1 said to my footman, Why, what does this mean ?--what do you 
call the * left side’ in this coimtr 3 % I should like to know ?” To this he very distinctly 
as well us amusingly explained, that the invariable custom in Kriglund is when 
meeting a vehicle to turn to the left, and when passing, to turn to the right. But why 
did the policeman and the conductor say w'e were both right, or “ all right ?” “ Why, 
sir, you know wen the hmnnibus olds up to land a gent or a lady, or to take orn hin! 
it would be very hawkard to drive off wen the lady ad one leg hiii the bus and tlie 
other bout ; so wen they are both hout or both hin, and all right, the conductor 
ollows out ‘ Holl right V and the bus goes hon, d’ye see, sir ?” “ Ah, yes, 1 thank 
you, Jerry, I understand it now.” 

The work abounds in similar lumbering imitations of Cockneydom, equally 
preposterous and unlike the original. The story of a “jolly fat dame” 
who fell in love with one of the Ojibbeways is spun out to a most weari- 
some extent : and the quantity of idle conversations, attempts at fun, and 
other stuff without mark or object with which Mr. Catlia has swelled his 
volumes, shows that, long as he has mixed wdth primitive men, he has 
very ’cute notions of the value of book-making, although he is a very 
awkward bungler at the craft. 

But the point to which curiosity will be mainly directed in these volumes 
is the effect which the sights ana sounds of a great city had upon the un- 
sophisticated minds of the poor Indians. And here we confess to a little 
disappointment. There is so much making up in the book, that we 
caunpt always trust to its statements, and must revert for our satisfaction 
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to final impressions rather than particular details. The Indians^ it seemit 
were very much struck with the poverty they saw in the streets, and 
thought that France was better governed, bAause the people looked hap- 
pier. (Mr. Catlin appears- to be much of the same dpiiuon, and breaks 
out into astounding panegyrics upon the wise and prosperous government 
of Louis Philippe.) The Indians were particularly wounded by seeing 
black men sweeping the crossings, but were consoled when they disooverea 
that they were only Hindoos and the like. One of their greatest deliglits 
consisted in taking out in their drives a quantity of half-pence and throw- 
ing them to the beggars. Their memoribilia is not otherwise important 
or very suggestive. They used to amuse themselves counting the number 
of gin palaces on their rides, and in Paris took a great deal of^ trouble al^out 
the statistics of ladies followed by lap-dogs. We do not find that there 
was much originality of observation in these people, or that they attempted 
large subjects. They were attracted by things on the surface ; trifles 
pleased and satisfied them ; and amongst tliemselves their delight was to 
crack jokes upon the personal oddities with which they had csime Mt 
contact, not sparing each other when the fit was on. ^ 

The character of the red man, as thus tested, is quite as elevated iti fact 
as it has been made to agjiear in fiction. Stripped of all picturesque acces- 
sories, he still appears to advantage. The personal demeanour of the 
Indians in the new circumstances in which they were placed was quiet and 
gracious, and, in their own way, highly dignified and courteous. They 
bore the shock of the novel grandeur and urgent curiosity by which they 
were surrounded with singular ease and self-possession. Their gravity and 
sincerity sustained them admirably. Good nature was one of the traits 
most frequently brought out in their intercourse with the great world. 
They were deeply sensible of kindnesses, and even bore occasional rude- 
nesses with a most instructive toleration. The principal trouble to which 
they were exposed was from the incessant efforts that were made to con- 
vert them to Christianity. Wherever they appeared religious books were 
poured in upon them from njl sides, and they carried away with them to 
the prairies a whole cargo of bibles. Clergymen constantly called to talk 
to them on these subjects, and, although they were fairly wearied out at 
last, they bore it all with patience and kindliness. What they had seen of 
civilized places had not helped to give them a very satisfactory view of the 
practical working of Christianity, and the answer of the war-chief on one 
of the last of these occasions to two gentlemen who visited them for the 
purpose of expounding the Gospel, will show the good sense and 80 uq<( 
feeling with which, exhausted as they were by such appeals, they continu- 
ed t5 meet them ; — , 

They were introduced to the Indians and their object explained by Jeffrey, 
War-chief then said to thenip as he was sitting on the fioor in the^rner of the room, 
that he did*nt see any necessity of their talking at all, for all they would hii||e to aay 
they had heard from much more iutelligent-lo<iking men than they were, in^London, 
and in other places, and thej^had given their answers at full len^h, which Chiffs* 
kola h^ written all down. 

“ Now, my friends,” said be, I wUl tell you that when we first came over 
country, we thought that where you had so many preachers, so many to readWnd 
explain the good book, we should find the white people all^od and sober ; 

but as we travel about we find this was all a mistake. When we first came over 
we thought that white man's religion would make all people good, and we then would 
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have been glad to talk with you, but now we cimiiol aay that we like to do it any 
more.” C responded all, as Jim * who was then lying on a large table, 

and resting on one elbow, was gr|||lually turning over on to his back, and drawing up 
his knees in the attitude of speaking). 

The War-chief continued : — 

My friends — I am willing to talk with you if it can do any good to the hundreds 
and thousands of poor and hungry people that we see in your streets every day when 
we ride out. We see hundreds of little children with their naked feet in the snow, 
and we pity them, for we know they are hungry, and we give them money every time 
we pass by them. In four days we have given twenty dollars to hungry chilaren-^ 
we give our money only to children. We are told that the fathers of these children 
are in the houses where they sell fire-water, and are drunk, and in their words they 
every moment abuse and insult the Great Spirit. You talk about sending black -coats 
among the Indians ; now we have no such poor 'children among us ; we have no such 
drunkards, or people who abuse the Great Spirit. Indians dare not do so. They 
pray to the Great Spirit, and he is kind to them. Now we think it would be better 
for your teachers all to staj^ at home, and go to work right here in your own streets, 
where all your good work is wanted. This is roy advice. X would rather not say 
any more.** (To this all responded “ How, how, how /”) 

The^speeches made by the Indians on several occasions, as reported by 
Mr. Catlin, are not remarkable for that stirring eloquence and pictorial 
diction for which they are popularly celebrated. They are distinguished, 
on the contrary, by directness of purpose and tj^e almost entire absence 
of embellishment. 

As it is in all other communities, there were special “ characters’* 
amongst them. One kept a note-book, in which he jotted down all the 
surprising facts he fell in with, including curious statistics, extraordinary 
murders, suicides, and crimes in general. Another was an old dandy, who 
took delight in ogling his audience, and fancied that every lady who 5j)oke 
to him was smitten by his personal attractions. These little traits come 
out amusingly enough, and show that vanities and foibles are common to 
all mankind, developing themselves according to the measure of their 
opportunities. 

One of the circumstances which surprised them most was the preser- 
vation of game. This was first discovered to them in Dublin ; — 

After passing through several of the principal streets they were driven to the 
Phoenix Park, where they left their carriage, and, taking a run for a mile or two, felt 
much relieved and delighted with the exercise. The noble stags that started up and 
Were bounding away before them excited them very much, and they were wishing for 
their weapons which they had left behind. However, they had very deliberately and 
innocently agreed to take a regular hunt there in a few days, and have a saddle or 
two of venison, but wiser Daniel reminding them of the game-laws of this country, of 
which they had before heard no account, knocked all their sporting plans on the head. 

Nothing perhaps astonished them since they came into the country more than the 
idea that a man is liable to severe punishment by the laws for shooting a deer, a 
rabbit, or a partridge, or for catching a fish out of a lake or a river, without a 
license, for which must pay a tax to the Government, and that then they can only 
shoot upon certain grounds. The poor fellows at first trMted the thing as ridiculous 
and fabuAous ; but on being assured that such was the fact, they visere overwhelmed 
with astonishment. 

An amusing incident occurred at the Hippodrome during the period of 
the^ stay at Paris. Franconi offered them an engagement on condition 
that they were good riders, which Mr. Catlin assured him they were : — 

As the best proof, however, he proposed to bring out a horse, and let one of them 
try and show what he could do. This wc agreed to at once ; and having told the 
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Indians before we started that we should make no arrangement for them there unleae 
they were pleased with it and preferred it, they had decided, on entering the grounds, 
that the exercises would be too desperate and fatiguing to them and destructive to 
their clothes, and therefore not to engage with him. However, the horse was )ea 
into the area and placed upon the track for their cliariot-races, w'hioh is nearly a 
quarter of a mile in circumference ; and, the question being put, “ Who will ride ?” 
it was soon agreed that Jim should try it first. “ Wal, me try cm,” said Jim ; **0(11* 
no ride good, but me try em little.** He was already prepared, with his shield and 
((uiver upon his back and his long and shining lance in his hand. The horse was 
lield ; though, with all its training, it was some time, with its two or three grooms 
about it, before they could got the frightened creature to stand steady enough for 
dim to mount. In the first effort which they thought he was making to got on, they 
were surprised to find that he was ungirthing the saddle, which he flung upon the 
ground, and, throwing his buflalo robe across the aniinars back and himsdf astride, 
the horse dashed off at his highest speed. Jim saw that the animal was iiSed to the 
track, and, the course being clear, he leaned forward and brandished bis lance, and, 
every time he came round and passed us, sounded a charge in the shrill notes of tha 
war-whoop. The riding was pleasing, and surprised M. Franconi exceedingly, and 
when he thought it was about time to stop he gave his signal/or Jim to pullup, but, 
seeing no" slack to the animal’s pace, and Jim still brandishing his weapons in the air 
and sounding the war-wdioop as he passed, he became all at once alarmed for the health 
of his horse. The Indians at this time were all in a roar of laughter, and the old gentle- 
man was placing himself and his men upon the ^ack as Jim camfl round, with uplifted 
firms, to try to stop the animars speed, just finding at that time that Jim had rode in 
the true prairie style, without using the bridle, and which, by his neglect of it, had 
got out of his reach, when he would have used it to pull up. Jim still dashed by 
them, brandishing his lance as they came in his wav : when they retreated and ran to 
head him in another place, he there passed them also, and passed them and menaced 
them again and again as he cwme round. The alarm of the poor old gentleman for the 
life of his horse became very conspicuous, and, with additional efforts with hia men, and 
a little pulling up by Jim, who had at length found the rein, the^poor nflVightet) 
and half-dead animal was stopped, and Jim, leaping off, walked to tno middle of the 
area, where wo were in a group, laughing to the greatest excess at the fun, The poor 
horse was near done over, and led away by the grooms. M. Franconi came and merely 
bade us good by, and was exceedingly tfbliged to us. Whether the poor animal died or 
not we never heard, but Jim wa.s laid up for several days. On asking him why he 
ran the horse so hard, he said it was tho horse’s fault, that “ it ran away with him 
the moment he was on his back — that the creature was frightened nearly to death r 
and he thought, if it preferred running, he resolved to^givc it running enough.** 

From these extracts it will be seen that there is some matter for specula- 
tion in the volumes ; and if Mr. Catlin had been content to reduce his 
work to one half its frulk, limiting himself to a close record of the sayinn 
and doings of his Indians, he would have produced a much more readable 
book, and escaped the censure to which an injudicious literary ostentation 
has exposed him . — Atlas for June. 


SolUh Australia ; its Advantages and its Hesourees. Being a “ Des- 
cription of that Colony, and a Manual of Information for 'Bmi- 
grants. By George Blakiston Wilkinson. London r Murray, 1848, 

" The great Jsmand for labour in South Australia,” writes Mr. Wificinsm 
in the firet chapter of his book, “during the past tew years, has naturally 
directed the atttntion of the colonists to Great Britain ns the mart for aup- 
plvine the deficiency ; and many efforts have.been made to indaoa en%m* 
tion to Adelaide, which, however, although, partially successful, have not 
hitherto obtained a supply commensurate with what is required. Thus 
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notwitlistanding the thousands of persons who hfti^e arrived in the colony 
during the last two years, the cry for and the complaiots of scarcity of 
labour have been at no time greater than at present, aH least so far back 
only as last August.” To which it may be added, that the great demand 
for employment in Great Britain has naturally directed our attention to the 
Australian polonies, and especially to that of South Australia, in such a 
manner as to ensure'for Mr. Wlkinson’s book the attention which it so 
well merits, 

Mr. Wilkinson is, at the same time, an amusing and a sensible writer. 
He gives us much sound advice, and presents us with many clever pictures 
of colonial life. He looks at the settlement in many different aspects — 
commenH upon its agricultural and pastoral resources as well as on its 
mineral wealth ; and arrives at a conclusion, which, however favourable it 
may be, we cartnot consider unsound. We have the concurrent testimonies 
of several other writers in support of Mr. Wilkinson’s estimate of the state 
and prospects of Southern Australia — colony which in the course of a 
few years has emerged, almost as one from the grave, into a condition of 
unexampled prosperity which promises to be enduring. 

The remarks wliich we offered last week, when reviewing Mr, Byrne’s 
volumes, render it unnecessary that we should say, in this place, anything 
regarding the general question of colonisation. The description of labour 
that is required in South Australia is not professional labour. The pro- 
fessions are overstocked. Miners are much wanted — carriage is much 
wanted. And owing to the abstraction from ^^agricultural pursuits, for 
more profitable mining operations, of some portion of the available labour 
of the settlement, farming men and shepherds are much wanted. Mr. 
Wilkinson, like all other writers on such subjects, offers his advice freely. 
Some of it, as that which relates to the lashing and electing of cabin fur- 
niture, is applicable to the condition of all who go down to the sea in ships. 
The rest is of specific application and much more value. Mr. Wilkinson 
is a great advocate for matrimony. He advises men to marry first and 
emigrate afterwards. Hsfe are his reasons, and they are weighty ones : — 

The married man has many and great advantages over the single, and his home 
(however homely it may be) will contrast favourably with the bachelor’s ; not only 
is his happiness enhanced and his labour cheered, but, besides this, an active woman 
does many things for her husband which he can find neither time nor incliiiatiou to 
do for himself, I should say, therefore, to all settlers or intending emigrants, Get 
married before going out^ as the cheaper and better course ; but, before you marry, tell 
your intended the mode of life she may expect, that there be no suprise manifested 
when it is too late to change.” Viewed only in a mercenary and politic light, the 
wife is a great saving to her husband ; if he is poor, she cooks for him, makes and 
mends his clothes, keeps his house in order, looks after the poultry, and does a host 
of little things that ho must unwillingly resign if deprived of her assistance. Thus 
she is a profit and a great help. But when he returns fatigued with his daily labour 
(and people do not play out there) — when, weary and languid, he comes in sight of 
his hii^his heart warms at (he comforts he knows he will meet, the light shin- 
ing out through the crevices in the door, walls and ro<ff cheers his my soul, and he 
feels happy that she — the preparer and crown of all this additional happiness ^is 
anxiously wn&ting to receive him. When he opens his door (no bolts or bars are 
wanted where are no thieves or bushrangers) his clean hut and sm<$Kiag tupper (not 
mere potatoes and salt) make him think ^at, if he sfibnid be so unfortunate as to 
lose his present helpmate, he must either break his heart at once or get married 
ngain directly. 
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Here is a graphic and amusing picture of the life of a cattle- owner in 
South Australia : — 

In order that some idea may be formed of the cattle-owner’s life at his statitm, 
let me imagine the reader to be the master, and in his bed, in a hut like the gene- 
rality in the Australian Bush ; and, further, suppose that about bis usual time (day- 
light) he awakes and opens his eyes. His bed-room shall be formed of slabs of 
wood fitted into a groove at top and bottom ; the top is the waU-plai|L the bottom 
the sleeper or foundation ; these slabs put close together makes the w^s all round# 
except in one place where there is a window, and in another where there is a door. 
The window is not often glazed, but more generally covered with calico ; or perhaps 
it is only a kind of trap-door, that lifts up to give light when needed ; which U but 
seldom, for the sun shines through the crevices of the hut with sufileient force to 
make formal apertures unnecessary ; which crevices also keep the hut cool in subl- 
mer, and when winter comes are daubed up with clay if requisite, After wasblug 
and dressing, you become anxious to see the progress the hut-keepor has made in his 
work ; and, opening the door, you find yourself simultaneously in your parlour, 
drawing-room, and kitchen. This is furnished with table, chairs, or stools, the 
latter rough but strong ; and with slabs or boards as shehx's, on which are ranged 
your stock of plates and crockery, looking meagre and scarce enough, but supplied 
by an extra number of tin pots and plates, which remind you of the constant break- 
ages by y»>ur male attendant, against which yon are now provided by these more 
durable articles. One more shelf is seen containing a iiumbm’ of bound books, and 
perhaps a late English paper or two (about five months old) ; for the huts generally 
have some shadow of a library, which strangely contrasts with the rough woodwork, 
the naked thatched roof, and the tempered clay or lime floor. 

tii « « 1^ # # 

After seeing that the hut-keeper has commenced clearing the hut and preparing 
breakfast, you go out at the door, and are greeted by the sunrise, which should be the 
bubhman’s signal to commence his daily work. About fifty or a hundrerl ya^ds 
the hut are your stock-yard, men’s huts, dairy, pigsties, and other buildings ; and 
arouud these you see the milch cows standing ready to he driven to the bails, while 
their calves are kept in a separate pen of fold, dry under foot, with a bedding of 
straw, and secure from their enemies, the wild dogs. The men arc all up, and prepar- 
ing to milk, and the stock-man, with a thin cloud of smoke issiting from his mouth, is 
seen in the distance, carrying his bridle in his hand, and tracking bis horses, after 
finding which he will drive them to the huts, to be ready for use. On the side of that 
bank of clay may be seen a door from which a man has been passing to and fro with 
clean milking buckets, and tins, that glitter in the sun. This is the dairy, which is 
dug out in the ground like a cellar. Such dairies aret)ften abouf thirty feet long and 
fourteen wide, the walls built up with stone, and heavy beams, with boards on the top, 
forming the roof, which is covered over with earth, and, when finished, is somewhat 
like the entrance to a railway tunnel. In the interior a row of tables, or more pro- 
perly very broad shelves, is placed about breast high to set the milk uiHui, and down 
the centre may be seen a large table and other apparatus— as churn, salting-tubs, and 
the like. On each side are ranged the milk tins, clean and bright, and filled with 
yesterday’s milk, which would have been sour and ustdess if not preserved with the 
greatest cleanliness in such c<ml places. Just outside the door is a largo cask half- 
full of skimmed milk for the pigs ; or, if pigs are not kept, a puddle is pbser%sd, 
where the'^skimmed milk is thrown away. * * . * * 

After looking over the rest of the establishment, as the piggery, arable Jand mnd 
garden, your breakfast is ready, consisting of either a damper or leaven bread, bacon, 
ham, beef, fowls, eggs, mutton, butter or cream. All these ought to be the produce 
of your own farm ; the only foreign articles are tea and sugar, but which have been 
supplied you by the sale of your butter. * . * , * 

rerhaps eomo batcher or cattle-dealer has come into the neighbourhood to purchase 
fat cattle, and take a ride with you to the place where your herd are feeding, to look 
them over, find fault with the bree^ and talk about the low ^rice of meat. Hiis you 
treat as “ all gammon,” Utile heeding any remarks of tbo kin^ ; but you endenym^r 
to make the best bargain you can for reydy money, or at tenet for a cheek m the 
bank. * 
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After a long deal, you probably make some sales, when the whole mob is driven to 
the yards, and, thd"sold cattle being draughted out, you help to drive them a couple 
of miles along the road beyond their old run, after which they go steadily on to the 
town. 

Whoever comes to your hut, whether a stranger or not, drinks with you, not wine 
but tea, lor which the kettle is always on the hob, to be ready for any new arrival. 
Tea drinking and tobacco smoking are in vogue among all classes, and serve to while 
away many a dull hour. If in the bush you are hungry and without the means of 
obtaining food, then the advice is, — ** Light your pipe and smoke so also, if thirsty, 
“ A smoke will relieve you.” If tired, there is nothing like smoking ; and if par- 
ticularly lively and happy-'-'smoko ; if you have made a good bargain — smoke ; if a 
bad one - still smoke ; out if you despise the weed, do not smoke, but be miserable 
and churlish with yourself and querulous at every trifle. * ♦ * ♦ • 

Luring the heat of the day, if no particular work present itself, you remain in your 
hut to tmk or i^ad, smoke and drink tea ; but if you are busy, either draughting, 
branding, or seeking cattle, you pay little attention to the broiling sun. There is 
plenty of excitement attending many of the common occupations of cattle farming, 
sucli as hunting and sorting out the cattle on the runs, branding and draughting them 
in the yards, yoking and breaking in the young steers f(^r draught, all which have 
to be done among most likely a good proportion of wild and savage-looking cattle. 
Some of the old stock-keepers are as cool as possible even in a yard filled with a 
mixed lot, among w^ich are many termed Russians, and have only a small staff 
waddy, or nobby stick, wherewnt^ to protect themselves. 

Dinner is generally on the table at two or three o’clock, and consists of vegetables 
and salads grown upon the farin, and meat reared and fattened upon the pastures 
surrounding. It is accompanied by tea, which makes its appearance at every iheal ; 
and among the polite vou may be asked to take a ctfp of tea instead of wine during 
the repast. At the tables of the rich and luxurious the difference is not seen be- 
tween Adelaide and England ; yet the difference ought to be great for any man who 
has to make his fortune and provide against a rainy day. * * * 

All work is over about six p, m., and tea ready ; and if no friend or traveller is 
passing the night at the station, the evening is consumed over a paper or book, 
accompanied by smoking and tea drinking, or, if you please, your horse is put in 
requisition to carry you to a friend’s hut, or whithersoever pleasure attracts or 
business requires. 

With one more extract relating to the mineral resources of the colony we 
conclude our notice of a book, which is indeed a most valuable, as it is a 
most timely, addition to our stores of colonial literature : — 

The first mine was discovered within sight of the town, on a broad bold range 
which rises from the plain on which Adelaide is built. The road from Mount Barker, 
and the different parts to the east of Adelaide, passed over this range ; and, as the 
hill was steep, large drags were placed behind the drays to enable the bullocks to 
hold back and steadily descend the hill. One of these drags, striking against a 
sWne in the road, broke off some shining substance, which was found to be good lend 
ore ; and when this was seen every person was in a state of excitement until the 
place was opened and the load of ore discovered. After this event lead was found 
in «thor places along the range, and soon in places in all directions ; and exaggerated 
accounts were promulgated, the only wonder being that all this had never neeu seen 
before. .Copper and lead wore found quite Conspicuous in land of all descriptions ; 
one man found them in his field, another dug pieces up in bis garden j they were 
discovered in the dry water-courses, and clinging to the roots of trees ; and ea^ 
passer by, in town or out of town, had his pockets weighed down with specimens. 
Nothing was heard of bat mines, minerals and mineral lands, special surveys a^ 
grand mining companies. ^ 

All this turned out well, and fortunate it was that it did so j for if mines of value 
hm been opened, the excitement hod so altered the chimnel of labour and ste^y 
industry, that the confcquenqes would have been bad. |b reality, then, the mines 
are not only plentiful and abundant, but th% ores are extremely rich, perhi^S exceed - 
»g in value any before discovered elsewhere. New comers are particularly struck 
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with the great show of wealth ; but it has developed itself so gradually to the colauiats 
that they are boeomiug indifferent to it. and think little of new mideral dilnoteriei, 
having made up their minds by anticipation to all such, and merely say, “ Ah I no 
doubt it is everywhere.” The tage for carrying aboi^ specimens has, moraovnf', 
subsided, and only chiinnoy-piecca are now burthened with them. 

The misery and poverty of the colonists was at its highest pitch in the year 1848, 
in which year oiily 598 acres of land were sold by Government, and this at an averajire 
of 1/. 6 id; whereas, in the* former year, the amount sold was 17,081^ acres, ami in 
1844, 3,428 acres ; since that time the amount of land sold has been wy large. 
Special surveys of 20,000 acres each have been purchased, ^sides a large quantity of 
eighty acre sections. The price of land sold by the Government has been oon^def* 
able, as much as 88/. 1 5s. per acre having in one instance been paid for eighty acres ; 
and many cases the land has realised from 40/. to 50/. per Adas for Pum. 

■ ' ife 

Posthumous Works of the Rev. Thomas Chalmers. Edited by the 
Rev. W. Hanna. (Daily Scripture Readings^ vol. 3J Edinburgh : 

Sutherland and Knox. 1 848. 

# * 

In this volume of the Hora BibUre Quotidiance, the Old Testament com- 
mentary is brought down to the close of Jeremiah j and there the present 
series ends. The next instalment of the Posthumous^Works will contain 
the first volume of the Hora Sabbaticce — devotional commentary upon 
the New Testament. 

A great portion of the present issue is occupied with illustrations of the 
Psalms. The commentary here naturally assumes more of a devotional 
character tfian distinguished Dr. Chalmers’ meditations on the historical 
books of tlie Old Testament. It reveals more of the heart of the writer ; 
tells us more of his self-questionings, of his aspirations, of his zealous, 
earnest, yet humble nature. In this respect it approaches more nearly to 
what, judged by Dr. Hanna’s description of the Ilora: Sabbatica^ we are 
to expect from that work. Of these “ readings” the editor says, “ They 
are contemplative and devotional, passing generally into direct ouilresses to 
the Deity. . . . The meditative faculty takes its flight from one or 
other of the elevations to which the word has raised it ; but it soars freely 
and broadly away. And the region oftenest visited, and from which it 
brings the richest treasures, is the inner circle of the private and the 
personal.” And this, in a lesser degree, is applicable to the commentary 
upon the Psalms, which has something of the character oT a religious 
journal. Many passages will be read with profound interest, such is the 
insight they afford into the heart of the wise and pious writer. There are 
some meditations on the earlier part of the 37th Psalm which touchingly 
record the trials which it was his lot to endure in connection with the great 
cause with which he had so manfully and energetically identifled in 
himself : — 

This psalm is supposed to have been written by David during the evening of his 
days, and when at rest from all his enemies ; more a psalm of general instruction in 
piety and righteousness than of an occasional character. I delight in It greatly, both 
fbr the truth of principle and the experimental wisdom which mark its leMons. . , » 
The dissuasive against fretfiilncss !s most strikingly and peculiarly applicable to 
myself ; and as grounded, |oo, on the consideration, that th^ againet fdlOtii I Imt 
will soon be brought to a common reckoning with myself. “ Gru<%0 not tm 
another : the judge is at the door,” “ Do all things without murmuvii^ wbh i 
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ingB,” • • • '^0 “ trust in the Lord and do good,” is a comprehensive description of 
what subjective Christianity is in the gener^, as made up of faith and works ; but 
it ^so has a special application here to the case of those antagonists whose will of 
opinion is at the time wrongqpsly carrying it over oufs. God, if we but trust in Him, 
and do His will, maj^ do us justice even on this side of death — ^giving us even here, if 
we but delight in Him, those other objects of delight on which our worthy and good 
desires are set -bringing to pass the way as we want it, if we but commit it to Him — 
and making the goodness ^f our cause manifest to all men/ Meanwhile, let us be still 
in God, and wait patiently for the further evolutions of His Providence, and fret not 
ourselves because of the^tempotary influence and advantage over us which arc 
possessed bv other men. Let me in nowise fret against them, or indulf^ in that 
wrath which worketh not the righteousness of God. If our counsel be His counsel, 
it shall stand and be established, hei me in all cares, therefore, and cogitations abQUt 
what is best for our Free Church, ever exercise myself unto godliness ; possessing my 
soul in. patieno%because assured that, if the counsel of them who are opposed be not 
of God, it will cog^e to nought. 

Give me the grkce of meekness, O Lord ; I shall not have less of standing ground for 
my own counsel and views in consequence. And O for peace, for peace against enemies, 
and above all for the abundance of that peace in Christ wnioh He has promised to His 
disciples, while He warns them that in the world they shall have tribulations . 
The hostilities which David experienced were of a grosser kind than those by which 
1 am exercised *, but the lessons and the Zeroises which he observes or prescribes 
under them are fully upplicable to controversies of another sort<-8uch as the confi- 
dence that whatever is the purpose or design of the Lord, that shall stands that 
whatever of malice or artifice has been employed against those of upright conversa- 
tion, will in His good time be exposed and overthrown —the superiority of which the 
man of a pure aim honest policy, with the little he yet has gained for it, has over 
adversaries of another spirit, though for the present carrying all before them— the 
certainty of a final triumph .for all that is right and reasonable, and defeat of the 
opposite. 

In the comments upon Isaiah and Jeremiah there is a just appreciation 
of the sublimity of those magnificent writere. Dr. Chalmers took no 
common delight in the poetry of the scriptures, and in liis many-sidedness 
reei^rded them, at times, in their purely literary aspect. We give the 
following brief passage as characteristic of one! of the phases of the writer’s 
intellectual character : — 

Isaiah xiv. 9-20.—“ Hell” is icpuZcArMW— Hades— the lower parts of the earth— not 
Gehenna or the place of punishment. Can aught be imagined more impressive than 
the kings of the nations, raised up from their thrones to meet the ghost pf the King 
of Babylon ? or aught more pathetic and powerful than their reception address ? 
What a humiliating contrast — and with what effect it is given, between him when in 
glory as Lucift^, son of the morning, and him in his grave with thi worms spread 
under him, and the worms covering him ! And all this w'os laid upon him as a pun- 
ishment 1(0 his arrogancy and high thoughts. He was brought down to Shaol (verso 
15,) “ to the sides of the pit.” Bernadotte, after the battle of Leipsic, says of Napo- 
leon, in his despatches — “is this the great captain who made the nations to tremble ?’* 
Antt Sir WUlter Scott in his descrijpdon of the proud barons of Roslin, each in his own 
chapelle, seems to have caught at least the jioetic inspiration of verse 18. As a mere 
literary composition, the passage before us is bjyoua all rivalry. 

There are some interesting remarks in the commentary on Isaiah, 
relative to the future prospects of the Jews. They refijtj more immediately 
to the prophesies contained in the 59th and 60th chapters $ and will, we 
doubt not, be read with no common interest by a considerable number of 
OUT readers : — 

Isaiah lix. 16 - 21 .— The expressions used in this psawge are not adequatfdy met by 
any past deliverance of the Jews, or any chastisement mfiioted yet upon adi^er- 
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saries. We believe that when to the islands He will repay recompense! it will he • 
wide-world hostility that He shall then deal with. It looks ae u the aitihll fM- 
iiant of altogether Christians, over-borne by infidelity, united perhaps with Pepem 
will have their first dawnings of a day of redemption in the manH^stadon m 
God’s favour to the Jews, whether through sensible tokens from Him, or through 
the symptoms among them of a national return to that faith which rests on & 
foundation of their own prophets, as well as of the apostles of Christianity. 
mav cause a re-action among the powers of this world ; but the spirit of the liori 
will lift up a standard against them, and the result will be a universal triumph for thO 
church, whereof Zion shall then be the centre or capital. And the Kedeemer will then 
come to this metropolis of the regenerated world, (Zeeh. xiv,) but whether in the Way 
of a personal appearance or not 1 am not able to say. 

Isaiah lx. I -10. — This seems still an address to the Jews, who Will by this time 
form the nucleus and central attraction of the Christian church— a church In br<^ 
and discernible contrast with a world lying in darkness and wickedness ; neverthe* 
less, all round will many flock towards this peculiar society. The general effect of 
the chapter is highly in favour of its being the Jews who are here set forth as the 
centre towards which there ia to be a wide-world movement. Even themselves will 
be solemnised with a spectacle in which they will so obviously discern the hand of 
God— in turning the hearts of kings to favour them, and bringing wealth and crowds 
of adherents towards them from all the quarters of th^ earth. The visit of the 
Queen of Sheba to Jerusalem will then prove the type of a far more glorious Mfil- 
inent— when the isles of the Gentiles shall give in, and become the willing tributaries 
of a spiritual monarchy that will rule over the men of all lands. 

11-22 I cannot doubt the identity of this prophetic description with that in Rev 

xxi. 22-26 ; and if so, it greatly confirms the now growing persuasion that the Jews 
will boar a very prominent and ostensible part in the world’s r^enoration. The Gen- 
tiles are clearly represented as tributary and subordinate to the Jews, though they 
shall be willing tributaries, and will yield spontaneous obedience to the government of 
truth and righteousUes that will then be set up in the earth. God wul then l)e re- 
cognised by all as the Mighty One of Jacob Verse 17, lost clause, is a notabile. 

We do not understand how to take the expressions that would indicate a disappearance 
of the solar and lunar light from that new heavens and new earth wherein dwelleth 
righteousness. — Hasten that blessed time, O Lord, when the people shall all be 
righteousness ; and, 0 grant to me and mine that we shall stand with acceptance on 

that day before the Son of man This chapter forms altogether a most regaling 

prophecy ; and serves greatly to establish the future restoration of Israel, as being 
the common subject both of the Apocalypse and the older prophots. — Atlaa/or June. 
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We continue our notice* of this interesting tour in the Himalayas. 
Having left the travellers enjoying “The Coolies’ chorus” at Ljppa— we 
rejoin them at Kanum, where a Buddhist monastery and the Lama’s dwelling 
and the chief Lama are thus described : — • 

« Mountine a sort of henhouso-ladder, I reached the terrace immediately above, to 
which I was obUgod to fight my way against several farions dogs. Here 1 found 
mvself on a level with the roofs of the houses below ; street and honse-tope are bare 
one and the same, and covered with the same layer of earth s in not a finveasee 
when the door below is wanting, the only entrance to the bouse u from lU roof. 

« On the top of one of the largest houses, I saw an aged man, in a brewnuh red 
mantle and a red cap. pacing up and down, and diligently threadtag hv roMTjr 
wards and forwards between hw fingers, while a y onager man and wanaii, bolh 
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attired iri the same hue, were spreading otit the grain on the fiat house-top. Cfther 
figures, also in red gowns, and not one without the rosary, were gliding about, bring- 
ing forward fresh sheaves of wheat I at once concluded that this was one of the 
Buddhist monasteries, which I knew to exist in Kanum. The old man beckoned to 
me to approach, and I stood for a while looking at these people as they moved up 
and down ; they were soon joined by several women clad in the same capuchin of 
brownish red. They were the brethren and the sisters of the monastery and nunnery, 
and the aged father was the Lama or President of the former. 

wandered on along several other roofs, everywhere received without the slightest 
shyness or reserve, and even gladly welcomed. One old woman, whose grandchildren 
I had been caressing, ^ame to me in a very friendly manner, and discoursed to me at 
great length and^with most voluble loquacity : the peroration of her address, - all the 
rest of which was utterly unintelligible to me, — being loud peals of laughter, in which 
all her neighbours of both sexes took part. In conclusion, the venerable dame 
presented me, amid many extraordinary gesticulations, with a bundle of herbs and 
vegetables from her kitchen garden. I endeavoured, as best I could, to make my- 
self understood by her ; but all my efforts only occasioned fresh bursts of laughter ; 
for the language of these people is totally different f«om the Hindui, no less than 
from the Hindostani, being known as the Kunauri or Milchan, 

“ I now^ bent my stops toward our tent, laden with various species of grain peculiar 
to this district, for the most part winter corn, bicuspidated barley, wheat of most 
remarkable beauty, The summer fruits of the earth are peas, vetches, broad 
Windsor beans, turnips, and oleaginous plants. 

** Meeting my fellow-travellers on the way, I returned with them straightway, to 
visit a more distant quarter of the town . we found it all alive with industrious in- 
habitants, busily engaged in the labours of their harvest-home. They generally use, 
fur carrying in the corn, large baskets, which they boar upon the back ; much of it 
is however also brought in from the terraces on asses. One apparently prosperous 
and wealthy man, — probably a naturalised foreigner, for he wore a garment of white 
muslin, an<f a flat turban instead of the felt cap,— was looking down at the labourers 
from the roof of his house, giving them directions and imparting his commands. 
Another party was occupied in treading out the grain with horses, on a spacious 
threshing-floor, enclosed by a wall. This is the only service that horses are here re- 
quired to perform j they are never yoked to any vehicle, nor made to bear a saddle : 
the wild and spirited animals are chased round upon the spread-out corn ; a man 
with a stick hung with little streamers, and another with a long w'hip, w^oro driving 
them up and down at a gallop. This mode of threshing makes a fearful dust, and the 
straw is trodden to nothing. 

“ After wandering along several narrow, dirty lanes, between half-dilapidated walls, 
and dwellings ornainenled with very ancient horns of the bhural and the wild ^oat, 
we reached the last row of houses, contiguous to which is a grove of tall juniper- 
trees. That tree here attains a height of from thirty to forty feet. A long liue^f 
sepulchral-looking monuments forms the boundary of this spot ; among them stand 
several of the urns to which I have so often alluded, — one of a brownish yellow, one 
white, and one black, under the same roof : what these different colours signify, 1 
failed in every attempt to ascertain. ^ 

“ Our attention was attracted by a largo edifice at the extremity of the town ; it is 
ck hollow square, enclosing a small, open court. An old man with a venerable hoary 
beard, clad in the ordinary red mantle, and busily engaged in counting his rosary 
amid muttered prayers, came forward upon the roof and beckoned to us. He made 
.himself known as a hcad-Lama, and promised to do the honours of the temple to 
which his dwelling is attached, as soon as he should have finished bis devotions. 
Without much ceremonising, we accepted his invitation, and, as a preliminary step, 
descended by the uncouth ladder into the court, to seize the favourable opportunity 
for seeing the interior of a Kunawuiree dwelling. The CTound-floor oontains only 
store-rooms and cow-stalls ; in the second story, which has a verandah about two 
feet wide, towards the court, we found an apartment which appeared to be the Lama’s 
State-rooms for it contained two rudely-worked (diairs and a table, articles of which 
he was exceedingly proqd. Meantime he was so completely absorbed in his rosary, 
that he seemed utterly unconscious of our throwing open every door and window* 
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shutter in his house. The plan of the building would have excited our ftdittiriiitioil, 
— being upon the whole both pretty and judiciously devised|»had not idl ^be 
been so shabbily and unskilfully executed. Every door and window opens HiO 
inner court. Upon the roof, and on the top of the colonnade which surrounds 
court, are little gardens, flUed with iris, datura, and tagetes, which find nbiUidiont 
nourishment in the material of the roof. 

“ When at length his prayer admitted of a pause, the aged I^ma led uS down into 
the court, by the trunk of a tall tree with steps hewn in it, — the only hind of atatr 
I ever saw in these parts, — drew out a long wooden key, and intimated by a signii- 
cant and mysterious gesture that we should follow him. The long key opened n 
large folding door at the bottom of the court, the entrance to the sanctuary Or smalt 
temple, which, as a great favour, he was abom to show us. 

** What strange and wondrous things did we see crowded together in this darkaome 
hall I The light of heaven glimmers in only through an aperture in the ceiling, and 
through tho open door, the sacred threshold of which we were not allowed to poiS. 
The principal object is a largo gilded idol, representing Makadeva whom I shouUf not 
have expected to find in a Lama temple. The image stands in a sort of shrine, 
with two open doors painted with golden stars and enclosed in a gilt border ; its 
effect, in this magic and shadowy light, was most unearthly : it was almost the only 
object that could be distinctly recognized amid the surroimding gloom. A balustr^t, 
hung with red streamers, enclosed the space round it ; to its right, lay a multitude of 
strange instruments apparently of very ancient dato,~hugc>bellied brazen trumppU, 
with drums and kettle-drums of most various dimensions } t(f its left, a number of 
Hags, a great bell, and divers coarsely painted figures of clay. At the first glance, the 
walls appeared hung with many -coloured paper ; but when the eye had become accus- 
tomed to the lugubrious shades, we perceived them to be covered with small tablets of 
unbaked clay, about the size of ordinary Dutch tiles. They are apparently tnamifao- 
tured in a wooden mould, and contain diminutive figures of Buddha, in four difikrettt 
colours, yellow, red, grey and white. In many places, they had fallen oft' and ware 
lying on the ground ; of these the old priest willingly gave us as many as we wishl4 
to have ; unfortunately however, these works of art are fragile in the extreme. 
Strange to say, with all his absorbing and long-continued prayer, the aged Lama 
displayed not the slightest veneration for his gods, but replied to our queries, and 
gesticulated amid great laughter, ever and anon sinking again into his devout abstrac- 
tion : moreover, he had evidently reckoned with avaricious longing upon the money 
he received at parting.” 

“ The Chief-Lama had announced his intention of honouring us with a meeting, 
promising at the same time, to exhibit the interior of the great temple, beside whi^ 
we had encamped. Climbing up the stair-tree, we entered the building by a small, 
low door, which led us into a long and lofty an te-cli amber, washed with yellow paint. 
^ its longest side were doors opening into tho temple itself. Her© we were met by 
We Chief-Lama, a figure whose whole appearance and bearing were strUting and 
majestic in the extreme. I felt as though I were beholding one of the philosopher* of 
antiquity, Cato or Seneca himself. Picture to yourself an aged man of tall ana stately 
form, wrapped in the long and ample toga of dark-red w ool : his head uncovered, hiS 
snow-white locks cut short, while his long and hoary beard flows down upon hi# 
breast : the rosary suspended Trom his girdle, and under his arm a large book.* 


* It is commonly asserted, as mentioned by Mr. Hamilton, that the art of pHnilng, 
that mighty engine of good and of evil, has from a very remote period been pr^tbed ill 
Thibet, though so limited in its use by the influence of superstition, that it has not 
undergone any improvement. Copies of the religious books of Lama-worabip are 
multi Aied, not by moveable types but by means of set forms of the nature of stereo- 
type, which are impressed on thin slips of paper of Thibctian fabrioatioo. The 
^phabet and character are acknowledged to be derived from the Sanscrit |l is a 
general belief throughout Thibet, that the arts jmd sciences bad their orlgki In tfie 
Lly city of Benares, which, as well as other Indian p^s of pilgnnuige, k 
venerated, an# not frequently visited by the devout Tliibetiaaaa. AHbo 
ceremonies of every kind are performed exclusively by the end 

laity are not restricted from the study of their sacred books*— T b. 
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After saluting the Princ^ he opened the doors, so as to afford ns a full survey of the 
whole interior of the teffiple. Here too, the largest of the many images of the gods 
was a gilded Mahadeo^ the other smaller ones hemg of stone or of bronze. To the 
right and left stood large, green, varnished cabinets, painted in gold, with a number 
ofdrawers, containing manuscripts : n multitude of mystic objects filled the remaining 
space. Unfortunately, it was impossible to make ourselves intelligible to our kind 
and venerable friend ; for, besides the language of this district being unknown equally 
to our interpreters and to ourselves, his deafness precluded even the slightest attempt 
at conversation.*’ 

Here are other instances of their perilous wanderings : — 

** Meantime, leaving them to their dilatory proceedings, we descended the last thou- 
sand feet, where didiculties again awaited us, as the lower part of the mountain is 
very steep, and consists of smooth, yellow granite, and (^uartz-rock ; our course was 
moreover frequently interrupted by precipitous chasms and gullies, cut by snow- 
itkrrents. The slope immediately on the banks of the river here, os on those of all the. 
more considerable streams among these mountains, consists of perpendicular ram- 
parts of great height, so that it was found utterly impossible to approach the channel 
of the river, far more to build a bridge : and not a trace of bridge-building was to be 
seen,— not a single tree had even been brought down to the water’s edge. 

There was here but one route by which we could descend. It consisted of the 
remains of an avalanche, which in spring had choked up the bed of the river, and hail 
hitherto served as a bftdge. Unfortunately this mass of debacles had recently fallen 
in, and one gigantic tower of snow was now left standing alone on either side ; even 
these mighty piers of the quondam bridge bad been partly washed away by the cur- 
rent at their base, while the glowing sun above, no less fatal a destroyer, caused the 
melted particles to trickle down their sides. We descended with great difliculty on 
these wet and dirty banks of snow, and when all was done, we found ourselves at the 
very marmn of the river indeed, but without any means of transit across its rapid 
waters. We were constrained, on a(}count of the distance from the wood, and of the 
dilhoulty of transport, to relinquish all idea of bringing down timber and beams for 
building ; ropes uf sufficient length too were wanting, and if we had had them, they 
must have proved useless by reason of the frowning crags on the opposite shore. At 
length a huge cedar-stem, tom down by the rushing avalanche, was disentangled, and 
(me grand effort was put forth to drag it to the narrowest part of the stream ; after 
long and arduous labour, in the course of which wq were all drenched to the skin, 
and covered with block mud, we were forced to abandon this plan also ; for the tree 
became deeply imbedded in the sand, and no power of ours oould move it from the 
spot. In this dilemma, we at last learned that a better place for constructing a bridge 
was to be found elsewhere ; for actually our pioneers had been too Indolent even to 
obtain proper information regarding the locality. 

In order to reach the spot pointed out to us, we were obliged to clamber up an abrupt 
cliff, then to ascend a steep acclivitv, several hundred feet in height, and covered with 
loose fragments of rock, and finally, to scale a conical mass of granite, without the 
slightest vestige of a path. The slo^ of loose debris was expected to present the 
most insuperable obstacle : it provecT otherwise ; the blocks of stone did not yield 
beneath our feet, and*«when we reached the ^anite rock above, we found fiat l^ges 
and narrow fissures enough, so tha^ clambering up with hands and feet, we did at 
Idst gain the top of the cone, just in time to guide our coolies, — who were at that 
moment coining up,— to the right course by ou/shouts. 

“ Thb seoona spot selected for the passage of the river, seemed at any rate, less 
dangerous than the first ; for although the stream, fifty feet across, dashes its raging 
billows through the narrow gorge, a solid pier presents itself in the midst of its 
edd^, in the shape of a huge mass of rock. If it be but possible to gain that point, 
all IS safe i for it lies not very far from the opposite shore : unfortunately, however, 
it offers no jutting corners, but presents, on the side towards which we imsoended, a 
smooth face offroin sixteen to twei||^ feet in height. Without delay we proceeded 
to the work of building ; there was no time to mse ; for already, in.tlie depths of 
this eontracted defile, toe shades of twi%ht were Ihreateningto ovemke us : each 
ebolie must needs give a IKelping Hand ^nes were oolleotei^ and trees hewn down 
and driven into the bed of the river. 
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The work advanced more rapidly than I hod expected. Aa soon lift it IktW fiftn 
points in the stream had been secured, the rock in its centTh was, aiq|lfttl|i|Kie 

of a hastily -made ladder, s^dily gained ; from it a second vmsk WHS 
means of a short bridge laid across, and thence the opposite bonk itself attakiiWU 
At each hazardous spot, one of out party seated himsm^ to stretidi Out a helping liakd 
to the coolies and coolias^ and thus bring them safely across. After three bourn nf 
very arduous toil, the whole party and the whole baggage were on tlie ftiitfaer idd«. 
iiut we were still far from our station of Chasoo ; a steep acclivity rose iu Ihint of uif 
and when, with much difficulty and fatigue, we reached its top, we found oUfftcWea 
deluded, again and again, by a false hope, as, at each turn of tile path, we expect to 
see the village immediately before us . 

“ At length however it did appear,-^like a^green oasis in the rocky desert at our 
feet. What a refreshment for our weary eyes and limbs I 

** Our route continued along the banks of the river, in a north-easterly dimettiMI'; 
we were some eighteen hundred feet or so above its waters, and yet so near the brj^k 
that we could cast a stone into its pools. But soon the few faint traces of a puth 
disappeared ; wc followed our guide in silence, as he stepped forward, deeply imprint- 
ing his wary footsteps, and searching for unyielding spots of ground or firm and 
solid stones. Often we were obliged, in order to turn the Hank of a smooth anit pnr- 
])endicular face of rock, to slide down several hundred feet ; often again our way led 
IIS over the jagged edge of a projecting cliiF, overhanging the* deep and rugjj^ 

In mauy places the only possible means by which we could advance, was to lie iiat 
on our faces, and thus glide <lown, while the guide directecFour feet, and another 
attendant held us firmly by the neck. Our ** Alpen-stocks” were nearly uftelesH, as 
wc were forced to use both hands to help ourselves. 

** Tlius sliding in every variety of posture, standing, sitting, lying prostrate, prov- 
ing each stone before we ventured upon it, or,— when the pioneer witn a bold ftpxing 
had precipitated into the depth the entire layer of loose earth over which our oourio 
lay,— rummaging out, with the points of our poles, hollows lii the wall of rock wbieh 
might serve as props on which to rest our weight, we advanced in a moat tedious ;imd 
unpleasant manner ; and the continual view of the open abyss, ready to awalloi# us 
np together with the rolling diibrU, was so overwhelming, that at each tolerably 
secure spot, we sank down faint and exhausted. The glare of the sun however smm 
drove on the weary traveller from his rest,— still forward, forward, — ouoe more to at* 
tempt this hazardous exploit. 

** Those parts in which we had to scramble down over loose debris w^ere dooidedly 
worse than all the rest ; for there, the stones, detached by those who followed, rolt^l 
downwards on the advanced guard of our party. 

“ For six long hours our path proceeded after this fashion. How wo one and all 
passed so prosperously over the dangerous spots, — the very remembrance of whi^ still 
makes me shudder,— and still more, how the heavy-laden bearers passed over them 
'^without breaking their necks, is to me a complete enigma. It was one of the most 
arduous days of our whole travels, and one the perils of which I would not willingly 
go through again.” 

Chasoo is like his oft described Himalayan hamlet, a village of flat hoiiaes 
and apricot gardens, with inhabitants ae before. Indeed the inevitable 
repetition ef circumstances in an accurate diary, makes it rather wearisome, 
and tends to swell the book ujjpecessarily. 

We shall therefore continue the narration at the 12th letter on the 
frontier of Thibet: — 

** After repeated unsuccessful attempts, His Royal Highness succeeded, on tht Qth 
of August, in traversing the boundary of Thibet *, not indeed at the plm originally 
contemplated, but in a highly interesting part of the country ; and thus we acMUy 
penetrated within the barriers of the Celestial Bmpire ! ^ 7 

Four sturdy yak-oxen stood in readiness lor us to mount tbsir woofly backs i ibe 
baaesg^'sheep were saddled and packed, and a merry band of demel'ailg 

mmdens, alfoWl in the loose red trowsers, were hastily about with thf fwimiiiidW of 
our luggage, amid incessant laughter and ringing. Tlte men, outhe and 
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in Thibet, act as bearers only when forced to do so ; and the whole burden of agri- 
cultural and of domestic toils they also leave to the women. It was a matter of some 
difficulty to gain a firm seat on the bocks of our novel steeds, caparisoned with our 
(5 reek cajpotes by way of saddles ; for they are very shy, and kick with their hind- 
feet, turning thoir heads round perpetually, as if about to gore their riders. About 
half-past nine o’clock, we set out on our expedition, leaving behi>»d us the apricot- 
groves of Namdja, and thus bidding farewell to the last oasis in the desert of rocks 
and of debris through which the Sutlej forces its way. 

“ Although our path appeared, from Sk distance, to bo extremely dangerous, it 
proved quite sufficiently firm and level for our broad footed yak-oxen, noble beasts 
with the thick, silky, white fringe under the body, and the bushy tail, both of which 
sweep the ground : but soon the steepness increased so much that these poor animals 
began to groan, or rather grunt,* in the most melancholy manner, and this unearthly 
music gradually rose to such a violent rattle, that, — driven rather by its irksome 
sound than by the discomfort of our saddleless seats, -~we dismounted at the end of 
the first half-hour. 

“ How dreary, yet how imposing, is the prospect of those rude, steep, rocky masses 
of shattered slate, between which the roaring Thibetian river thunders its dark 
yellow waves. Not a shrub, not a green herb to gladden the eye ; as far as it can 
reach, nothing is seen but rock after rock, tumbled together in wild ruins, or frown- 
ing in stern crags, descending in deep and startling precipices, or towering, — if in- 
deed the mist allows a glimpse of those stupendous heights, -^in to bold mountain 
peaks and lofty pinnacles, crowned with everlasting snow. 

“The narrow path winds, for several hours, along the ramparts of the gorge,— which 
consist of yellowish gray debris, — at a level of from five to eight hundred feet above 
the channel of the river ; frequently interrupted by deep and rugged hollows, con- 
straining us to make great circuits. Besides the brooks, — which indeed are by no 
means numerous, — I found a number of interesting plants : the region of snow is also 
encircled by a belt of verdure ; but unfortunately, beyond the compass of the snow- 
streams, this fresh vegetation abruptly tormiuutes, and nothing is left but that 
parched, cheerless worm-wood, and some few dwarf cypresses. 

“We were now mounting higher and higher : suddenly we halted on the brink of 
a perpendicular chasm, cleft in the rocky bulwark of the river-glen by the little 
brook Koopsung or Oopsung. Wo descended to the water’s edge, a depth of from 
four to five hundred feet, by a steep fiight of steps hewn in the living rock, a difficult 
descent, and more particularly so to our yak-oxen. This rivulet, which leaps down 
into the JSutlej in beautiful cascades, aiforded us the refreshment of pure water, a cir- 
cumstance worthy of note, since we found drinkable water only twice on this tour. In 
the hollow beside its margin we found, lying down to rest a dock of Thibetian gouts 
and sheep, laden with Cashmere wool f** Lena*') and Shawl-wool UhrC") packed in 
sacks laid across their backs. We were now upon the great road leading from Ladak 
through Thibet. 

“ Turning back on gaining the height on the further side of the ravine, we beheld 
the whole procession of female bearers, only then winding down the long stair. One 
plant after another here presented itself ; at first only prickly steppe -plants, but pre- 
sently roses, willow-herb and gentians ; for we were, while ascending higher and 
higher still, approachirfjg; nearer and nearer to the snow-line, and to the pass which 
defjpnds the boundary of the Celestial Empire. The clay-slate, which had hitherto 
accompanied us, altogether disappears here, and makes way for a yellow granite, 
huge masses of which form the summit of tlie pass : between these, the ground is 
covered i^ith a wide-spreading and thorny furze,— species of Genista and Astragalus, 


* From this peculiar sound the animal derives its name of Bos grunniens ; by some 
naturalists it is designated the Bos poephogus. Besides the important article of trade 
furnished by.the yak-oxen in their tails, which are sold in all parts of India as chow- 
rles, and as ornamental trappings for horses and elephants, and commonly used in 
Persia and Turkey for standards, dyed crimson and known under the name of horse- 
tails, they are valued bv the natives of Thibet for their long hair, used in the xnanu- 

facturo of tents, ropes, &c and for their rich and abundant milk Tjr. 
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From the top of nn immense block of granite, wc commanded, for the first time, 
a panoramic view of the plains of Thibet. Below us extended a countless suocofMilon 
of mountain ranges, each one loftier than the more distant one beyond ; the Iwt 
gentle wave of this mighty ocean of hills dying away, in the remote horiaon, into a 
broad, straight line,— the first we hod seen Jor many a long day ; it was the elevated 
table-land of Thibet. 

“The wild and rugged character of the banks of the Sutlej hod now passed away ; 
and we here found its waters flowing between softly sloping hills, stiU however us 
naked and sombre, as monotonously gray, as those over which wo had passed before : 
only in the depths of the little vallics did we here and there see a verdant stretch of 
flourishing wheat fields, and a group of flat-roofed houses embosomed in an apricot 
grove : far as the eye could reach, no forest was to be seen. Yet these bar© and 
desert ranges of hills had a beauty, a charm, which 1 know not whether to attribute to 
I lie exquisite radiance shed over them by the gorgeous illumination of the western 
sky, to the mysterious and spell-bound unknown that lay concealed lieyimd, or to th© 
exciting feeling that we were on the very threshold of the Celestial Kmpiro. 

“ Our resting- plflco, the frontier village of Shipkee, was not yet visible ; but we 
could descry three or four more distant villages, and could follow, — alas 1 with our 
eyes only,— a path winding across the barren mountain-ridges, into the interior of 
that hidden land. How much did I env^ the lammergeiers the freedom of their 
flight, as, poised iii mid-air, they circled high above our heads ! 

“ To our left, towered the majestic I’urkyul, with its thousand sharp cones «.nd 
pinnacles, like some gigantic '’J'crmites-hill : the greater part of it was covered with 
snow. 

“ We descended from this commanding point by gentle zigzags, through tall bushes 
of furze, the home of a iiiultitudG of partridges and of small mountain-hares {Latio* 
rm/s) ;* and in two hours we arrived at Shipkee : the last portion of the way only was 
fatiguing from its steepness. 

The village, built m the form of a semi-circle round the valley of a little rivulet, 
lies in the centre of a wood of apricot-trees, amid the tender verdur© of rich fields, 
which, by means of skilful irrigation, are made to bear two crops yearly, 'I’he 
houses,— from twenty to thirty in number, and many of them very ruinous,— stand 
about two hundred feet above the river, which here bears the name of Lung, — a name 
however which the natives seem unwilling to pronounce. 

“ We had heard much of the rude iiihosjutality of the Thibetians ; but nothing 
occurred in our own experience to confirm such a statement. Wc were suflereil to 
curry on our proceedings undisturbed, while we setup our tent on the roof of an 
untenanted house of one story ; the long-cued, red gowned figures only pressed for- 
ward inquisitively around us, and w'atched our movements with a smile. They were 
smoking their small silver pipes the while, or turning their prayer-cylinders \ 
others, shaking their heads, ivere examining, wdth the deepest attention, the texure of 
our clothes, the buttons, knives, and utensils, —in short, eviu-y thing on and about us j 
and the women, clad in the same red costume, and tricked out with amber, brass aud 
many-coloured stones, were standing a little farther off, laughing immoderately. 

“Notwithstanding the Eraporor’s mandate, which forbids the supplying of any 
victuals to foreigners under pain of being ripped up, these villagers hntught us milk 
and apricots in as great abundance as we could possibly desire. By degrees, the 

* All animal unknown to scientific tourists among the Himalayas, until a^compara- 
tively recent period ; it was discovered by Hr. Hoyle, and named after him tho 
Lngnmi/s Itoylii, To the Zoologist it is peculiarly interesting, as the other 8p#‘cioa of 
the Genus, from all of which it difters more or less, have been found only in Northern 
Asia and among the rocky mountains of North-West America. The’lengtU of the 
Lagoirti/s Royhi is about nine inches : like most of the other animals inhabiting the 
elevated regions of Kunawmr^Thibet, &c., it has a soft rich fur below tho coarse outer 
hair. The former is of a blue-black colour; the latter dark-brown ; ahd usually 
about an inch in length : the face is somewhat shaggy, and the ears are of a singular 
funnel&like form. By some travellers the Lagomys has been erroneously described as 
a tailless ral^TK. 
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whole population, men, women and children, assembled to stare and to laugh at the 
strange, unwonted intruders. The men are tall and well made, and have moreover, 
generally, agreeable features : still, the Tartar descent is betrayed by the broad cheek- 
bones, and the long oblique eye turned upward at the outward extremity. The dif- 
ference between the popmation of Northern Bissahlr and that of Thibet is scarcely 
perceptible ; the features, the costume, and the manners and customs are the same, 
with this distinction only, that the inhabitants of Bissahir are friendly, merry, and yet 
modest ; those of Thibet on the contrary, the most impudent, filthy, vulgar, rabble 
upon the face of the earth ; they cheat and chaffer like the Jews, and practise deception 
whenever opportunity offers. 

** The costume of both sexes consists of a caftan, a pair of loose drawers, and high 
cloth boots of motley patchwork ; the women are marked only by their drawers being 
a little longer, and by their plaited cues ofblacl^' hair, shining with grease, which 
hang down the back in a multitude of narrow cords, bound together with imitation- 
agates made of glass, innumerable shells, and pieces of amber. Bound the neck they 
wear, besides amuleU, from ten to twenty strings of lumps of amber, false stones, 
lapis-laKuli, and turquoises of great beauty. The men content themselves with one 
cue, which, to make it very long and thick, is interwoven with sliecp’s wool. 

“ Among the numerous dignitaries of this little place, who without the slightest 
shyness forced their way into our tent were two doctors, an elderly and a younger man. 
They intimated their earnest desire to maJee my acquaintance, and the elder one, by 
way of salutation, touc^d my brow wdth the points of his folded hai.ds. Our con- 
versation was necessarily somewhat monosyllabic, as neither our interpreter nor any 
one of our attendants could speak the language of Thibet. I understood only enough 
to convince me that these people are extremely ignorant, and physicians as it were by 
inspiration alone. One showed me his case of surgical instruments, which hung from 
his girdle ; a long iron case, with a little drawer, beautifully inlaid with brass. It 
contained a number of lancets, or rather fleams, which are struck with a hammer to 
open a vein, a variety of rudely wrought iron knives, and a razor. He had set his 
heart on exchanging his instruments for mine, ^nd for the sake of curiosity, 1 actually 
gave him one of my lancets for two of his fleams : he departed quite proud of his 
new possession. 

“ Having positively ascertained that no Chinese official in the Emperor’s scrvi<^c* 
was here posted to hinder our progress, we proceeded the next day in our attempt to 
penetrate into the interior of the land, 

♦♦ We crossed several spurs of the ranges of hills, for the sake of reaching the 
nearest lateral valley, with its small village and gladsome brook ; for where there is 
no water, the^eye wanders only over arid masses of broken slate, with a sear and 
scanty clothing of thistles and steppe- grasses, thorny Astragalus and busby Genista. 
All the villages are situated at a height of several hundred feet above the tSutlej. 

“ Within three hours we reached the next village, Kjok, which had been visited 
by one European only, a long time since ; smiling fields, and apricot trees bending 
beneath a load of fruit, encircle this neatly -built group of houses. On the flat roofs, 
we saw the M^omen busied in threshing out the wheat, with flails exactly similar in 
form to those used among us in Germany, — whereas in Kunawur and in the valley 
of tlie Buspa, the grain is trodden out by horse or oxen driven forward over the 
sheaves. Even on the slope above Kjok, we found the usual slabs of stone with Lama 
inscriptions, the piles being here of great extent From this place a steep descent of 
some four hundred feet leads to the terraced fields of the well watered volley, waving 
with rich crops of young and tender barley (“ Njony'^ and yellow wheat, (“ Jaontf^") 
already partly reaped. Above the quartz rocks of the river-side precipices, there 
appears a deep stratum of very beautiful iron-ore, (hsomatite) which however, )p wing 
to the want of timber for fuel, cannot be turned to any account. 

** I was the first of the party to reach the village, which consists of some thirty 
scattered houses. I sought imelter from the overwhmming heat of the sun, beneath a 
spreading apricot-tree ; but scarcely had I cstablisbld myself there, to enjoy the 
luxury (if repose, when the inquisitive villagers discovered my retreat, and gathered 
in trcxips to obtain a full view of this extraordinary apparition of a European : 
women in long drawers, and cloth boots with felt tops,-— men in the red ov white 
** Bakoo'* with the broad woollen belt, — the elders of the village smoking their silver 
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A cmiple of aged Lamas enlightened the rest on the subject of my iltfiteetlt 
uml of my fatherland. My clothes and my pockets, my portfolio of plunts and my 
boxes of insects, all were examined with minute attention and unshrintcing Iraportti* 
iiity ; and the very garments were well nigh torn from off my back ; moreover, I am 
shocked to say that during all this overhauling, the fair sex decidedly manifested the 
greater impudence. 

“ Meanwhile, the I*rinee with his companiotis had arrived, and straightway the 
process of inspection and manipulation ro>commeiiced from the beginning. When ti||ey 
perceived that we had a mind to make purchases, they produced a multitud'i^ of 

strange wares, — trinkets, necklaces, pipes, ficc. for all of which they asked the moat 

exorbitant prices. Each man wears a brass spoon, a tinder-pouch, and a wooUon 
sling with stones in it, hanging by his belt ; the women have, in addition to these, a 
small pair of brass pincers, which they use for twitching out the hairs from their 
chin, and many other non-de-script instruments besides. Willing as they ware tp 
part with their gootls and chattels for money, however trilling the c(uii mighkbo, 
tlieir jealousy on other points was keen in pmportion to their avarice ; specimens of 
seeds and of various kinds of grain which 1 had collected were secretly abetraotad 
from my pockets, and they could only be prevailed on to tell me the names of tha 
river and ihe vilhige, on condition of my not writing them down. One of the elders 
of the people, a line-lofiking old man with a shrewd countenance, on ray attempting 
lo draw Ins portrait, flew at my sketch-book, and endeavoured forcibly snatch it 
from me ; wIumi that measure of violence failed, he had recourse to the pathetic* 
throwing himself on his knees before me with gestures of deej^st anguish, and sein- 
ing im by tlio h(‘nr(l. 

“ This was the only means which 1 discovered on this occasion for dhstauoing from 
our louts the uninvited guests ; whenever^ their importunity e.vceeded all boundit, I 
assumed an attitude as if about to draw their portraits ; instantly they fled, neck and 
lieels, as if driven away by some evil spirit. Nevertheless I did succeed in committing 
to my sketch-book some few costumes. 

“ 'riie faces were, for the most part, of really frightful and repulsive ugliness, the 
bridge of the no.so deeply depressed, — th«i nasal stump scarce visibly protrudlngt 
and the mouth very large and gaping wide. 

“ The most hideous and filthy were the*women, many of whom were spinning wool 
with the .spindle, but without using the bowl as is customary with the women of Nako 
and Lceo. 

“ We returned to Shipkee accompanied by two of the inhabitants of Kjok, who 
imparted to me, on our way, that the tablets of stone above described are paid for by 
the people of the village, that cm solemn occasions tho heads of families cause many 
such to bo made, and that the Lama alone understands the art of engraving them. 
The inscription “ Om man neh pa deh hung” is found unchanged here also, but some* 
tlmc.s repeated several times on one slab. 

“ Our night at Shipkee was by no means of the most agreeable ; till a very late 
hour we were incessantly disturbed by the intrusions of tho.se impudent rhibetians, 
who boldly forced their way into our tent, always bringing some new^ article for sale. 
Moreover, to add to our disquietude, the gnats and other insects were mo.st annoying, 
and allowed us scarcely any sleep. 

“ Setting out at nine o’clock on the following morning (the 8th of August) to rc- 
ascend the pass, we gained its height in two houis and a half, and arrived tho same 
evening once more at Namdja, At that place, while I was sitting alone In the ientf a 
company of Laina.s appeared, and straightway there arose the sound of soft acifl 
solemn iunging. First one voice began by reciting, — with altcrnaUdy rising and 
falUn<^ cadence,— a sort of monologue; then the chorus jcjined in, with melodious 
voices and l<jng sustained notes, in a somewhat high key. The whole strain reminded 
me of the antJierns of the Romish Church with the amen of the chorister boys ; and 
alto‘>‘othcr, as an accompaniment to the strange figures in their picturesque red mantles 
und'red caps with their yellow Lama insignia, produced a solemn and romantic elfhoL 

“From Namdja, we descended, by a steep path, covered with loose, roekv frag- 
ments, to the Sutlej. which wo were now to cross. The^sangho” here, although 
spanning a stream 'fully thirty paces wide, is the worst we ever passed over ; au old 
and tottering fabric, -fragile at the bMf, being woven only of willow branchea aikd 
bass from various trees. In the middle of it, we were obliged to help ourselvos 
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forward almoBt entirely with our hancl'i, the open frame- work of sticks which had 
serred as footpath having fallen f>ut ; and, to add to the difficulty, it is so loose that 
the two extremities being fastened to the opposite banks it sinks suddenly towards, 
the centre, forming a sharp angle. 

“ Fresh toils awaited us on the further side, as we must needs cross the stupendous 
dam whitdi here confines the course of the river, — a riilgc of rocks, six thousand feed 
in height, — before we could enter the valley of the Lek. From afar, the path seems 
like a narrow stripe drawn upon a smooth wall, however wc found it in reality less 
dangerous than those we had traversed on previous days. 

“At the entrance of the oasis on which stands the small village of Gimetu, (Mufh) 
a number of Lamas again advanced to receive the Frinco, with their choral chanting, 
said to consist of portions of the “ Tuni^htih,' their sacrcal book. 

“ Above the green spot we turned to the Northward, ascending a lofty pass by a 
difficult, but well-kept path. From this elevation we beheld the wide-spread traiit of 
mountain wreck, stretching along the left bank of the Lee, in tame, undulating hills, 
and melting away in the dimness of a distant and undefined horizon. The path itself 
is covered with gray lime-stone. We marched on for eight hours before arriving at 
the large village of Nako, situated in the midst of this steppe, at a hoiglit of eleven 
thousand, two hundred feet above the sea. Here apruiots refuse to thrive, and no 
second cron of grain can be obtained. The agricultural produce consists chiefly of 
rape, (“ Njunkar''') “ Phapur^^ wheat, barley, spelt and leguminous plants. In front 
of the village, which ^ios between huge granite blocks, is a little lake, surrounded by 
willows, the only trees to be seen in the neighbourhood. 'J'lie costume is, upon the 
whole, the same as that of Namdja, except that th(‘ men wi'ar no ciu's ; aud the 
women, — of whomT saw many spinning wool in the inarket-plnce, while others were 
seated, weaving busily at a primitive kind of loom, — wear, round the thront, a most 
extraordinary ornament, like a dog’s collar, and round the waist a sort of bell-rope 
covered with blue glass-beads. 

“ Before sotting out for Li'co, we were conducted by the Lama,— a man still in the 
prime of life,— over the temple, an unadorned, square building, painted dark-red, 
which stands at the west end of the place,.. The lowdy wooden door was opened to 
us without any difficulty, and w'o wove pcriuitled to enter. It is the only aperture 
by which light penetrates ; consequently, the darkness of tlie interior was such, that 
it was not till wo had gazed foi some time that we could distinguish the varir>us 
images of (he gods, which the Lama was explaining to u.s. Over against the door 
stands, raised upon a pedestal, a small idol ; a larger one is placed immediately 
behind it. The first image represent.? “ Lobun Patma his face is green, and he is 
clothed in stuff. The second or principal figure is called. Dorjer JSimba f* over 
his head hovers the blue, winged and beaked “ Cfidklum,"' holding in his beak a 
string of pearls. To the right hand of these tw'o, stands the yellow “ Nana theta 
to the loft the red ” Vin^hin j(M)ngna.'* Further otf, stands in a niche on the riglit. 
“ Thovadua,'’ and to the left, Aahurnangse the complexions of the two latter arc* 
green and blue respectively. A quadrangular space, separated from these iinage.s of 
the god,s by a threshold of lar^e beams, serves as a floor on which to dry the blade.s 
of “p/ittpi/r,” the food of the priests. 

“ The walls are unfortunately in a very ruinous condition, but we could still dis- 
tinctly trace on them a finely executed painting in sizo-cohmr, inwlnchChinc.se 
forms and Chinese taste are easily recognised. Rows of sitting figures with very 
expressive faces, are there represented ; each figure is about six feet high, and sur- 
roiiuded by all manner of volutes and fantastic ornaments in gold anil various gay 
hues. 'The ceiling is also covered with Chinese designs in gilding, and ancient 
Chinese banners of bright colours are hung from the pillars of the middle aisle. 

“ All the images of the gods are of some merit as works of sculpture, but unfortu- 
natety so covered, as indeed everything else is, with dust and dirt, as to make it 
evident that no cleansing hand has touched them for many a long ^oar. 

“ The Lama manifested endless uncertainty regarding the anriiiiiity and the pur- 
pose of this sanctuary ; moreover, he allowed us to take as many as we chose of the 
little clay figures of every imaginable Indian divinity, which lay heaped up together 
in a niche. 

“ C>vi‘r against this temple stands another smaller one, built in the same style, and 
of fully as great antiquity. The principal idol contained in it is the statue of a 
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fj'inale divinity, standing; in the middle wall : it is the {joddess Doohm over her 
the Chahlutti*' is no;nin soeu tt) hover, with its square, blue wings, and beukod head. 
Dragons with long pri»bosces stand on either side, and small white elephants nt the 
feet of the iinugc. On her right and left arc seated four figures, with faces of four 
dilfereiit colours ; their nsnues were not mentioned to us. The Lama indeed statod 
them to be the st‘rvauts of “ Doolmn” and alleged that they had no luiiues. Tho 
remainder of the walls is covereil with figures of Rudd ha. 

Not a little dissatistied with the indistinct exphinations given to ns by the LamH>« 
we (piitted Nako, and rapidly descended one declivity afu-r another, to the hanks of 
the Lee. Leaving the village of Maling to our right hand, we proceeded west-ward 
towards the bridge, a very beautiful and substantial structure of cedar-wood, which 
here unites the steep and rugged banks. 

“A quarter of an hour’s march beyond it, led us to the village of Leko. It lion 
two thousand, five hundred feet lower than Nako, repo.sing against the face of o pro* 
jeeling roidc, which forms the angle between the little river Lipa and tlie Lee, and the 
highest ridge of which is a shattered, indented granite crag, crowned with the re* 
mains of aneiont walls, encircling the summit, and apparently marking it as having 
been formerly the? site of a fort. This rocky crest conceals at first the sivcet sequos- 
tei’cd village with its apricot- trees, and its beautiful, well watered and well cultivated 
fields K (h’os.sing the Lipa, we ascended the height beyond, which fortns a continuation 
of the lofty ridge on the opposite bank of the Lee, on which Nako stands. From tho 
summit we once more commanded a view of the Chinese snowy mountains (*f Ihirkynl. 

“The vegetation on the loose masses of granite and of cl ay nutate, along wluch wo 
were now inareliing, is seanty in tho extreme, and the path unfreiiuented and ileso- 
hite : one single imirehant, conveying his store of opium on th(^ hacivs of several asst‘» 
to Ladakh, was tlie only person w'e saw. At length, on entering the gliui of the 
Chooling, we beheld, glistening before us, the golden and verdant fields of the twin vil- 
lages of 8o(>ling and Hang-mat. Cavaliers monnled on finely eaparisoned steeds, the 
first riduig-horses we had seen for a very long tim^^ now met us on the way. 

“ Uano lies beyond the Chooling, audits wide-s^)read tillage covers a large tract of 
country. Tlie view of these smiling fields, reaching far down into the hollow, W'a» 
most refreshing to our weary sight, and formed a striking and agreeable contrast to 
tlie abruptly rising, limestone mountains, thickly strewn with loose di^hris, which, in 
comfortless sterility, bound the fruitful valley. With the exception of some ftnv poji- 
lar.s, there is a total absence of trees ; gooseberry bushes are met with on all sides 
but their fruit only ripens at a very late season 

“ On tho 12th of August, wo accomplished the crossing of one of the most formi- 
dable passes, that of lIuNOAititXG, — twelve thousand feet high, — to tlie liead of which 
we ascended by comparatively easy mountain paths, over acclivities eovenal uith 
masses of travelled limestone. The descent on the other side, however, proved pro- 
portioiiably steep, as we .scrambled dowui to the deep-cut gl(‘ii of a mountain stream, 
to trace its onward cour.se. (mr path wound in a serpeiitflie inaiiucr along (he boul- 
der-covered steeps, low'er and low^er still, till at last we saw Jj ing beh*re us the apri- 
cot groves and the deep hollow of the vale of Sungnum. 

“Sungnuin is a cuiisideruble village, containing some fiirty dwelling-lioust^s, and a 
great III iinber of small store -houses, which appear like wooclen boxes. A tmnnle of 
somewliat recent date, and a multitude of (Miokhdens, neatly W'rought. in wood, and 
placed beside the houses in groujis of three, — grey, white, and yellow, -mark the 
zealous Lamn-worship of the place. 

“Wt heard in this village exceedingly pretty singing. The women of Hang had 
also chaniied us with several very pleasing melodies, which however, owing to their 
sudden transitions and modulations, and the habit of melting the notes into each 
other, are peculiarly dilficuU to recollect or to note down. One song which we had 
heard even at Lippa and at Narndja, had a more marked air than all the rest •, they 
called it “ Soongnumook.'' Whether the name of the place fcioongnum has any con- 
nection with the tune, 1 know not. It has three strophes, and while one division of 
the chorus sustain.*' the concluding notes of the second, the other joins in with the 
third strophe. Dceasioimlly also they repeat a strophe ucconiing to the character 6f 
the words they sing to it, which they vary each time at pleasure. 

« The tilled lands of Soongnuin lie on either side of the little river Bonkioo ; their 
crops are barley and The necessary purchases and other preparations for 
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our further journey obliged us to rest one day at this place ; we therefore pursued our 
peregrinations on the I4th along the valley of the Ruskalong, passing close below a 
very elegant temple, picturesquely situated on the brink of the naked and command- 
irig rock, not far from the little hamlet of Ruslailong. Those “Zama Demis" are 
usually two stories high, and painted white, with the exception of the two balconies of 
the upper story, which are almost always black. The roof is painted hmI, and inter- 
sected hy little grooves, formed like gutters ; it is surmounted by several small, yellnw- 
roofed, pointed turrets. 

“ After the passage of the river, we again sealed a steep acclivity covered with loose 
slate, with here and there some few straggling Deodara cedars and Neoza nines, — 

{ )oor and dwarfish trees. Still the ascent continued, tedious and severe, and before 
ong, we left all trace of wood behind us : bushes of honey-suckle and stunted 
cypresses bordered our path till we gained an elevation of ten thousand feet, when 
we found ourselves surrounded by a wide-spreading carpet of polygonum, bine gera- 
uiuins, and dock, interrupted here and there by a desolate surface of broken rock, 
unadorned by a single plant. On the crest of the Bknung pass, I found, t«j my sur- 
prise, Spurge growing in great abundance, exactly similar to our own,— the Euphor- 
bia exigua. On the other side of this summit we caught a distant view of Kanmn ; 
and, proceeding in the direction of Labrung, along the naked top of the lofty moun- 
tain ridge, we reached our appointed camp at Tapuiig, still considerably higher than 
the latter village. 

“ During the whole of this mafeh, but more especially on the highest part of tho 
pass, we had to fight against a violent south wind, and towards evening tlie atmos- 
phere became decidedly chilly. The thermometer fell at eight o’clock r. m. V 
(48® Fahrenheit). We saw on our way a flock of strong, large-boned goats, laden 
with salt, coming from Thibet, vial Nako. Xn the^e mountain regions, salt is very 
highly valued as an article of trade. At Ijceo I saw a woman who had, attached to 
her mantle, a little purse filled with salt. To my inquiry, what was contained in that 
little bag, she replied that it was full of “Xoo these people give it to their childreu 
as we do sugar, by way of a dainty. 

“ On the following day, we once more reached the banks of tho Sutlej, whore T was 
struck by the remarkable difference between the forest clothing of tlie mountains 
along that river, and of those oij the other side of the Benung pass, although the gcog- 
riostical formation continues the same. Here they are grefui with cypresses, Neoza 
nines and cedars, and soon we entered a cedar forest, which was all alive with the 
loud chirping of a species of largo Cicada (frog-hopper.) 

“ After traversing the scene of this sylvan concert, we reached the banks of a small 
rivulet, the point of junction with our former road, which now led us the same even- 
ing once more to Lippa. There I found, to my great joy, every one of the patients 
who had been brought to me on our first visit, perfectly cured. Fr<jm Litipa we 
followed our old track across the^uRENG pass, — which seemed in the ascent infinitely 
longer than it hud done before,— to Pang is R ; and thence on the 17th of August, 
we proceeded, by w'uy of Cheenee, on the dak road down the valley of the Sutlej. 

CiiKEKEE appeared, in the glorious weather with which we were now favoured, 
far more pleasant and inviting than it had done on our previous visit. Much of the 
snow which then covered the mountain had now thawed, and what remained was 
rapidly melting. We often heard the thunder of an avalanche though we never saw 


^th at Jengera and at Cheenee. The people were just then busily engaged in 
preparing the grapes for transport to Simla, and already large baskets were standing 
packed. 

“ In the evening a procession, the distant sound of which we had heard for hours 
before, passed by our tent. A large ark, hung with drapery, on the centre of which 
lowered a gigantic red plume composed of several yak-tails, was borne on the 
shoulders of two-men ; it was preceded by two trumpeters, labouring with distended 
cheeks to blow their unwieldly instruments, full six feet long ; next to them marched 
drummers, heating hand-kettle-drums of various sizes ; cymbal players, and several 
other iiuiaicians, wiUi divers serpentine trumpets. We followed in the rear of the 
long traiu till it reached the temple, where the end of the ceremony consisted in the 
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brarcrs of Lho ark raisinj^ it on ami sottingf it in motion with vibrations of p^reat 
violence, and of as bold a swinp; as the lenj^th of the staves would permit. The name 
of th(j divinity inhabiting the nrk was variously reporteii to ns ; but •* Tahoot' seemed 
to be the prevtiilirif^ designation. The people of Cheenee hud been fetching home the 
ark, -their holiest shrine, — from another place, where it hud been, for u considerable 
time, in a temple united with other gods.” 

Having thus journeyed with the travellers witliin the confines of this 
mysterious land, we shall leave them to pursue tlieir return to Simla, \iA 
Kampoor and Kotghur, and unless something of more immediate inter- 
est comes to liand, we shall return to this ])leasant volume for furtlier 
extract. 


Capture and destruction of Lyom^ from Lamartme\^ History of the 

Giro7idists, 

The most painful part in the recital of civil wars, is that after having 
described tlic battle field, the bistoriaii is compelled to recount the liurrurs 
of the scaffold and public executions. • 

The republican army entered Lyons with an appearance of moderation 
and kind feeling, calculated to give to their occujiation of it rath<‘r the air of 
a reconciliation than a conquest. Couthon s first care was to command 
tluit the [lersons and property of the inhabitants should be scrupulously 
respected. 

Not the slightest tumult or violence was permitted ; and peasants from 
Avergne who Imrried to the scene of hoped-for plunder, bringing carts, 
mules and sacks to carry off the spoils found in the richest city of hVanee, 
were dismissed empty-handed, and sent back murmuring and discontenteii 
to their mountains. Lyons was selected as an example of the severity of 
the republic. 

No longer satisfied with punishing individuals, Terror desired to make 
the puuislirnent of an entire city at once an example and a warning to all 
others. 

The Jacobins, friends of Chalier, long compromised both by the Royalists 
and Girondists of Lyons, came forth from their hiding-plaoes calling loudly 
for vengeance on the representatives, and demanding of the Convention 
that their enemies should be given up to them. 

For sometime the representatives sought to restrain this fury, but finally, 
they were compelled to yield to it, contenting themselves by reducing it to 
order by the institution of revolutionary tribunals, and decrees of exten|ii- 

imtion. - , « . 

11. In this matter, ns well indeed, as in all the acts of the Reign Of 
Terror, the odium of all the blood that was shed has been thrown ujion one 
individual. The confusion of the moment, the despair of the dying and the 
resentment of the survivors, made it difiicult to judge who was guilty of the 
deed, and not unfrequcntly handed down for the execration of posterity the 
names of the most innocent. History has its chances as well as the battle 
field, and absolves or sacrifices many, whose character it is the work of 
after ages to place aright before the world. 
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Tims tlien were all the crimes committed by the Republic of Lyons, laid 
to the charge of Couthon, merely, because lie chanced to be the friend and 
confidant of Robespierre in the suppression of federalism, and in the victory 
of the united republicans over civil anarchy ; but a careful examination of 
dates, facts and words impartially considered, will effectually do away with 
so unfair a charge. 

Couthon entered Lyons rather as a peace-maker than an executioner, and 
opposed with all the earnestness his position permitted, the excess to whi(di 
the Jacobins carried their vengeance. He strove against Dubois-Cranc(^, 
Collot d’llerbois, and Dorfeuille, to moderate the wild fury of these fierce 
spirits, and was by them denounced to La Montagne and the Jacobins, as 
one who prevaricated and showed an undue indulgence to their enemies. 
Finally, he withdrew ere the first sentence of death was past, in order to 
escape being either a witness or accomplice of the blood shed by the repre- 
sentatives of the implacable party of the Convention. 

HI. Couthon, Laporte, Maignet, and Chateauneuf Randon, triumph- 
antly entered Lyons at the head of their troops, and repaired to the 
Hotel-de-Ville, escorted by all the Jacobins, and a noisy mass of people, 
clamouring loudly for the spoils of the rich, and the heads of the federalists. 
Couthon addressed these turbulent persons, promising all they asked, but 
earnestly recommending the preservation of order while he claimed for the 
Republic the sole right of selecting her enemies, and punishing them 
according to their offences. 

From the Hotel-de-Ville the representatives went to take up their abode 
in the empty palace of the archbishopric, whose naked apartments, tottering 
walls, and dilapidated roof, beaten in during the bombardment of the city, 
gave to their abode the appearance of an encampment among some ancient 
ruins. Dubois-Craned, second in command of the besieging army, and also 
a member of the Convention, presented himself at the palace in the course 
of the same evening accompanied by his mistress, who invariably formed 
part of his military retinue. He had been unable to shelter himself with 
ins other colleagues, since they had been compelled to abide beneath 
smoking ruins and dismantled buildings. 

The conqueror of Lyons, compelled to pass the night upon a wretched 
flock bed^ and indignant at the contempt and indifference of his colleagues, 
who thus^ consigned him to the miserable lodging he occupied, departed 
from the archiepiscopal palace on the following morning, loudly complain- 
ing of the marked insolence of Couthon’ s behaviour towards him, and took 
up his abode in on^ of the hotels of the city ; while the Jacobins, 
offended with the temporising measures of Couthon ranged themselves 
around Dubois-Craned, who that evening convened a meeting of the mal- 
contentE in the public theatre, whose scorched walls and half-burned 
interior abundantly testified the resistance it had made, and the punishment 
that had followed such resistance. Dubois-Craned reformed the Central 
Club, and harangued the Jacobins less in the tone of a commander than a 
confederate. 

At the conclusion of his address the people uttered loud shouts, exclaim- 
ing ** Long live Dubois-Craned,*’ and perambulated the streets, singing the 
most ferocious and sanguinary songs, while petitions to the Convention to 
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continue the coinmand of the army to this general were to be seen in the 
vilest spots, awaiting the signature of all who should approach them. 

Couthon and his colleagues perceiving that Dubois-Craned, jn conjnnc- 
tion with the Jacobins was on the point of gaining over the soldiery, whilst 
the Clubbists were equally active with the officers, wrote to the Committee 
of Public Safety to request the immediate recall of the Jacobin general, and 
addressed a series of proclamations to the troops and people, earnestly 
recommending a strict observance of discipline, order, and clemency, 

“Brave soldiers !’* said Couthon, “before entering Lyons, you swore to 
see the lives and property of its citizens respected, nor will you lightly 
r(‘gard a vow dictated by your own sense of honour, and the desire ol* 
preserving your well earned glory from tarnish. Some unworthy individuals, 
unconnected with the army, may indeed be found willing to commit any 
excesses under the name of vengeance, in order to throw all the odium of 
their crimes upon you, brave republicans ; but should you know such, 
renounce them — have them arrested — we will see prompt and fitting 
justice done !” 

Couthon next commanded that the manufactories |hould be oj^ened to 
all matters of trade, and commerce continued as usual. The Jacohms were 
alarmed at these measures, the army obeyed their general’s advice, while 
l)ii[)ois-Craucd checked in his career and recalled by the Convention, 
bled before Couthon, and humbled himself before llobespierre. The next 
act of Couthon was to close the clubs, so imprudently thrown open by 
Dubois-Crance, “ What,” wrote Couthon to the Committee* of Public Safety, 
“ what can you expect from the citizens, when they see the deputies them- 
selves urging them on to violate the laws ?” He confined himself in con- 
formity with existing laws, in sending before a military tribnual, every 
Lyonese taken with arms in his hand after the capitulation of the city ; 
and a few days subsequently, he, by order of the Committee of Public 
Safety, instituted a second court under the title of “ Commission of Popu- 
lar Justice"' This tribunal was to examine into the conduct of all such 
citizens, who, not belonging to the military force of the town, had, never- 
theless, taken part in the armed resistance made by Lyons to the republic. 
The slow and judicial proceedings of this assembly afforded, if not a pro- 
tection to such as were innocent, at least the opportunity of calmUreflection 
on the part of such as were guilty. Indeed, Couthon kept back the order 
he had received for the formation of this tribunal during a period of ten 
days, with a view to furnish such individuals as might have criminated 
themselves either by word or deed, during the siege, time to escape j and 
no less than 20,000 of the citizens of Lyons kindly forewarned by*hU 
intervention of the danger that threatened them, quitted the city and took 
refuge amid the mountains of Switzerland or Uu Forez. * 

IV, In the mean time La Montagne and the Jacobins of Paris incensed 
by means of the accusation of Dubois-Craned at what they considered the 
dilatoriness of Couthon, urged the Committee of Public Safety to strike a 
blow against the second city of the republic, which should serve as a 
warning to future revolutionists, Robespierre and St. Just, althouj^h the 
intimate friends of Couthon, and moreover, perfectly satisfied with 
victory achieved, finding their efforts to restrmn the impetuosity of lit 
Montague utterly powerless, were compelled to affect a corresponding 
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violence. Bnrrdre always ready to side with the most influftitial party, on 
the 12th November ascended the rostrum and read to the Convention, in 
the name of the Committee of Public Safety, a decree, or rather a PlShelde, 
against Lyons. “ Let Lyons be buried beneath her own ruins,” exclaimed 
Uarr^re, “and let the plough pass over the site of her edifices, save 
those devoted to the reception of the poor and needy — workshops, hospi- 
tals or buildings set apart for public instruction. The very name of the 
city shall perish amid its ruins, and it shall henceforward be known only 
by the appellation of the ‘ Free City V On the mouldering remains of 
this once famed place, shall be erected a monument to the eternal honour 
of the Convention, and to serve as an attesting memorial of both the crime 
and the punishment of the enemies of the Republic ! This simple inscrip- 
tion shall tell the whole history : — “ Lyons took up arms against liberty 
— * Lyons lias ceased to he a Cii'y !* ” The decree exacted that a special 
commission, composed of five members, should inflict military punishment 
on all the anti-revolutionists of Lyons ; that all the inhabitants should be 
disarmed, and the weapons fouii^ among the rich be distributed to the 
poor : that the city should be destroyed, more particularly the dwellings of 
the wealthy, and its name effaced from the map of republican towns, while 
the possessions of the richer part of its inhabitants should be divided 
among the patriots, by way of indemnity for their services ! 

The severity of this decree cast terror throughout Lyons. Couthon 
himself while affecting to approve of it, believed it impracticable, and a^ain 
allowed a lapse* of ten days ere he attempted to carry it into execution. 
This delay enabled the citizens to fly in great numbers. The representa- 
tive with one hand held open the door for the victims to escape, while with 
the other he dealt at random the blows intended bv the Jacobins to prove 
mortal. La Montagne on the contrary, desired the utter aiinihilatiou of 
Lyons from the moment in which Barr6re pronounced its doom. 

Collot d’Herbois, a man fatal to the city of Lyons, inveighed both in the 
Committee of Public Safety, and at the Jacobinical meetings of Paris, 
against tlie supineness of those representatives of the people entrusted with 
the special commission to that city. It might have been thought that 
some personal and deadly hatred to Lyons and its inhabitants stimulated 
the implacable animosity with which he sought its destruction. Report 
gave out that having neither talent nor any other requisite for the stage, he 
had chosen to make his d6but on the boards of the Lyons theatre, from 
whence he had been driven by the hisses and other unequivocal marks of 
disapprobation on the part of the audience. This he never forgot nor 
forgave add the resentment of the disappointed actor glowed with undy- 
ing fierceness in the breast of the representative ; so, that, while affecting 
to reverige the republic, he was in fact revenging his own wounded pride. 
Dubois-Oranc^lfave his fullest support to the eloquence of Collot d’Herbois. 
He one day in the tribune of the Jacobins displayed the severed h6ad of 
Chiller, pointing out one by one the five wounds inflicted by the guillo- 
tine, ere the work of decapitation was accomplished, and the axe had 
deprived the idol of the Lyonnese republicans of his life. Guillard, the 
friend of Chd,lier, raising his hands together at the sight of so horrible a 
sjpect^le, exclaimed, “In the name of my country, and the brothers of 
Chftlier, I demand atonement for the crimes of Lyons !” 
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V. Couthon and hits colleagues at length determined to yield to the 
injunctions of La Montngne, and reorpnised the revolutionary committees. 
Couthon even invested them with a right of search, of surveillance, and of 
the power of denouncing royalists and federalists ; he ordained domiciliary 
visits, and the placing of seals upon the houses and papers of suspected 
persons, but he encumbered all these measures with conditions and regula* 
tions which partly neutralised their effect. Lastly, Couthon carried out, 
though only in appearance, the decree of the Convention, which ordered the 
demolition of buildings. He w^eut in state accompanied by the munici- 
pality on the Place de Bellecour, more particularly devoted to the destruc- 
tion, from the opinion of its inhabitants, and the beauty of its constructiom 
Carried in an arin-cliair, as on a throne, above tlie ruins by four working 
men, Couthon struck with a silver hammer one of the houses of the place, 
pronouncing these words, In the name of the law, I demolish thee,” 

A few beggars in tatters, pioneers, and masons, carrying on their 
shoulders pickaxes, levers and axes, formed the cortege of representatives. 
These men applauded beforehand the downfall of these edifices, whoso ruin 
was gratifying to their envy ; hut (/Oiithon, satisfied with having given the 
sign of obedience to the Convention, commanded silence, and then dis- 
missed them. 

The demolition was delayed until 4;he time when the inhabitants of the 
place should have conveyed away their furniture and valuables. 

After the ceremony the representatives passed a decree ordering the 
sections to enrol each twenty men to demolish the buildings, and to sup- 
ply them with crowbars, hammers, tumbrils, and wheel-barrows, necessary 
for the removal of tlie rubbish. Women, children, old men, were allowed 
to work in proportion to their strength. Pay was given to them at the 
cost of the despoiled owners j but yet the work of demolition was not done. 
(Joutlion, again reprimanded by the Committee of Public Safety for his 
dilatoriiiess in carrying out his appointed work, and guilty in the ryes of 
the Jacobins of tlie blood be would not shed, warned besides of the near 
arrival of other representatives, charged with expediting the desired ven- 
geance, — wrote to llobesiiicrre and St. Just. lie entreated his friends to 
relieve him of the weight of a mission which weighed upon his mind, and 
to send him to the South, llobespierrc recalled Couthon, whose departure 
was the signal of the calamities of Lyons. 

The blood he had spared now flowed. The representatives Albittc and 
Javogues arrived ; Dorfeuille, the President of the Commission of Popular 
Justice, had the guillotine erected in tlie Place des Terreauz, and also in 
the little city of Pervis, another centre of national*rengeance iii4ho heart of 
the insurgent mountains, 

Dorfeuille presided at the head of a central club, at a funereal fete ootti. 
secrated to the manes of Chulier. “ He is deadT* exclawed Dorfeuille ; 
“ he died for his country !” “ Let us swear to imitate Mm, and to punish 

his assassins !” 

Dorfeuille then read, amidst the sobs and imprecations of the crowd, a 
letter written by Chilier, at the instaut he was ascending the scaffold. 
His adieux to his friends, his parents, the woman he lor^, were full rf 
tears ; to liis friends and brethren the Jacobins, full of enthusiasm. 
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Liberty, democracy, and religion mingled in a confused invocation of 
Ch^lier’s, to the people, to God, and to immortality. His death gave solem- 
nity to his language, and the people received it as the legacy of a patriot. 

VI. Dorfeuille presided for the first time on the morrow, at the tribu- 
nal ; Albitte and his colleagues, who had just succeeded Couthon, sum- 
moned the army of Rousin to Lyons, and formed a similar corps in each 
of the six adjoining departments ; both within and without the walls, the 
fugitives found nought save treachery ; the suspected nought save be- 
trayers ; the accused nought save executioners. Thousands of priests, 
nobles, merchants, farmers, crowded the prisons of the departments, and 
were dispatched in carts to Lyons, were five spacious prisons received them 
for a few days, to surrender tliem to the scaffold. 

Amongst the number of the victims whose body or mind was thus 
early doomed to death, was a young girl, Mademoiselle Alexandrine des 
Echerolles, who had lost her mother, and whose father liad fled. She 
came daily to the gate of the prison, entreating permission to see her aunt, 
who had supplied the place of her motlier, and who had been confined 
there on suspicion of royalism. She saw her led to execution, and fol- 
lowed her to the foot of the scaffold. It is to her pen that we owe some 
of the most touching and dramatic episodes of the siege. 

Albitte deemed too lenient was superseded, like Couthon, by Collot 
d’Herbois and Fouch6, the new proconsuls appointed by the Montague. 
Collot d’Herbois was filled with a ferocious vanity, which saw no glory 
save in excess, and.whose fury was tempered by no moderation. 

Fouoh^ was believed to be a fanatic ; he was only a skilful dissimulator. 
More of an actor by nature than Collot d’Herbois by profession, he played 
the part of Brutus with the soul of Sejanus. Brought up in a cloister, 
Fouch^ had learned that monkish humility that stoops only to rise the 
higher ; and he devoted himself to the tyranny of the people until he 
could become the instrument of a new Csesar. He sought to ingratiate 
himself with Robespierre, and would have wed the sister of tlie deputy 
of Arras ; but Robespierre repulsed Fouch6 from his heart and his 
family. Fouch^, affecting exaggeration in his principles, had become in- 
timately connected with Chaumette and Hubert. Chaumette was a native 
of Nevers, and had sent Fouch6 there to propagate the Terror; and 
in a few months he effaced the work of ages in the manners, fortunes, 
and laws of the province. More greedy than sanguinary, he imprisoned 
more than he immolated ; threatened more than he destroyed. The 
plunder of the churches, the chateaus, and the sums extorted from 
th^ wealth)^ which he sent to Paris, attested the energy of his mea- 
sures, and caused the tolerance of his opinions to be overlooked. Impiety 
pa^ed tin “his eyes for patriotism. “ The French people,” he wrote, 
** recognise no other dogmata than those of their sovereignty and omni- 
potence.” He proscribed aU religious emblems, even on the tombs ; and 
ordered a figure of Sleep to be engraved on the gates of the cemeteries, 
with the inscription ** Death is an eternal slumber ^ 

„ VIL Such were the two men sent by the Montagne to preside at the 
punishment of Lyons. Lyons wished to add to them Montant a stern yet 
virtuous republican ; but he, on learning what was retjuired of him, by the 
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example of Coutlion, firmly refused to accept the office. The two repre- 
sentatives commeTiced by accusing Couthon of unnecessarily adjourning 
the destruction of the city, and the execution of the condemned. •• The 
public accusers are about to proceed,’* they wrote, “the tribunal will 
judge three days in one, and the use of powder will accelerate the demoli- 
tion of the city.” 

Collot had brought with him from Paris a band of Jacobins selected 
from the most fanatic of their party, and Pouchy brought another from 
Nidvre, fearing lest old associations, or a mutual feeling of compassion for 
fellow citizens, might corrupt the inflexibility of the gaolers of Lyons. They 
paraded through the streets an urn containing the ashes of Chdlier, and 
on arriving at the altar they had erected to his memory, they knelt before 
it. “Chiilier!” exclaimed Fouch6, “the blood of aristocrats shall be the 
incense we will offer you.” 

The sacred symbols of religion were destroyed, and the churches pro- 
faned by impious and indecent songs, dances, and ceremonies. “ We have 
yesterday founded the religion of patriotism,” wrote Collot, tears fell 
from every eye at the sight of the dove that consoled Chdlier in his 
prison, and which seemed to mourn over his image. Vengeance, vengeance, 
was the unanimous demand. “ We have sworn that the people shall be 
avenged, and all that vice and crime have erected shall be destroyed. The 
traveller sliall behold in the ruins of this superb and rebellious city nought 
save a few huts, inhabited by the friends of equality.” 

VIII, The heads of ten members of the muuicipaUty fell next day, and 
a mine exploding destroyed some of the finest buildings in the city. A 
})atriotic proclamation, signed by Fouch6 and Collot, to the clubbists of 
Lyons and the departments of the Loire and the Rhon^, to stimulate their 
energy, thus summed up their rights and their duties : — “ Every thing is 
permissablc to those who act in the spirit of the Revolution, the desire of 
a legitimate vengeance is an imperative necessity. Citizens, all those who 
have favoured rebellion, directly or indirectly, have hazarded their heads to 
the block. If you are patriots you will be able to distinguish your friends, 
you will sequestrate all others. Let no consideration stop you — neither 
age, sex, nor relationship. Take by force all that a citizen has, that is 
surperfluous — for any man to have more than he requires is an abuse. 
There are persons who have heaps of linen, shirts, and shoes ; claim all 
this. By what right should any man keep in his wardrobe valuables or 
superfluous garments ? Let gold, silver, and all precious metals flow into 
the national treasury ! Extirpate all forms of worship : the republican has 
no God but his country. All the communes of the republic will basteo to 
imitate that of Paris, which, on the ruins of a Gothic form of worship, is 
about to elevate the temple of reason. Aid us in striking these great 
blows, or we shall ourselves strike you.” 

These proclamations of vengeance, pillage, and atheism, were so many 
indirect reproaches to Couthon, who had held such different language a few 
days previously. 

Conformably to the spirit of this proclamation, Fouch^ and Cnllot 
created commissaries of confiscation and delation. They actually awifdind 
a sum of thirty francs on each denunciation, the sum being doubled fer 
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certain heads, .such as those of nobles, priests, monks, and nuns. They 
only gave the price of blood to him, who in person directed the searches of 
the revolutionary army, and who delivered the suspected person over to the 
tribunal. A multitude of wretches lived upon this infamous traffic in the 
lives of citizens. Cellars, lofts, sewers, the woods, nocturnal emigrations 
into the neighbouring mountains disguises of every kind, in vam were 
resorted to by compromised men and trembling women to conceal them- 
selves from the incessant searches of the greedy informer. Hunger, cold, 
fatigue, sickness, domiciliary visits, treason delivered them, after some 
days, over to the satellites of the temporary commission. 

The cells' were choked with prisoners. Whilst proprietors and mer- 
chants were perishing, the houses were destroyed beneath the hammer. 
Shopkeepers, lodgers, families expelled from the proscribed houses, and 
had scarcely time to leave their houses, to carry off the old, the infirm, and 
children, to other residences. Every day pickaxe was seen attacking 
staircases, or tilers unroofing houses. Whilst the alarmed inhabitants 
were throwing their furniture out of the windows, and mothers carried 
the cradles of their children over the ruined rafters, twenty thousand pio- 
neers of Auvergne afid the lower Alps were employed in razing the abodes 
to the ground. The cellars and foundations were blow^ii up with gunpowder. 
The pay of the demolishers amounted to 400,000 francs (16,00026) for 
each d6cade ; and the demolitions cost 15,000,000 of francs (600,00026,) to 
destroy a capital of more than 300,000,000 (1 2,000,000£) worth of edifices. 

Hundreds of workmen perished, buried beneath the walls that fell in, 
having been recklessly undermined. The quai Saint (3air, the two facades 
of the place de Bellecour, the quais of the Saone, the streets inhabited by 
the commercial aristocracy, the arsenals, hospitals, monasteries, churches, 
fortifications, pleasure-houses on the sides of the hills on each bank of the 
river, presented but the appearance of a city riddled by cannon-balls 
after a protracted siege. Lyons, almost uninhabited, was silent in the 
midst of its ruins. Workmen, without employ or bread, enrolled and sub- 
sidised by the representatives at the cost of the rich, seemed, axe in hand, 
to revel over the carcase of the city which had nourished them. The noise 
of walls falling, the dust of destroyed houses which hung over the city, the 
sound of cannon fired, and the discharges of the musketry, which mowed 
down the inhabitants ; the rolling of carts, which from the five prisons of 
the city conveyed the accused to the tribunal, and the condemned to the 
guillotine, were the only signs of life amongst the population : the scaffold 
was its sole spectacle, — the acclamations of a people in rags, at every head 
whbh fell at their feet, was the only fi^e. 

IX. The commission of popular justice, instituted by Couthon, was 
transformed, on the arrival of Eonsin and his army, into a revolutionary 
tribunal. The day after the arrival of this body of soldiers — these lictors 
of the republic — the executions began, and lasted, without interruption, 
for ninety days. Eight or ten condemned, died every day, on leaving the 
tribunal, on the scaffold erected permanently in front of the steps leading 
to the town-ball. Water and sand, spread every evening after the execu- 
tions around this sewer of human blood, did not suffice to cleanse the earth. 
A red and fetid mud, constantly trampled by a people thirsting to see 
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their fellow-creatures die, covered the square and reeked in the air. Around 
these actual shambles of human flesh, there was a scent of death. Th© 
exterior walls of the Palais Saint Pierre and facade of the town-hall were 
smeared with blood. On the mornings of the days of November, Decem- 
ber and January, the most fertile in homicides, the inhabitants of the 
vicinity ^w rising from the soil a moisture — it was the blood of their fel- 
low country-men, immolated on the previous evening, the shade of the 
city, as it evaporated in the sun-shine. Dorfeuille on the requisition of 
the quarter, was compelled to remove the scaflold to a distance : he placed 
it over an open sewer. The blood, trickling through the planks, flowed into 
a ditch ten feet deep, which carried it to the llhbne, together with the 
filth of the neighbourhood. The washer- women were compelled to change 
the spot of their washing places, that they might not wash their linen and 
bathe their arms in blood-stained water ; and when at last the executiona, 
which increased like the pulsations of an inflamed body, reached an amount 
of twenty, thirty, and even forty a day, the instrument of death was placed 
in the centre of the Pont Morand, over the river. They swept away the blood, 
and cast the heads and hodics^over the parapets into the swiftest current of 
the Rhone. The sailors and peasants of the islets and lower grounds, which 
intersect the course of the river between Lyons and the sea, found perpetually 
the heads and bodies of men stranded on those islets, and canght in the bul- 
rushes and osier beds which surrounded them. These victims were nearly 
all the flower of the youth of Lyons and the neighbouring countries. Their 
age was their crime, as it made them suspected of having fought. They 
went to death with all the dating of youth, as if they were marching to 
battle. In the prisons, as in bivouacs the night before a battle, they had 
but a handful of straw each man on which to lay their limbs on their 
dungeon stones. Th# danger of compromising themselves by apjK*anng to 
take an interest in their fate, and dying with them, did not intimidate 
parents, friends or servants in their tenderness. Night and day large 
numbers of wives, mothers and sisters wandered round the prisons, (jiold 
and tears, which flowed abundantly, opened the hearts of gaol(*rs, and 
obtained for them interviews, conversations, and last farewells. Kscapes 
were frequent. Religion and charity, so active and courageous in Lyons, 
did not recede in presence of suspicion or disgust, but peuctrated into these 
subterranean retreats to aid the sick and suffering, nourish the hungry, 
and console the dying. More than six thousand prisoners were at a time 
locked up in these dep6ts of the guillotine. 

X. A whole generation was there swallowed up. There were assembled 
all the men of condition, birth, fortune, and various opinions, whd} 
since the Revolution, had embraced the opposite side, and who, in 
common rising against oppression, were here united in the “ same crime 
and the same death. Clergy, nobility, citizens, tradesmen, jjeople,— 
were all mingled there together. No citizen against whom an informer, 
an envious neighbour, an enemy appeared, escaped from captivity, and 
bnt few captives from death. All who had name, fortune, profession, 
a manufactory,, a house in town or country — any one who was suspected of 
any inclination of the cause of the rich, — was arrested, accused, con- 
demned, and executed, by anticipation . in the minds of the proconsuls 
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and their ptirveyors. The 6lite of a capital and several provinces — La 
Bresse, La Dombe, Le Forez, Le Beaujolais, Le Vivarais, Le Dauphin^ — 
passed through these prisons and these scaffolds. The city and the town 
seemed decimated. Castles, first-class houses, manufactories, even the 
residences of the country people, were shut up within the circumference of 
twenty leagues round Lyons. Thousands of properties were sequestrated. 
Doors and windows were sealed up. Nature herself seemed affected by the 
terror of man. The anger of the Revolution had attained the power of a 
divine scourge. The plagues of the middle ages did not throw more gloom 
over the appearance of a province. On the roads from Lyons to the 
neighbouring villages and the towns, nothing was met but detachments of 
the revolutionary army, forcing doors in the name of the law, searching 
cellars, lofts, even the litter of the cattle, striking the walls with the butts 
of their muskets, or leading chained two and two fugitives discovered in 
their retreats, and followed by their weeping families. 

Thus were brought back to Lyons all the notable and illustrious citizens 
whom Couthon had allowed to escape — sheriffs, mayors, aldermen, adminis- 
trators, judges, magistrates, advocates, doctors, architects, sculptors, sur- 
geons, governors of hospitals, benevolent societies, — accused of having 
fought with, or succoured the combatants or the wounded, or having given 
food to the insurgent people, or made secret vows for the triumph of the 
defenders of Lyons. To these they added the relations, sons, wives, 
daughters, friends and servants, assumed to be accomplices of their hus- 
bands, brothers, fathers, or masters, guilty of being born on the spot, and 
of having breathed the air of insurrection. 

Daily the principal turnkey of the gaol, read with a loud voice the names 
of the prisoners summoned before the tribunal. Every breath was sus- 
pended whilst the summons was being read. Those thus called upon 
embraced for the last time their friends, and distributed their beds, quilts, 
clothes, and money, amongst the survivors. They assembled in long 
files of sixties or eighties in the court, and then threaded the crowd on 
their way to the tribunal. The judges were nearly all strangers, and in 
no way intimidated by any fi^r of responsibility hereafter. These five 
judges, each of whom separately had a human heart, judged together like 
a mechanical instrument of murder. Watched by a suspicious mob, 
they themselves trembled under the terror with which they smote 
others. Still their activity did not satisfy Fouch6 and Collot d’Her- 
bois. These representatives had promised to the Jacobins of Paris, pro- 
digies of rigorous administration, yet the slowness of these trials and 
sentences caused them to be accused of lialf measures. The days of Sep- 
tember rose as an example before them. Dorfeuilles thus wrote to the 
representatives of the people : — A great act of justice is in preparation, of 
a nature to astound future ages. To give this act the majesty which should 
characterise it — that it may be as grand as history — ^it is requisite that the 
administrators, the army, magistracy, and public functionaries should be 
present, at least by deputation. 1 wbh this day of justice to be a festival ; 
and that is the right word. When crime descends to the tomb, humanity 
breathes again, and it is the festival of virtue.’’ 

iToke continued.) 
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Roland Cashel^ Nos, 1 and 2, 

The scene of Lever’s new Tale opens in South America: but before the 
end of the first No. it is transferred to Ireland^ where the author is on 
more genial ground. 

It will save every one n world of trouble to take the following short 
summary^ of the tale from the book itself: — 

“ You have never met this Mr. Koland Cashel, I heliove ?” said Mr. Softlj, as he 
filled a very larj^e claret glass and tasted it cnjoyably, 

“ Never,” replied Jones, whose teeth were busily engaged in smashing almonds 
and filberts, in open defiance of a tray of silver nutcrackers before him. “ I dtm’t 
think he has betui in Ireland since a more child, and very little in England.” 

“ Then his recovery of the estate was quite nnexpectea ?” 

“ Mere accident. Kennyfeck came upon the proofs when making some sonrqhea 
for a collateral claim. The story is very short. This lad’s father, whoso name Waa 
(lodfroy Cashel, was a poor lieutenant in the 8 1st, and quartered at Hath, when ho 
chanced to discovtT that a rich old bachelor, there, a certain (lodfrey Browne, wan a 
distant relation of his mother. He lost no time in making his acquaintance and ex- 
plaining the relationship, which, however, brought him no more substantial benefit 
than certain invitations to dinner, and whist parties, where the unfortunate lieute- 
nant lost his half-crowns. 

“ At length a note <;ame one morning inviting him to breakfast, and to * transact a 
litth' matter of husiness.’ Poor Godfrey read the words with every commentary that 
could flatter his hopes, and set out in bettor spirits than ho had known for many a 
year before. What then was his dismay to discover that he was only wanted to wit- 
ness the old gentleman’s will ! a very significant proof that he was not to benefit by 
its provisions. 

“ With a very ill-repressed sigh, the poor lieutenant threw a glance over the half- 
opened leaves, where leasehold, and copyhold, and freehold, and every other ‘ hold’ 
figured among funded property, consols, and reduced annuities — with inont'y lent on 
mortgages, shares in various companies, and what not,— a list only to be ecpialled by 
the long catalogue of those ‘ next-of-kin,* who, to the number of seventeen, were men- 
tioned as reversionary heirs. 

“ * You are to sign your name here, Mr. Cashel,’ said the solicitor, pointing to a 
carefully scratched portion of the parchment, where already the initiols were pencil- 
ed for his guidance. 

Faith I and it’s at the other side of the book I’d rather see it,’ said the Lieute- 
nant, with a sigh. 

“ ‘ Not, surc'ly after seventeen others I’ exclaLjjpd the astonished attorney. 

“ * Even so — a chance is hotter than nothing. 

“ * What’s that he’s saying ?’ interposed tho old man, who sat reading his news- 
paper at the fire. The matter was soon explained by tho attorney, and when he fin- 
ished, Cashel added — ‘ That’s ju.st it ; and I’m to sail for the Cape on the 4th of next 
month, and if you’ll put me down among the rest of the fidlows, I’ll send you the best 
pipe of Constantia you ever tasted, as sure as my name is Godfrey Cashel’ 

“ Tho old man threw his spectacles op on his forebetid, wiped his eyes, and then 
replacing his glasses, took a deliberate survey of the poor lieutenant who ha4ii pro- 
posed such a very ‘ soft’ bargain. * Eh I Clinchot,’ said he to the attorney, ‘ can ^ 
do this for him ?’ 

‘ Nothing easier, Sir,^let the gentleman come in last, as residuary legatee, and 
it alters nothing.’ . . 

1 suppose you count on your good luck,* said old Browne, pintimg. 

“ ‘ Oh, then, it’s not from iny great experience that way,’ said Cashel. ‘ Tv© been 
on the ‘ Duke’s list* for promotion seventeen years already, and, for all I see, not a 
bit nearer it than the first day : but there’s no reason my poor boy should be attisb an 
unfortunate devil. Who knows but fortune may make amends to him one of these 
days ? Come, Sir— is it a bargain ?’ 

“ * To be sure. I’m quit© willing— only don’t forget the Constantin. It’s a wine I 
like a glass of very well indeed, after my dimmer.’ 
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The remainder is easily told : the lieutenant sailed for the Cape, and kept his 
word, even thou^^h it cost him a debt that mortgaged his commission. Old Hrowiie 
gave a great dinner when the wine arrived, and tno very first name on the list of 
legatees, his nephew, caught a fever on his way home from it, and died in throe weeks. 

“ Kennyfeck could tell us, if he were here, what became of each of them in succes- 
sion ; four were lost, out yachting, at once ; but, singular as it may seem, in nineteen 
years from the date of that will, every life lapsed— and stranger still, without heirs, 
and the fortune has now descended to poor Godfrey Cashel’s boy, the lieutenant him- 
self having died in the West Indies, where he exchanged into a native regiment. 
That is the whole story, and probably in a romance one would say that the thing 
was exaggerated, so much more strange is truth than fiction.” 

“ And what kind of education did the young man get ?” 

“ 1 suppose very little, if any. So long as his father lived, ho of course held tlu* 
position of an officer’s son— poor, but in the rank of gentleman. After that, without 
parents — his mother died when he was an infant — ^he was thrown upon the world, 
and, after various vicissitudes, became a cabin boy on hoard of a inerchautman ; then, 
he was said to be a mate of a vessel in the Amcan trade, employed on the Gold 
Coast ; just as probably a slaver — and last of all, he was lieutenant in the Columbian 
navy, which, I take it, is a very good name for piracy. Jt was in the Havannah wo got 
a trace of him, and 1 assure you, strange as it may sound, Kennyfeck’s agent had no 
small difficulty in persuading him to abandon that very free and easy service, to 
assume the rights and immunities of a very large property. 

** Kennyfeck was to meet him on his arrival in Kugland, about ten days ago, and 
they spent a few days in London, and were — but hark ! there comes a carriage now 
—yes, I know the step of his horses — here they are I” 

Having at length arrived at Kennyfeck’s house, we borrow the following 
scene in the author’s usually racy vein, and which gives an insight into the 
character of Roland ; — 

“ Mr, Kennyfeck engaged in a row 1” cried Softly, almost incredible at the tidings. 

“ Yes. I fancy that is about the best word for it,” said (kshol, sipping his wine. 

“ I suppose one ought not to mention these kind of things, but of course they arc safe 
with you. They’ll never go further I am certain.” 

“ Oh, never — not a syllable,” chimed in the two, 

“ Well then, on our way here, I learned that there were to be races a few miles from 
Coventry, and as I saw our friend Kennyfeck had no fancy for the sight, 1 just slipped 
a few half crowns into the postboy’s hand and told him to drive there iiifitead of 
taking the Liverpool road. Away we went at a good pace, and in less than an hour 
reached the course. I wish you saMhc old gentleman’s face when he awoke from a 
sound nap, and saw the grand staim with its thousand faces, all in a row, and tht; 
cords, the betting ring, and. the whole circumstance of a race ground. By gO()d luck, 
too, the sharp jerk of our pull-up, smashed a spring, and so we had nothing for it, but 
to leave the chaise and wait till it could be repaired. While my servant was away in 
search of some kind of a drag or other, to go about the field— there was no walking, 
what with the crowd and the press of horses, not to speak of the mud that rose over 
the ancles— we pushed on, that is, I did, with a stout grip of Kennyfeck’s'' arm lest 
he should escape — we pushed on, into the ring. Hero there was rare fun going 
ftifward, every fellow screaming out his bets, and booking them as fast as he (jouhi. 
At firsf, of course, the whole was all ancient Greek to me. I neithef knew whiit they 
immnt»b 5 ' the * favourite,’ or ‘the odds,* or ‘the field,’ but one somehow always can 
pick up a thing quickly, if it be but ‘ game’ and so, by watching here, and listening 
there, 1 managed to get a kind of inkling of the whole offiiir, and by dint (»f some 
putting and elbowing, I reached the very centre of the ring where the great Dons of 
the course were betting together. 

** * Taurus even against the field,* cried one. 

“ ‘ Taurus against the field,’ shouted another. 

“ And this same cry was heard on every side. 

“ * Give it in fifties — hundreds if you like better,’ said a young fellow mounto# on a 
smart looking pony, to his friend, who appeared to refiect on the offion * Come hurry 
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onr man . Let's have a bet just to ^ve one an interelt in the race/ Tli^nthar /i^nbk 
his head, and the first weift on, * What a slow sot, to be sure.--Is no one 
back the field, even ? Come then, here’s a hundred poutid to any man who’ll tim 
the field against Taurus, for two thousand.’ ^ 

“ * Ijet me have your cob,’ said 1, ‘ and I’ll take tlie bet.’ * 

“ He turned round in his saddle, and stared at me, as if I were something mom or 
loss than human, while a verynenoral roar of laughing ran around the entire oiicla. 
“ * C^me away, come awgy ft once,* whispered Ilennyfeck, trembling with fright 
“ ‘ It es you had better move off, my frien^^* said a thiftfc set, mugh-IoOking felloWi 
in a white coat. 

“ ‘ What say you to fivi thcmsand, Sir, does that suit your bopk V cried thp youf^ , 
fellow to me, in a most insolent tone, ^ 

** ‘ Oh let him alone, my Lord,’ said another. * Take no^otice of him.’ 

*1 * I say, Grindle,’ cried a tall thin man with moustaches, * who let these people 
inside the ring ?’ 4 “ 

** ‘ They forces their way, my Lnd,’ said a little knocker-kneed creature, in a eonit 
four times too big for him, *and Jiays to BUI, de— pond upon it. Bill, (hem’s tlm 
swell mob/ * ^ 

“ The words were scarcely out of the fellow’s mouth, when a general cry of the 
* swell mob’ resounded on every side, and at once they closed upon us — some pushing 
—others elbowing >~driving— and forcing, so that what with the dense crowd, and the 
tight hold Kennyfeck now kept of me, I was pinioned, and could dci nothings At 
last, by a vigorous twist, 1 shook them off from me, and laid two of the foremoat at 
my feet ? this 1 did with a Mexican trick I saw they knew nothing about— yott Arst 
make a feint at the face, and then dropping, on the knee, seize the follow by both 
legs, and hurl him back on his hoad-rjust stand I’ll not hurt you.” 

“ Thank you— 1 understand the dedoription gmectly,” said Mr. Sof^y, piUe with 
terror at the propos^ experiment.' 

“ Well, the remainder is soon told. They ftow got in upon ua, and of ooprte, t 
needn’t say, we got confoundedly thrashed— Kennyfeck was tumbled about like a 
foot-ball, every one that had nothijgg else to do, had a kick at him, and there’s lio 
saying how it might have ended hdo^not a certain Sir George ^Somebody recognised 
our poor friend, and rescued him. I’m not quite sunk that I was quite mysolf about 
Uiis time— Kennyfeck has some story of my getting on some one’s horse, and riding 
nbout the course in search of the originators of the fray ; the end of it, however, was, 
we f^ached Mvcrpuol with sorer bones than was altogether pleasant, and aUboiigU,>v 
when Kenn^ek went to bod, I went to the theatre, the noise only increased my 
headache, and it needed a good night’s sleep to set me all right again.” 

“ Mff Kennyfeck taken for one of the swell mob 1” exclaimed boftly with a sort of 
holy horror that seemed to sum ud his whole opinion of the narrative. 

Very bad, wasn’t it ?” sajd Cashel, pushiiig'^the wine past j bqt he’s a capital 
fellow, took the whole thing'in such good part, and sderas only anxious the story 
shouldn’t get abroad. Of course I needn’t repeat my caution on that sul^t ?” 


We must give another scene : — 

“ Shall we have a Fandango.” 

I don’t know it ; I never saw it danced.” 

“ Well, the Manolo, then 

“ Nor that either,” said both girls, laughing. 

** WoU, will you learn ? I’ll teach you the Manolo. It's very simple. If yottll 
play the air, iftfe Kennyfeck, it runs thus,—” her© he opened the pianofi^iptet •Ad 
after a few chords, struck with a masterly finger, lie played n little Spahisii dattC# | 
but with a spirit of execution, and in such asi exciting character of Utm mvi mfmmK 
that a general exclamation of delight brpk© from the whole room ; Mr. Jones htw^ 
forgetting all rivalry, and Mr. Softly laying down his newsp4p^tt) listen, 
moment carl*led away by the ibcInaUon of the spiriMtirHttg melody. , ^ 

“ That is the Manolo ; come, nowj^d let me teach yih, fir#t (he air mta 

dance. ^ succeed to dv© it tliat charmHer of bold and haughty 

i from you,” said Miss Kennyfeck. , ^ ; 
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“ Nay, nay, a man's hand is always so rada and heavy, it needs the taper fin^eBbof 
a lady,’* here Cashel bent and kissed the hand he held, bdt with such a deference 
and respect in the salute, that deprived the action, so novel to our eyes, of any ap- 
pearance of a liberty, — “ of a lady,” h^ resumed, * ‘ to impai't the ringing brilliancy 
of the saucy Manolo.” 

“ Then play it over once more, and Til try,” said Miss Kenny ferjk, who was a most 
accomplished musician, and had even already caught un the greater part of the air. 

“ Cashel obeyed, and again the plaudits nillowed e^fi ^^inore enthusiastically than 
the first time. With a precision that Cjalled forth many a hearty “ bravrr from 
Koland, Miss Kennyfeck played over the air, catching up all the spirit of its transi- 
tions from gay to plaintive, and from tender to a strain bold, daring, and energetic. 

“ Now for the dance,” exclaimed Cashel, eagerly, as ho busied himself in removi|g 
chairs and pushing bock sofas. “ Will you be kind enough to assist me with this table ?” 

“ Mr. Softly, the gentlemen thus addressed, rose to comply, his face exhibiting a 
very amusing struggle b^ween shame and astonishment aliethe position he occupied. 

“ The space cleared, Roland took Olivia's hand, and led her forward with an air of 
exceeding deference. ^ 

“ Now-, Miss Kenn 3 ’’feck, the step is the easiest thing in the world. It goes so, one 
two, one, two, three, and then, change — exactly, quite right, you have it perfectly. 
This is, as it were, an introduction to the dance, but the same step is presi^ved 
throughout, merely changing its time with tbs measure.” 

“ It would be as impossible to follow, as it would he unfair to weary the render 
with the lesson, which now began, and yet wo would like to linger on the theme, as 
our memory brings up every graceful gesture, and every proud attitude of the fasci- 
nating Manolo. Representing ns it does by pantomimic action, a little episode of 
devotion, in which pursuit and flight, entreaty, Tejection, seductive softness, haughty 
detlance, timid fear, and an even ins^nt boldness, alternate and succeed each other. 
All the movements which expressive action can command, whe^iier of figure or fea* 
ture are called forth. Now, it is the retiring delicacy of shrinking, timid loveliness, 
half-hoping, half- fearing, to be pursued— Now the stately dofJtinee of haughty beauty, 
demanding homage as its due. At one moment, the winning seductiveness that 
invites pursuit, and then, sudden as the lightning the disdain that repels advance. 

** Not the least interesting f^art of the present scene, was to watch how Olivia 
who, at first, made each step and gesture with diffidence and fear, as she wtuit on, 
became, as it were, seized with the characteristic spirit of the mcaKuro ; her features 
varying with each motive of the music; her eyes, at one instant half closed in 
dreamy languor, and at the next ilashing in all the brilliancy of eonsiious beauty. 
As for Roland, forgetting, as well he might, all his functions as teacher, lie moved 
with the enthusiastic spirit of the dance— liis rapturous gaze displaying the Admira- 
tion that fettered him ; and when, at lost, as it were yielding to long proved devo- 
tion, she gave her hand, it needed the explanation of its being a Mexican fashion to 
excuse the^dour with which he pressed it to his lips. 

“ Mrs. Kennyfeck’s applause, however, was none the less warm ; and, if any of 
the company disapproved, they prudently said nothing ; even Mr. Softly, who only 
evidenced hiSj^feeling by a somew^iat hasty resumption of the Mornivy Past, while the 
elder sister, rising from the piano, whispered, as she passed her sister, Bad jockoy- 
ship, Livy, dear, to make fast running so early.” 

“ A.i^d that is the— what d'ye call it, Mr. Cashel ?” said Mrs. Kennyfeck. 

, The Manblo, Madam. It is of Italian origin, .rather than Spanish : Calabrian, 
I fancy ; but, in Mexico, it has become national, aiid well suits the changeful temper 
of our Spanish belles, and the style of their light and floating costuliPe,** 

“ Yes, I suspect it has a better effect., with short drapery, than with the sweeping 
folds of our less picturesque dress,” said Miss Kennyfeck, who, for reasons we must 
not inquire, took a pleasure in qualifying her approval. ^ 

1 never saw it appear more graceful,” said Cashel, with a blunt abruptness far 
more ILattering than a studied compliment. Olivia blq^ed ; Mrs. Kenn||^fcck looked 
happy, and the elder sister bit her lips and thrtjjv up her eyebrows, with expres- 
sion we cannot attempt to render in words. ^ 

** May 1 not have the hl^nour of introducing you to the Manolo ?” oaid 
presenting himself before her with a deep bow. r 
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Thank you, iSp-efer being a spectator ; besides, we could have no iiii|tio*-*any 
sister does not play*” 

Olivia blushed ; and, in her hasty look, there was an ex|Nressiou of gently con- 
veyed reproach, as though to say, “ This is unfair.” 

“ Do you like music, Mr. Cashel ?” routinued Miss Kennyfeck, who saw the sljight 
cloud of disappointment that crossed Roland's features ; “ Oh, Tm eertaiu you do, 
and I know you sing !” 

“ Yes said Cashel, carelcySsly ; “ as every one siifgs in that merry land I come 
from ; but I fear the wild carulliiigs of a Ranchero would scarce find ueccptance in 
the polished ears of Europe.” 

“ What are the melodies like then ?” asked Miss Kennyfeck, throwing into the 
gmestion a most eager interest. 

You shall hear, if you like,” said Roland, taking up a guitar, and striking a few 
full chords with a practised hands.' “This is one of the war songs," and without 
further prefai;e he began. * lla& he even been less gifted than he was as to voice and 
musical taste, tliere was enough in the bold and manly energy of his luan^r, in the 
fiery daring of his dark eyes, and^ho expressive earnestness of his whole bearing, U) 
attack the aduiiratioii of his liearers. But beside these advantages, lie was not unakTlitHl 
m the seience of music, and even made so poor an instrument, a full and masterly 
accdSitipanimont, imitating, us few hut Spauiards can do, the distant sound of drums, 
the dropping fire of cannon, the wild abrupt charges of battle, and the low plaintive 
sounds of suffering and defeat ; so that as he oouchided, the whole character of the 
perfonnuncG had cevased to bo regarded as a mere musical displa}^ but had the Absolute 
effect of a pow<irfully-told story.” » % 

There is not much of a story as yet ; the above extracts will therefbre 
give a fair idea of the book ; and we should not omit to notice that tlie 
illustrations by Phiz are done in a new, neutral tihted style, which is at 
once noti'el and pleasi|fg, as the lights and shadows can be given with more 
ease and effect. 

# 

The Image of his Father — 3. ' 

The amusement and interest of this comic tale increases rapidly. The 
present No, has abundance of mirth exciting matter. Take a sample of 
“ the younj^ “‘monkey Dando,** who was introduced our readers in the 
last notice. How he is to be tamed into personifying the bashful Hugh, 
will try the ingenuity of the authors^ot a little. 

It is not to be wondered at, that the schoolmaster should have dire mis* 
givings it) passing off such a youth for one of his oldest scholars.** How- 
ever Dando had now too much self-interest in the plot, haying been pro- 
mised a pound a week by Impey, not fo be^ punctual to his engagement 
with the Doctor whose attempts to school such a scamp, are admirably 
hit off : — ^ 

“Jfhe adopted the authoritative, Dando would only put hit finger to hit 
nose ; while, if he essayed the coaxing, he would thrust bis tongue into 
cheek. Wheneter the boy opened his mouth to speak, the schoohmwter drew 
his breath in between his teeth, and threw up his hands in horror at his Violent 
grammatical blunders. An#w^hen he begged of the lad “ for gocMlness graeiout 
sake to mind what he was about with his nominative case,’* Dando would ObIjf 

cry out ill answer, “Who’s utoueben onhiiu? - 

“Once the Doctor endea^ured to wheedle Dandb mto learning a ptoe or 
two of sAnimar, but when he asked him next morning after breakfail “ what tio 
called an article" the only answer the “young monk^ ’ mad^ was “ Well, 1 
shody coll you a werry rum article, i^ld uni J he first time they $at dovu to 
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diniier, he nearly drove both the schoolui«aster and his Jatly mit of their sonuitef, 
by tellin*; Mrs. Vyse Jhat ** he’d take some of them there hiled taturs,'" Jn vain 
did the Doctor cry, “My dear boy, who on earth calls them taturs I slmuld like 
to know ?’* for he only replied indignantly, “Why, Jim Hfrry do; nnd seeing 
as how he keeps the Halbert cjvi, and deals in nuffen else, I should think he 
ought to know the name on 'em !” * 

“ But if,^e worried the pdbr schoolmaster halfoutof his life, Mrs. Vysoomnein 
at least forherfnll share of the afinoyance.^ Scarcely a moment passed but what 
she was “ dratting that young monkey,” and vowing that one boy was more 
trouble than a dozen girls, lie never would wipe his feet — a point on which 
the schoolmaster’s,, wife was even in«rc particular than most ladies. Inde^ 
ypu ediild almost count the Jiails in his boots from the dirtyotype impressions he 
invariably left behind him on the brown hollands all the way up the stairs. If 
she didn’t catch him serai ching his name witli a pin on the polished dining-room 
tables, f^e would be sure to find he had written it on the celling in the bed- 
room with the smoke of his candle. 

“ The second night after Dando had set foot in the house, she told Vyse 
there really was no doing anything for that young monkey. Now, therc^as 
that beautiful polislied stove in the Ubrm’y quite mined, by the boys’ nasty 
way of spitting through his teeth 4nto the grate as he did ; and as for her 
beautiful bright poker, why, she felt perfectly satisfied she should never be able 
to clean it,*for it seemed to her as if the young monkey took a j)le^|jiire in 
making it red-hot. Ag^iin, it was only that Very day she had found him in the 
parlour, with one of those horrid sharp-pointed peg-tops, going to spin it, with 
all his forl(?e, on her best Brussels, And when she took it away, what did the 
nasty, dirty, young rip do, but creep up stairs and sti*al lier pot of poniatmii ; 
and next time she came into the room, lo ! and beholiy if he hadrf't made a 
great big slide with it all down the carpet, by rubbing it well in, and there he 
was, sailing away, right across the rooin, crying out — ‘kj^ep the pot a bik n’ — 
as if he had ^ot the Sementine in our back parlour.' Oh ! wliat she should do 
if that young monkey mopped in the house much longer, was more than she 
could take upon herself to say. Now, there was that poor old cook had given 
her warning already. And no wonder ! for the way in which that wicked, 
wicked, unfeeling boy, Jiad treated that poor — poor, fat old tliihg-^^hose nerves 
were none of the strongest — was positively cruel. The very first night he was 
in the house, what must he do, but put a good ounce of gunpowder riglttin those 
groat, big, kitchen snuffers, and the firsTOine she went to snuff the candle — off 
it all went, and nearly blew the good, stout souj, right under the grate. The 
next day, too, just because poor cook wouldn’t let him have a sop in the pan 
to go dropping the grease all over J^he stair-carpets, what did the reveng^ul 
young monkey do, but take poor thing’s false ff’ont— which she liad only 
just had newly baked and done up for the Sunday — out of its little box which 
was standjuig on the dresser, and must needs black-lead it over, till, upon 
my word, it Iboked as if it was a cast-iron one.” 

“Nor wei*!i Mrs. Vyse’s complaints any way ill-founded or overdrawn. For, 
of an evening, yl^hile the poor lady was quietly darning her Joseph’s socks, if he 
wasn’t shooting at her spectacles with his potato pop-gun, he was swallowing 
her balls of cotton and bringing them out at his jmse. Sometimes he’d steal 
Up quietly behind her chair, and then putting his tibuth close tciihe industrious 
and unsuspecting lady’s ear, would blow into it such a cat-call, that she’d drop 
all her work antfjutnp un into^the air in a state of the most awful alarm; for 
in order to perfect himself in the art, Dando hadUhd his centre tooth extracted, 
and could now whistle as shrilly as a railway-engine before entering € tunnel.” 

“ Dando would post ttmself at the ffrst-noor window, and if be saw a lady s 
school coming that way, he’d kiss his Ifaads to them, and cry out, “ IJ,||^llovv, 
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Liear, leave us a l<ick o' your hair ?” and “ I say, Clara, wlio arc you wiukin 
at. And when the enraged governess shook her parasol at him and culled 
him a “ young monkey,” he M iiniu^diateW discharge at her bonnet some half 
dozen balls of whiting done up in thin pa|ier so as to break directly they hit the 
mark. This, with water, upon some foot pa,gisengers, and lumps of einil upon 
others, caused such a succession of rings at the gate and complaints from persons 
recpicsting to speak with the gentleman of the house, that at Jasi the Doctor 
began to rue the day when he had received the young monkey^ into the 
boaoiu of his family. ^ * 

“In this manner, three days were passed, and on the fourth lilr. and Mrs. 
Yyse were suddenly thrown into a dreadijjil state of confusion by the stoppage 
at the garden gate of a glass coach, on the box of which, beside the drifcr, sat 
a native Kast fndiau Servant, dressed in the white turbHn and petticoats of bis 
(‘ouniry. This was (juitc enough to assure them that the long-expected and 
dreaded Major had (mine at last. Immediately all the servants w(*re sent flying 
right and lel'i to seek Daiido. But alas ! the “young hopeful” was no where U> 
be found. Vysc, hovvev(3r, thought it best to run <^t and welcome “ home” the 
oh^ontlenian, who, for fourteen years, had paid his bills with such promjitituilc 
an#|)un(;tuality. The iM.ijor and his daughter, whom he Kad brouglit with him, 
had however alighted froin the coaeTi ; but had both stopped at the garden gate 
to look up at something on the roof which had attractej^ the attention of a 
dozen or two giggling spectators. The schoolmaster with an inward feeling 
that stJrnething was wrong, himself turned round to see what was the cause of 
the crowd. And then tlio Doctor nearly sunk to thd^'eartli with shame, ns he 
beheld the ])laguy Dando out on the parapet, drefi.sed Jn all his new clothes, in 
the act of painting an immense pair of black curly-tailed mustachios on the 
huge plaster cast of the Goddess Minerva there; ujion whose head he hiul 
already forced one of the schoolmaster’s old broad-brimmed hats, and into 
whose mouth he had stuck a short cla|p|)ipc. So»indignant did the Doctor feel 
at tixis treatment of llis presiding deit^ that there is not the least doubt., had it 
nut been for the presence of the Major, he would have sent for a iiolicciimn, 
and despite of the consequences, given ti^e son that was to be, into charge ilien 
and there.” 

“ The jolly hairbrained and good tempered Major Burgq^e, who to get 
a .shot at a black partridge would wade up to his knees through swauiffy 
fields ;'*^and to get a snipe or two, stand the whole day in mudij^ jheels”— 
had at last got his quietus by a pd&ka jungle fever, the intermittent nature 
of which rendered him very irritable. 

His arrival at the school had greatly discomforted the inmates — ^and 
whilst Mrs. A"yse was busily engaged scrubbing and brushing up the young 
scapegrace, the schoolmaster endeavoured to prepare his so-cnllcd father 
* for the meeting ; fortunately, the Major had been equally wild and inat- 
tentive id his studies ; and was prepared to make every allowance for the 
image of liimself. • 

It has been seen that Danda was not easily drilled into learning any 
thing, and of his part of tlie plot, he was equally ignorant : — • 

“ At this foment the door opened and Dando entered^ with an extenffsva 
clean collar, and the ends of his hair all wet, and his face red and Khany iritih 
the good scrubbing it had received from Mrs. Vyse’s heavy hand. A$ 
feeling a little abashed at the presence of the strangers, the boy 
the dortV-post swinging his leg about, whilst he hung down his head and locked 
at the visitors slily, out of the corners of his eyes f for* not haying received 
any instructions from Vyse< he was at a loss how to act. 
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** Vyse seeing the old Major smiling for the first time, as he viewed his son 
through his glasses, turned round to Dando and said, “ Is that the way you 
behave to your father,* Hugh ? when you haven’t seen him for the last fourteen 
years. If I were you I should go aim embrace him.’' 

The schoolmaster had no sooper given him the hint, than Dando ry shed 
forwards, and throwing his arms round the neck of the old gentleman, exclaimed 
“ My Fa-^ther I” in the same theatrical tone, as he had so frequently heard 
“ the hermne of the Domestic Drama,” at “ The Vic.” repeat the self-same 
words, after a supposed equally long absefice from her fon!l parent. The old 
man pressed his fancied boy to his bosom, and held him there without saying a 
word, while his grey head shoojp witlj^emotion as it rested on Daudo’s shoulder. 
The boy returned hug for hug, and winked and thrust his tongue in his check 
to the observant Vyse/ 

Perceiving this^ the schoolmaster put his hand before his eyes as if the 
scene was too affecting for him, and turning his back to Nelly, began frowning 
and making menacing grimaces at the unabashed “ young monkey.'* 

“ At length the old man^, arras dropped powf^rless down, and he said in a 
voice choked with emotion, as D.'vido rose from him, “ Well, thank God we’ve 
met, boy ! thank Gotl we’ve met! for I was sadly afraid we should ncve^scc 
each other again — at least in this world,” he added, as he buried his face in his 
handkerchief. The JlDoy, however, was no sooner (juit of the Major, than Nelly, 
who with her eyes full of tears, all the time had been standing by, anxiously 
waiting to greet the brother, by whose side she had so often longed to bi, now 
folded her arms around liia neck and kissed him till his cheeks were bathed with 
her tears. But Dando,^ though little affected by the old Major’s hugging, 
evidently gave himself up to this part of the ceremony with considerable relish. 
For Nelly beiqg what he called “ a nice young gal,” he returned her caresses 
with interest, each time lifting up his left leg, and shaking it behind him with 
delight at Vyse.” ^ A 

“ Well, Nelly,” said old Burgoyne, taxing the lad betwfen his knees as soon 
as he could get him away from his daughter : “ he isn't much like me, is he ? I 
think though, there ’s .a look of your poor mother about the upper part of liis 
face, don’t you ?” And here Dando, much to Vyse’s horror, began rolling his 
eyes about, firi^to one side and then to the other, like the Turk’s head on a 
Dutch clock. 

^‘Oh, pap|b! how can you say so,” exclaimed Nelly, lifting up hei^^hands. 
To me, 1 never saw such a strong likeness as there is about the mouth and 
chin. Now look here, dear I” she continued, rising and nlsicing her small white 
gloved hand over the boy’s nose and eyes, so as only to leave tlie lower part of 
his countenance visible, “Isn't this the very image of, that picture of dear 
mamma we had taken when we were up at Man an toddy.*' But unfortunately 
for the resemblance, Dando htt'C thrust his tongue out of the corner of his 
mouth, after the elegant style of Mr. Thomas Matthews, upon whom “ the 
mantle of Grimuldi” is said to have descended, causing a prdffuse perspiration to 
break out all over the bald head of the schoolmaster. 

The girl tapped him playfully on the cheek, telling him “ he was an impudenf 
rogue,” while the father said “the young dog had got just the spirits he had 
when he was hl^ offe" Then turning to Dando, he said, chucking him under 
the chin, “ Anything for a bit of fun, eh, Hugh ?” whilst to theg.flchoQlmuster, 
who, was looking very black, he added, “Ah ! we’ve all been boys in our time, 
hhvaii^i; we, Doctor ? And up to the very same tricks too, ril be bound ; at 
lea;3t, I know it was so with 

“ Very true, Major ; very true !” replied Vyse, not a little gratified to find 
that — thank^to parental prdudice — even the boy's vulgarisms were ascribed to 
the flightincss of youth. “ We all know the adag^^— and those old saws have a 
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world of wisdom in them, Major— that ‘ like father, like son and I’nl sure Ive. 
always found it so.*’ 

“Perfectly right, Doctor Vyse,” anstv:cred the invalid, shaking his’ Head 
and growing — in his delight in seeing his ^oy— quite amiable and .considerably 
less captious than he would have^been at otlier times* “ I think the lad’s got 
his father’s spirits and wild ways — or at least those I had once. Oh, I was a 
rare flighty one, I was !” he added, laughing away at the rccollectioq of some of 
his youthful vagai^s. “ The tricks, too, I used to play olF on ray poor old 
grandmother !” *JTien taking another peep at his supposed son, said “ Yos, now 
1 come to look at liiin again, Nelly, Ills chin and under-lip are the picture of 
his poor dear mother’s. Ha-ah ! you doii’t recollect anything at all aliout her* I 
suppose, Hugh ?” 

“ Oh ! don’t I just,” replied D^ndo, with a side jerk of the head, and deter- 
mined to know as much as possible ; “ and a werry lovely crittiir she wore— 
nothing at all like old mother Wyse here, and from all I recollects the worry 
liimage o’ me.” Then, all of a sudden, without any earthly cause, ho added, 
“ Crikey, don’t I love my mother !” making Vyse, who had often heard that 
song sung in the streets, turn (|uite cold all down the back. 

“ The Major, however, being entirely ignorant of the popular melodies of his 
native land, imagined it to be a sudden Outburst of alVection, and merely repli- 
ed, “ Xhere’s a good boy. Ilugh^f f *m glad to hear you my so. Dear I dear! 
she w|s very fond of you, lad- I thought it would have broken her heart, poor 
thing, when she parted with you.” 

“ AVell, it were werry kind on her to be so particular fond o’ rac,” replied 
Dando, with a smile on his lips* ready on the urst occasion ta, expand Into a 
broad grin, while Vyse, who had taken up the showy volume of pAiiRv’s Moeai> 
PiriLosopHY from off the table, and was pretending to be. reading it, frowned, 
and looked ** birch rods” at the boy from over the top of^ the book, Imt iimling 
his menaces were thrown" away upon lad, he rose up and marched imlig- 
nantly to the window^, satisfied that the barefaced deception could not hold out 
for many minutes longer. 

“ While all this was gojng on, Nelly had drawn from her muff a sirtall conical 
p.arcel, and having taken a sugar imitation quarter of an orange from it, h(*ld 
it up temptingly to Dando, who no sooner saw it than he rushed towards (mr. 
The boy’s experience in confectionary never having risen above brandy -balls, 
be hadnio sooner put it to his lips than he cried out “ Oh my ! Aint it plum- 
my !” and as the liqueur inside of it ran down the corners of his mouth, he kept 
drawing up his leg, and rubbed his waist-coat up and down, saying, “ Why, 
I’m a spillcn’ all the gravf,” and as Nelly put her arm round his neck and 
kissed him on the ^reiiead, he added, “ 1 say, my dear, are you a-going to 
cum ibis every day o’ the veek 

“After the orange he had a bunch of sugar cherries, and while he was busy 
scrunfihing these, he turned round to the good tempered gifl— who was laugh- 
ing at his extraordinary, and, to )ier, novel way.s — and looking tip in her ficc, 
said, “1 say, Nelly, do you like cobblers?” alluding to the sherry ditttVof 
which he had so often heard the dashing Isaacs, who was a regular frequenter 
of the Casino, speak in terms of ex (r<^c approbation. “ Anl” he went on, 
while his imaginary sister stared with wonder as to what the bof^could possi- 
bly mean, “ Aary says cobblers is the sweetest things he ever puj his H|Hp ^ 
and yen you lends us a shilling, Nelly, I’ll treat you to one ; only 
Aary says, I’m afeard one cobbler ’ud be i^ore than you could 
they ’cr so strong that they'd upset you in na#t.ime. But PlI tell 
likes." 

^ *\WelI, what ?” aske* th(| girl. 
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“Why, ‘do^’s nose,’ ” answered Dando, meaning; some peculiar concoction 
of boer popular aniong the lower orders. “ In summer, you know, it’s so jolly 
eool. Cohen says he’d go miles any day to have a good pull at his fav’rite 
‘ dog’s nose.’ ” ^ 

“What nonsense you av^ talking, to be sure, Hugh ! I never saw such an 
impudent fellow as you have grown ! ’ replied IS^elly, laughing. “ And dp you 
know, when you left India, you were such a little, weak, delicate thin^ that 
we all said you were more like a girl than a boy, and woukl^ke after niaumia, 
at least in the gentleness' and amiability of your temper,’* 

“ Come, I say,” answered llando, thswiwing himself back, and looking know- 
ingly at Nelly, “ there aint no green albout my eye.” 

“ Good gracious, no !” answered the simplc-rairtded girl, laughing, “ of 
course there isn’t I It will be quite time eni^.ugli for you to be green about the 
eyes when you’re as bilious as poor papa is.” ■ But Dando, who had little faith 
in what he elegantly styled “ soft soap,” kept shaking his head incredulously, 
while he pointed with his thumb over his left shoulder. So Nelly pushed him 
playfully from her, saying, “ I declare you ’re worse tlian what I *ve heard ^ioor 
dear mamma say papa was when he was a young man.” 

“ Lor’ bless you, I ’m as quiet as a hair gun,” answered Dando, breaking 
away from Nelly, “ ven you takes me while I ’m in the humour, and that’s 
now he added, but, tuddeiily, he stopped short, for seeing the corpulent Vyse 
lifting up his long coat tails previous to sitting down, Dando gently sfid the 
chair a short way backj and the wretched sohoolmaster deposited himself on 
“ the Brussels,” making the same noise that a paviciJr does when letting go 
his rammer. / 

“ Good pracious, my dear young friend exclaimed Vyse, as he sat on the 
floor, gasping for breath, “ You might have done mo a serious injury,” The 
dear yeSiung friend, however, made no^eply ; but as he stood behind the Doctor, 
he put his fingers together and constrmited a juvenile gun, and snapping liis 
finger and thumb, took an imaginary shot at the bald head of the prostrate 
schoolmaster. 

At thia horrible crisis, Mrs Vyse, whose anxiety for “ her dear Joseph” 
again forced her to step in and see “ how matters were going on,” entered the 
apartment ; but perceiving the “ dear Joseph” with his eyes shut, panting on 
the floor, the visitors all up in confuh'ion, she made sure that Vyse and the old 
officer had come to blows, and that her dear Joseph” had been severely 
punished for his duplicity. So she rushed back again up stairs, and having 
double locked herself in the “ linenroom,” exclaimed, “ Ah ! this comes of Joe’s 


not having confessed like Master Edward Robinsem.” 

“ The boy’s awkward practical joke however gave a serioms turn to the conver- 
sation, and the old Major calling Dando to him, said, “Really, Hugh, you 
should not go on in this wild harum-scarum way! And what is all lliis about 
your not minding your books ? The Doctor says, you won’t attend to your 
Latin !” 

« “ Quite correct, sir !” cried the angry schoolmaster, forgetting, in his desire 
to get Dando punished the danger of abusing the hoy. “T dotrt suppose our 
dear young fjiond knows one line of dither his Viegilii or Hobatti Opbba.’' 

“Welll-^^ir I don’t know nuffin about them there ‘ " answered 
DandOi impi||tdently ; “ at least 1 knows mo.st on the * S’amb’lab.’ And wh.at’s 
I knows the ’Delphi hoppera o’ Norm a too, and werry fust-rate I thinks 
it— in pertikler Paul Bedford.’^ 

old man that had paaied all his life in India, little dreamt that the 
operas that Dando referred to were of so utterly xaaclamcat a character as the 
productions ^f the minor theatres, the names of ^J^iclMestablishmcnts the h|ajor 
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was even not so much as acquainted with. So he looked with wonder ht his 
supposed son, and turning round to Vyse, said, “ Well, the lad is not so verw 
ignorant after all. Are these really good works now that Hugh speaks of— en 
lioctor ?” he added ; for though the old soldier had decried the knowledge of 
Latin, he was still proud to find, as he fancied, that his boy knew some little 
about it. 

“ Well I certainly !** stammered out Vyse, with the blood mounting up to 
his bald head, as he, hardly saw away of concealing the lad’s ignorance. “ AVhy, 
we can only look, Major, to what our first scholars say on the subject I and the 
AuELrni, you know, has immortalized Terence.” 

“ Terence !” exclaimed Dando, with vehemence ; “ you means Wright— 
there alnt no Terence among ’em.” 

“ Of course not, certainly, my dear young friend,” ejaculated Vyso, in vain 
trying to quiet the lad, cuicouraged as he was by old Burgoyne’s lunls — for the 
Major was delighted to find the boy getting the advantage of the schoolmaster 
as he thought — “ 1 believe they were very highly spoken of by both Bentley 
and Porson ! and they, you know, sir” — and the Doctor smiled learnedly as ho 
showed oir his knowledge — “were some of the best and deepest read comuieu- 
iators we’ve had for years !” 

“ Benth'y and Porson some of the best common taturs ! There a’n’t no 
common taturs of the sort !” cried Dando, jumping from hi/ chair with exefite* 
ment, forhe fancied he had now got upon a subject, which, from his extensive 
acquaintance with the baked-potato men under St. Clement’s archway, made 
him more than a match for Vyse. “ Ask Jim Berry, father,” he continued, 
“and he’s been ovejr agin the ’Delphi night after night, up to one and two 
o’clock in the morning ! Don’t believe him, Nelly, he knows nuffen at all about 
it. The only common taturs Pve ever heerd tell on is Kidneys and Champions, 
and neither of them’s deep red either.” 

“ Here the wretched Vyse, who had turned as pale as a cheap printed cotton 
after the first washing, asked the Major, in order to change tne i^onversation, 
“ whether he could have the pleasure of ofTcriiig him or his daughter any 
refreshment.” 

The poor invalid’s refreshment, however, was only a glaSvS of quinine, 
and his peevishness whicli had for a time been warded off by the novelty 
of the scene, now returned with redoubled force, and was as usual vented 
on his unfortunate daughter. These episodes are however unpleasant, and 
as our puriiose is only to convey pleasure wc shall pass over the remainder 
of the visit; but to the very modest, though far from hearty request of 
Dr. Vyse that his son should return after the vacation, he got the following 
rebuff : — 

“But the irritable Major was by this time in no humour to “ mince matters” 
with the Doctor, so turning sharply round upon him, he said, as Ik? looked at 
him sternly from head to foot, “ I wonder, sir, that you have the im[>iKlonci|, 
after your wilftfj neglect of my child, to ask me to entrust him again to your 
care. For more than fourteen years I’ve paid you for the training of my boy’s 
mind and heart. And how have you performed the task? Why, because Ins 
father was far, far away, and could keep no watch upon you, you let the la<l 
run wild in tlie streets, to pick his morals, his manners, and his very Ulk| out 
of the gutter.” 

The tortured feelings of the Doctor and his wife, who had been so inv^ 
luntarily led into the plot by the wily attorney, rendered them the reverse 
of happy : and to add to their misery, it transpired daring the visit, tlxtt 
the runaway AV alter Farquhoi’, the first cause of all this deception, had 
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been 4ih mate of the ship in which the Burgoynes wont home, and had 
made himself known to Nelly, to the great annoyance of her father, wlip 
persisted in deeming him an imposter. So ends the first portion of No. 3 
and the remainder is occupied with the doings of the Fartpihars. It may 
be remembered that they were engaged to dine at Irnpey’s who made great 
preparations by dis})laying all the plate and paraj)hfcrnalia whicli he had 
collected from the effects of the noble families whom he had ruined. As 
soon as the Lithargic Brigadier retired to the sofa to take liis forty 
winks after dinner, — Mrs. Brigadier indulged the lawyer with some scenes 
of camp life, and to make the picture appear as real and probable as possi- 
ble, the author has borrowed some incidents from the diary of a certain 
lady of notoriety, whose non-chalance in describing earthquakes, and such 
like trifles, has become proverbial : — 

“ Mrs. Farquhar — finding a willing listener in the insinuating little lawyer— 
began to run over the stories she loved to tell of the battles she had seen, and 
to develope the military taste which her attention to b(;r boy bad in a measure 
kept concealed at their first meeting. To every observation that Jmpey made 
she managed to drag in something about India in answer, and to introduce 
anecdotes of some her adventures “ up the country,” astonishing the gentle 
Hugh by the entliusiasm with which she spoke of the “ slaughter” she had wit- 
nessed, and making Impey smile at the rnannish tone and half-slang terms with 
which she embellished her discourse. 

“ Will you allow me to cut this pine-apple for you, Mrs. Farquhar,” asked 
Impey, holding a silver-bladed knife over the one he had hired for the occasion. 

“ No, thank you, 1 ’m sick and tired of the things,” replied the lady, laugh- 
ing. They ]re no treat to a person that ’s seen them, over and over again, 
growing wild in the grass — with leaves six feet high — as I used when we were 
up at llamoo. By-tlie-by that was a ticklish time. I really thouglit It was all 
up with us I” ami the lady shook her head, while luqx'y stared again at the 
peculiarity of her language. “ You know it was just before the Burmese war, 
when Maha Bandoola — a first-chop naftivc chief — took the command of the 
Arracan army, which was going to invade Bengal — as they said — and the 
stupids up at Calcutta were actually croaking away like a pack of old women — 
ha ! ha ! ha ! AVell, directly we heard the news at llamoo, and that Bandoola 
intended to marcli against us immediately, why our boys began croaking too. 
‘ Erect a battery on the hill towards Rutnapullung,* says that wiseacre Fostans 
of the 13th. — ‘ Of course,’ answered I, ‘ to be the work of fairies in the night.* 
— ‘ Wait till they run up their stockades, and then throw one shot from can- 
tonments into the battery,’ cries that donkey Cocketfc of Bayli.s’s troop.’ — 
* Guardian sylphs all the while protecting our men of course,’ 1 replied laugh- 
ing” 

“ Well, and how did you manage after all,” asked the polite lawyer pretend- 
ing to be disgusted with the conduct of Postans ami Cockett. 

“Why Fimpihar ami my brother-in-law, Woollatoii, had decided upon get- 
ting of»r two nine-pounders into the bastion, and setting to work fortliwith to 
cut the embrasures to fit them. But oh, dear me, no ! the wiseacres couldn’t 
see the use of such things, though it was all so clearly explained that even I 
undcrstooil it as well as hemming the handkerchief I was making.” 

“ Bless me, you d(jii’t mean to say so !” ejaculated Impey, with mock indig- 
nation, though he couldn’t make out one word of the military jargon. “But 
let us hope the fellows were severely punished 

“ Ah ! that they were,” continued the lady, in high spirits, “ for as soon as 
it was day-break, up came Bandoola with a tremendously strong corps, through 
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secret roads they had cut in the jungle, and bullied us fearfully. Captain Hod- 
lier immediately rushed out to meet and oppose them, leaving three companies 
of the 27th umler Tennisoii to maintain their position. 1 had taken up iny 
post, as usual on the toj) of the house, and a first-rate view I had of the field of 
action to be sure ! Hesides, the chimney pots, you know, kept oflT the V)ullet8 
that whizzed ])ast me every minute. There I saw the Sipahees march forward 
under a heavy fire with oommen<hible steadiness and great alacrity* and drive 
the enemy from the hill by our shrapncll. After this we opened AVooilatoifs 
battery, and treated the enemy to a good shower from our five-and-a-luilf inch 
mortar and two nino-pounders. 'The efiect, I can assure you, was beautiful to 
us in eantonments, but I’m afraid that’s the only efiect it had.” 

“ Indeed !” said Iinpey, throwing his head back, whilst he was thinking how 
long it would be before eoflee was announced. “ How was that ?” 

“ AVliy I’m sorry to say we only killed on an average four or fivi' each time, 
and that^ you know, is a very small number for so great an expmiditure of 
powder and shot. However the enemy rushed on, drove our men before them 
like a tlock of sheep with a wolf at their heels, and captured one of our guns**— 
though the artillerymen fought like heroes, and two were killed at it. It was 
here that little Grant proved such a trump” — (Impey threw uj) his eyebrows 
at the words.) “ Poor fellow ! he was shot whilst waving his sword over the 
gun, and cheering on the men in tip-top style. All after this was a regular 
(•onfusion and I decide my heart leapt to my mouth, as I saw the (kssay horse 
ride clean through our troops, and [iroceed to bear down upon tlie cimtonments. 
So 1 rushed down stairs, and was just in time to hear Woollatou — like the fine 
fellow be is — crying out to the Sappers and Miners, ‘ Now, my brave latls, who 
volunteers to take muskets?’ But I blush to tell you, Mr. Impcy, a dead 
silence ensued.” 

“ Good gracious I I never heard of such cowardice,” replied the little man, 
sipping his port. “ What did you do then, Madam ?” 

“ Why I thought that perhaps the curs might be shamed into doing their 
duty, so J cried out, “ You’d better give me one, Woollaton, ami / will head 
the party.” And here the lady brought her hand down on the table with smdi 
vehemence, that the lawyer jumped back in alarm at his proximity to so war- 
like a woman. “ But it was all to no use, for not one of them would stir a 
stump. All ! it ’s a sad thing to think of men being so lost to all right Ihel* 
ing ! So in a short time afterwards it was a regular case of m?ivr qm neuty and 
we all liad to cut and run for our lives. It was such close work, too, that 1 had 
only just time to empty my chest of drawers I can tell you. And as It was, I 
left more than half of my traps in them, and among other things some small 
bottles, saying to myself, * 1 only hope the scoundrels will try their contents,’ — 
for one, you must know, contained nitric acid and another a strong solution of 
lunar caustic, do you see ?” and the “ heroine” laughed as she nudged Impcy 
in a not very lady-like way. 

“ Ho ! ho! I understand— -to poison the black I’ufiians, answered Impey, forc- 
ing a laugh, and almost beginning to fancy there was a suspicious fiavor about 
the glass of }>ort-wine he had just drunk off. “ It’s a pity, my dear madam, all 
the oflicers’ ladies a’n’t like you, and then we could do with half the number of 
men, you know.” 

“ AVell, now, I call that a very good joke, don’t you Walter ?” cried the lady, 
taking the speech as a compliment, and turning to her sujiposcd son. But 
seeing the lad almost horror-stricken at the tale he had heard, she said, “ Ah, 
Walter! you’d never have done for a soldier, I can see. Why the mere Story 
of a battle’s made you look quite pale and chop-fallen.” 

“ Nor was the timid boy’s horror lessened when Mrs, Farquhar, a few minutea 
afterwards, drew up her black satin sleeve to shew them the scar of a bullet 
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wound she had received in her arm, during the retreat, whilst she told them 
that three others had passed through her “ poshteen’* near the shoulder, with- 
out doing her any injury. 

“At this moment the old Brigadier, aroused by the servant — who had come to 
announce coffee — closing the door, rose from the sofa, and as he rubbed his eyes, 
and gaped, he said, “ By the bye, Joanna, I forgot to tell you — a-a-ii-ah good 
gracious, how sleepy I am — [ forgot to tell jrou something, T say. Who do you 
tliink I met down at the Oriental this morning V* And as the lady put her head 
on one side to think, the Brigadier continued, “ Why, old Major Burgoyne of 
the 25th.” 

“ Tlie words no sooner fell from his mouth than a visible effect was produced 
upon all parties. Impey was instantly intently occupied with something in his 
plate, for he feared even to look at Hugh. Directly the boy heard the news 

he jumped from his chair, and gasped out “What my *’ but he was stopped 

short by a kick from the lawyer under the table. 

“ Yes ! your old schoolfellow’s father come back from India, you see, Walter P" 
added the ready Impey, with a marked stress upon the last word, so as to bring 
the boy back to a sense of the part he was acting. 

“ And as it did bring that sense back, Hugh fell powerless in his chair, while 
his head dropped on his bosom.” 

We have scarcel/ room for more extracts. The la^^yer is evidently get- 
ting into a fix, and we must bring this notice to a close with the follow- 
ing 

“ The lawyer seeing this, tried to prevent the conversation reverting to the 
return of the Burgoynes, by giving Mrs. Farquhar another opportunity for an 
Indian anecdote, and asking her “ Whether it was true she had been taken pri- 
soner T' But scarcely had tlie lady began the narrative of her captivit y, than the 
very iirst sentence suggested to the Brigadier — whose mind was still musing 
upon his old friend, Burgoyne — something in connection with the invalid major ; 
and he interrupted the conversation by saying, — 

“ By-lhe-by, talking of pad Jy-field, Joanna, just reminds me of something I 
forgot to tell you. Burgoyne’s brought pretty Nelly over with him, and there 
’s been a nice piece of work there, I can tell you. From all I heard from the 
Major, too, Nelly seems to have acted very imprudently.” 

“ Indeed ! — you don’t say so !” answered the lady, making up her mind it 
was some love affair, and being still woman enough to be particularly curious 
about all such matters. “ What is it, Farquhar ? for goodness’ sake tell me, 
for 1 ’in dying to know — what is it, eh ?” 

“ Why, it seems,” continued the Brigadier, throwing himself on the other 
yellow sofa, that on board the ‘ Lady Macnaughten’ — the Burgoynes came 
over in the ‘ Lady Macnaughten,’ Joanna — there was a big-whiskei‘ed scoundrel 
— some trumpery fourth officer or other, 1 think the Major said he was. Well, 
this scoundrel, you see, heard that Nelly’s father was rolling in money, and 
found out — though where on earth he got it from I can’t say — found out, 1 re- 
peat, that we were very old friends of the Burgoynes. So what docs the big- 
whiskered vagabond do, but go playing the fool with Nelly until the girl got 
head over cars in love with him ; and then he actually wanted to make out to 
the old man that he was Walter Farquhar, our son.” 

“Haw ! haw ! haw !’* roared Impey, forcing a noisy laugh, and pretending to 
be bent double with the absurdity of the joke, while all the time he was writhing 
with horror at the prospect he saw of the runaway’s immediate return. But to 
brave it out he roared so loud that he quite drowned the indignation of Mrs. 
Farquhar, who kept bobbing her head and fuming away unheard. Still the 
rapt Hugh lay unconscious of all that had passed; for he was away with 
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the father he knew he could not get to, with his eye still fixed on the same 
vacancy, 

“Directly the Brigadier went on with the story, Impey’s loud, shrill laugh 
stopped as suddenly as a railway whistle, and with his neck stretched out of his 
white stock, he listened anxiously for fear even a word should escape him. 

“ Yes, I knew you’d hardly believe it, Joanna, but upon my word, if the 
scoundrel didn’t try to cram Burgoynes,” continued old Farquhar, who had 
been laughing because Impey had, — “with a cock-and-bull story, about his 
having been Hogged from school eight years ago. However the old man,— who 
is far from a fool, you know, Joanna— caught the vagabond beautifully ; h»r 
you see when we were met by him at Nagpore — you remember my dear— when 
tlie Major was so cut up about that letter he’d had from Doctor Vyse, saying, 
his boy was going on so badly ? — Well, it so happened, Mr. Impey,”—- and lie 
turned to the lawyer— “ that quite by accident there— and it only shews you 
liow things turn out sometimes — we shewed Major Burgoync that very letter 
you sent us about having put Walter to the law, and your very foolishly refus- 
ing to take the usual premium on such occasions, though it was very good of 
you, I in sure. So of course the Major instantly knew the fellow was a down- 
right — a — a — dear me, what is the word ? I’ve got it at the tip of my tongue 
loo ! — a— a — ” 

“ Scoundrel!” suggested the impatient lawyer. And a%the inactivc-iuinded 
Brigadier, with his eyes shut in thought, shook his head and hands in answer, 

his wife kindly hinted “Villaiii.” 

“ (iood gracious! how dull you arc, Joanna,” exclaimed Farquhar, with dis- 
gust. “ Nerw why can’t you use the intellects that Providence has blessed you 
with? Ah ! Impostor ! that is the word I wanted. Well, as I was saying then, 
old Burgoyne knew the fellow was a downright Impostor, for as he said very 
truly, how could Walter Farquhar have run awaj^ eight years ago, when 
scarcely two years back the boy was studying the law ?” 

“ Of course, of course !” laughed Impey, as he began to sec some little chance 
of escape, “ that was very clear ! Well I never heard of such cool im- 
pudence ! But there are such people in the world, I’m sorry to say, madam I” 
^ “ Cool impudence, indeed I downright wickedness, I call it,” replied the lady, 
stirrim'’ her coHec with great energy, “ to trifle with the poor girl’s best feelings 
as the ni an seems to have done — the vagabond! And how was poor Nelly 
Farquhar ?” she added, addressing the Brigadier. 

“Why 1 can’t say, Joanna!” said the Brigadier, undoing the tliree bottom 
buttons of hid waiscoat; “1 didn’t see her, you see, for the Major hud only his 
boy with him, and very fond of the lad he— ’ But his sentence was interrupt- 
ed by the white-faced 1 lugh starting up from the sofa, with his long wet black hair 
bangiiuMu disorder about his face, and crying out “He’s got no boy, he’s got no 
boy I my ” and as he said the words there was an hysterical catch in his breath, 
andawildncBsinhislook, that frightened them all, and set them wondering what 
had come to the boy. Impey, more frightened than any, found a ready excuse 
in tl c wine the Brigadier had made him drink, and whispering as much to the 
mother the lawyer aguiu went off into a fit of laughter, declaring the hoy was 
“ quiteVuuny.’' Then turning round he gave Hugh a look that silenoed him 

for a time. 



tea. 

on in such a way, — ^ . -u n um 

when you know, Walter, you were at school with Hugh I 


“ The boy said not a word in answer, for he was determining within himself 
that as soon os he was out of Impey ’s sight he wouW tell dl and be free. The 
old Brigadier, howcYcr, annoyed at being “cut short in his tale, sud, 
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“ i\h I it *s ridiculous of you, Walter, goinj? on in that way, when I saw the 
boy with iny own eyes — and very fond of his father he saems too. Poor old 
man I he told me it was a great consolation to him to have seen the boy, for 
now that he had looked upon his only boy once more, he says he can die happy.” 

‘‘Take me home! take me home!” shrieked Hugh, as the horrid words rang 
in his ear. It was in vain that Mrs. Farquhar caught him round the waist as 
ho sprang up from his seat, for he burst irom her crying, “ Let me go to my 
father ! Oli do let me go to iny father !’* 

IiTipey liero iiiter})Osed, and rushed with Hugh out of the room, where, 
by the threat that if he exposed the boy’s deception, he would be imme- 
diately hung, he at length forced him to personate Walter a few days 
longer. 

( To he conlimied.) 
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The History of British India. From 1805 to 1835. By Ihmce 
Ilayman Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., Vol III. ( VoL IX. of 

* Mills History of British India, by Wilson.^) Madden. 

This volume completes Mr. Wilson’s annotated edition ami contirnmtion 
of Mill’s British India. A thinker of a much more original and powerful 
cast than Mr. Wilson might have been unfavourably circurnstauccd by such 
close comparison with Mill as his task naturally suggests : ami it is perhaps 
impossible, either in justice to the hr»t distinguished historian of British 
India, or to truth, to evade altogether the comparison forced upon us. 
But justice to Mr. Wilson requires also that his work should be estimated 
by its own intrinsic merits. 

The notes contributed by Mr. Wilson to the six volumes which contain 
Mill’s History, present much curious and recondite learning, and much 
most valuable information. They, on some occasions also, serve the useful 
purpose of modifying too trenchant and sweeping conclusions of Mr. 
Mill respecting native character and civilisation in India. In so far they 
admirably subserve the cause of truth and tolerant judgment ; but in no 
case, do they materially affect the grand outlijies of Mill’s history, or in- 
validate his conclusions respecting personal clmracter or public policy. 
Mr. Wilson’s supplementary narrative is in manner unambitious, in style 
easy and flowing; and it fills up effectually, with its frequent references to 
authoritative and accessible sources, the gap which tlie lapse •of time 
had already opened between the concluding period of Mill’s history and the 
present day. It was hardly to be expected that the author should have 
displayed Mr. Mill’s capacity of divining and portraying individual charac- 
ter by felicitous selection of incidents and brief pregnant remarks ; or have 
rivalled that power which in Mr. Mill was so remarkable, of presenting the 
political workings of the period with an entire unity, while at the same 
time tlie action, re-action, and counter-action of individual powers were 
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shown busily at work throughout it. It is no disrespect to Mr. Wilson, who 
is by far the most accomplished linguist, the most learned antiquarian and 
ethnologist of the day, to say that he falls short of that intuitive and crea- 
tive power of mind which is quite as indispensable to the historian as to 
the poet, of the higher class. 

Mr, MUVs strength was eminently that of the historian. Without any 
of Mr. Wilson’s extensive acquirements in oriental philology, without any 
of the advantages of the flood of light thrown by recent researches on the 
antiquities and social peculiarities of India, without (at the time his History 
was composed) the same unlimited access to official documents, Mr. Mill, by 
the power of original genius, has produced a most truthful and instructive 
history. The native acuteness and warinesst of his judgment ; the per- 
severing industry with which he had devoted hirnsclt’ to the analysis of the 
human mind and of social phenomena; above all, his knowledge of man 
as man, apart from and above what books can teach ; furnished him with 
standards whereby to test the value of assertions, and with clues to puzzle 
out what was left concealed by half-told tales. His rare faculty of com- 
bination enabled him, after sifting and analysing his materials, to recon- 
struct the complex fnass of political and military transactions with a vivid- 
ness of presentation that has never been surpassed. iiVs a mere literary 
composition his History of British India is undoubtedly open to criticism. 
A stern and uncompromising disposition, to say nothing of the bias of his 
peculiar philosophy, had sometimes led him astray. And yet it would be 
difficult to name any one historical work to which as a whole we would 
assign the preference when compared with it. In a peculiar turn of mind, 
and in the effect it produces upon the reader, we would place its author 
nearer Tacitus than any other historian. 

Througliout the whole annals of •the Anglo-Indian govennnent no act 
more creditable to the Directors can be found than in their selecting for 
patronage and high promotion, and on account of his History alone, a 
writer wlio had told so many, and wliat must have been to them, in most 
instances, such unpalatable truths. Mr. Mill’s book is the work of a proud 
and independent intellect, to the manliness of which the Anglo-Indian 
government paid homage. — Examiner^ June 24. 

The Rise and Fall of Rome Papal, By Robei't Fleming, Reprinted 
from the first edition in I 7 OI. With Notes, Preface, and a Me- 

fnoir of the Author, 

[Mr. Robert Fleming was a minister of the Scottish Church in London 
during the reigns of William and Anne and the early part of George the 
First. His Rise and Fall of Rome Papal was written at a time when Pro- 
testant Europe was reasonably alarmed at the gigantic projects of Louis the 
Fourteenth, and the"* prospect of Papal domination. " Although moral 
reflections and advice are mixed up largely in his book, the main object of 
Mr. Fleming is to identify the Pope with Antichrist, and fix the date of 
his downfall as predicted in the Revelations. The different “trumpets” 
he conceives refer to occurrences previous to the Reformation ; the “ vials” 
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begin with tlmt great event. By a system of chronology he maizes the 
dates correspond with the events to which he likens them. The fourth 
vial he conceived began in his own age ; a blow to ‘^the Beast’’ was in- 
dieted by the substantial success of William of Orange against the French ; 
hut, continues Mr. j^eming, writing in 1700 — “First as to the remaining 
j)art of this vial, I do humbly suppose that it will come to its highest pitch 
about A. I). 1717 , [ confirmed closely enough for prophecy by Marlborough’s 
victories*] and that it will run out about the year 1794” ; another apparent 
verification that excited considerable attention at the time* and caused the 
circulation of several editions of the book both in England and America, 
Mr. Fleming considers that Antichrist will continue to exist, in a low con- 
dition, till the year 2000, hut^ill receive the death-stroke in 1848. “ If 

we may suppose that Antichrist began his reign in the year (iOO, the addi- 
tional 1,2G0 years of his duration, were they Julian or ordinary years* 
would lead us down to the year 1866, as the last period of the seven- head- 
ed monster. But seeing they are prophetical years only, we must cast 
away eighteen years, in order to llring them to the exact measure of time 
which tlie Spirit of God designs in this book. And thus the final period 
of Papal usurpations (supposing that he did indeed ri%e in the year 606) 
must conclude with the year 1848.”J — Spectatot, May 27. 


The Personal History of Louis Philippe^ Esc-King of the French, 
from 1773 to 1848 . Comprising the only English edition yet 
published of the fVork of M, Boutmy* Member of the late Chamber 
of Deputies, With Supplementary Particulars^ including the 
Principal Eoents of the recent Revolution until after the arrival 
of the Deposed Sovereign at Claremont in England, By a Mem* 
her of the Middle Temple, 

[The facts in the personal history of Louis Philippe are so rcmarkahle in 
themselves, that they would have attracted public attention in the case of 
a less conspicnous personage : the adventures and “ mots” of the King of 
the Frencli have been told so often, in so many forms of publication, that 
it is a reader’s qwn I'ault if he does not know all about “ the man for cun- 
ning’s various arts renowm’d.” M. Boiitmy, a member of the late Chani" 
her of Deputies, and a friend of the “dynasty,” appears tons to have 
added nothing new of any consequence to the biography of the Citiz^l 
King ; hut his narrative derives a character from his courticr-Uke colouring 
and his French manner. The narrative resembles what tlie ancient orators 
plainly called a panegyric ; but Louis Philippe is only favoured, not be- 
daubed. M. Boutmy comes down to 184;) ; but the translator has added 
a summary account of the late Revolution, and the cauites which led to it.] 
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Accoi^nt of some recent Improvements in the system of Navigating 
the Ganges by Iron Steam-vessels. By Albert Robinson^ Civil 
Engineer. 

[Mr. Robinson is the engineer who originated and Ibonductcd the experi- 
ment of running private steam-boats against those of the East India ("orn- 
pany on the Ganges. In this publication he gives an account of the old 
method, with ' two boats, one the steamer for locomotion, the other for 
freight or passengers ; and the new plan, with only one vessel, like the 
steamers of Europe, The object of Mr. Robinson’s innovation was 
greater speed and less expense ; both of wj|ich were successfully attained. 
The question of financial success, as we understand it, depends upon whe- 
ther the Government will run at such low freights and fares, paying the 
loss out of the taxes, as to drive private companies from the field. Tiie 
publication contains illustrative plans and plates which give a very good 
idea of the Ganges and the two s^^stems^of navigation. There are also a 
few hints on rendering the Ganges more navigable, — whicli, if Mr. Robin- 
son has a detailed plan upon the subject, should have been treated at 
greater length : the prinoiple is to agitate the water, and so prevent it from 
depositing the sand it holds in solution.] — Ibid. 


Partnership with Limited Liabilities, {according to the Commercial 
Practice of the Continent^ of Europe and the United States of 
America.) for the Employment of Capital, the Circulation of IL^ages, 
and the Revival of our Home and Colonial Trade. 

[Everybody knows that partnership “ en commandite'" allows of a 
business to be carried on by subscription, each person being responsible to 
tlie amount of his subscribed share and no more. In England, the system 
IS occasionally permitted by express act of Parliament, as in the case of 
railway companies ; in France, it is legalized for any undertaking. The 
benefits of the principle seem to depend upon two things, — the economical 
condition of the country, and the national character of the people On 
the Continent, where capital was and perhaps is scarce, and the people are 
timorous to a degree, a limited responsibility might be advisable ; probably 
it was a natural necessity that gave rise to the law. In this country, there 
is no lack of capital, skill, commercial enterprise, or even a reckless spirit 
of gaming in trade. It is not industry, or the means to employ it, tliat we 
require ; but fresh channels — a wider field of industry. 

The nominal subject of this volume, however, forms but a small portion 
of it. The author gives a sort of commercial autobiography of himself ; 
takes a review of tlm manufacturing, financial, and trading history of the 
country during tlieVar ; and discusses all sorts 6f subjects of an economi- 
cal cast.] — Ibid, June 3. 
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My Sister Minnie* 

In some points of view this novel is an improvement upon Mrs. Daniers 
former fiction. The attention is not drawn olf by a double story, and tlie 
j^raver incidents which cause the distress are less tlieatrical and improbable 
tlian those in Jeremiah Parkes, though still extreme enough. I'bis greater 
simplicity of design, however, is gained at some expense of strength, 
variety, and matter ; there is more of mere writing in the work, citlier in 
the form of minute description of trivial circumstances, or in a mixtuuf of 
reflection and scntiment,TP-each class of comjiosition disj^laying feminine 
delicacy and sentiment, but too slight to interest the reader, who expects 
force and breadth. Mrs. J)aniel has also avoided a fault of her late 
husband, which consisted in continually repeating himself : but in doing 
so, sbe exhibits a similar deficiency of resources. Tlie main element of tiie 
story may be founded in nature, but the means by which it is conducted 
and the characters in which it is exhibited are peculiar and limited ; they 
represent no class in life, or any, natural type. In short, both story and 
persons in My Sister Minnie are engrafted by fa»»cy on tin* stock of the 
old novel. The feminine genius of Mrs. Daniel endoi^s this iiur(‘al matter 
with a fragile grace of form ; but criticism nowadays is not to be satisfied 
with an ch'gaut tenuity of composition, — nor, we suspect, the world at 
large cither. 

My Sister Minnie is the story of a beautiful engaging girl, but deficient 
in strength of will. Her aunt has married a German teacher ; and thus 
offending her noble family and friends, she is exposed to poverty and 
privation with her husband. A deadly passion for revenge takes possession 
of both, and tlie husband on his deathbed commits his share to Ins wil’e. 
To carry it out, she writes a lamenting letter to Lady^Gertnule, Minnie’s 
niotluT, recommending her son, Ernest Leiden, to her protection during a 
visit to England made on account of his delicate liealth ; and he is recoil t‘d 
as one of the family. A passion springs up between Ernest and Hie 
heroine; hnt is broken off by the watchfulness of Minnie’s sister, who 
writes the tale. Subsequently, Minnie marries a Mr. Seymour Warbnrton ; 
and tliei/Aunt Leiden, by a scries of artful schemes, contrives to place 
Minnie in an equivocal position with Ernest, excites her husband’s jenlousy, 
and a .separation takes p|ace. After an interval sufficient for the distress, 
Lady Edith Leiden on her deathbed avows her conduct, and the married 
pair are again united. 

The whole story is, as we have said already, written with great sentiment 
and elegance, some of the deeper scenes with truthfulness and an ajiproach 
to pathos ; but the substance, when not unreal, is common. Abstract the 
lago-like proceechngs of Lady Leiden, and tlie distress may he matched in 
many houses iu many streets. Some, no doubt, will say that this is*nature : 
but it is not the nature for fiction, which requires both depth and breadth 
in itself and in its treatment. Every apprentice has, his distress, so has 
every schoolboy ; ‘‘ man is born to trouble as the sparks fly upwards.” And 
this trouble, if the occasion arises for telling it as a fact, is not without its 
interest, just as a porti^ait of the commonest individual has its attraction if 
well painted. A particular face, however, will not do for an historical Ot a 
poetical picture, merely because it has an owner ; and the attempt to maka 
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it fit fails, because the very act changes the literal truth, till it ceases to be 
truth at all. It is the same with common incidents : they are natural as 
long as they are facts — as soon as they are transplanted to fiction they lose 
their naturalness. — Ibid. 


Beatrice Chesterford ; a Novel. In tivo volumes. 

[There is nothing new in the elements of this novel, nor is there the 
lessor novelty of form or manner which may arise from a close oBservation 
of some peculiar section of existing society. Th^main interest of tlie story 
lies in the deprivation of the rightful owner of property by tlie villainous arts 
of a near relation ; which arts are exposed at last, and justice triiitnphs. Some 
variety is given to this tale by carrying back the narrative to that part of tlie 
last century when Romanists were legally exposed to penalties for the 
exercise of their faith ; and a touch of reality is imparted by the introduc- 
tion of quaint and peculiar characters, probably drawn from actual existence. 
The mere technical skill of the writer is so respectable as to approach to 
power ill parts ; but there is great want of art. The narrative ofieus before 
the Norman Conquest, and continues till all the actors are dead and buried 
save one.] — Ibid, Jime 24. 

The Life of Jesus Christ in its Historical Connexion and Historical 
Development By Augustus Neander. Translated from the fourth 
German edition. By John M^Clintock and Charles E. Blinnen- 
thoU Professors in Dickinson College. With a Preface hg a Clergg- 
man of the Chuveh of England. 

[This work by Neander was written in opposition to Strauss’s well-known 
Life of JesuSf and with the view of neutralizing the mythical interpre- 
tations of that singular book. The translation was undertaken by two 
American professors, in order to counteract various translations of Strauss 
that had been circulated in the United States ; and it is now reprinted in 
this country with a similar object, under the superintendence of an 
Anglican divine. The purpose and genius of the author have given rise to 
a commentary on the events of Christ’s life, rather than a narrative of the 
life ; and he handles some things with a freedom of interpretatimi which 
will look almost as unorthodox as Strauss himself, though much less ofieu- 
sive. It is a curious and learned book, if not so cliiichingly convincing as 
is desirable in this kind of controversy,] — Ibid. 

Hand-hook of Bengal Missions, in Connexion ivith the Church of Eng- 
land ; together with an Account of General Educational Efforts 
in North India By the Revd. J. Long. 

The wide field of observation implied in this volume, has been thoroughly 
gleaned for the purpose of making it a work of reference for Educational 
and Missionary Societies, It is impossible to follow the compiler, — for 
whose diligence, however, we feel great respect. Some of the incidental 
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matter is eminently interesting, — but it cannot be dissociated from the 
religious record. In the appendix we iiud specimens of the first English 
poems by a native of Bengal, Baboo Kasi Prasad Ghose. We subjoin 
the following : — 

SONG OF THE BOATMEN TO GUNGA. 

Gold river! gold river! how gaUantly now 
Our bark on fliy bright breast is lifting her prdiv ^ 

In the pride of her beauty how swiftly she flies, 

Like a white-wing’d spirit through topaz-pav’d skies. 

Gold river ! gold river ! thy bosom is calm, 

And for thee the breezes are shedding their balm ; 

And nature beliolds her fair features jiourtray’d 
In the glass of thy bosom — serenely display’d. 

Gold river ! gold river ! the sun to thy waves 
Ih tleeting, to rest in thy cool coral caves : 

And th(‘nco, with his tiar of light, in the morn 
He will rise, and the skies with his glory adorn. 

Gold river ! gold river ! how bright is the beam ♦ 

That lightens and crimsons ihy soft flowing stream ; 

Wliose waters beneath make a musi(5iil clash ing, 

Whose waves, us they burst, in their brightness are flashing- 

(fold river ! gold rivef*! the moon will soon grace 
The hall of the stars with her light shedding face ; 

The wandering planets will over thee throng, 

And seraphs will waken their m^sic and song. 

Gold river ! gold river ! our brief course is done \ 

And safe in the city our home we have won ; 

And as to the bright sun now dropp’d from our view, 

So, Uunga ! wc bid thee a cheerful adieu! 

There is also an autobiograpliy of the author, who was educated as a 
free scliolar in the Hindoo College, and showed a taste for fioetrv from hi.s 
earliest boyhood. He has composed songs in Bengali ; but most of iiis 
verse is in English. — Athenceion, June 17. 


The Oriental Interpreter^ and Tieasury of East India Knowledye, 
A Companion to the Hand-Book, By J. H. STOCQi:i:ij:u, Ehq, 

A most valuable book of reference to every reader of works which treats af 
India and the East. 

The only drawback to the entire usefulness of such a prod action* is the 
unsettled and ever varying topography which causes such a disrelish to 
readers, and which even the diligence and ability of the author could not 
nlto«‘ether rectify so as to render the words and names easy and certain to 
be found. lie has, however, done so much that we must not blame him 
for not accomplisluug the impossible. The fund of information respecting 
every thing that relates to our Eastern Empire, in all respects, is very 
complete and excellently arranged . — Literary Gazette^ May. 
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Diary and^Notes of Horace Templeton^ Esq,^ ^c, 

Mr, Templeton visited Louis Philippe at Neuilly, from whence he re- 
turned “ enchanted with the admirable manner” of his Majesty : — 

“ There is something ^Wonderfully interesting in the picture of a royal family living 
en bourgeoise — King sitting with his spectacles on his forehead and his newspaper 
on his knee, playfully alluding to observations whose fallacy he; alone can demon- 
strate ; a Queen busily engaged amid the toils of the work-table, around which 
Princesses of ever}^ European royalty are seated, gaily chatting over their embroide- 
ry, or listening while an amusing book is road out by a husband or brother ; — even 
an American would bo struck by such a view of monnrehy. 

“ The Due de Nemours is the least prepossessing of the princes ; his deafness, too, 
assists the impression of his coldness and austerity ; while the too-stu(li(‘d courtesy 
of the Prince de Joinville towards Englishmen is the reverse of an amicable demon- 
stration. ” 

Louis Philippe, who appears to have bben singularly communicative on 
this occasion, observed that the Duke of Wellington should always be oiir 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and, amongst other things, related an anecdote 
of Metternich — a touch of profound diplomatic charac ter : — 

“ Apropos of Metternich ; the King told a trait of him which 1 have not heard 
before. In one of those many stormy interviews ,|vhich took place betwp(jn him and 
the Emperor, Napoleon, irritated at the tone of freedom assumed by the Austrian 
envoy, enduavoured by an artifice to recall bim to what be deemed a r('C<>ll(ii‘tion of 
their relative stations, and then, as it^wero, inadverlently lot fall his hat for tlu* 
Prince to take it up ; iustCfud of which Metternich moved back and bowed, leaving 
the Emperor to lift it from the ground himself.” 

It is not stated how Napoleon took this, but it is probable he had his 
revenge ; for, according to the same authority, he was always on tlu* 
watch to detect and punish the slightest infraction of the forms and respec*! 
that hedge the kingly divinity — of which Louis Philippe gave the following 
instance : — 

** The Emperor was one day seeking for a book in the library at Malmaison, and 
at last discovered it on a shelf somewhat above bis reach. Marshal Monoey, one of 
the tallest men in the army, who was present, immediately stepped forward, saying, 
* Permeiter, Sire. Je suis plus grand que votre Majesty !’ ‘ A^ons voulez dire plus 

long, Mar^xhal,’ said the Emperor, with a frown that made the reproof actually a 
severity.” 

If Napoleon ever made such a retort, all that need be said about it is 
that great men sometimes say and do things that are strangely unworthy 
of them. v; 

Of the obstinate and foolish conduct of Charles X. up to the last 
moment of the Revolution of the Three Days, we have a case in point, 
which was recounted to the author by- a stranger whom he/had afterwards 
reason to suspect was no less a person than Marshal Marmont : — 

“ The greatest difficulty was to persuade his Majesty that the entire affair was any 
thing but a street brawl. lie treated the accounts with an indifference bordering on 
contempt ; and at every fresh narrative of the repulse of the tro^s, he seemed to 
feel that the lesson to be inflicted subsequently would be the most emcacious chock to 
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popular excess in future* To g^ve an instance, very slight one, but not without 
its moral, of the state of feeling of the court : — at four o’clock of the afternotui of tho 
third day, when the troops had fallen back from tho Place dii Carrousel, and with 
great loss been compelled to retreat tow^ards tho Champs Klys«?os, Captain Lunglet, of 
tho 4th Lancers, volunteered to curry a verbal message to Versailles, in doing which 
he should tnivt'rso a great part of Paris in the occupation of the insurgents. Tho 
attempt was a bold and daring one, but it succeeded. After innumertible hairbreadth 
dangers and escapes, he reached Versailles at half-past seven, llis horse luid twice 
fallen, and his uniform was torn by balls ; and ho cntd’ed the courtyard of the 
Palace just as his Majesty learned that his dinner was jserved. Langlet luistuncd up 
the great staircase, and, by the most pressing entreaties to the oilieer in waiting, 
obtained permission to wait there till the king should pass. lie stood th(‘re lor nuarly 
a (puirter (»f an hour : it sGorued an age to him, for thoui;!! faint, wounded, and 
weary, his thoughts were fixed on the .scene of struggle he had quitted, and the dimi- 
nishing chances (»f success each moment told. At last the door of a salijoii wu'. flung 
wide, and the Grand Marcchal, accompanied by the officers in waiting, wer<‘ semi re- 
tiring ill iiieaKSiired stejis before the king. Ilis Majesty had iu>t advanced half-way 
ahirig the corridor when he perceived the ajdashed and travel-stained figure of the 
officer. “Who is that?” demanded he, in a tone of almost asperity. The offitajr 
on guard stepped forward, and told wdio he was and the ohjiu't of his eoming, 'fhe 
king spoke a few words hastily and passed on. Langlet w ailed in breathless eager- 
ness to hear w'heii he should have his audience — ho only craved time for ti single 
sentmiee. .What was the reply he received ?— an order to proaeut hinisell' “suititbly 
dressed,” in the morning, llefoio that morning broke there was no King in Prance ?” 

Here is an anecdote of Sir Robert Darcy, wlio possessed in a remark- 
able degree the qualities of coolness and imperturbability so important 
ill diplomacy : — * 

“ ( uie evening, when playing at whist, at Potzdam, wdth the late King of Prussia, 
his Majesty, in a fit of iii advertence, appropriated to himself several gold piiH'ess 
belonging to Sir Robert. The Ring at last perceived and apologised for bis mistake, 
adding, ‘ Why did you not inform me ot it ?’ ‘ Because I knew your Majesty 

alvvaj's makes restitution when 3^011 have obtained time for rplieifi-ion.” Uuiioxt 
was then on tho tapis and the King felt the allusion.” — Allast June lO. 


French deduction from Nelsoids Tactics, From “ Sketches of the last 

Naval War'^ 

During this decline bo4h moral and material in the Frcncli marine, an 
improvement had taken place in the British, over and above the great 
advantage arising from continual exercise in all climates at all seasons, 
with the stimulus of success. While the old discipline of the French niny 
was destroyed by the ideas of the Revolution, that of the British was re- 
formed, improved, and carried to the very liigliest pitch of excellence, by 
St. Vincent. At the same time, too, arose a man exactly suited to tne 
crisis, and capable of taking advantage of the jierfection to wlijch the 
British navy had been brought, by hurling its perfect force at the inferior 
condition of t^ Frencli and Spanish ships. That man was Nelson. Im- 
petuous and daring by nature, thoroughly versed in his profession from the 
most extensive combination to the minutest details — to which last he paid 
the profoundcst attention, he saw at once the deficiency of the French 
marine, and, discarding the old cautious system of tactics that had been 
continued by the British Admirals at the commencement of the Revolu- 
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tionary war, he threw himself almost recklessly upon his enemy, without 
regard to nominal superiority, satisfied that, with his crews and his gunnery, 
the disparity of nnmbe|s was not real. Had the French navy been better 
disciplined and better trained, these tactics of Nelson would have been too 
hazardous to adopt ; because to bear down upon a fleet at right angles, 
or to throw a few leading ships upon the enemy without regard to the 
time when the others might come into action, would involve the destruc- 
tion of the leading vessels and the defeat of the armament. Hence, the 
French moral deducible fr%m Nelson’s professional life is not to imitate 
his tactics, but his prejiarations. 

“ The battles of Aboukir and Trafalgar have overturned the olden ideas of naval 
tactics. Have they substituted rules of an infallible strategy, a strategy which it is 
the interest of our admirals to stud}^ ? There are, doubtless, cirf5umstaruM*s wliereiii 
they might profit by those daring examples. But thost* tactics, we think it has been 
sufficiently proved, ciin only he used by the strong against the weak — by veteran 
against unpractised navies ; and it is not against such that we have to prepare : it 
is against an enemy who remembers the lessons of Nelson, and will hf‘ ready to 
practise them again if we can only oppose him wirh a new ord(‘r of battle, instead of 
with better squadrons. The last war presents subjects more worthy of our study th:i.n 
tactics. The Kuglish rflid not owe their triumphs to the number of their slvj's, to the 
groatues.s of their maritime population, to administrative wisdom, nor the wise com- 
binations of the Admiralty. The English beat us because their (;rew8 were belter trained 
and their squadrons better disciplined than ours. That superiority was the fruit of .some 
years’ cruising, and was the work of Jervis and of Nelson. Jt is the secia^t mecOia- 
nism ol’ that silent and gradual work which we must investigate j for we must study 
Nelson organizing hU fleet ere we can understand him fighting with such siujcessful 
rashnes.s ; we must examine the means before wc can comprehend the end. ♦ * * 

“ The things which Nelson attempted with his ships during his retnarUable career, 
the risks and perils to which he exposed them in his «4venturous Odyssey, will strike 
every seaman with astonishment. Not to speak of Aboiilur Bay, into which h(‘ led 
his squadron at sunset, with no other guide than a wretcliod sketch found in a 
French merchant-ship — withoui recalling his perilous expedition in the Baltic — 
where is there an officer who will not admire his last cruise in the IMeditiU’raiiean, 
wherein he conducted his fleet, and that old Victory, accustomcil to more careduJ 
treatment, tlirough unknown passages, which ev(*ii in the present day appear imjirac- 
ticable for such ships ? There were no difficulties of navigation whicdi, in such a 
school, the English did not learn to surmount. Such is, in part, the secret of those 
persevering cruises which even in the depth of winter kept our ports blockaded and 
our shores alarmed. Such is the best explanation of those rapid movements which 
disconcerted our projects, tho.se unforeseen concentrations by which the English 
squadrons seemed to be multiplied over the face of the globe. 

“ That which we may most profitably study in Nelson, that man of such prodigi(m.s 
energy as well as such uncommon valour, is bis nautical activity still more than his 
military daring. It is by taking this view that we recognize all th(‘ importance of 
that collection (Nelson’s Despatches) which has served as the basis of our work. 
That moniimeut which has been raised with religious care to the hero of Enghind is 
allio an historical monument. These semi-official despatches, these unstudied effusions 
affording umpu'stionable proofs of the ardent love of the service, the professional 
enthu.siasm wliich distinguished Nelson above all hi.s rivals, transport us into the 
hcai’t of the enemy’s camp, and enable us at Ibis day to enter the tent of Achilles. 
For our own part, we rejoice to say we return from this excursion nUfre tranquillized 
as to the future, more assured, even by our reverses during the last war, since they 
neither arose from the character of our population nor from the nature of things, 
hut from the temporary inferiority which circumstances had imposed upon us.” — 
Sptetahry June lO. 



From Sttrlhiy a Annals of the Artists of Spam* 

A great deal of learning aiul research,” says Mr. Sfirling, 

‘ Was devoted to tlio iuvohtigatioii of rules for roprosentiiig snerod subjects and 
personages, Tlio question wa^ iiaudled in every treatise of art. That cousiderablo 
portion of I’aeheco’s boolc winch relates tt> the subject is said to hav(» been furnishetl 
by his friends of the Jesuits’ College at Seville. But the most complete code of 
Sacropictorial law is, pcrhjvps, that of Fray Juan Interian dc Aynla ; whie.h u as not, 
however, promulgated till the race of painters for whose guidance! it was designed 
was nearly extinct. Fray Juan w'as a <h»ctor and professor of Salamanca, and one of 
the compilers of the Dietionary of the Spanish Academy ; his hotJc, whi<*h was in 
Latin, was entitled ‘ Pictor Christianus Eruditus, sivo de errorihus qul passim 
admittuntur circa pingendiis atquo olliiigcindas Saeras Imagines.’ — Matriti in fob 173U. 
A translation into Castilian, by Dr. Louis dc Duran, appeared at Madrid in 2 vol«. 
4to, in 1782. The work is, as might bo expected, a lino specimen r»f p/nnpous and 
prosy trifling. For exarnpJo, several pages arc devoted to the cast iga lion of those 
unorthodox painters wlio draw the cross of Calvary like a T insh'ml of in the 
ordinary Latin form ; the (juestion, whether in puttnnjs of the Maries at the sej»uk*hre 
on the morning of the resurrection, two angels (ir only one should be seated on the 
stone which was rolled away, is anxiously debated, and the artist is iinally directed 
to make his works sipiare with all the Cospcls, by adopting both accounts altm'iiato- 
ly ; and the right of the Devil to his horns and tail undergoe%a strict exarniiialion, 
of which the result is that the lirst are fairly fixed on his head on tin* jiuthoril y of u 
vision of Santa Teresa, and the second is allowed as being a probable il‘ not exuiqly 
proven appendage of the fallen angel. 

“ All the wTiters on this curious subject strongly reprobate any unnecessary dis- 
play of the nude figure, Ayala censures those artists who expose the feet of their 
Madonnas— which Spanish women are always su chary of displaying — almost as 
severi'ly as he does the indecent limner whom he records to have painted for a cer* 
tain church a holy Virgin suftering martyrdom on a St. Andrew's (U'oss, in tlie state 
in vvliich the good Lady (lodiva rode through Coventry. Pacheco illiistraleiH his 
argument against immodest altar-pieces by a singular anecdote of tb(‘ir diitressing 
effects, lie had it, ho says, from a grave and pious bishop, himself the Inu’O of his 
tale. Tiic picture was a ‘ Last Judgment,’ by Martin de Vos, once in the chureh of 
the Augristin(*s, now in tJie Museum at Seville ; and is like other works of this nnisfer, 
a compo.sition of considerable power and merit, but disfigured by iJl-plueed episodes of 
broad eiiriciiture. The grouping is effective ; and many of the principal figures are 
nobly drawn, and full of various interest and character. But beyond them in I he dis- 
tance thi! eye is olfended by a grotesque Devil, who quells certain of flic damned tliat 
attempt to br(‘ak their prescrilx'd bounds, by means of vigorous blow s of his tridmif, ami 
administers to one of the more refractory a hearty kick with his cloven hoof, aimed in 
the mosi vulgarly insulting directum. Amongst a gnuip of naked wonuui in the fore- 
ground, one maguiliceiit specimen of the Lais order, (conspicuous fur lu r fair flowing 
locks and full voluptuous form, L being dragged oif by a hideous demon, hirminuting 
in .a fish, and grinning with horrid glee. It was doubtless on this figure — * a vvomiut 
rcmarkahle,’ says Pacheco, ‘ for the beauty and disorder of her perMm’— .that the aya 
of tlu‘ Bishop chanct'd to rest wheii he was one day saying mass, as n Kimnle friar, 
before* till! iifiinting. llis quick Southern imaginaliou being thus sudiJiadv anil strong- 
ly excitiMl, the poor muu tell into a state of mental discomposure such uh he liad nevlir 
before known. •* Ballicr than undergo the .same spiritual conflict a siscoml time,’ said 
the good prelate, ‘ who had imido the vojago to Ain(‘rica, I would fact* a liuri^eaim in 
the GuUdf Bermuda. Even at the di,-j lance of many y^oars, I camiut think of that 
picture without tiread 

The narrative and criticism are varied by tale.s of iniractilous or miracu- 
lously-inspired picture.s, aud by legends connected with art. 

“ Don Josef de Vahlivielso, one of the chaplains of the gay Cardinal Infant Fer- 
dinand of Austria, cites a yet more remarkable instance of celestial intorferijnce on » 
behalf of an artist in trouble. A certain young friar, he says, wa.s famous amongnt 
bis order for his skill as a painter ; and took peculiar deJigbt in drawing the blessed 
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Virgin and tlio Devii. To hoighten the divine beauty of the one, and to rhjvise new 
and extravagant forms of ugliness for the other, were the clnef recreations of his lei- 
sure. Vexed at last by the variety and vigour of his sketches, Beelzebub, t«> he re- 
venged, assumed tho form of a lovely maiden, and so disguised, crossed the i)iilh of 
the religious ; who, being of an amorous complexion, fell at onoo into the trap. The 
seeming damsel smiled on her .shaven wooer; but, though willing to be won, would 
not surrender her charms at a less price than certain rich re]i(piaries and jewels in 
the convent-treasury— a price which the friar, in evil Ijonr, eonsejiled to pay. He 
admitted her at midnight within tho convent walls, and leading her to the sacristy, 
took from its antirpio cabinets the precious things for \\ hi ch she had asked, 'rheu 
came the moment (»f vengeance- Passing in Ihcir return through tho moonlit cloister, 
ns tlie sinful friar stole along, embracing the booty with one arm and his false Dnossa 
with the oth(‘r, tho dcmioii lady — ‘ more hhc* a woman than a demon,’ us tin* cdiaiiluin 
slyly remarks — suddenly cried out, ‘ Thie\os !’ ^\ith diabolical energy. The snor- 
ing monks rushed disordered, each from his cell, and detected llu ir unlucky brother 
in the act of making olf with their plate. Excuse being im})o^^sihle, the}^ tied the cul- 
prit to a column, and leaving him till inatins, wlion his punishment was to bo deter- 
mined, went back to their pillows or their prayers. The Devil, uns(‘on during the 
confusion, re-appoaved when all was quiet, but this time in his most hideous shape. 
Half dead with cold and terror, the discoinfitcd cavicatni i,-.t stood shivm ing at his jiil- 
lar, while his tormentor made unmercifully merry with him ; twitting him with his 
amorous overtures, mocking his stammered prayers, and irrev<‘reutly suggesting an 
appeal for aid to tlu^ laavuty ho so loved to delineate. Tlie penitent wrel eh at last 
took the advice thus p'cringly given ; wlien lo ! the Motlim* of Mercy, radiiiut in 
heavenly loveliness, d(*scended, loosed his cords, and bade him bind the Evil Oin* lo 
the column in his place ; an order which, through her sLiongth, ln‘ obeyed with not 
less alacrity than asiouishmeut. She further ordered him t(> appear ainmigst the 
other monks at matins, and charged herself with the task of lestoring the stolen plate 
to its place. The tables wove thus suddenly turned, 'fhe fiiai’ prosimted himself 
amongst his brethren, to their no small surprise, and voti'd with much contrition for 
his own condcinuation ; a sonteiico which was, however, reversial, on the sacristy 
being examined, and its contents miraculously i'ound correcL. As for the Devil, who 
remained fast bound to tho pillar, he was soundly tloggcd ; and so fell into the pit ho 
had digged for another.” — Sin^ctator^ June 24. 


HaygartlCs Bush Life in Australia. 

Though many of the topics in Eusk Life in xivstralia have been already 
treated by various writers, that does not diminish the interest of IMr. Ilay- 
garth’s sketches : for it is not the subj(‘ct, but tlie treatment, which attracts 
the reader. When the matter is drawn direct from nature under the 
guidance of a quick eye and a good taste, it is a point of little consequence 
that various other writers have been over the same topic, if they have fol- 
lowed some common model both for their materials and their style. Tiio 
tlirce inodes of stock-breeding, and the excitement of cattle-hunting, have 
often been described, but never with such fulness, spirit and gusto. The 
characteristics of the animals in tbeir half-wild state liave been studied, 
and arc painted by IMr. Ilaygarth with the precision of a naturalist. The 
Aborigines are presented under a more truthful light than usual ; their 
defects and their abilities equally brought out. AVc have read before of 
the wonders of the hoomering in Native hands, hut the following facts 
surpass expectation : perhaps on the confines of the land the Blacks are 
more skilful, and exert themselves more freely among friends than before 
ail exploring party : — 

“ The most curious missile is the hoomering, which may unquestionably be consi- 
dered the most t xtruordinary olTensive weapon ever found in tho possession of 
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savapfos. It is fl thin OHrvod piece of wo(k 1, \arying: from two to throfl foot in length, 
and about two inebos broad ; one side is slightly rounded, the other is perfor'tly flat. 
When thrown, it must he held by that end whieh brings the flat bide on the right 
hand, or outside. ♦ * ♦ 

“ It is only when thrown for amusement that the wonders of the boomering are 
fully developed. Whcne\er there was a camp of lllacks near our station, it used to 
be our great delight to asscmhle a few of the most promising of ils inmates, and 
oiler a pri/.e, some tohneeo or Hour, (o the ouc \vlu> ac<p»ittcd himself the best with his 
boumering : thus pitted against oaeh other in friendly strife, they would go to work 
in earnest, and fairly astonish the White men. Doubtful as it* may seem to those 
who have never witnessed the feat, an Australian lllaek can tlirtuv this whimsical 
wcapcui so as to cause it hi describe a complete eirelo in the air; or, to g»\e the 
reader a better idea of what is meant, he would stand in front of a tolernbly large 
lioLise, on the grass-plot before the do«)r, and send his hoomering completely round 
the building, from h'ft to right ; that is to say, it Avould, upon leaving his hamV vanish 
round the right corner, and, re-appearing at the left, eventually fall at bis foot. The 
w'hob' eireiimlerenet' of the circle thus described is Ireijiumtly not less tbari two 
Inifulred Jind liCf}’ yards and upwards, when hurled by a sinuig arm ; but the wonder 
lies wholly in its eneircling properties, and not in the distance to whicli it may be sent, 

“When forcibly thrown, its course is v(Ty rapid, ecpiiilling tlu) speed of an arrow 
for about fitly yards, until it arrives at (he point where it first begins to alter its 
eourso ; tlu'iJee it eoiitiniies its career at about half spe(ul, ami so griidually Hie« w'ith 
diminisliing impetus, until, as usual, it returns to the spot Whenct* it startcul. Its 
flight is not unlilo' that of a bird ; and, ocea.sionally, when great strength has been 
cxert(‘d, it hovers fu* a few moments before it falls to the ground, ami, continuing its 
rotatory motinii, riuriains in other respects (piilo stationary, much in I he same way as 
a lmmming-t<t}) when it goes to sleep on the ground. A deep hurtling sound accom- 
panies its course ; during the Avhole of which it revolves with siuth rapidity as to 
ajipear liKf‘ a wheel in the air. 

“ By holding it at the opposite extremity, so as to bring the flat side on the left 
hand, a circle may he d(‘scribed in the other direction, i, e, from left to right, for the 
flat must always lie the outer side. But the prettiest 'evolution it can he made to 
perform is the following : — Itis thrown with a tendency downwards ; upon which, 
after having gone some twenty yards, one point of it tips the ground, three times 
successively, at intervals of about the same distance, reboundiug with a sound like the 
tw'ang of a Juirp-string ; meanwhile it still continues its circular course, until, us 
before, it returns to the throw'or. This feat is more difticnlt to aceoruplish than (hat 
of sending it through the air, and re«jnires all the thrower’s .skill ; there is (me pissrise 
distance, and no other, at which it .should first strike the ground ; for if it dries so too 
forcibly, its prrygres.s is wholly arrested ; and if, on the other hand, it is not sufllciently 
depro.s->e(l, and fails to come in contact with the ground, its course is tl»en com])letH|j^ 
altered ; for, slujrtly after passing the place wdiere it ouglit to hav(> rebounded, ft 
begins to rise, and towers up in the air to the height of about fifty feet, wlienco it fulls 
down almost 2 )erpendiciilarly.” 

One of the most intercjsting parts is the chapter rcdat'mg to tlic Hush- 
rangers ; wlio apjiear in ATr. llaygarth’s pages less vioknit and brutal tlmu 
in some oilier accounts : there are more conscience ami ennsideralion about 
the host of them, and a greater regard to the point of honour such as itjs, 
thaji, we suspect, many of the sliarp men among the cohinists woultl 
display. After our author and liis partner liad been liarassed, in th€ expec- 
tation of a visit from a gang, for so long a time that they ceased to trouble 
themselves about it, they were one evening surprised by the celebrated 
chief Buchan Charley:” — 

“ lie bad lately been plundering a store, and wa.s most bravely apparalled ; botfcir 
in fact, than many of us whom he came to rob. Ilis dress consisted of a new mole- 
skin shooting-coat, a gaudy wai.stcoat, with a profusion of watc.h-chain, <*(,rd trou- 
sers, and leather leggings ; and ho w'oro a ‘ cabbage-tree’ hat, the ribands of which 
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stroamed finitustically over his shoulders. A poAVder-llask was siispeudod at. his 
side, two brace of pistols were stuck in his huj^e belt, and in his hand he carried a 
short and Ijif^hly-iinished double-barrelled rifle, probably tJie favourite Manton or 
Nock (d’ one of our ludglibours. lie was a tall lathy -lookin'^ man, of about eii;ht- 
aud-twenty ; tiftd his countenance had an expressiou of calm determination, but of 
assumed recklessness rather than depravity. 

“ ‘ Well,’ said tin* bushranger, as he stalked into our little abode, ‘ I suppo.se you all 
know pretty well who 1 ani V lluchan Charley, as they call me. Now I’m not going 
to hurt anybody, if you’re civil ; but wo want the iriouey, arms, and horses ; and 
those,’ he added emphatically, ‘ we’ll have.’ ‘ A nice place you’ve got of it lufre,’ said 
he, with a glance at our book-shclvcs ; ‘ 1 could slay where 1 am all iht* rest of iny 
life.’ This seemed to remind him of the fearful uncertainly of its duration ; for he 
looked grave, and for a minute or two laid a'-idc his ( fVrontery. Tu faet, all this 
volubility only betrayed the nervous exeitemeut it was iiitcmded to eoiiceal, or perhaps 
under which ho unconsciously acted ; for nervous he undoubtedly was in .spile of his 
assumed coolness. IMy leather hat-case attracted his noti(!e ; he cut asunder the band 
which fastened the top, evidently not in the spirit of wanton mischief, but because in 
his agitation he did not see tlic ke}^ which was stamlmg in the lock. Ilis talk was 
chiefly npologetical, and calculated to regain as far as possible our good opiuion, lie 
rambled incessantly from one subject to another: the disjointed fragments of his 
conversation, when xnit together in a more connected form, gave us in substance the 
following history. 

“ * 111 treatment, heisaid, liad brought him to his prissont situation. JTuving worked 
hard and steadily for several years, he had been jiaid by an ‘order,’ for which ho 
could never get the cash, as the house iu Sydney, on which it was drawn, had stopped 
liaymeiit, and he had no redress. So, finding that, in hi.s ^opinion, ‘ hoiuvsly was u 
fool,’ as lago says, he tried its opposite ; which .soon brought him to a ‘ road-party.’ ” 

Taking advantage of a favourable ojiportunity, (Charley made bis escape, 
with a comiiauion ; turned bushranger ; and was soon at the head of a 
gang. Tlien arose a serious (juestiou : — 

“ What sort of a life w^ero they then leading ? was it a chiingo for the better, even 
after the horrors of the ‘ iron gang ?’ No ; Charley confessed voluntarily that it was 
wretched beyond conception, and that, if he could have formed the least idea of what 
it was to be, lie would rather have remained in his fetters. Lurking in cavo.s and fast- 
nesses of the bush, the very silence of which drove him to think — his greatest eurse ; 
huntial day and night by the mounted police? ; iirevented from sleeping, or even taking 
a meal in security, by the knowledge that they wore always on his track, with ‘his 
hand against every man and every man’s hand against him,’ he was now more like a 
wild beast than a human being, and the never-ceasing stiaiii upon his mind was, ho 
said, almost insujjportnble ; but it was then too lute lo^ctract. 

“ Yet there was courtesy even among bushrangc-rs . Alioiit two years before Char- 
ley had become wdiat he was, I had met liim on his way to a station whore he had 
been hired, and had put him upon the right road. This he remembejcd ; and though 
he was now under what in a .state of civilization w ould be called the ‘ disagrt‘oablo 
necessity’ of taking one of my saddle-hor.ses, he jiromised not to injure him, hut to 
leave him where he might be afterwards recovered, all which he duly performed. 
Had I on the above-mentioned occasion ridden by without noticiug him, ho would pro- 
babl}"^ have remembered that also, and instead of leaving my hor.se in a place of 
safety, would either have shot him, as he or liis gang served many otlu‘Vs,’ or put him 
in some inaccessible part of the country, whore he might not have hceu found again. 
"We never know, in this fluctuating sea of life, when or in wrhat manner a civility may 
be repaid.” — ISpeciator, June 17. 



From the very Joyoit^^ Pleasant and Refreshing History of the Feats^ 
Exploits^ Triumphs and Atchievements of the Good Knight with- 
out Fear and without Reproach^ the gentle Lord de Bayard, 
Set forth in English by Edward CocMurn Kmdersley. 

Towards the elobe of the war between the French and S[)aniards in tlie 
kingdom of Najdcs, the two parties were for some time encam|)ed on the 
opposite banks of the river Garillan. You must know that if there were 
brave and gallant eommanders on tlie side of the French, so were there 
also on that of the Spaniards, and amongst otliers the great ('aptain (lon* 
zalvo Fcrrande, a wise and wary man ; and another called Iktlro de Fas, 
He was but two cubits in height, but a bolder creature could not he Aiund, 
and lie was so huinpd)a(‘k(‘d and so short, that when he was on horseback, 
one could only see his head ^bove the saddle. 

One day this Jk^dro de Pas resolved to give the Frencli an alarm, and 
crossed the river at a ford he was atajuainted with, with about a hundred 
and twenty horse, having [daced behind each horseman a foot soldier armed 
with a hacfjucbute. His object was to draw the french upon liim, 
and induce them to abaudou the bridge ; while the Spaniards should attack 
it ill force and gain it. He executed his enterprise admirably, ami gave the 
French so sharp and warm an alarm that they all thronged to that fpiarter, 
thinking it was the whole effort of the Spaniards. 

The good Knight, who always desired to be where blows were exchanged, 
was (piartered near the bridge with a brave gentleman called the squire Lc 
Ihisco, sijuire of the stables to the King of France, Louis the Twelfth. 
These lost no time, wlicifthcy heard the noise, in arming and getting to 
horse, proposing to go to the quarter wliere the affair was going on. Ihit 
the good Knight looking over the river, perceived about two liundred Spa- 
nislf horse making straight for the bridge, whicli they would have gnim*d 
with little resistance ; and that would have been the total (lc.struction of 
the French army. He desired his companion to go and collect some num 
as quickly as possible to defend the bridge, or they would all he lost, and 
promised to do his best to keep them in play till his return. He then 
went lance in hand to the bridge, on the other side of which were the 
Spaniards already prepared to pass ; but like a furious lion he jmt hi.s lance 
in rest and charged the troop who were already on the bridge, so that tliree 
or four of them were overthrown, of whom two I'ell into the water and never 
rose again, for the river was wide and deep. This done, they cut him out 
plenty of work, for he was so fiercely a.ssailcd, that but for his excellent 
chivalry, he could not liave kept them at bay ; but he backed his horse 
against the harrier of the bridge that they might not get in his reat, and 
like a chafed tiger defended himself so well with his sword that the Spa- 
niards knew not what to say, and thought he was no man, but a fiend. In 
short, he maintained his post long and well till Le Basco arrived with 
about a humlrcd rncu-at-arms, who made the Spaniards abandon the bridge, 
and were pursuing them a good mile beyond, wlien they perceived a large 
body of seven or eight hundred horse coming to the enemy’s support. The 
good Knight said to his companions; “ Hcutlemen, we liave done enough 
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to-day in having saved the bridge; let us retreat in as compact a body as 
possible/’ This they did at a good rapid space, the good Knight bringing 
up their rear and receiving every charge of tlie enemy. 

At length he began to be sore j)ressed from liis poor horse failing him 
through weariness, for he had fought on him the whole day. At this junc- 
ture a large body of the enemy made afresh charge on the French, some of 
whom were borne to the ground. Tiic good Kniglit’s horse was driven back- 
ward against a ditch, where he was surrounded by twenty or thirty, who 
cried, “ Yield, signor, yield/’ IJe was still lighting and could only 
say, Gentlemen, I must needs yield, for alone 1 cannot resist your 
numbers.” 

llis comrades were already at some distance retiring straight for their 
bridge, when one of them named Guyfray, a gentleman of Djuijduny, ex- 
claimed, “ Oh ! gentlemen, we have lost all! TJie good captain Lhiyard is 
dead or prisoner, for he is not with us. And to-day lie has leil us so well 
and gotten us so much honour! I vow to God, that if I must go alone, 1 
will return and be slain or taken hut T will have some news of him.” I 
know not which of the troop was most grieved when they found that (5ny- 
fray spoke the trufli. They all dismounted, looked to their girths, and 
remounting galloped with invincible courage after the Spaniards, who were 
leading away the flower and jewel of all knighthood, solely by the failure 
of his horse. 

You must know that the Spaniards, confident in their nmnhcrs, did not 
condescend to disarm the good Knight whom they were carrying off, nor 
to take from him his sword, though they deprived him of a hattic-axe he 
carried in his baud ; and as they marched, kept asking him who he was ! 
He wlio knew well that if lie told them his nain#he would never escaf)e 
alive (for the Spaniards fwred him more than any Frenchman), replied 
merely that he was a gentleman. Meanwhile his comrades came up crying 
** France ! France ! turn Sjianiards, turn ; you bear not off thus ^he 
flower of cliivalry.” The Spaniards, in spite of their numbers, were as- 
tounded at this cry ; nevertheless they received without flinching this 
heavy charge of the French, though some of the best-mounted of them 
were home to the ground. Seeing this, the good Knight, wlio needed but 
a horse, leaped from his own, and without putting foot in stirrup bounded 
on a noble steed whose rider, Salvator dc Borgia, a gallant gentleman, had 
been borne to tlie earth by the squire Le Basco, When he found himself 
mounted he commenced wondrous feats of arms, crying, ** France ! France ! 
’Tis Bayard! Bayard! you have let escape.” W lieu the Spaniards heard 
tlwj name, and perceived their error in having left him his arms witliont 
requiring him to yield, rescue or no rescue (for had he once given las word 
he would never liave broken it), tlieir hearts failed them, and wheeling 
about, they retreated at a gallop to their camp ; and the French, overjoyed 
to have recovered their true guidon of honour, returned merrily to their 
quarters, where they talked of nothing for a week but their brilliant ad- 
venture and the feats of the good Knight. 

The good Knight died on a field of battle as became him, and as his an- 
cestors for many generations had done ; and the story of his “ loyal servi- 
tcur” closes thus : ^ 



The Life ami Aihenivres of Nicholas Nicklelnj, 

To enumerate the virtues of tlie good Kniglit were superfluous* All things 
pass away but tlie love of God. Suffice it then to say that he loved and 
feared God above all things ; lie never swore or blasplieined ; and in all Jus 
nfbiirs and necessities lie ever had recourse to Him ; being f ully persuaded 
that by Him and His infinite goodness all things are ordered, nor did he 
ever leave bis chamber without recommending himself to Him in prnver. 
He loved his neighbonr as himself, and never possessed a crown hut it was 
at the service of the first who needed it. He was a great alins-giver, and 
and gave his alms in secret ; he succoured widows iu distress, and during 
Ids life liad given in marriage a lunidred poor orphan girls, gentlefollvs and 
others. If a gentleman under his command was dismonnteil lie remounted 
him, and in a manner not to offend his delicacy, often exchanging a Spa- 
nish charger with two or three liundred crowns for a nag worlli hnt six, 
and giving tiie gentleman to understand that the latter w^as just tlie horse 
to suit himself. So graciously did he confer liis gifts. He was a sorry 
tlatterer ; and ne\er swerved from speaking truth were it to the greatest of 
jninees. He looked with contempt upon this world’s w^ealtli, and was at 
ids death no richer tlian at his birth. In war none excelled him, lii 
conduct lie was a Fabius Maximus ; in enterprise, a 't'oriobinns ; and in 
courage and magnanimity, a second Hector. Dreadful to the enemy ; gen- 
tle and courteous to Ins friends. Three qualities marked 1dm for a perfect 
soldier: li(‘ was a greyhound in atlack, a wild boar in delences and a 
wolf in retreat. I u short, it would take a good orator his life to na ount 
all his virtues ; I who am iiuskilled in learning cannot pretend to it. Uiil I 
humbly pray all readers of this liistory to be indulgent to what I have 
written, for I have done iny best ; though far short of what was d\ie to the 
praise of so iierfect and ^^rtuous a person as the good Knight witliont fear 
and without reproach, the gentle lord de Jjayard ; whose soul may God of 
liis grace receive into Faradise. Amen. — Examinvt\ June 1(1. 

The Life and Adventures of Nicholas Nicklc by. By Charles Dickens, 

Chapman and Hall. 

To this new and cheap edition of perhaps tlic best of Mr. Dickens’ works 
— now completed — we are indiieed to (Jo more than iruTely refer by the 
new Preface, which the author has furnished : wherein be gives soim^ pleasant 
particulars of the manner in which he sought the skctciies for his well- 
known picture of the Yorkshire schools : — 

“Jciimiot call to rnind, now, [ho says] how 1 came to h(‘ar about Vorhshiro 
.schools whiMi 1 was a not very robust child, silting iu bjcj-jilacos, nonr liocbostfl* 
Castlo, witli a head full of Partuidoe, Strac, Tom Pij-j:s, and S-wr no ; but 

1 know that iny first iuiprcssions of them were pieloid up at tluiL I mu*, and tl^it they 
wore somehow or other, connected with n su]»pnrated absc(*ss that sfuno boy bad romo 
home with, in conseqnenecMjf Ids Yorkshire guide, philosopher, ami friend, having 
ripped it open with an inky penknife*. Tlu* iiiipn*ssion nuide upon me, however made, 
never left me. 1 was always curious al^jut them— fell, long afleinvanls, and at sundry 
times into the way of hearing more about them — at hist, having an audience, resolved 
to write about them. Wuh that intent I went down into Yorkshire before 1 began 
this book, in very severe winter-time which is pretty faithfully described hertuu. As 1 
wanted t(» see a selioolmaster or two, and was forewarned that those gentlemen might, 
in their modesty, be shy of reei’iving a visit from the author (d' the * Pickwick Piijierfl,* 

I consulted w ith a professional friend here, who had a Yorkshire connection, and with 
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whom I concerted a pious fraud. He ^avo mo some lcttor<3i of introduction, in the 
name, 1 think, of my travelliopf companion ; lh(*y l>on‘ r(*ferenoe to a supposition^ 
little boy who had been left with a widowed mother wdio didn’t know what to do with 
him ; the poor lady had thou;;ht, as a means of thawing the tardy compassion of her 
relations in his behalf, of sending him to a Yorkshire school ; I was tlie poor lady’s 
friend, travelling that way ; and if the recipient of the letter could inform me of a 
school in his neighbourliood, the writer would bt‘ very much obliged. T went to 
several places in that part of the country where I understoood these schools to bo 
most plentifully sprinkled, and had no occasion to dolivtn* a letter until I came to a 
certain town which shall be nameless. The person to whom it was ad«lL'essed was not 
at home ; but he came down at night, tlirough the snow, to the inn where I was 
staying. It was after dinner ; and he needed little persuasion to sit down by th(‘ 
fire in a warm corner, and take his share of the wine that was (m tin* table. I am 
afraid he is dead now. I recollect he was a jovial, ruddy, broad-faced man ; that we 
got acquainted directly ; and that we talked on all kinds of subjects, except the 
school, which he showed agreat anxiety to avoid. Was there any large school near ? 
I asked him, in reference to the letter. * Oh yes,^ he said ; ‘ tliere was a pratty big 

’un.’ ‘Was it a good one ?’ I asked ‘Ey !’ he said, ‘it was as good as aiioother, 

that was a’ amatthcr of opinion and fell to looking at the tire, staring round the 
room, and whistling a little. On my reverting to some other topic that we had heou 
discussing, he recovered immediately ; but, though I tried him again and again, I never 
approached the (luestion of the school, even if he were in the micldle of a laugh, without 
observing that Jiis coiSntenance fell, and that he became uncomfortable. At last, when 
we had passed a couple of hours or so, very agreeably, he suddcmly took up Ins hat, 
and leaning over the table' and looking me full in the face, said, in a low voice ; ‘ W eel, 
Misther, we’ve been vary pleasant toogalhor, and ar’Il spak’ my moind, tive’ee. Dinnot 
let the weedur send her lattle boy to yan o’ our school-moasthers, while there’s a harse 
to hoold ill a’ Luunun, or a guotther to lie asleep in. Ar wouldn’t mak’ ill words 
amang my noeburs, and ar speak tiv’ee quiet loike. But I’m dom’d if ar can gang to 
bed and not telleo, for weednr’s sak’e to keep the lattle boy from a’ sike scoondrels 
while there’s a harae to hoold in a’ Lunnuu, or a gootthor to lie asleep in !’ Repeat- 
ing these words with great heartiness, and with a aoleinmty on hi5» jolly face that 
made it look twice as large as before, he shook hands and went away. I mwer saw 
him afterwards, but I sometimes imagine that 1 descry a faint recollection of him in 
John Browdie.” 

One more extract we will make from the same Preface, In the original 
Preface to the book, Mr. Dickens had been induced to state that tlie lira- 
thers Cheery hie were portraits — that the originals were yet alive — and 
that “their liberal charity, their singleness of heart, their noble nature, and 
th«ir unbounded benevolence * * were prompting every day (and oftenest 
by stealth) some munificent and generous deed in that town of which they 
were the pride and honour.” Of this admission Mr. Dickens lias had to 
pay the penalty : — 

“ If [ho says] I were to attempt to sum up the hundreds upoh hundreds of letters, 
from all sorts of people in all sorts of latitudes and climates, to winch this iinineky 
p^tragraph has since given rise, I should get into an aritbmeticiil dilheulty from wliich 
1 could not easily extricate myself. SuHu;(‘ it to say that I believe the applications 
for loans, gifts, and offices of profit that T have boon rerpn.-sted to forward tf) the 
originals of the Buotiieum Ciit3KHVimE (with whom I neviT in tore banged any commu- 
ideation ill iny lifej, would have exhausted the conibincid patronage of all the Lord 
Chancelloi's since the accession of the House of Brunswick, and would have broken 
the Rest of the Bank of England,” 

Mr. Dickens further in this Preface defends the imperfection of his 
hero’s character. If Nicholas, he says, “ be not always found to be blame- 
less or agreeable, he is not always intended to appear so. lie is a young 
man of an impetuous temper and of little or no experience ; and I saw no 
reason why such a hero should be lifted out of nature.” — Athetiasam, Jane 3. 
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Personal Rerollectwiis of the late Daniel O' Connelly JA P, By WiU 
ham t/. O’iV. Daant^ Esq,^ of Kilcascan^ County Cork. Two vols. 
Cliffy man and IlalL 

Mk. O’Nku.l Dadnt, who reprpsoiitcd Mallow in llie jmrliament t^lectocl 
in 18.S2, seems to have neted as Mr. O'Conneirs private seeretarv during 
the latter years ot‘ Ids lil’t*, and was of eourse his disei]>le and ardent ad* 
niirer. The book before us has no appearanc(‘ of being “ made up.” We 
have no doL|ht it is (pure geimims as far as it goes. It extends over (he 
sixteen years of the autlior’s personal knowledge of (Tt'onnell: a small 
section of O’Oonueir.s life, and not the most important, though the most 
recent; but filled with eharactciistic featurfs of the man. Mr. Daunt is 
a Repealer of the moral-force school; zealous for the impraetieublc, eager 
after tiie umittjdnable, and as eloquently tlnent as men who would storm 
the moon ongbt to be. Ihit he is very clearly an honest, well intent ioned 
man ; and li/is set down nothing in his book, we dare sity, that lie does not 
kiiow^ or believe to be (nie. 

There is a great deal tliat is pli\asing and amusing in it. .Tlie author 
shows much (deverness and a fair spirit; and very little that is faulty 
cither in judgment or good taste. We Icavij liis irnpraclu'ahle opinions 
altogether out of the (pmstion ; only remarking what uppity it is that 
O’Conneirs shrewd, prae.tieal sense, should uot Imve had belter employ- 
ment in llie latter years of Ins life than the misguidance of (he^e 
hone.st, liot-beaded follow(n’s. It is not the class of opinions to wliicdi 

Repale” belongs that we find most jirevaleiit iii iha Persona! lie eolhet ions, 
Reing a fiiitbful report of the talk of a chtver, \vell-infurmed, obseivant 
man of the woihl, repeal ]days second fiddle to matters more entertaining, 
'file volumes contain remarks oftim bit olf with gn'at felicity, some clia- 
racteristic stories exeellently told, and occasionally, a da^li of caricature 
quite pardonable for its Ii amour. O'Coutudrs pri\al,e talk has little of the 
excess of vituperation he was wont to indulge in publicly ; or dMr. DaiHit 
has discreetly jiruiicd it. 

But extracts convey the best notion of a book like this : any contrast or 
comparison of (TCoiIneirs public life with liis private hnbit.s or opinions 
not being called foflMiere. We hav(^ very recently spoken of his public 
character and claims. Tlie great act of his life was Catliolic Kmancipatiou, 
audits greatest service was that of restraining the jiropeuMt i<\s of his 
countrymen to violence. Even the writers of IUq Nation and Vnited Irish- 
man may shortly he expected to perceive the \aluc of the doetriiu'^ that 
within tlie law they hn\e n power which recoils when they venture beyond it. 

A (;Ol NTR\ FltlAft oS TIIK VKTO. 

“ gave a luimoroim sketch of theuiode ia wliieh a country friar liad, in 

iiunouiiceci a meeting on tlie Veto : . , . 

Kow, ma homi/tahl said (he friar, ‘ you haven t g(»t gumption, iiud tliere- 

fore be guided by them that hav('. This meeniig is id) about the uUo, d'ye see. And 
now, as none ofV' know wliat the \cto is, I’ll just make it all as clear as a whistle to 
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ypz. The veto, you see, is a Latin word, ma boughalif and none of yez undhorstaiids 
Latin But / will let you know all the ins and outs of it, fcoys, if you’ll only just 

listen to me now. The veto is a thing tha^ You see, boys, the Veto is a thing that 

the meeting on Monday is to bo held about. (Here there were cheers, and cries 

of “ hc;ar, hear !”) The veto is a thing that— in short, boys,Mt’s a thing that has 
puzzled wiser people than any of yez ! In short, boys, as none of yez are able to 
comprehend the veto, I needn’t take up more of your time about it now ; but I’ll give 
you this piece of advice, boys : just go to the meeting, and listen to Coiinsdlor 
O’Connell, and just do whatever he bids yez, boys !’ ” 

TORY DAYS IN IRELAND. 

“ Among other illustrations of the state of things in the good old da3's of Tory rule, 
he recorded the fate of n poor half-witted creature called ‘ Jack of the roads,’ who in 

the earlier port of the century used to run alongside the Limerick coaches ‘ He 

once made abet of fourpence and a pot of pouter that he would run to Lublin from 
Limerick, keeping pace with the mail. lie did so ; and when ho was |<fcssing through 
Mountrath on his return, on the 1 2th of July, 1807, or 180S, he flourished a grt'cn 
bough at a part}' of Orangemen w^ were holding their orgies. One of them tired ot 
his face ; his eyes were destroyed ~ he lingered and died-^and there was an end of 
Boor Jack.’ 

“ * Was the ruffian who fired at him punished ?* 

“ ‘ Oh, no ! To punish such an offence as that, was not precisely the policy pur- 
sued by the governm|nt of that day. Well, blessed be God ! things are better now.’ ” 

A LESSON IN COW-STEALING. 

“ We breakfasted at Mr. Clancy’s house, at Charleville. Mr. O’Connell talked 
aw’ay for the amnse^ment of the party who had assembled to meet him. ‘ I was ()nc(‘,’ 
said he, ‘ counsel for a cow-stealer, who was clearly convicted -the sentence was 
transportation for fourteen years. At the end of that time he returned, and happen- 
ing to meet me, he began to talk about the trial. I asked him how he had always 
managed to steal the fat eows ; to which he trravely p,nswered * Why then I'll li‘ll 
your honour the whole secret of that, sir. Whenever your honour goes in steal a ro/r, 
always go dh the worst night you can, for if the weather is very bad, the chances ari' 
that nobody wull be up to see your honour. The way you’ll always know (he fat 
cattle in the dark, is by thi.^ token - that the fat c<»ws always stand out in the nioni 
exposed plabes—but the lean ones alwoiys go into Iho ditch for sheUcjr.’ So (continued 
OConiJcJl) 1 got that lesson in cow-stealing gratis from iny worthy client.” 

A ROBBER 0UTWITTE1>. 

“ Passing a gravel-pit, O’Connell said, ‘ That is the spot where Brennan, the robber, 
was killed. Jerry Connor was going from Dublin to Kerry, and waf^ attacked bv 
Brennan at that spot. Brennan presented his pistol, crying “ Stand I”— “ Hold !” 
*ci^d Jerry Obnnor, “ don’t fire— here’s my purse.” The rubber, thrown off Ids guard 
by these words, lowered his weapon, and Jerry, instead of a purse, drew a pistol from 
his pocket and shot Brennan in the chest. Brennan’s back was supported at the time 
against the ditch, .so he did not fall. He took delilx'rate aim at Jerry, but feeling 
himself mortally wounded, dropped his pistol, crawled over the ditch, and walked 
slowly along keeping parallel with the road ; he then crept ovfi* another ditch, under 
which he was found dead the next morning.’ ” 

• OPINIONS OF PITT AND FOX. 

“ * lie struck me,’ said O’Connell, * as having the most majestic flow of language and 
the finbst voice imaginable. He managed his voice ailmirably. It w'as from him 1 
learned to throw out the lower tones at the close of my nentences. Most men either 
let their voice fall at the end of their sentences, or else force it into a shout or screech. 
This is because they end with the upper instead of the lower notes. Pitt knew better. 
He threw his voice so completely round the House, that every syllable he uttered was 
distinctly heard by every man in the House.’ 

“ ‘ Did you hear Fox in the debate of which you are speaking ?’ asked I. 

“ ‘ Yes— and he spoke delightfully ; his speech was better than Pitt’s. The forte of 
Pitt as an orator was majestic declamation, and an inimitable felicity of phrase* 
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The wortl he used wn'^ aiways the very best word that could be gfot to express hia 
idea. The only man I over know who approached Pitt in this particular excellence 
was Charles Kendal Bushe, whoso phrases were always admirably happy/ ” ^ 

o’connell’s first big rook. ^ 


“ ‘ The first hig book I over read/ said he, ‘ wa.s Captain CL>i>kN Voyage round the 
World. I read it with intense avidity. When "the other children would ask mo to 
play with them, I used to run away ivnd take my book to the window, that is now 
converted into a press, in the h nisokeeper’s r(»om at Derry nane ; there I iiJted to sit 
with my legs crossed, tailor-like, devouring the adventures of Cook. His hook helped 
to make me a good geographer— I ttK>k an interest in tracing out his voyages upon 
the map. That was in 1784. 1 don’t think I ever met a hook tl»at took a greater 

grasp of me — there used I to sit reading it, somotimos crying over it, whilst the other 
boys were playing.’ ” ^ ^ 

o’cONNELL AND THE 6HEAIlEfl*ES. 


“ ‘ I travelled with them in the Cahiis packet to England in ITO.T. T left Douai on 
the 21st of January in that year, and arrived^^in Qjiilais the* very day the news 
arrived that the King and Queen had been guillotined, The packet had several 
English on board, who all, like myself, seemed to have been made eontirrned iirislt>*- 
erat', by the sangiiinary horrors of the Revolution. They wen* talking of the 
execution of the King and (-ineen, and execrating the barbarity of Ilnur murderers, 
when two gentloinen entered the cabin, a tall man and a i)w one— these were 
the two Slioareses. Hearing the horrible doings at Paris spoken of, John Sljeares 
said, ‘We were at the execution.* ‘ Gotal heaven I’ exulaimed one of the 
Englishmen, ‘ how could you have gofc there ?’ ‘ By bribing two 6f the Nathmal 

Guard to lend us their uniforms,* answered Sheares ; ‘ we obtained a most excellent view 
of the entire scene.* ‘ But, in God’s name, how could you endure to witness such a 
hideous spectacle V resumed the Englishman. John Sheares answered enorgeticully^ 
—I never can forget his manner of pronouncing the word.s— ‘ From love of the cautftu'** 

O’CONNELL AND LBDllU KOLLI]^. 


“ In the month of July, 1843, M. Ledrii Rollin, a member of the French Chamber 
of Depulieis, addressed to O’Connell a proffer of Frencli assistance in working out the 
liberty of Ireland. M. Rollin professed, on the part of his confederates in France, 
.Strom-* sympathy with the peaceful nature of the Irish movement ; but he more thmi 
hinted, tliat bis fiiends had an arriere of affording military aid, should the 

British (lovernrnent .seek, by unconstitutional violence, to coerce the Insli Bepcalers. 
In a reply to this communication, read by O’Connell at the Repeal As.sociatioii, he 
thus dealt with the <»ffcr of physical assistance. 

“‘You indeeiii allude to another contingency, in which you may be tlisposefl to 

be more ketivo m our support. But that is a contingency which wo decline to 
n,s 3 because we deem it impossible that it should ar.s.N the Br.t.sb 
luu ing retracted every menace of illegal force and unjust violonee ; luid confining its 
resistance oPtur claims— if it shall continue to resist those claims— willmi the ordi- 
narv channels of lesralised adin'inistration. 

•‘^O'Cotmell was to* wise, too loyal, and too wary, to give '■"'f 

to offers, (Urect or conditional, of foreign military assistance, ® 

glad to accept; it was in its nature quite safe, and it essentially hi,li« d to piomoto 

the agitation. The pecuniary gifts of America were generous and ^“''1 ’y'J: 
cave nothing; and O’Ooiiiiell was not disposed to value very Inslily the empty 
nroffc-r of a species of help, which required distinct and immediate repudiation 111 
order to avert an embarriissing rf^miVe with the law. ‘I wonder, said he, one di^ 
‘ whether there was anything rail in Ledru’s offer. 8<inie fellows have such aa 
enormous deal of baldordashical vanity about them, that it is not unlikely L*dru ouly 
meant to get a little notoriety.’ ” 

A WITNESS TO CHARACTER. 

“The conversation turned upon legal practico in general, and the Ingenioi M dCT- 
tcrilies of roguish attorneys in particular. The cleverest rwue in the proniswn 
that ever I ffl of.’ said 0’Con.ieIl, ‘ was one Cl.eckley, familiarly known by the 
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name of Checkley-be-d— d/' Checkley* was agent onco at tho Cork assizes, for 
a fellow accused of burglary and aggravated ass.iult committed at Bantry. The 
noted Jerry Keller was counsel for tho prisoner, against whom the charge was made 
tH^it by thetclearest circumstantial evidence ; so clearly, that it seemed quite impos- 
sible to doubt his guilt. When the case for the prosecution closed, the judge a-sked 
if there were any witnesses for the defence. “ Ytjs, niy lord,” said Jtu'ry Keller, “ 1 
have three briefed to me.” “Call them,” said the judge. Checkley immediately 
bustled out of court, and returned at once, leading in a very respectable lookir»g, 
farmer-like man, with a blue coat and gilt buttons, .scratch wig, cordnroy tights, and 
gaittfi’s. “ This is a witness to character, my lord,” said Ciieckley. Jerry Keller 
(the counsel) forthwith began to examine tho witiips.s. After asking him his name 
and residence, “You know the prisoner in the dock;” said Keller. “ Ye.s, your 
honour, ever since he was a gorsoon !” “ And what is hi.s general character ?” sni<l 
Keller. “ Oj?h, devil a worse!” “ W^, what sort of a witness is this you’ve 
brought ?” cried Keller, passionately, flingiSg down his brief, and looking furiously 
at Checkley ; “ he has ruined ns !” “ lie may prove an alibi, however,” returned 

Checkley ; “ examine him to alibi as in.structed in your brief.” Keller accordingly'^ 
resumed his examination. “Where was the prisoner on the 10th instant ?” said he. 
“ lie was near Castlomarlyr, answered the witness. “ Are yon sure of that ?” 
“ Qiiite sure, counsellor !” “ II()w do you know with such certainty ?” “ Because 

upon that very night I was returning from the fair, and when I got near my own 
house, I saw the prisoner a little way on before me— I’d swear to him anywhere. He 
was dodging about, aind I knew it could be for no good end. So I slipped into the 
field, and turned off iny horse to grass ; and while I was watching the lad from 
behind the ditch, I <aw him pop across the wall into my garden and steal a lot of 
pnrsneps and carrots ; and, wliat I thought a great dale worse of — ho stole a bran 
new English spade T had got from my landlord, Lord Shannon. So, faix, I cut away 
after him, but as I was tired from the day’s labour, and he being fresh and nimble, 
I wasn’t able to ketch hipa. But next day my spade was seen surely in his house, 
and that’s the same rogue in the dock I I wish I had a honlt of him.” “ It is quite 
evident,” said tho judge, “ that we must acquit the prisoner ; the witness has clearly 
established an alibi fur him ; Castlemartyr is nearly sixty miles from Bantry ; and 
he certainly is anything but a partisan of his. Fray friend,” addressing the witne.ss, 
“ will you .swear informations against the prisoner for his rubbery (d’ your property ?” 
“ Troth T will, my lord ! with all the pleasure in life, if your lord^liip thinks 1 can 
get any satisfaction out of him. I'm tuuJd I can for the spade, hut not fiu' the earruts 
and parsneps.” “ Go to the Crown Office and swear informations.” said the judge. 

“ ‘ The prisoner was of course discharged, the alibi having clearly been establish- 
ed ; in an hour’s time some inquiry was made as to whether Checklcy’s rural wiln<*ss 
had sworn informathms in the Crown Office. That gentleman wm not to be heard 
of ; tho prisoner olso had vanished immediately on being di.sehar{^l— and f»f course 
l^esumed his mal-practices forthwith. It needs hardly be told, that Lord Shannon’s 
soi^diaant tenant dealt a little in fiction, and that the whole story of his farm from 
that nobleman, and of the prisoner’s thefts of the spade and the veg^bles, was a 
pleasant device of Mr Checkley’s. I told this story,’ continued O’Connell, ‘ to a 
coterie of English barristers with whom I dined ; and it was most diverting to 
witness their astonishment at Mr. Checkley’s unprincipled ingenuity. Stephen liiee, 
the assistant-barrister, had so high an admiration of this clever rogue, that he declar* 
ed he would readily walk fifty miles to see Checkley !’ ” 

O’Conneirs domestic qualities appear very pFeasingly throughout Mr. 
Daunt^'s volumes. Many anecdotes show the strength of his family affec- 
tions. From amidst other interesting remembrances of that kind we t^itke 
a picturesque little glimpse of his wife in her girlish days : 

“ ‘ When my wife was a little girl, she was obliged to pass, on her way to school, 
every day, under the arch of the gaol ; and Hands, the gaoler of Tralee, a most 
gruff, uncouth-looking fellow, always made her stop and curtsey to him. She des- 
patched the curt.sey with all imaginable expedition, and ran away to school, to get 
out of his sight as fast as possible,’ ” 
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His Romnn’ CathoJic predilections are of course strongly evinced s but 
without that darker monkish shade which appeared towards the close of 
his life, both in public and privlitc conversation. ^ ^ 

Ono, evening, in speakinj^ SbaUspeare, O’Conuoll said, *• I am certain ho was a 
Catholic. In his writinjjs }ou find his priests and friars j;ood men. This Circum- 
stance is very romarknhh*, >vhen we consider that lie wrote at a ptn'iod when abuse of 
popery would have inUnvally been practised to court the rulin*; powers by any writer 
who was not a Catholic liiinself,’ 

“‘In tlie jday of Kinj; John,’ observed Mr Lucas (the odilor the Tablet), 

‘ Shakspearo shon s stronj^ disinclination to give temporal power and authority to 
the Tope.’ 

“ ‘ 'riifit,' r(‘plied O’Ckiimell, ‘ is a perfectly Catholic sentiment, and one in which I 
fully and cordially participate, so far as concerns the l*op(‘’s uctnal thmitihn. But 
ni tell yon a favourite day-dream of mine— that the time will come when there will 
be no more war, no more bloodshed between nations, and when nations will settle 
their differences, not by sanguinary battles, and the awi’nl sacrifice of liuman life, bbt 
by a pacific appeal to the adjudication of a third party ^jnst as Anii*ricn and Kngland 
have now referred their disputes to the decision of the King of Holland. And iii'ho, 
in such an appeal from nations, could he a fitter umpire than the L'ope, iho^noat 
ancient sovenngn in (Christendom ?’ 

“ 'j’his remark led to some comments on the papal supremacy, and thence the talk 
wandered to Sir 'riiomas More’.s defence of that .siiprmnac}^ O’C^mncll playfully 
said : ‘ By the bye. Sir Thomas More had fonr-and-twenty grand-children— and so 
have 1. 'rhus you see there are some things in which a little man may resemble a 
great one.’ ” 

The reader now perceives the manner of the book — and that it lively, 
gossiping, amusing, and quite unpretending. It is all the better for its 
want of plan, /fhe anecdotes jostle each other as they come, without 
order or arrangement ; but a book, of this kind cannot be too easy and 
unforced. 

“ Walking through College Green, a coiintrj^man took off his hat and eheert'd him 
— such inculciiLs, I need not say, were of constant occurrence. O’tkmmdl said — 
‘ One day F was walking through London, with 'rom Campbell the Toet, and a negro 
took off his lint and begged to thank me for my efforts against negro slavery. Oamp- 
hell’s ])oeticiil fancy was smitten, and he exclaimed with great fenoiir, ‘I would 
rather ri’ceive such a tribute as that than have all the crowned heads iu Kurope 
making hows to me !’ 

“ I’assiiig thcRSmer of Grafton Street, wlu^re it opens into Collepe Green, a child 
stopped to stare at him. — ‘That’s just the spot,’ said he, ‘ where / stopped toBtnVb 
at Lord Edward Fitzgerald. I ran on before him, and turned uliout to enjoy a gvKwl 
stare at him ; he was a nice dapper- looking fellow', with keen dark 

« Mr. passed at the opposite side of the street. O’Connell poiuteil him out to 

me, saying, ‘ That is one of tbe richest men in Dublin, and he took a sure way to In' 
so, of every shilling he ever touched, at least elmeiipciicc-halfpenny stuck lo lu» 
fingers.’ ” 

At Herrynane Mr. Daunt was told of a ” cantankerous cur’* whose (ate 
was the reverse of a warning ; , 

“ O’CoimeU told us, that iu the place where the dining-table stfiod, there had Wen 
altro’e rock, which he Avas obliged to blast when clearing the foundation fur the 
dining-room. * When the rock was bored,’ said he, ‘ and the train of gunpoWdor 
ready to be ignited, J stiiod at the kitchen-door to w’atch the explosion, Thor« wiia 
a cross-grained, ill-conditioned little terrier about the phico, a cantankerom cur, that 
snarled and snapped at everybody, and was a general nuisance ; but as it had be^t| 
my uncle’s, I did not get it shot. It was an inquisitive brute, too, always pee|i!i|l|| 
and prying, and I could not help laughing when I saw it peeping into the bore just 
as the train was about to be fired. * Hu !* thought 1, ‘ you’ll catch it now, at last \* 
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The match was applied -bang ! went the rock in fragments, , but thi cur, instead of 
bein*; blown aloft, was merely turned over on his back, and scampered off without 
receiving any injury, as soon as he recovered fron\ the stunning effects of the shock. 
No doubt lie wouldn’t have escaped if he had been the least good in the world I” 

We Jike few things better in the book than O’ Connell’s sensible scorn 
of the absurdities of the Young Ireland zealots. 

“ He spoke with contempt of the * Annals of the Four Masters.’ * Tliey arc little 
more than a bare record of faction or clan fights. “ On such a day the chief of such 
a place burned the castle of the chief of so-and-so there’s a tiresome sameness of 
this sort of uninteresting narrative.’ ” 

Again ; 

Some one n.sked him whether the use of the Irish language was diminishing 
among our posantry. ‘Yes,’ he answered, ‘and lam sufficiently utilitarian not to 
regret its gradual abandonment. A diversity of tongues is*no« benefit ; it was first 
imposed on- mankind as a curse, at the building of Babel. It would bo of vast ad- 
vantage to mankind if all the inhabitants of the earth spoke the same language. 
TheriJtbre, altlioui>h the Irish language is connected with many recollections that 
twine®around tlie hearts of Irishmen, yet the superior utility of the English tongue, 
as the medium of all modern cornrnunicatioii, is so great, that 1 can witness without a 
.sigh the gradual disuse of the Irish.” 

O’Connell used to call himself the best abused man in the world ; and 
he had some claim to the distinction. But he was also about the worst 
praised man. Ills enemies and his worshippers have been ecpially indis- 
creet, and the censure and the praise alike extravagant. Such books as 
Mr. Daunt’ s may help to set the balance right. To the extent of the 
writer’s knowledge and recollection, O'Connell here speaks for himself, and 
describes himself ; nor is the result unpleasing or unkindly. — Examiner, 
May 20. 

Mr. Daunt’s acquaintance with O’Connell dates from about 1832. Ilis 
personal knowledge of him does not extend over a very long period, but it 
was close and intimate. Being .an enthusiastic repealer, a Protestant, and 
an active member of the Association, he enjoyed daily opportunities of 
cultivating the confidence of his chief, travelling about the country with 
him, visiting him at Derrynane, attending meetings and committees, and 
collecting the anecdotes, criticisms, aud opinions which fell fVbm the leaders 
of the agitation. O'Connell was, of course, the best talker of them all, 
had the longest and widest reach of experience, a prodigious memory, and 
great natural humour, which developed itself with the most brilliant effect 
in the art with which he told a story. Mr. Daunt caught up all these odds 
and ends, and noted them down in a diary, the Aeam of which is poured 
out into these desultory volumes. The contents are not of much value in 
a political point of view, but they are abundantly amusing, and have more 
freshnes.s and novelty in them than might have been anticipated from so 
exhausted a theme. 

Amongst other curiouS^ points about O’Connell, we learn that lie waaia 
great devourer of novels. He had read all Scott’s novels, which he special- 
ly liked because Scott was a lawyer, and never made legal blunders in his 
plots, as Bulwer Jias done in Night and Morning. It seems that he once 
even contemplated a novel himself : — ’ 

“I think,” «aid I, “ that you would be somewhat out of your element, assisting a 
novelist in his compositions.” 
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“ Not in the least, he answered. “ 1 was once goin^ to write a novel myself,” 

“ Indeed I — and what was your story to have been V* 

“ Why, as to the story, I had not that fully determined on. But my hero was to 
have been a natural 8oi^ of George III., by Hannah Lightfoot, his Qnakea mistress* 
The youth was to have been early taken from his mother ; and I meant to make him 
a ^udent at Douay, and thende to bring him, through various advonturos, to the 
West Indies. lie was to be a soldier of fortune — to take n part in the American War 
— and to corao back finally to England, imbued with republican principles,” 

He complained of Miss Edgeworth that she had never advocated the 
Catholic claims, which he considered an indispensable element in Irish 
tales. Dickens, up to a certain point, was an established favourite : — 

“ Among his favourites were the writings of Ilickcns. He was charmed with 
“ Nicklebv and he had regularly followed the fortunes of “ Nell,” the heroine of 
“ Master lluinphrey’s Clock.” But on arriving at the heroine’s death, he threw away 
the book with a gesture angry impatience, exclaiming— 

“ I’ll never read another line that Boz writes I The fellow hadn't talent enotigh to 
keep up Noll’s adventures with interest and bring them to a happy issue, so he kills 
her to get rid of the difficulty.” 

If Mr^ Daunt has correctly transmitted the ])hraseology of O’Connell 
in conversation, the Liberator was not very chdice or delicate in liis voca- 
bulary. “ Fellow,” “ vagabond,” and the like danced^lirough his conver- 
sation with a recklessness not particularly creditable to his taste. A public 
writer who had wM'itten a sketch of him was a “fellow,” and Charles II. 
was a “ vagabond and this habit grew so unconsciously upon him that 
he flung about his epithets on occasions which rendered theiu ludicrous. 
Thus, talking of his enjoyments at Derryiiane : — 

“I had such ojSJuisite weather there,” said ho; “ in the shrubbery, a sooundnd 
thrush was singing merrily upon a spray ; I took off rny hat and made him a low 
bow ; ‘ Sir,’ said I, ‘ you are quite mistaken ! It is not spring yet but the vagabond 
kept singing away, and never minded me.” 

This is playful enough, but the coarseness wat habitual. 

Considering the homage that was paid to him on all sides, it is j>ot very 
surprising that O’Conuell should have had a strong toucli of vanity ; — 

“ In the course of the conversation I asked him who, in his oj)inion, was our great' 
cst man ? 

“ ^ext to myself” he answered, “ I think old Harry Grattan was. But he was do* 
cidedly wrong in his controversy with Flood about iho simple repeal,” 

The next scrap is much of the same cast ; — 

“O’Connell mentioned that at the election for a King of Belgium in 1830, wbhffi 
ended in placing Leopold upon the throne, three votes had beeiigivtui tor him* 

He alluded to this strange circumstance oftifh, and once went so far ns to 
say that had he at that time been better known ’in Belgium, lie would have 
run Leopold close ! , .... * 

The following is O’Connell’s description of hiS first circuit, given “ aa 
nearly in his own words as possible” : — 

It was at f )ur o’clock, on a fine sunny morning, that I left Carhen, on horsebaek. 
My brother John came part of the way with me ; and oh, how I did envy him, when 
he turned off the road to hunt among the mountains, whilst I had to enter on th« 
drudgery of my proj^ssitm. But we parted. I looked after him from lime to, 
time until ho was out of sight, and then I cheered up my spirits as well as .1; 
could ; I had left home at such an early hour that I was in Tralee at half«f4lt 
twelve. I got iny horse fed, and, thinking it was as well to push ott< I reincmilhidi 
him, and took the road to Tarbctt by LUtowell. A few miles further on a sUoWhr ttf 
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rain drove me under a bridge for shelter. While I stayed there the rain sent Robert 
Hickson also under the^bridge. He saluted me, and asked jrfe where I was going ; 1 
answered, “ To Tarbot,” “ Why so late ?” said Hickson. “ I am not late,” said L ” 1 
have been up since four o’clock this morning.”—** Why, where do you come from ?” 
— .*‘I’rom Carhen.” Hickson looked astonished, for the distance was near fifty Irish 
miles. But He expressed his warm approval of my activity. *♦ ;/o«V/ do, young gentle- 
man,*’ said he ; “I see you'll do" Ithen rode on, and got to Tarbot about five in the affen*- 
noon— full sixty miles, Irish, from Carhen. There wasn’t one book to be had at the 
inn. I had no acquaintance in the town *, and I felt my spirits low enough at the 
prospect of a long, stupid evening. But I was relieved by the sudden appearance of 
Ralph Marshall, an old friend of mine, who came to the inn to dress for a ball that 
took place in Tarbet that night. He asked me to accompany him to tho ball. *‘ Why,” 
said I, *‘I have ridden sixty miles.” ** Oh, you don’t seem in the least tired,” said 
he, “ so come ak>ng.” Accordingly 1 went, and sat up until two .o’clock in the morn- 
ing, dancing. I arose next day at halP-past eight, and rodo to the Limerick assizes. 
At the Tralee assizes «)f the same circuit, James Connor gave me a brief. There was 
one of the witnesses of the other party whose cross-examinition was thrown upon me 
by the opposite counsel. I did not do, as I have seen fifty other young counsel do, 
namely, hand the cross-examination over to my senior. I thought it due to myself to 
attempt it, hit or miss !, and I cross-examined him right well. I remember he stated 
that he had his share of a pint of whisky ; whereupon I asked him whether his share 
v)a8 not all except the pewter f He confessed that it was ; and the oddity my mode 
of putting the question ^was very successful, and created a general and hearty laugh. 
Jerry Keller repeated the encouragement Robert Hickson had already bestowed upon 
my activity in the very same words, “ You’ll do, young gentleman I you’ll do /” 

His progress in his profession was rapid. 

The first year I was at the bar I made 68/., second year about 160/., the third year 
200/., the fourth year about ^00 guineas. I then advanced rapidly ; and tho last year 
of my practice 1 got 9,000/., although I lost one term. 

He abounded in recollections of the bar of his time,%en of wit and 
practical jokers. There is a characteristic anecdote of Nicliolas Purcell 
O’Gormon, a Catholic who distinguished himself by zeal in the cause before 
Emancipation. Some waggish barrister accused O’ Gorman of being a musi- 
cian, a charge which the latter stoutly denied : — 

** A jivry,” said O’Connell, ** was thereupon impannelled to try the defendant, who 
persisted in pleading * Not guilty’ to tho indictment for melodious practices. The 
jury consisted of Con Lyne under twelve different aliases — such as ‘ Con of the Seven 
Bottles ’ — * Con of the Seven Throttles’ — * Crim-Con’ — and so forth. The prosecutor 
then proceeded to interrogate the defendant : — * By virtue of your oath, Mr. (VGorman, 
did you never play on any musical instrument ?’ — * Never, on my honour I’ replied 
Purcell.—* Come sir, recollect yourself. By virtue of ^our oath, did you never play 
second fiddle to O’Connell ?’ — The iFact was too notorious to admit of any defence 
and the uikmimous jury accordingly returned a verdict of guilty.” 

Here is another reminisceii^e of an Irish assize : — 

O’Connell amused us with the story of a physician who was detained for many days 
at the Limerick assizes, to which he |iad been subptenaed as a witness. He pressed 
thd judge to order him his expenses. “ On what plea do yoi^laim your expenses V'’ 
demanded the judge. ** On the plea of my heavy personal loss and inconvenience, my 
lord,” replied the simple applicant ; “ I have been kept away from my patients these 
five days and, if I am kept here much longer, how do 1 know but theyll get wellt" 

The following anecdote of Parsons, on# of the wittiest men of his time, 
is amusing : — 

Parsons hated the whole tribe of attorneys, — perhaps they hft not treated him very 
wliU,— but his prejudice against them wi« etelAially exhibiting itself. One day in the 
hall of the Pour Courts an attorney came up to him, to bog his subscription towar(w 
burying a brother attorney, who had died in distressed circumstances. Parsons took 
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out a pound- note. “ Ohf Mr. Parsons/* said the applicant, “ I do not «ran| so much f 
I only ask a shilling from*each contributor.” “ Oh, take it, take it,” replied Parsons ; 
“ I would most willingly subscribe money any day to put an attorney under ground T* 
“ But, really, Mr. Parsons, I have limited myself to a shilling from each person/* 

For pity’s sake, my good sir, take the pound, and hunj twenty of them f* 

Catholicity was the ruling passion with O’Connell.* He said that if Dr. 
Johnson lived in these times he woufd take au active part in Puseyisnij and 
lie maintained from internal evidence that Shakspeare must haVe been a 
true Roman : — 

“ T am certain he was a Catholic. In his writings, you find his priests and friars 
good men. This circumstance is very remarkable, when we consion^r that he wrote 
at a period, when abuse of popery would have naturally been practised, to c‘ourt the 
ruling powers, by any writer who was not a Catholic himself.” 

“ 111 the play of ‘ King “John,’ ” observed Mr. Lucas (the editor of the Tablet^ 
“ Shakspeare shows strong disinclination to give temporal power aiid^iuthority to 

“ That,” replied O’Connell, is a perfectly Catholic sentiment, and one in whioh 
I fully and cordially participate, so far as concerns the Pope’s actual dominion. But 
I’ll tell you a favourite day-dream of mine— that the time will come when there will 
bo no more war, no more bloodshed between nations, and wh|n nations will settle 
their differences, not by sanguinary battles, and the awful sacrifice of human life, but 
by a pacific appeal to the adjudication of a third party — ^just as America amlKngland, 
have now referred their disputes to the decision of the King of Ilolluud. And who, 
in such an appeal trom nations, coiild be a litter umpire than the Pope, the mos^ 
ancient sovereign in Christendom ?” 

Of Cobbett he said that : — 

mind had not an extensive grasp ; but what it cou/d lav hold on it grasped with 
iron force. He was honest : he never saw more than one side of a subject at a time, 
and he honestly stated bis impression Qf the side he saw.” 

Of Fcargus O’Connor — 

“In addressing the populace,” said he, “Feargus is irresistible. He has great 
doclamaiory powers ; but he is wholly destitute of logical ability. He declaims 
admirably ; but he would not do for debate. He has vast energy, (ho has taken that 
loaf out of wy book), and energy always tells well in a speaker, especially a popular 
speaker.” 

“ On being asked whether Feargus, or some Chartist leader, named i’aylor, was the 
abler man, ho said, “ Pshaw ! don”t compare them. Feargus has done tliinyu. What 
has Taylor done ?” But his admiration of Feargus did not extend to his writinga. 
On taking up the Northern Star, he said, “ Como, let us see what poor Balderdash has 
got to say for himself this week. Upon my word this Northern SUir is a jperfectly 
unique affair. Look where you will— editorial articles, correspondence, rl^ortg of 
speeches — it is all praise of Feargus I praise of Feargus I praise of Feargus ! Well J 
the notion of a fellow setting up a newspaper to praise himself is something new at 
any rate. The paper is, in this respect, quite a literary curiosity !” ^ 

It is not necessary & ol^erve that the eulogy of Mr. O’Connor’s oratory 
was on other occasions (n^ alluded to by Mr. Daunt) balanced by elcpres* 
sions of disgust and contempt, O’Connell’s praise depended on circum-^ 
stances ; and the “ dear friend” of to-day, if he happened to shoot out of 
the course laid down by the leader, was certain to be the despised anta- 
gonist of to-morrow. « 

His sketches of the Irish patriots of his early days may be accepted as 
evidence of the class of men to whom the destinies of Ireland might again 
be confided if the repeal were carried. He had been relating to Mr, Datint 
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an accident which had nearly cost him lii& life, whe%the following edifying 
conversation ensued : — 

“ Yes,” said I ; “ but Ireland would have had other agitators. A country so aggriev- 
ed could not have lacked patriot loaders, though they might not have agitated prur 
dently or wisely.” 

“ Wisely !” echoed O^Connell. “ Why, ^hen I took the helm, I found all the 
Catholics full of mutual jealousies— one man trying to out-rival another — one meeting 

rivalling another— the leaders watching to sell themselves at the highest penny 1 

sold himself, Woulfe sold himself. sold himself, and no doubt at a marvellous 

price !” * 

It must be granted to O’ Connell that he was not only more honest but more 
discreet than these men. When Ledrii-Rollin, in 1843, made a proffer of 
French assistance in carrying out the “liberty” of Ireland, he rejected the 
suggestion, and informed that hot-headed gentleman that the question 
must be restrained within the ordinary channels of legalised administration. 
Whatever may have been the faults of his career, the cultivation of foreign 
sympathies or assistance (except in the shape of money) was not one of 
them. 

O’Connell’s criticisms in literary matters were not distinguished by much 
discrimination. B\it we were hardly prepared for so grave an error of 
judgment as this about the authorship of Junius : — 

“ It is my docid(‘d opinion,” said 0’C(mnoll, that Kdinund Burko was the author 
of the * Letters of Junius/ There are many considerations wliich compel me to form 
that opinion. Burke was the only man who made that figure in the world that the 
author of Junius rnmt hav^made; if engaged in public life ; and the entire of Junius's 
letters evinces that close acquaintance with the springs of political machinery which 
no man could possess unless actively engaged in politics. Again, Burke was fond of 
chemical siniilies ; now, chemical similies are frequent in .luuius. Again, Burki’ was 
an Irishman ; now, Junius, speaking of the government of Ircdand, twice calls it ‘ the 
Castle a familiar phrase amongst Irish politicians, but one which an Ijuglishman in 
those days never would have used. Again, Burko had this peculiarity in his writing, 
that he often wrote many words without taking the pen from the paper. The very 
same pc*ciiliarity existed in the manuscripts of Junius, altliough they were written in a 
feigned hand. Again, it may be said that the style is not Burke’s. In reply, I would 
say that Burko was master of many styles. Ilis work on natural society, in imitation 
of Lord Bolingbroko, is as different in point of stylo from His work on the French 
Kc volution as are from the ‘Letters of Junius.’ Again, Junius speaks of tin* 
king’s insanity as a divine visitation ; Burke said the very same thing in the House of 
Couiinoiis. Again, had any ono of the other men to whom the letters are with any 
show of probability ascribed been really the author, such author would have had no 
reason fgr disowning the book or remaining incognito. Any ono of them but Burko 
would have claimed the authorship as fame, and proud fame. But Burko had a very 
cogent reason for remaining incognito. In claiming Junius he would have (daimcMl his 
own condemnation and dishonour, for Burke died a pensioner. Burke, moreover, was 
the only pensioner vvho had the commanding talent displayed in the writings of Junius, 
l^ow, when 1 lay all these considerations together, and espei^ally when I reflect that a 
cogent reason exists for Burke’s .silence as to his own^^uthorsbip, 1 confess I think J 
have ^ot a presumptive proof of the very strongest nature that Burke was the writer.” 

The assumption is as inconsistent with the character of Burke, as the 
whole tone and manner of Junius is irreconcileable with his taste and style. 

There is an amusing chapter upon the annoyances brought upon him 
by his celebrity. Ile^ was bored from morning till night by curious and 
impertinent people. Foremost amongst them were the epistolary bores : — 

“ A letter once arrived from New York, and as he was not aware that ho had any 
correspondent in that city whose communication could be worth the postage, ho deli- 
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berated whether he shottld not return the letter to the poet-office unopened. He did* 
however, open it, and found that it contained a minute description of a Queen Annexe 
farthing recently found by the writer ; with a modest request that “ Ireland’s Libe- 
rator” might negotiate the sale of the said farthing in London ; whereas mady in- 
telligent persons had assured him, he might make his fortune by 4it. 

“ At another time a Protestant clergyman wrote to apprise him that ho and Itis 
fainily were all in prayer for his conversion to the Protestant religion ; and that tbo 
writer was anxious to engage in controversy with so distinguished lUi antagonist. A 
similar epistle was addressed to him by a Methodist named Lackington. An Ameri- 
can lady wrote to beg he would assist her in getting up a ratHe. Some relation of 
hers, she said, had wmten a book in praise of Ireland ; and this consideration would 
doubtless induoa Ireland’s most distinguished son to devote to her wishes the very 
short time requisite to insure the success of her project. 

“ He complained that the letters with which he was persecuted, soliciting patronage^ 
were innumerable. ‘ Every body writes to me about every thing/ said he, ‘ aiid trie 
applicants for places, without a single exception, tell me that one ioord of mine will 
infallibly get them what they want. * One wordt Oh» how sick 1 am of that * one 
word r ” 

Autograph hunters and portrait painters thronged about him like 
locusts : — 

♦ 

“Of his autograph, however, he was generally liberal enongh,^untn age had rendered 
the exertion of writing dillicult. The very last time 1 saw him (January, 1847) he 
asked me if I wished i or any of his autographs. I replied in the affirmative. ‘ Very 
well,’ said ho laughing, ‘ I’ll desire my secretary to write as many as you waul/ ” 

, Tlie nature of Mr. Daunt’ s recollections may be gathered from these 
specimens, Tlie work is essentially a work of gossip, but of a better kind 
than we usually receive from the Irish side of the Channel, It is remark- 
able, however, for its illustrations of the odd ragged staif of supporters and 
colleagues through whose agency O’Connell was enabled to work bis ends. 
It is wonderful with what skill he wielded his strange materials, and what 
extraordinary results he wrought with such crooked tools, — Atlas, Mag 20. 
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Notice of the Habits of the large Indian Boa or Rock Snake f 
By Lord Arthur Hag, 

[We have just received the Madras Journal of Literature and Science, No. 33, and 
have only time to extract the following article. We may have aomething more tu 
say about the Journal in our next. Wo regret this is the last No. that we are Uk^y " 
to receive for a long time, as it entails a loss on the Society.] 

Beyond exaggerated and overdrawn stories regarding this animal, little is 
generally known relative to its habits and structure — I trust therefore that 
the few following remarks may be found of some interest to the gene^ 
ral reader, though offering nothing of novelty to the experienced naturfdiatt 
The great Boa Constrictor of India is one of the most dreaded enemies 


♦ Python molurus of Linn6. P. Tigris, Daudin, P, bi-iHttatus, Sohl^el Pedda peAl 
and Bora, RussclL PI 22, 23, 24, and 39. 
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of the denizens of the forest, for though totally devoid of poisonous fangs, 
its colossal strength renders it capable of overpowering most of the larger 
animals when once within its grasp. 

The constricting serpents have been separated b^^ most naturalists into 
two divisions, those of the new world retaining the generic name of Boa, 
and those of the old that of Python. In form and generic differences 
they disagree but slightly, and from all accounts they seem to possess 
similar habits. 

The Boas of South America attain perhaps to a gi*later size than our 
continental Indian species, but still the Pythons of Sumatra, Java and 
most of the other Eastern Islands, have been found of almost incredible 
lengths ; from 30 to 40 feet however may be considered the maximum 
length of these snakes, though few are found in Southern India of greater 
lengths than from 15 to 20 Set. I have received through the kindness 
of General Cullen what was considered in Travancore to be a large speci- 
men of the Indian.Python, it having been killed in the jungles of that 
country just after having swallowed a full grown spotted deer. Its victim 
was a doe and large with fawn at the time — the snake is 1 7 feet long and 
measured 4 feet in circumference when it contained its prey — this is one 
of the largest Pythons I have heard of, as having been killed in Southern 
India — that is authenticated specimens — though I have frequently heard 
of much longer and larger monsters having been seen, though seldom 
actually measured. 

There can be little doubt that such a snake would he fully capable of 
overpowering the strongest jgian ; and the natives of the jungle from 
whence my specimen comes assert, that Bisous are often destroyed by them. 
This remains to be proved by ocular demonstration, for though perfectly 
possible and far from improbable, few would believe it without unimpeach- 
able evidence. 

When first examining one of the large reptiles, the question inaturally 
arises, how does it attack its prey, and when seized how is it possible to 
swallow it through so small an aperture as its motith. A little further 
examination soon explains the difficulty, but as I do not suppose every one 
has the same opportunities I have had, and if so the inclination, 1 shall 
endeavour in a few words to show how beautifully nature adopts the struc- 
ture of her ever varying forms for the position in which they are placed 
and to answer the ends for which they are created. On the first view the 
Python seems a licavy, thick though powerful snake, its body seemingly 
less rounded than the more active and graceful serpents. Its belly is cased 
ia broad-flat uniform scales of a hard enamelled texture, the breadth of the 
body being their greatest length. These scutcjc form in this, as indeed in 
nearly* all snakes, the organs of locomotion. Its head is flattened, and its 
jaws are armed with two rows of strong teeth, bent backwards ; these, 
when once buried in the flesh, act like hooks, and prevent any animal from 
withdrawing itself as long as the jaws remain closed ; the vertebral column 
is so constructed that from the middle of each vertebra on both sides a rib 
articulates, so loosely, that the most perfect flexibility is retained ; the 
lower ends of each pair of ribs are joined to the inner surface of the abdo- 
isniual scales, and can thtough certain muscles be moved forward by pairs j 
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as each pair is moved? the scale to wliich it is joined does the same, and this 
being pressed upon the ground, the sharp posterior edge takes hold of the 
surface, — and so on with them all. This principle of progression may be 
best seen when a snake is ascending the steps of a stair, each scale in its 
turn being then easily observed to catch upon the sharp angle of the step, 
and form a point from which the next is moved. As far as I have been 
able to observe, the Python is sluggish in its habits and prefers lying itt 
wait for its prey. The smaller ones feed upon frogs, small mainmalta, 
such as rats, mice,"* &c. and also birds, prineipally partridges and quails, 
these living mostly on the ground. The larger ones, that are found in the 
jungle, lie concealed from view by some bush or long grass, and when lying 
motionless, resemble the trunk of a tree or bit of stone so closely, that the 
eye is frequently deceived as to the object. They adopt this method of 
lying in wait, from the comparative slowness of their progressive motion, 
their muscular powers being more adapted for constriction than locomo- 
tion. At the root of the tail, two organs may be seen resembling hooks or 
claws, which have been supposed by some authors to be mere tiseless 
rudiments of limbs, but to the animal they are of the piost important use, 
particularly to the larger species ; for by them, the snake fastens itself to 
a tree, thereby giving itself greater power and free use of its body when 
encircling some victim within its folds. 

The neighbourhood of water, or the vicinity of some forest path is the 
favourite haunt of this reptile — his tail entwined round the trunk or stump 
of a tree, his body carefully hid from view by the thick foliage or rank 
grass of the jungle, he lies perfectly still |md motionless waiting for any 
unconscious animal that may be repairing to the stream to slake its thirst. 
The moment its intended victim passes within reach the snake darts upon 
it, making the jaws meet in its throat, and entwining its body in folds 
around the chest of the prey, so as to cause suffocation ; death ensues 
merely from want of power of expansion in the chest to enable the lungs 
to play. When satisfied that life is extinct, the reptile gradually unlocks 
each hmh, by unfolding its body, and does not, to the best of iny know- 
ledge, further break the bones of its prey (as is commonly believed) to 
better enable deglutition ; if any bones are fractured, it is merely from tho 
force used in suffocating the prey. In the case mentioned above, tliere was 
not a single broken bone in the body of the deer, which is sufHcient jproof 
to show that deglutition can take place without fracture of the skeleton. 

The next act is that of swallowing, and this is an operation that takes 
considerable time and exertion on the part of the snake. He generally^ 
commences by the head, which, being the smaller part, serves to extend the 
throat of the Python, and prepare it gradually for the immense strain it 
has to undergo when forcing down the more bulky part of the prey*. The 
mechanism of the jaws of the snake is wonderfully adapted for the disten- 
tion they have to undergo — the under-jaw articulates so loosely in the 
upper, that dislocation can take place at the symphasis without causm|( 
pain ; in carnivorous animals and particularly among the felime or €at$| 
such as the tiger, the condyle of the lower jaw is deeply set in a ^ 
the upper, which makes it, combined as it is with its shortness and the 
strength of the temporal muscles, the most powerful jaw in existence. Ihe 
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tiger’s jaws are merely meant to hold fast and tear his prey, for he, 
like the Python, bolts his food withotlt mastication, the tuberculated 
molars in the back of his head being only to crunch and grind bones. 
From the depth of the sockets in which the condyles are placed, a lateral 
motion is impossible, whereas in the ruminating animals, its shallowness 
enables them to use the lower jaw laterally as well as perpendicularly. In 
the Python, however, beyond the act of holding its prey, the jaws arc not 
of any use, and consequently, nature has only provided them with a struc- 
ture to answer that end, already noticed in the recurved form of the teeth. 
Dislocation takete place as gradually as the increasing size of the prey 
renders distension necessary ; the lower jaw hanging at length quite loose 
and disconnected from the upper. 

It is an erroneous idea, though a very prevalent one, that the snake 
covers the whole of its victim with saliva from the tongue before swallow- 
ing it. A single glance at the structure of the tongue of any reptile, would 
at once prove the absurdity of this notion, that organ being of a very long 
and slender form, wholly unadapted for either licking or tasting. The 
glands that generate the saliva are only called into action when the animal 
has begun to swall6w : the mucus then secreted naturally assists degluti- 
tion to a great degree, but it is never poured forth till the animal actually 
begins to swallow. To prevent suffocation while forcing the body down 
the cESophagus, two small muscles, attached to the lower jaw and also to 
the trachea, have been discovered, which can bring forward the larynx 
nearly to the mouth, which would enable any one to observe the larynx 
opening and shutting while deglutition is proceeding. After the entire 
animal is swallowed, a kind of lethargy pervades the system of the snake, 
and he tlien may be safely approached. Of this the natives are well aware 
and attack him in consequence without fear. Such are a few of the habits 
of this monster reptile. Much information regarding it is yet required, 
which could easily be gained by persons living in the neighbo|^*hood of 
large jungles, where it always arrives at the. greatest size, while a few notes, 
concerning the dimensions of specimens killed, made upon the spot, would 
go further towards our knowledge of the sizes arrived at, than all the vague 
conjectures or hearsay reports often so freely circulated without any 
foundation . — Madras Journal of Literature and Science^ No, 33. 
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Mr. Mulreadifs Pictures at the Society of Arts. 

What has hitherto appeared in ^our columns respecting this exhibition has 
done but inadequate justice to one of the most remarkable collections of modern 
art. It is brought together in aid of a scheme originated at the Society of 
Arts by Mr. Henry Cole, for the formation of a National Gallery of Britisb 
Art by means of public voluntary contributions, which are to be obtained as 
well from an annual exhibition of the works of some one eminent living artist, 
as from subsctiptions. The funds so raised are to be employed in giving the 
artist exhibited a commission for a picture, which is to be presented yo the 
National Gallery ; and the Inducements to subscribers to take part in the plan, 
beside the honour of having their names registered as donors of the picture, 
consist in a free season-admission to the exhibition, and (to take the instance 
before us) in the gift of a lithograph facsimile, by Mr. Linnell, of Mulready’a 
chalk sketch of the * Sonnet.’ The masterly execution of this lithograph 
demands a word in passing. It is a piece of genuine Irt, preserving not a 
little of the beauty of the original drawing. # 

The exhibited works of Miilready include some seventy or eighty flnislied 
pictures in oil, and about a hundred and fifty sketches, pen and pencil draw- 
ings, chalk studies, and other interesting progressive memorials of a great 
painter’s career, which began some fifty years ago, and is now at its consum- 
mate height. Tile finished pictures fill a double line round the great room in 
the Adclphi, immediately underneath the pictures by Barry ; tlie Bkolchea 
occupy an adjoining small room ; and there is a certain chronological order in 
tile general arrangement. Necessarily, this is not very strictly observed ; but 
tile first glance round the room on entering, at once shows a painter’s pro- 
gress,” to the jiractised eye. There are those wonderful pieces of landscape 
and still life, w'ith occasionally small human incident going forward in them, 
which showed the earliest bent of Mr. Mulready’s genius, and exhibited a 
liariclling as careful, dear, and precise, with as masterly a feeling for form ami 
colour, as the greatest of the Dutch masters had shown. From these we pass 
naturally to those more advanced works, in which, with the same loudness for 
precision and beauty of touch in points of detail, the human figure becomes 
the prominent object of interest, and the painter’s genius iilentifies itself 
with character and expression. If anything now were wanted to complete 
tliis development of mind and skill, we turn to the finished sentiment 
and rich intensity of colour in those later pictures with which recent exhibitions 
of tiie Royal Academy have made every one familiar ; and feel grateful for the 
lesson of untiring study we have read, while we examined this series of tlelight- 
ful works. It manifests a continual effort on the part of the painter (o rival 
and surpass himself. Every advance he made has been the stimulus to a new 
effort : and if we would understand the means by which increased facility an4 
power are thus paliently and steneJily obtained, they are at hand in the sketchei 
of the adjoining room : among those sketches are certain “studies in UjU^k 
and white chalk, from nature, in the Royal Academy,” never exhibited 
now, which we venture to pronounce superior to any studies of a similar kindl 
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with which we are acquainted, whether in ancient or modern art. Let any im- 
partial person compare them with what maf yet be seen, or with wliat he may 
remember, of even the masterpieces in Sir Thomas Lawrence’s collections of old 
drawings, and he can only arrive at that conclusion. Wiiatever reason the old 
draughtsmen may have ha^ to refrain from carrying imitation so far, it is quite 
certain that they stopped at a lower point than this. The hardworking student, 
who is really in earnest, should undergo a daily study of these drawings as long 
as the exhibition remains open. 

Our space will not permit us to enter into detailed examination or criticism 
of the finished pictures. Among our favourites in what we may call the mid- 
dle term of Mr. Mulready’s genius, are the ‘ Barber’s Shop,’ ‘ Idle Boys,’ 
‘ Lending a Bite,’ and (above all) the ‘ Fight Interrupted.’ The quiet Imrnour 
and thorough truth of character in these subjects, the fancy gradually expand- 
ing, the increasing firmness of touch, the careful and steady execution, the 
unobtrusive yet perfect details, are above all praise. Of the earlier period we 
should mention ‘ A View in St. Albans,’ ‘ Old Houses in Lambeth,’ Two 
‘ Views in Kensington,’ ‘an Old Gable,’ and a charming small landscape of ‘Boys 
playing Cricket.’ Xo styl® poriod belong, we think, the 

‘ Wolf and the Lamb,* the ‘ Convalescent,’ ‘ Peregrine Toucliwood and 
Josialf Cargill,’ the ‘ Train up a Child’ (a picture full of noble expression), 

‘ All the World’s a Stage,’ ‘ Hay-making,’ ‘ Choosing a Wedding Gown,* 
and the ‘ Whistonian Controversy.’ In the picture of ‘ Punch’ there are 
points of extraordinary cleverness, and some subtle strokes of character ; but 
the composition is not good, the figures want connection, and it has an unsatis- 
factory effect upon the whole. But that we may not turn with an objection 
from what has given us pleasure almost without alloy, let us mark tlie surpris- 
ing truth of two pictures omitted in our summary of the third period, ‘ Giving 
a Bite’ and the ‘ Careless Messenger.’ 

We congratulate every one concerned in the getting up of tliis exhibition. 
The scheme it is intended to promote could notj^ave been started under better 
auspices ; and we heartily wish for it a subscription sufficiently large to render 
the proposed commission to Mr. Mulready commensurate with that admiration 
of his genius which this noble collection of hi's works must everywhere excite, 

OLD SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 

On a former occasion we spoke generally of the merit of this exhibition, and 
characterized it as one of the best witliin our recollection. The more dashing 
style of historical piece has been left of late years, (since Mr, John Lewis went 
to Cairo and Mr. Cattermole resumed the class of subjects better suited to water- 
colour drawing), to the Haghes and Wehiierts of the New Society ; but in 
that which first gave its marked character to the old institution, its members 
remain supreme. We never saw Mr. Cattermole to greater advantage than in 
the present exhibition. His free fine drawing, rich colour, and masterly compo- 
sition, and the wonderful breadth of his effects in light and shade, were never 
better shown in his most elaborate efforts, than in the series of small drawings 
in this collection. We can only single out tv^ for specific mention, but what 
a grim quaint humour there is in the ‘ Sintram,’ sitting at supper with those 
tenantless suits of armour of his ancestors, one of which has tumbled from its 
balance as though the flagon had overset it as of old : and, in the ‘ Grace’ 
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said by a party of mftnks in a Refectory what an exalted beauty of feelings and 
what quiet grace of manner. How large in its truthful simplicity the small 
picture is ! Copley, Fielding, Prout, De Wint, and David Cox (the latter 
more especially), give us very admirable and complete specimens of their reg* 
pective vStyles, each so well known ; and we think the highland landscapes by 
Evan (of Eton) singularly successful. The “ Crossing the Tilt*’ is a wellr 
planned and well-painted picture, honestly executed throughout. Mr. Top* 
ham, a recruit from the New Society, exhibits a very clever and careful subject 
from ^‘Rory O’More,” in which the expression of the girl’s face (**arrah I 
Kathleen, my darlint !”) is remarkable tor a most extraordinary beauty of 
sentiment combined with a perfect homely truth. Fredeiick Taylor has some 
capital things in his best manner. Mr. Alfred Fripp has one very clever draw- 
ing, and Hunt, in addition to his usual rich supply of humorous figure subjecta 
and marvellous interiors, exhibits some fruit subjects, birds* nests, and so forth, 
which in this kind we never remember to have men approached by any one. 
The very fragrance of the dew upon the flowers is painted. Nor let us omit a 
hearty word of praise to Mr. Oakley, (who paints less harshly than of old, and 
makes obvious advance in tlie feeling of his subjects) ; the noble sea-pieces 
of Bently ; and to the landscapes of Nesfield and Dodgson ; the latter, like 
Mr. Topham, is a seceder from the New Society. — Examiner^ June 24, 


Critiques on Lieut Rattray^ s SMtehes in Afyhanistam 

Lieutenant Rattray’s ‘‘Sketches in Afghanistan,” a work which has 
been for some time in preparation, and the appearance of which has been 
looked forward to with much interest, especially by all who took part in that 
exciting campaign, are now completed and ready for issue to subscribers. 
A framed collection of this very clever series of illustrations may be seen at 
Messrs. Herring and Remington’s, in Regent-street, The sketches are full of 
character and truth. The prevailing nationality of them all is not to be 
gainsaid. They are executed in coloured lithograph with great freedom and 
distinctness, and by the uninitiated might easily be mistaken for water-colour 
drawings. They form, undeniably, the best gallery of illustrations of the 
Afghan war which has yet been given to the public. — Atlas, May 27. 

A private view of a series of lithographs shewing the various costumes of 
the various tribes, portraits of ladies of rank, princes and chiefs, views of for- 
tresses, passes, cities, and temples of Afghanistan, by James Rattray, Ksrp, 
afforded us another evidence of the advantage which society gains by the 
labours of those gentlemen in the military services who possess graphic talent. 
The facilities which come in their way enable them to make acquaintance with 
ihc hue and complexion of things that lie out of the ordinary path of |he civil 
artist. This series of thirty lithographs by Lieut. Rattray evinces an eye for 
the picturesque, and no mean success as a draughtsman. To particularise 
would not be easy where there is an average amount of success in each exa|n- 
pie. — Atheneum, June 3. 
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The Court of Lahore, executed by a Hungarian Artist, xnis exmoition 
contains a remarkable representation, not only of the Court of Runjeet Sing, 
under various circumatances, and portraits of the most famous of his family and 
paladins, but also of many oriental scenes of great interest. Among these, 
a Thuggee tragedy, on the eve of perpetration, is extremely curious, the mur- 
derers being, we were informed, all likenesses from the life. As a composi- 
tion this picture is very effective, and there are others, of considerable land- 
scape beauty. The principal, however* is a grand piece of above sixty 
figures, on the day of the Dessera, a splendid festival, where the king, on 
his golden chair, is surrounded by his relatives, grandees and officers of state. 
The magnificence of the costume, the brilliancy of the jewels, the mixture of 
v^ild fakers and fanatics, the ^ephants gorgeously dressed out and painted, and, 
in short, the entire compositions afford us a more perfect idea of such an 
eastern display than we eveAeceived before. The likenesses and fidelity of 
all the scenes were vouched for by English officers who had been long in 
Lahore and other parts of India, and who happened to visit the exhibition at 
the same time with <?is ; and altogether, we can truly report this to be among 
the most attractive of the novel sights of the season . — Literary Gazette 
for May, 


V._ESSAYIST. 


Liberty^ Equality ^ and Fraternity ; what is the meaning of them ? 

Liberty ! it must be scmiething very agreeable, ns the whole world 
seems to be calling out for it. Nobody calls for law, but the attorneys and 
the solicitors, and their litigious constituents. It is not, therefore, a good 
thing, law. And yet all men are politicians in their way, and seem to 
regard law-making as a matter of primary importance. But then again, 
the people prefer the laws that promote liberty, that is, the laws that do 
away with laws, and repeal them for ever. A law to place men above the 
law, would be a perfect law of liberty. But then it would be of no use 
passing such a law. It would pass itself, if you only shut up the parlia- 
ment, discharged the officers of government, and let Nature reign supreme. 

It is a sort of labyrinth. One begins to wander and lose one’s way in 
its intricate mazes. 

Why does France not take law as well as liberty for its motto ? Why 
not take “ law, libertj^ ?” Does it want to live without law ? Is law not 
worth fighting for? Is there no virtue in it? Can it be of no service to 
society ? Does liberty comprehend all good, and law all ? 

Liberty ! that is, permission to do as you please. This is its unqualified 
meaning. Law qualifies the meaning of liberty, and says you shall do only 
what the law permits. But if liberty be n^t qualified by law, then it means 
permission to do anything. Even e(|uality itself, which qualifies liberty, 
can do so only by virtue of a law ; if there be no law, there can be no 
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equality, because tli«re is nothing to enforce it. There might be liberty 
without law. But equality is dependent ou law for its niaintenauce* 

What liberty means at present in France, or anywhere else, we (^nnot 
tell. Ill Ireland, England, and Scotland, the people may buy guns and 
pikes at the rates of 12s. (id. and 2s. respectively, for the purpose of taking 
power from one class and bestowing it upon another ; and manufticturera 
may execute ordersTor guns and pikes to destroy themselves, appropriate 
their property, and distribute it amongst the poor. And the Chartists may 
set lip ail opposition parliament, summon the officials of the other govern- 
ment and the editors of the }»ress before its tribunal, ** like spirits from 
the vasty deep or advance in warlike attitude by thousands to the house 
of legislature for the express purpose of taking the government into their 
own hands before eight d dock. They may speak their mind tVeely upon 
all subjects and all characters. They may condemn all measures, and use 
as mucli reason and eloquence as they please to convince men, WtUtien, and 
children, that their rulers are bad men, and the system of government 
most pernicious. And there is not a fact in the great volume of history or 
of nature that they may not adduce in confirmation, of their views. Still 
there is not liberty enough. They want still more. •But how they can 
obtain it without law it is hard to say, unless it be got by anarchy, which 
they themselves disavow. Law must, therefore, be a good thing, a very 
good thing, since it brings forth liberty and establishes it in society. 

Why not, then, have law ou the motto ? LaW and liberty are parent 
and child, or husband and wife. 

The French have been fighting for liberty for sixty years, and have not 
got it yet. Whose fault is that ? The fault of Napoleon '! one man against 
thirty millions? No, surely! Napoleon was merely the idol of French- 
men. They made him when they worshipped him. Is it the fault of tlie 
Bourbons ? What ! a handful of men against a whole people ! flow silly 
the petople must be if they cannot master a handful of men ! What is it 
thc*n that prevents the establishment of liberty ? Wc do not know ; except 
that the French will not establish it, or cannot find it, or do not know what 
it is. True, there is a sort of liberty in France ; you may buy arms as in 
England, spend your last franc qu gunpowder and lead, make violent 
speeches at the clubs, and do your best to get up an emeute. But then 
you dare not publish a journal in favour of royalty or constitutional monar- 
chy, nor make a royalist demonstration, nor call a royalist convention in 
Paris for the purpose of reorganising the monarchy before eight^tivhek. 
The liberty is all on one side in France — the side that * is unfavourable to 
law, or raised above it. Law would destroy this liberty, if it protected the 
right of every man to think, Speak, and act, as he conscientiously beliet^ed 
to be right. What then will become of this liberty iVhen the law /eeovers 
its power? And if the law do not recover its power, what will the liberty 
do f For liberty is a wild horse, and law is the curb that restrains it. 

Nature provides a clue for the labyrinth of liberty, but then she has put 
it into the hands of law. This is the Ariadne that saves society from the 
monster. Law and liberty are*a loving couple — ^who are the most amiifale 
creatures when they walk arm in arm and do everything in concert, htti 
tyrant and virago whenever they determine to act apart. Nor can we aay 
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which is the greater tyrant — law without liberty, or^liberty without law. 
We suspect the former is the safer of the two, and that if any person were 
allowed to choose whether he should live in London twelve months without 
law or without liberty, he would say at once, Without liberty, to be sure. 
Law protects bpth person and property, liberty does not,” 

Gross or unrestrained liberty, we believe, is advocated by no party. But 
still we have no clue to discover what is the precise meaning of the liberty 
advocated by any one. And therefore the word, as commonly used in 
society, is almost destitute of meaning. We know the meaning of setting 
a debtor at liberty, or a dog, or a caged bird at liberty ; but we have no 
precise idea of what any party means by setting a people at liberty. And 
now that the greatest liberals of France, with the enthusiasm of a whole 
nation to back them, have had an opportunity of explaining the word, it 
seems to have less meaning than it had before. That some Jaw is neces- 
sary is evident, otherwise why call the National Assembly together ? And 
that law is a good thing is evidently acknowledged by the same fact. But, 
then, why not put law upon the motto ? Why stigmatise this good thing 
by refusing it a place amid the political trinity ? Why not enthrone it 
along with them, sin^e^ if it reign at all, it must be the great directing and 
controlling power of the whole f 

The motto, we suspect, is very defective. But, perhaps, the other two 
words may fill up the deficiency. Let us see. 

Equality ! what a straoge abstraction, quite as vague as liberty ! What 
is the meaning of it? We know the meaning of equal weights and equal 
numbers, equal heights and equal depths. We know that two steamers 
of four-hundred horse power each are equal in horse power, and two field- 
marshals are equal in military rank. But it does not therefore follow tluit 
the two steamers are equal in value, or |iie two field-marshals ec^ual in 
talent. Equals, therefore, may be unequal. Two young ladies may be 
equally tall, and unequally beautiful. And nature has mixed up this 
inequality even amongst equals, so that equals in age, equals in rank, equals 
in size, beauty^' talent, are all unequals in something else. Equality, tliere- 
fore, naturally goes,^ith inequality, like law with liberty, and without the 
inequality nature could not exist. Inequality is the very condition of its 
being, the foundation«of nature itself. 

French equality, then, cannot mean positive equality. It means some- 
thing else. What does it mean ? Now that is just what we should like 
to know^ We believe it has no definite meaning in France, because even 
the Provisional Government have quarrelled about its meaning, and the 
people are quarrelling about it, and there is no known definition of the 
word in circulation. It is a ghost. A word^ which has a meaning when 
you make use of it specially, like liberty — as when you say the two measures 
are equal — ^but which has no meaning at all when used absolutely in a 
motto. 

It has a meaning whgn you say all men are born equal in respect to rank 
and title to fortune ; but then that is communism, for if a child be the son 
of a rich father, it is bom unequal to the soi(^ of a poor father. Equality, 
then, is communism — and many in France assert this, that equality without 
communism on the national flag is a national falsehood. They are right. 
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But is communism itself equality? Can all men have equal power? Even 
Owen, the greatest equalist in the world, lets every man reign as a com* 
mittee-inan for ten years. The ultra-communists might object to this, anti 
say, — “ Call you this equality ? We tell you, sirs, that equality on the 
national flag is a national falsehood, so long as one man has more power, 
or more influence than another.” And they are right. Ecpiality, as an 
abstract term, has no limitation. You must specify the amount of equality, 
or the law of equality which you adopt, or you convey no positive meaning 
by the use of such a word as a political principle. 

Louis Blanc, in his philanthrophic desire to realise this abstraction, pro- 
poses to give all men equal wages, and to pay good workmen no more ttiau 
bad workmen. lie would pay an artist for painting a Madcituia and child, 
or cutting a Venus de Medicis, precisely the same sum per day as he would 
pay the scavenger for cleaning out a yard, or the sweeper for cleaning the 
street crossings. A lazy man he would pay his penny, and the active and 
industrious man his penny, like the householder in the parable, who paid 
tliose wlio wrought one hour precisely the same as those who wrought 
twelve. But even this is not equality. It is equality of pay, but not 
equality of work. Now perfect equality would insist upon equality of pay 
and work. Louis Blanc, therefore, is not an equalist after all. Moreover, 
equality insists upon equality of work, both in ^quantity and qualit y. To 
pay a bad workman as much as a good workman, is a departure from the 
principle of equality. They ought to be paid in such a way that the pay 
shall correspond with the work accomplished. But then, again, this would 
make the payments unequal and destroy equality. One equality destroys 
another ; you cannot have both at once. You must be unequal in sonje 
way, do what you please. Your imagination itself cannot conceive a state 
of [)eifect equality, far less can your power or your wisdom realise it. 

What, then, again we ask, is the meaning of equality in the French 
motto ? .We do not know, and we know no one who can inform us. The 
truth of the matter is, it has no meaning. 

If, then, it has no meaning in itself, it can give no meaniJig to liberty, 
which also has none in itself. We have then two words ifftbe motto with- 
out a meaning. Will the third throw any light upon them, or give thcrn 
a definite form and tangible substance ? We shall see. ? 

Fraternity 1 very fine word ! all brothers ! and sisters included ! for 
sisters are merely female brothers, as brothers are only male sisters. 
Well, does that throw any light upon equality ? Do brotliers regard^ one 
another as equals? Have they all things in common ? We have known 
poor brothers who lived on the refuse of a rich brother’s kitchen; nay,* 
fathers who filled menial offices in the service of rich children. Fraternity 
is a relationship of blood that makes no promise of equality, nor even of 
companionship. Brothers very seldom are the compauions of brothers in 
riper years. We know brothers in London who do not see each other 
once in twelve months, and who would sooner apply to strangers for relief 
or assistance than to one another in the hour of adversity.* It is not always 
so, and there is something wrong when it is so. But fraternity does not 
guarantee friendship, far less equality. No rich married brotiier ever 
regards it as his duty to divide his income with his poor married brother. 
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If lie send him a five pound note now and then, he ithinks himself a very 
generous fellow. 

Fraternity has a little meaning — a meaning of relationship. It is more 
definite than either liberty or equality. There is lieart in it. It has a 
moral character which the other two have not. We seem, therefore, to 
be approaching to a meaning. But it is only an approach, and this is the 
last word of the three. So that, if we cannot find a meaning here, there 
is none to be found at all. 

Let us take the best meaning of fraternity. Suppose a brother to do 
his duty to another brother, how would he treat him? Would he always 
supply him with money when he wanted it ? When he got into debt by 
extravagance or folly, would he liquidate his debts, or become security for 
him ? If his brother were a drunkard, or a profligate idle fellow, would 
he still persist in supplying him with money, providing him with a com- 
fortable home and good fbod and clothing, treating him equally well as if 
his character were of the best description and his conduct irreproachable ? 
Certainly not. Brothers, when tliey do their duty to brothers, always 
treat the best better than the worst. Fraternity, therefore, does not teach 
equality ; on the contrary, it teaches morality ; and equality does not teach 
morality, for it makes no distinction between the good and the bad. 

There is confusion, therefore, in the French trinity ; one word is at vari- 
ance with another ; for unless all the brothers are equally good, fraternity 
does not inculcate equal treatment. But nature does not make all brothers 
equally good. Fraternity and equality, therefore, are incongruous. 

Besides, the affections must not be overlooked. These are jiassive and 
involuntary ; we cannot love or hate as we will ; we often regret that we 
cannot love those whom duty seems to command us to love. And we never 
fail to treat those whom we love better than those whom we hate. Frater- 
nity itself admits of this distinction. But where is its eipiality ? . And if 
there be no equality of affection in us, how can there be equality of treat- 
ment in society ? We must love and hate, like and dislike, in spite ol' all 
the mottos and flags in the universe. Political catchwords, can never 
reverse the laws* f our nature. 

There is a beautiful meaning in the word fraternity. But that beauty is 
purely moral. Tffere is no morality whatever in liberty and equality. A 
moral meaning, however, is always indefinite, and depends for its strength 
or its weakness on the moral feelings of him who holds it. It prescribes 
no precise line or course for us to follow, nor does it provide a rule for defi- 
nite judgment in particular cases. The men who use this word, fraternity, 
in France, are arming themselves with guns and spikes against each other. 
They have not yet realised its meaning, unless it be its evil meaning, for 
brothers do fight with brothers, and sisters scratch one another. Probably 
they all wisli to realise the good, and each has his own favourite mode of 
attaining the end. But then this only shows the want of definition in the 
thing itself, and the inelficiency of the word as a principle to accomplish 
anything. 

What is it then, that is wanting lA this French trinity? A form, a 
body. This form can be given to it only by law. Law is the great for- 
mer; it gives a definite and intelligible character to everything. Law 
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would define liberty, taiid give it a sliape and character, an outline, and a 
limitation. It would makt liberty a reality. But without law, liberty i§ 
a phantom ; it is chaos ; a king without a shape, that hath on its seemiujj^- 
head only the seeming-likeness of a kingly crown. The Greeks had their 
political trinity of Words as well as the French, and they wrote them on 
the door of the temple of Delphi. They were, “ Liberty, Law, Peace ;** 
three glorious words that have a meaning. For law gives meaning to 
liberty and peace, and liberty and peace in return give meaning to law. 
But without law there is no meaning, and therefore no hope of settlement 
for a nation that has not enthroned it along with liberty. I^w and liberty 
sliould constitute a species of social and political religion. Liberty shoulil 
be protected by law, and law should be sanctified and mollified by liberty. 
They are male and female ; the one is bold, and thife other is gentle in 
union ; and they mutually tend, when living in harmony, to perfect each 
other ; but living in discord, or in a state of alienation, they are not only 
incomplete, hut have their worst features respectively developed by the ab- 
sence of the only controlling and regulating principle which nature has 
ordained for each. Without law, liberty is often a greater tyrant than law 
itself, as woman is even more cruel than man, when oift^e she loses that 
self-respect which is the best guardian of her moral reputation, the best 
regulator of her personal conduct. “The Parisians dare to call themselves 
free,*’ said Yergiiiaud, the Demosthenes of the first revolution, after the 
massacres of September, when women cut off heads and stuck them on the 
iron railings for sport, or carried them about tlie streets in triumph ; and 
men butchered priests, and nobles, and gentlemen, the inmates of prisons, 
lujiatic asylums and hospitals, and at last anybody that was merely de- 
nounced as a fit subject for slaughter. “ The Parisians dare to call them- 
selves free ! True they are no longer the slaves of crowned tyrants ; but 
they are the serfs of the most vile and despicable wretches.” This was 
liberty without law. It made all Eu^>pe tremble. It is a madwaman who 
has lost her caste, and is supplanted in the domicile of the heart by a 
rival. Law alone can restore her to reason and tranquillity, for he is her 
lover and her husband. 

In law is the meaning of liberty, and in liberty the beauty and equity of 
law. Let these two words, therefore, never be parted. Their divorce is 
r^n, their union is peace. The Greek trinity is lo^cally correct. It is & 
graduated scale of meaning, terminating in a positive conclusion^ — ^liberty, 
law, peace. After a lapse of two thousand years, with all the boasted 
superiority of an age of enlightenment, the French Imve not only not sur- 
passed this admirable combination, but they have adopted in preference % 
series of words which are mere abstractions in themselves, and involve no 
guarantee either of social or domestic happiness or political tranquillity. 
The omen is not good. The French pride themselves in the logic of the 
revolution, and they talk of its gospel, its trinity, and its ideal perfection. 
But wc think we have satisfactorily shown the want of logic and the want 
of conclusion in its three fundamental terms, a deficiency^ involving an 
omen by no means favourable to the amicable and satisfactory settlement 
of the republic. But noue verrans fwe shall see). In less than a month 
we shall have an idea of the logical precision and conclusiveness of the 
revolutionary motto . — Family Herald. ^ 
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Result of Astronomical Observations made during the years 1834, 
5, 6, 7, 8, at the Cape of Good Ilope^ being the conipletioa of a 
Telescopic Survey of the whole surface of the visible Heavens com-- 
menced in 1825. By Sir John Herschel^ Bart,^ K. IL^ D. C. 
F,R»Sn London and Edinburgh, 

[Third Notice.] 

The Second chapter of the work before us, on the Double Stars of the 
Southern Hemisphere, is doubtless of equal importance with the First, 
though the detection and measurement of these stars was regarded by our 
author as of subordinate interest, and therefore allowed to interfere as little 
as possible with the discovery of new nebulae, and the determination of the 
places of those already kiiown. It woMd have required at least ten years 
to have reviewed fhe southern heavens with the 20 feet reflector, for tho 
purpose of detecting close double stars. Hence, the catalogue of double 
stars is comparatively deficient in those of the first or closest class, whose 
distance is under two seconds. The numbers in the catalogue are a con- 
tinuation of* those in Sir John Herschel’s Cth catalogue, published in the 
9th volume of the Memoirs of the Astronomical Society. They commence 
with No. 3317, and terminate with No. 5442, so that the catalogue, 
occupying 72 pages, contains 2095 double stars. This catalogue is follow- 
ed by tabulated micrometricat measures of double stars, with a synopsis of 
those measures, a comparison of angles of position of double stars measured 
with the 7 feet equatorial, and the 20 feet reflector, and with special re- 
marks on the measures of particular, double stars in the catalogue. The 
following is a brief notice of the stars thus specially referred to : — 

X Toucani, R. Asc. O*' 46™ N.P.D. 160° 26'. Angle of position in 
1835 92, 78° 30, 1837.74, 80° 35, indicating a pretty rapid angular 
rotation. 

h 2036. R. A. 1” 12'*” N.P.D. 106° 41'. Angle of position 1830.786, 
53° ; 1836.958, 38° 05', giving an angular motion of — 2° 422 per annum. 

p Eridani, R.A. 1*' 33^ N.P.D. 147° 3'. Angle of position 1834.8, 
120° 27'. 1836.723, 119° 30', indicating a considerable orbitual motion. 

70. Dunlop. R.A. 8** 24™ N.P.D. 134° 10'. Angle of position 
1826.3, 20° 8' (Dunlop,) 1836.994, 351° 27' (Herschel,) indicating a very 
rapid rotation. 

/3 Mydrae et Crateris, R.A. 11^’ 44™ N.P.D. 122° 58'. Angle of posi- 
tion in 1834.47, 338° 3', 1838.09,342° 2', indicating a motion in this fine 
double star of 1° 077 annually. 

a Crucis, R.A. 12^* 17® N.P.D. 152° 9'. Distance of the stars 5' 65". 
This beautifu\^ double star has exdted the notice of all the more re* 
cent southern observers. Angle of position, 1826.45,1 14° 24' (Dunlop) 
1835.53, 120® 36', (Herschel,) giving an orbitual motion of — 0° 698, 
annually, or — 0° 378, taking Sir John Herschel’ s observations by them- 
selves. 
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y Centauri. R. A? 12*^ 32"' N.P.D. 138° I't The extreme dimness) of 
this remarkably fine but difficult double star, — each eijual, and each of the 
fourth Tnagiiitude, necessarily renders the angles of position precarious/* 
Angle of position 1835.32, 351° 35', 1836.38, 357° 21', giving an angulaWl 
motion of -j- 5° 440 annually. 

y Virffinis* R. A. 12" 23"' N.P.D. 90° 31'. As the complete 
establishment of the elliptic motion of this interesting double star is justly 
deemed by our author one of the great facts of modern astronomy, he has 
reinvestigated its orbit, by a careful examination of all the recorded mea- 
sures. lie was so fortunate as to observe, about the end of 183.5 and 
beginning of 1836, the eclipse as it were of the one star by the other, a 
phenomenon seen also by Capt. Smith at Bedford in January 1S36. Sir 
John lias now abandoned the large elliptical orbit which he obtained, and 
which seemed to be rendered necessary in order to include the observations 
of Bradley and Mayer. By rejecting these observations, and using only the 
angles of position taken by the position-micrometer for tlie epoch of 
1781.^*9, when it was first measured, by Sir W. Ilerschel, and that of 
1845.34, which was taken by Capt. Smith, he obfcgiued the following 
elements : — 


Excen tricity, 

Inclination to tlie jdane of projection, - - - 

Position of ascending Node, - 1 . - 

Angular distance of Perihelion from Node on 
the plane of the orbit, or true angle between 
the lines of Nodes and Apsides, - . - - 

Epoch of Perihelion passage, - - - - 

Periodic time, 


0.87952 
23° 35' 40" 
5° 33' 


313° 45' 

A. D. 1836.43 

182.12 years. 


Since this orbit was computed, Sir John Ilerschcl has received from Mr. 
Maedler of Dorpat, the following measures of the angle of position of y 
Virginis, beside which we have placed the almost contemporaneous obser- 
vations of English Observers, in order to show tlie great degree of accuracy 
which has now been attained in measuring the angle of position of two stars 
very near each other : — 4 


A. D. 1841. 355, Angles of position, 200° 6' 1841. 31 Dawes 200° .'V 

1842. 361, according to 196° 11' 1842. 34 Airy 197° 25' 

1813. 319, Maedler, 192° 9' 1843. 33 Smith 191° 36' 

1844. 356, 188° 55' 

1815. 367, 186° 57' 1845. 34 185° W 


a Centavri, R. A. 13’M2"'. N.P.D.'^122® 9'. “This superb double 
star,” says Sir J. Herschel, “ beyond all comparison the most striking object 
of the kind in the heavens, and to which the discovery of its parallax, by .. 


* Capt. Smith, in his Cycle of Celostiaf Objects, pp. 275-283, has given an odmir* 
able analysis of all the observations oft this star previous to the Southern ones of Sir 
John Herschel, with an orbit calculated from the Bedford observations, which yields 
a period of about 180 years, differing only 2" 12' from the now period of Sir J. Heraeheh 
—See this Journaly vol. vi., p* 234. 
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the late Professor IlendersoiA, has given a de^ee of Astronomical import- 
ance no less conspicuous, consists of two individuals, both of a high ruddy 
or orange colour, though that of the smaller is of a somewhat more sombre 
^cast. They constitute together a star, which, to the naked eye, is equal or 
somewhat superior to Arcturus in lustre.” The distance between the two 
stars has varied from 22".45, as observed by Sir Thomas Brisbane in 1824, 
to 16'M2, as observed by Sir J. Ilerschel in 1837.44. Sir John is of 
opinion that the distance is decreasing at the rate of a little more than 
half a second annually, which, if continued, will bring on an occultation, 
or exceedingly close appulse, about the year 1807. The plane of the orbit 
passes nearly through our syster#. Taking the co-efficient of parallax of 
a Centauri,'* says our author, (not a Centauri, as misprinted in Mr, Hen- 
derson’s paper,) “ as determined by Professor Henderson at one second, it 
will follow from what has been s^id, that the real diameter of the relative 
orbit of one star about the other, cannot be so small as that of the orbit of 
Saturn about the Sun, and exceeds, in all probability, that of the orbit of 
Uranus.” It must therefore be an object of the highest interest with 
astronomers, to obtain a succession of the most accurate measures of the 
distance* of the two stars.* 

The importance of Astrometry, or the method of obtaining an accurate 
numerical expression of the apparent magnitude of the stars, has been uni- 
versally admitted by astronomers, for it is chiefly by a comparison of these 
magnitudes at different epochs, that we can become acquainted with 
changes that have taken place upon their surface, or ascertain the periods of 
their variation. Our limits will hot permit us to describe the ingenious 
and admirable methods by which our author has endeavoured to determine 
the comparative intensities of the light of the stars \ but we shall give the 
results in the following Table, which contains the photometric determina- 
tion of the comparative intensities of the light of GD stars, a Centauri 
being taken as the standard, and made J.OOO 


Sirius 

4.052 

Canopus 

1.994 

a Centauri - 

1.000 

Arcturus 

0.726 

Rigel 

, 0.654 

Procyon 

0.520 

a Orionis 

0.484 

Lyra 

0.446 

rf’Eridani - 

0.441 

Antares 

0.404 

/3 Centauri - 

0.399 


a Crucis 

0.377 

a Aquilse 

0.350 

Spica 

0 309 

n Argus 

0.262 

Fonialhaut 

0.262 

/3 Crucis 

0.255 

y Orionis 

02.07 

e Canis 

0.198 

y Crusis 

0.195 

Scor^ii 

0.192 

a Triaiiguli 

0.179 


y Argus 

0.174 

a Gruis 

0.169 

0 Scorpii - 

0.159 

ft Argus 

0.1 58 

c Argus 

0.152 

5 Canis 

0.152 

t Orionis - 

0.146 

d Centauri - 

0.142 

£ Sagittarii - 

0.141 

a Pavouis - 

0.140 

ft Gruis 

0.138 


In concluding this notice of the Southl^n double stars, we may montion that Mr, 
Mitciiei, of the Observatory at Cincinnati in the United States, has discovered that 

This important observation was made by means of 
Mern P®’ “counted parallactically, and executed at Munich by MM. 

Suliaires, note 64 p^48 nearly twelve inches English,— Stkuve, Mtudes 
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ft Canis 

0.1^4 

^ Argus 

0.132 

\ Argus 

0.131 

Z Orionis - 

0.123 

ft Ceti 

0.122 

K Orionis - 

0.120 

a Sagittnrii - 

0-116 

y Centauri - 

0.107 

£ Centauri - 

9.105 

^ Orionis - 

0.104 

f Scorpii 

0.103 

1 Argus 

0.103 


a Lupi - 0.1 02 

a Phoenicis - 0.101 

Z Airgus - 0.101 

a Leporis - 0,100 

^ Scorpii - 0 008 

ri Canis - 0.093 

y Aquilflc - 0.092 

c Capricorni 0.088 
jLL Avgus - 0.087 

Z Centauri - 0.085 

a Muscee - 0.081 

ic Argus - 0.075 


y Cervi 

0.074 

TT Argus 

0.074 

ft Cervi 

0.073 

1 Orionis 

0.073 

y Virgin! s 

0.070 

y Trianguli - 

0.067 

ft Trianguli - 

0.004 

c Crucis 

0.062 

2 Cervi 

0.060 

0 2 Canis 

O.O.'iO 

a Circini 

0.0.52 

V Argus 

0.015 


In comparing the photometric results with the conventional scale of 
naked eye magnitudes, Sir John Herschel has found, that if these conven- 
tional values be increased by the constant fraction 0.4142 (or y^2 — 1), ihe 
new scale of magnitudes so arising will represent the distances of the 
respective stars, to which they are ascribed, from our gystem, on the suppo- 
sition of an intrinsic equality in the light of the stars themselves ; that is, 
so that differences of brightness shall be merely apparent, and supposed to 
arise solely from differences of distance. Werc5|i<ihis scale substituted for 
the jiresont arbitrary one, “ a Centanri,^’ says our author, “ wo\ild he our 
normal star of the magnitude, ft Crucis of the second, k Orionis of the 
thh'd, V Ilydroc of tlic fourth, and S Volantis of the ffth ; and these are 
the magnitudes which actually stand awnexed to those stars in our cata- 
logues respectively. The effect of such a change, would he to place the 
nomenclature of magnitudes on a natural, or at all events, on a photome- 
tric basis, easily remembered, — the relation between the Magnitude and the 
Light of any star being given by the simple eejuation, M‘L~ I, a Centauri 
being taken as the unit both of light and magnitude.*’ 

' In our author’s Fourth chapter. On the distribution of stars, and on the 
constitution of the Galaxy in the Southern Hemisphere, he treats — ftrsl, 
of the statistical distribution of stars ; secondly, of the general af){)earanc(‘, 
and telescopic constitution of the Milky Way ;* and, thirdly, on some 
indications of very remote telcscojnc branches of the Milky Way, or of an 
independent sidereal system or systems hearing a resemblance to such 
branches. The indications referred to under the tbirdibf these heads, are 
deduced from a phenomenon of a very interesting kind, wliich Sir J, 
Jlcrschcl seems to have been the first to notice. It “ consist|in an cxcecfl- 
ingly delicate and uniform dotting or stippling of the field of view by points 
of light too small to admit of any one being steadily and hxedly viewed, 
and too nmnerous for counting, were it possible so to view themf’ Our 
author was always satisfied of the reality of this phenomenon at the 
moment of observation, though the conviction was not permanent, the idea 
of an illusion arising from physiological causes having subsequently arisen. 


* Our author has reprosonted in his thirteenth plate the course and aspeet of 
Southern lili Iky Way, from Antinous to Monoceres, delineated with th« naked eye 
by faint lamp-light iii the open air. 
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Sir John has, however, given the right ascension andcnortli polar distance 
of 37 points of the heavens where this whiteness^ or “ stippling of the 
ground of the sky'' wais seen or suspected. In like manner, he has given 
the places of the points where the ground of the sky is perfectly dark or 
black, and certainly devoid of any such stippling or nebulous pheno- 
menon/’ 

On the 25th of October 1837, Sir John was fortunate enougli to obtain 
a view of the anxiously expected comet of Dr. Halley, and in his fifth 
chapter, occupying 21 pages, and constituting, in our opinion, one of the 
most interesting portions of his work, he has given his observations on this 
singular member of the solar system, illustrating them with thirteen 
beautiful drawings of it, and adding some curious speculations on its 
physical condition, and on that of comets in general. On the 29th 
October, its appearance was most singular, and such as lie had never 
observed in any previous comet. Its nucleus small, bright, and highly 
condensed, was shielded or capped on the side next the sun by a vivid but 
narrow crescent of nebulous liglit, the front of which presented an outline 
nearly circular, with an amplitude of about from horn to horn. Witliin 
this was situated thd' nucleus, but at a distance behind the front or vertex 
of the crescent, considerably less than its versed sine.'^ On the 1st of 
November, it had the coi^||on appearance of a comet, with its nucleus and 
slightly diverging tail ; br^n the 26th of January, after its return from the 
sun, it had assumed a most surprising and totally new appearance. Its 
head was sharply terminated, like a ground glass-lamp shade ; and within 
this head was seen “ a vividly luminous nucleus,” like “ a miniature comet, 
having a nucleus head and tail of its own, perfectly distinct, and consider- 
ably exceeding in intensity of light the nebulous htad.” As the comet 
rose higher, a minute bright point, never greater than 4", and like n small 
star; was distinctly perceived, and this point Sir John calls the nucleus. 
On the 25th January, the following measures were taken : — 

Diameter of the comet’s head in R. Ascension, - 229" .4 13'^ 38^' 

Distance of the nucleus from the vertex, - - - 118", .3 

Diameter of the head in Declination, - - - - 237" .3 14** 15’" 

Upon repeating these observations in the “ strong morning twilight,” 
thercsultswere— 

Diameter of thejihead in R. Ascension, - - - 196" .7 16'* 25'" 

Diameter of the head in Declination, - - - - 252" 16** 29"* 

The deficiency in this second measure of the head obviously arose from 
tliQ effect of twilight ; but we can only account for the increase in declina- 
tion by concluding “ that the change was realy and that the comet tva& ac- 
tualhj increasing in dimensions with such rapidity that it might almost he 
said to he seen to grow !" M. VaJz had pointed out the increase in the 
dimensions of comets as they receded from the sun, but an increase in the 
ratio of 5^ to 6, and in so short an interval, must be regarded as a different 
phenomenon. On the 26th, the nucleus appeared as a star of the 10th mag- 


doubt Mr, Cooper's * Fan 7 and M. Arago’s ‘ Sector,* The tail was 
iMjj ated by the twilight, and subsequently appeared. 
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iiitude, furred and ii^)ulous ; and the dimensions of the comet had greatly 
increased, <lie diameter in right ascension being 309", and in decliiiation 
329", so that the total bulk of the comet, exclusive of the coma, had 
greatly more than doubled in 2-1 hours. On the 28th January, upon 
looking tlirough the 20 feet reflector. Sir John exclaims — “ Most asto- 
nishing! The coma is all but gone, but there are long irregular nebulous 
tails in various directions/’ “ The nucleus is now no longer a dim misty 
speck, but a sharp brilliant point. I cannot, however, raise a well-defined 
disc on it.” “ It is like a planetary nebula, a little hazy at the edges, 
2" or 2i" in diameter.” I now see a sharp, all but planetary disc, 
diameter fully 1^", (juite distinct from the haze about it. It is likc ono of 
Jupiter’s satellites in a thick fog of hazy light.” “ I can hardly doubt,” 
Sir John adds, “ that the comet was fairly evaporated in perihelio by the 
sun’s heat, and resolved into transparent vapour, and is now in ()roees 3 of 
rapid condensation and re-precipitation on the nucleus.” The comet re- 
sumed its former size on the 29th, and afterwards gradually disappeared 
as it receded from telic sun. Sir John notices the following |i*)ints as espe- 
cially remarkable : — 

1st. Tiie astonishingly rapid dilatation of its visible thmensions. 

2d. The preservation of the same geometrical form of the dilated and 
dilating envelope. 

3d. The rapid disappearance of the coma ; 

dth. The increase in the density and relative brightness of the nucleus. 

Our limits will not permit us to discuss the speculative views which these 
phenomena have suggested to our author. He rejects the liypothosis of 
Valz, that the volume of the comet is directly proportional to its distance 
from the sun. He maintains that the laws of gravitation are insuflicient to 
account for such a form of ecjuilibrium as that of the comet, which was 
paraboloidal, and that such a form, as one of equilibrium, is ineoiiceivAblc 
without the admission of repulsive as well as of attractive forces. Hut 
if we admit,” he adds, ” the matter of the tail to be at once rcj)elled tVorn 
the suii and attracted by the nucleus, it no longer presents any difliciiliy.” 
In order to obtain the reimlsive power, Sir John hazards a theory which 
supposes the sun to be permanently charged with clectricilv. Tiie cometic 
matters vaporised by the sun’s heat, in perihelio, the two electricities sepa- 
rated by vaporisation, the nucleus becoming negative and the tail positive, 
and the electricity of the sun directing the tail, in the same manner as r 
positively electrifled body would an elongated non-conducting body, having 
one end ])ositively, and the other negatively excited. The s(‘parati(m of 
Bielns’ comet into two, travelling side by side, like the Siamese twitja, 
presents a new difliculty, which it would not be easy to explain. Hut here 
we are beyond our depth ; and rather than admit Electricity as av ngeut 
residing in every sun, and acting upon every system, we remain content 
with the humbler supposition, that the rays of the sun may, in the exercise 
of their chemical and physical influences, find some ingredients in tftib 
of comets, upon whicli, by their joint action, they may generate 
capable of producing the phenomena which we have been considering. If 
wc once admit Magnetism and Electricity as agents in our Sidereal systems^, 
the Mesmerists and Phrenologists will form an alliance with the Astrologer 
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and again desecrate with their sorceries those hallov^ed regions on whicli 
the wizard and the conjuror have long ceased to tread.* ' 

Tiie elements and perturbations of the sixth satellite of Saturn having 
been elaborately investigated by Bessel, and very little being known res- 
pecting the rest, Sir John Herschel availed himself of his advantageous 
position at the Cape, to make a series of observations on these interesting 
bodies. Our readers are. no doubt aware that after the fourth satellite ha(i 
been discovered by Huygens in IhnJ, Cassini discovered the fifth in IG7J, 
and the first, second, and third, in 1684. Sir W. Herschel discovered, in 
1780, the sixth and seventh nearer the planet than the rest, the seventh 
being the nearest. As this nomenclature was very unsatisfactory, many 
astronomers named them by giving numbers corresponding to their dis- 
tances from tlie planet ; and Sir John Herschel lins proposed to distin- 
guish them by a series of heathen names, as in the following Table : — 


Order from the 
Planet. 

Old 

Order. 

Discoverers. 

Sir J . Herschel’ 
Names. 

I. 

T 

W. Herschel, 1780 


II. 

6 

W. Herschel, 1780 

Enceladus. 

III. 

1 

lUjk D. Cassini, 1684 

Tethys. 

IV. 

9 

^Ir D. Cassini, 1684 

Diouc. 

V. 

3 

H. Cassini, 1684 

Rhea. 

VI. 

4 

C. Huygens, Uir);") 

Titan . 

VII. 

5 

D. Cassmi, 1671 

lapetus. 


Although it would be difficult to banish from our Solar System the names 
of the heathen gods by which the primary planets are distinguished, yet 
we niu.st enter our protest against the admission of a brood of demigods. 
The nomenclature in the first column of the preceding Table is doubtless 
the proper one, and the adoption of it can be attended with no more iu- 
eoiivenience than we are accustomed to in analogous matters. If the houses 
of a street are Wmbered before it is completed, the numbers must be 
changed whenever a new house is placed on a vacant area. If it is proper 
or necessary to give names to the secondary planets, our inythological 
knowledge must be more extensively put in requisition, for we cannot allow 
the planet Saturn to have a monopoly of the gods. We must find names 
for the four satellites of Jupiter^ and Vranus ; and Neptune will make a 
siniilar and a heavy demand upon Lempriere. 


* Our astronomical readers will be gratified to learn that M. Loverrier has found 
that the periodical comets of 1770 and 1844 are two dllferont, bodies ; that two of the 
comets of Faye, Vico, and Lexell, passed close to Jupiter ; and that all these comets, 
now peijiuaneiitly attached to our system, have come into it and been detained by the 
actiorii'of Jupiter and other bodies. M. Ijeverricr proves that the comets of Fayo 
and Lexell have been in our system for at least a century, and have come a dozen of 
times near the earth without being observed. The comet of 1 844 he proves to be the 
same as that of 1678, which has travelled into our system from the depths of infinite 
space, and been fixed am^ng us centuries ago. It will revisit us in 1849. 
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Sir Jolin II erscJbeW concludes his work witli a Seventh chapter, coutaiu- 
ing Observations on the Solar Spots^ and conjectures respecting their 
cause. The figures of the spots, of which he has given us thirteen in a very 
interesting plate, were delineated from magnified images formed on a screen 
by means of a 7 feet achromatic refractor. One of tlieso spots, seen on the 
29th March 1837, occupied an area of nearly Jive square minutes, equal to 
3.780,000,000 square miles. “The black centre of the spot of May 25, 
1837, (not the tenth part of the preceding one,) would have allowed the 
globe of our earth to drop through it, leaving a thousand miles clear of 
contact on all sides of that tremendous gulf.” For such an amount of 
disturbance on the sun’s atmosphere, wdiat re^ison can be assigned I Sir 
John Ilerschel justly observes, that the heating power of the s\m is the 
cause of the groat disturbances in our own atmosphere ; hut ns there is no 
such soufce of heat to act upon the sun, we must seek for the cause within 
the sun itself. Now, the spots are clearly conneeted with the sun’s rota- 
tion ; and it has been long known, that they do not nj)penr in the sun’s 
polar regions, but are confined to two zones, extending, acctrrding to our 
antlior, to about 35 degrees of N. And S. latitude, ^id separalcd by an 
equatorial belt, on wliich spots are \cry seldom found. IJcnce be considers 
the phenomenon of the spots as due to circulatory movements, to atid from 
the sun’s poles in (be fluids which cover its surflite, modilic'd by its rotation 
about its axis ; and he tries to find a probable cause for these movc- 
nients. Having observed a striking deficiency of light in the borders of 
the sun’s visible disc, cxtjpndingto some distance within it, lie justly infers 
from this deficiency the existence of an atmosphere ; and lie adduces “ the 
extraordinary jihcnomenon of the rose-coloured solar clouds w'illiessscd 
during the total eclipse of J‘uly 8th, 1842, '<'*** as definitively 
settling this question in the affirmative.” Assuming, then, the extent iSf 
such an atmosphere “ to be considerable — not merely in absolute measure — 
but as an aliquot part of the slot's rat/iusj* its form, in virtue of tlic laws 
of fluid equilibrium, must be oblatelj'^ sjffieroidal, and consequently its 
equatorial thickness greater than its polar thickness. Hence, the escapi^ 
of heat must be greater from the polar than from the equatorial zone, anil 
the latter must possess a higher temperature. In this r(‘s[>ect, tho sun 
resembles our own earth ; and on this supposition our author thus reasons 
respecting the causes of the spots : — 

“The spots in this view of the subject would come to be assimilated to those 
regions on the earth’s surface in which, for the moment, hurricanes and torna‘» 
does prevail — the upper stratum being temporarily carried downwards, displace 
ing by its impetus the two strata of luminous matter beiieatli, (which mayjia 
conceived as forming an habitually tranquil limit between the opposite 
and under currents,) the upper, of course, to a gi-cater extent tlnni tliejowerw-- 
thus wholly or partially denuding the opaque surface of the sun below. Sucll 
processes cannot be unaccompanied with vorticose motion.^, which, left (o iheiti<» 
fielvcs, die away by degrees, and dissipate; with this peculiarity, Unit thiir lower 
portions come to rest more speedily than their upper, by reason of tlie jireater 
resistance below, as w^ell as the remoteness from the point of action, which ik# 
in a higher region, so that their centre (as seen in our water-anouts, which At© 
nothing but small tornadoes) appears to retreat upwards. Now, thi« agre©* 
perfectly with what is observed during the obliteration of the solar spots, trliieli 
appear as if filled in by tlie collapse of their sides, the penumbra closing in upon 
the spot, and disappearing after it.” 
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We have been much disappointed at finding, thsit John Ilerschcl 
eitlier has not observed, or has not described the extraordinary structure of 
tlic fvlly luminous disc of the sun, as we and others have repeatedly seen it 
through Sir James South’s great Achromatic ; — a structure which should 
have been more distinctly seen at the Cape than in our climate. This struc- 
ture of which, if we recollect rightly, we have seen a beautiful drawing n:uuh3 
by Mr. Gwilt, resembles compressed curd, or white Almond soap, or a 
mass of asbestos fibres lying in a quaqunversus direction, and compressed 
into a solid mass. There can be no illusion in this phenomenon ; — It is 
seen by every person with good vision, and on evgry part of the sun’s 
luminous surface or envelope ; and we think affords an occular demonstra- 
tion that that surface or envelope is not a jiame^ but a soft solid, or thick 
fluid maintained in an incandescent state by subjacent heat, and capable 
of being disturbed by differences of temperature, and broken up we sec 
it when the sun is covered with spots or openings in the luminous matter. 

Such is a brief and very imperfect analysis of a work which exhibits in 
a high degree4he patience and the genius of its author — a work which had 
he done nothing else would have givej^ immortality to his name. Whether 
we view it as an independent production, or as tht completion of the labours 
of his distinguished parent, it is a work truly national, to which, liowever, 
the nation has contributed nothing. To the liberality and devotion to 
science of one individual we owe the valuable results which it records, and to 
the munificence of another its publication in a separate form, and its gratui- 
tous presentation to the Universities, the Societies,, and the principal ]>hilos()- 
phers in Europe and America. Wealth may well be coveted when we find 
it thus^r judiciously employed, when in the possession of genius; and thus 
liberally expended, when belonging to rank and station. It is then that 
‘‘ the fruit of wisdom is better than gold, and her revenue than choice 
silver,” and that they “ who love wisdom shall inherit substance, and have 
their treasures filled.” 

( To be continued.) 


Foifiljicaiion of Paris, 

[Continued from our last No. in whicli see Plan.] 

Under the Empire, the French continental frontier was bounded by the 
Rhine and the Alps ; the right resting on the Mediteranean, the left on the 
German ocean, its front covered by the states of the Confederation of the 
Rhine. But the peace of 1815 gave a new determination to this frontier, 
converting^ some of its most salient points into advanced bases of operation for 
an enenjy in case of war. Thus the allied powers dispossessed her of ChinaV, 
Marienburg, and Fhilippeville, which brought iheir advanced posts within 
seven marches of Paris. They deprived her also of Sarrelouis, Landau, and 
Ilunnengen, which left Alsace and Lorraine completely uncovered. The pos- 
session of Porentrury, established them beyond tlie Jura, while in the Alps 
they remained masters not only of all the gveat military roads, but likewise of 
several vallies which descend towards France. In the north from the line of 
Belgian fortresses, they threatened Champagne and Paris, * From the lower 
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Rhine and the Moselle, from tlieir grand depots at Coblenlz, Mayence, Luxem* 
and Landau, they enveloped Alsace and Lorraine. From 
the bwiss frontier they could move on Champagne or Lyons ; and from Italy, 
and the fortresses of the Alps, invade Burgundy or Provence, Thus open on 
so many sides to hostile aggression, the French Government viith admirable 
foresight, and consummate sagacity, have, since the year 1830, been unremit*^ 
ling in their exertions to endow France with a well-combined and powerful 
system of national defence, that shall render impossible the recurrence of the 
disasters of 1814. 

When we are onco^acquainted with the general outline and form i>f a parti- 
cular territoiy and have carefully examined the frontier coiifigiiration of the 
neighbouring countries from which hostilities are to he apprehended, it requires 
no great effort of strategical combination to determine either the direction of 
the war, or the defensive dispositions which will probably be made to arrest 
its progress. 

A perfect and comprehensive system of national defence requi^s upon each 
frontier a line of fortresses in ratio to their extent and physical configuration ; 
upon each great line of invasion one Ur two fortified intermediate positions, 
such as large entrenched camps in which an army can maintain itself for any 
lengtli of lime, connected with the frontier fortresses and the interior by a chain 
of posts and positions, to cover and facilitate the movements of the defensive 
army ; and in the centre of the kingdom, a great place of arms, under cover 
of which, in case of disaster, a last struggle for national independence might 
be made. The rules of art at the present day require two different descrip- 
tions of fortified places ; viz. fortresses of depot and fortresses of maimuivre. 
The former should be strong and few in number, capable of containing 
riel for the supply of a large army, artillery, equipages, ^serves of .small arms, 
ill fact ordnance stores of every nature and kind. They ought, moreover, to 
contain numerous atelie?\s, an arsenal of construction, and at all times the 
materiel of a large hospital, and extensive magazine of provisions. The regi- 
ments ordered to assemble in these places ought to leave them wcdl armed, 
organised, and ready for the immediate operations of the field. At a later 
period in these fortresses the reinforcements of army are organised, anti, if 
the commencement of a campaign .should prove disastrous, or should the army 
be so inferior to the enemy, tliat from the first it has been compelled to act on 
the defensive, it will double its force by resting on one of these places, which 
ought to be situated on a navigable river, the better to obtain supplies and 
facilitate mantcuvres of the army. The next are fortresses of inanauvre, which 
serve to facilitate the movements of an army, and to fettei; or defeat altngethy 
those of an enemy. They ought exclusively to be situated iu mountains, the 
vallies of which they block up, or a cheval on rivers running perpend iciilar lo 
the frontiers. In this case should the enemy prepare to effect a passage, 
must create all the means of execution, as the permanent bridges over it are 
not in Ins possession, wdiile the army which is acting on the ^fensive, manoJU- 
vres in perfect security on either bank, and can bring its whole force to bear on 
a part of the enemy when they a«e divided ; and should it succeed iu defeat* 
ing that part which has not yet effected the passage of the river, the other iwill 
be exposed to all the disa.slrous consequences which follow the loss of au 
army's line of communicatioiu 
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But above all, the capital itself must be secured agatfnst a coup de main ; 
for if tile heart of a state be uncovered it is useless to fortify the extremities. 
In fact, under the centralized system of modern governments, the nfilitary 
power of a nation is in ratio to the invulnerability of its capital. It was the 
comliinaUDn of these military and political considerations which presided over 
the fortifications of Paris. So long as the capital was uncovered, the enemy, 
breaking through the frontier fortresses pushed on from bivouac to bivouac, to 
the Seine. Now an invading army must be sufficiently strong, not only to gain 
two or three battles, but to undertake the siege of several frontier fortresses, 
previous to an advance on the capital. But it is not onu particular system of 
fortification, territorial configuration, or the constitution of an army, that a sys- 
tem of national defence must be based ; but on a combination of them all ; 
for of all dramas, war is one in which the unities should be the most rigoioiisly 
observed. 

France has six frontier faces to cover : the first extending from Dunkirk to 
the Scheldt ijthe second, from that river to Buie ; the third from Btile to 
Besanfon ; the fourth, from the last named point to Nice ; the fifth 
forms the line to tho^Pyrenees ; and tUfe sixth, the maritime line of the ocean. 
For the protection of these six fronts, the following defensive dispositions are 
in a forward state of completion. First, from the Channel to the Moselle ; 
at Valenciennes and Bouchain, works have been constructed to defend the 
entrance of the Scheldt, and secure the inundations of tliat river ; at Mau- 
henge, a central point of manoeuvre ; at Avesnes, which, on the left, observes 
Chinay ; at Sedan and Verdun, situated d chevul on the Meuse, the pivots 
of manoeuvre of an army charged with the defence of the Ardennes ; 
lastly, at Longay, to oppose an enemy debouching from Luxemburg ; and at 
Vouziers, which is tc^^be fortified as tim grand ddpot of the army destined to 
arrest the march of an enemy on the plains of Champagne. 

From the Moselle to the Rhine, the passes of the Vosges near Bilsch and 
Phalsburg are to be fortified, and a new place constructed at Haguenan, to 
supply the protection which Lower Alsace formerly derived from Landau. 
The Rhenish frontier also requires that the debouches of the Vosges tovvards 
Thann should be covered, and the entrenched camp at Belfort finished. The 
position at Belfort admirably fulfils all the strategic conditions of an intrenched 
camp, and would exercise a commanding action on the operations of an enemy 
advancing upon Alsace, Lorraine, and Franche Corntd. 

The frontier of the Jura requires numerous defensive dispositions, the execu* 
lion of which are also in progress. They consist in the construction of a fortress 
towards Les Rousses, the point of junction of ten differ|^ut great roads leading 
from Geneva ; and of a second upon the heights des Bancs at Parre Chdtel, 
in order to cover the passage of the Rhone. In this direction, also, tliey are 
completing the exterior works of the Fort de Joux and of Besan^on, and orga’* 
nising in their rear a point of junction with Alsace ; and on the western side 
of the Vosges, place de dipot and concentration at Langres to connect 
Lyons with Pans. 

Towards the Alps the fortifications of Lyons being completed, will be the 
great object of an enemy advancing from Switzerland, Piedmont, and Upper 
Italy. Iinpoitant works are in progress of execution at Grenoblei Besan^^on, 
Mont Dauphin^ as well as at Antibes and Toulon. ^ 
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On the frontier of tfie Pyrenees, some further dispositions are required at 
Perpignan ; in the vallies of the Arriege, Arreau, Aspe ; and at 8t. Jean 
Pied de Port, Oleron, Bayonne and Toulouse. 

Upon the line of the ocean, the points which require the most urgent works 
are Fort Medoc, the Point de Graves, the Hocks of Boyard, Quibeion, Brest, 
Cherbourg and Havre. 

Lastly, for tlie defence of the interior of the country, the works at La F(?ze, 
Laon, Soissons, Vitry and Chalons sur Marne, must be completed. 

II in 1S14, at Soissons, Langres, Belfort, and at the junction of the Seine 
and Marne, there had existed fortified positions, the allies would not have 
occupied Paris. 

But, after fortifying each frontier, securing the capital, and completing the 
defensive dispositions of the interior, it was indispensable, by taking advantage 
of the natural features of the country, the rivers, vallies, mountains, woods and 
forests, to establish between the different frontiers themselves a well combined 
ensemble ; and by the direction of military roads, the forinatlm^C magazines, 
strong fortified positions, tetes du pont, &c., to connect them, in order to enable 
the armies charged with the defence of each frontier, tfi concentrate, rapidly 
and move en masse on the flanks and rear of the enemy. The completion of 
the great lines of railway, to which the French government liave taken care to 
give a strategic direction will greatly facilitate this operation. 

To resume : France possesses in the north three great lines of defence : — 

1. The frontier fortresses. 

2. Tlic Seine and Paris. 

3. The great natural entrenchment in the rear of Paris and Lyons, extend- 
ing from the mountains of Avergne to the mouth of the Loire, prepared to 
receive or to put in action the last resources of France. 

On the east, three lines : — 

1. The Rhino, the Jura and the Alps. 

2. Tlie Vosges, the Saone and the Rhine. 

3. The long chain of mountains, a rampart of 100 leagues, extending 
almost from the Ardennes to the Mediterranean, of which the Meuse, the 
Saone and the Rhine form the ditch. 

Lastly, on the south, the line of the Pyrenees ; and on the west the inara- 
tlme line of the ocean. 

The first period of defence, would, therefore, embrace the frontier fortresses, 
supported by the great fortified positions, on the flanks of the lines of invasion. 

The second, the defence of these positions supported by Paris and Lyons. 

The #ird, Paris and Lyons supported by the interior. , 

Aiid, lastly, of the interior itself supported by a lev6e en masse of the whole 
population — the concentration of the last resources of the country* * 

For imparting to this defence all the energies of which it is susceptible, 
France possesses an army of 450,000 men, combining in the highest degree 
all the essentials of a powerfully constituted force, whether we consider ita 
organisation, discipline, interior economy and morale^ the tactical instruction of 
the soldier, or the science of the officer. In the event of a war, this force 
might be doubled by simply recalling to the ranks the men whose 6 years’ 
period of service has expired, whom the conscription law subjects to a prolong- 
ation of 6 years’ further service : 50,000 men of this category are annually 
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discharged from the service. Thus the operation of**the law in question 
diffuses through the entire population, the elements of military organisation and 
instruction, and endows France with the first essential of a good military 
system, viz., a powerfully organised national reserve. 

To this regular force must be added the corps of veterans and invalids, 
1,000,000 of well organised National Guards, and the Arrieie-bari of a 
whole population trained to arms, — a force which if fitted for the active opera- 
tions of the field, hacked by a small nucleus of the regular a^’iny, would suffice 
for the defence of the capital, the central and frontier fortresses and enable 
France if true to herself to sport with the efforts of coalesced Europe. 

The fortifications of Paris, the pivot of the whole system of the national 
defence, was a profound conception, and warranted by the experience of the 
past. 

If, in 1805J Vienna had been fortified, the capture of Ulm would not have 
decided the war. If in 1806, Berlin bad been fortiHed, the Prussian army 
defeated at Jacra might have rallied, and waited for the arrival of the Russians. 
If again in 1818, Paris had been capable of holding out for a few days only, 
what an influence it would have exercised on the events of the world ! 

But not on the government of France alone have these coiiKsiderations, 
inculcated by the soundest principles of military science, pievailed. A single 
glance at the military map of Europe will shew, by the defensive dispositions 
which have been made in Belgium, Holland, Prussia, the states of the German 
Confederation, Austria and Russia, how deeply they influence the state policy 
of all the great powers of the Continent. 

Great Britain alone, confiding in her insular position, and her lnthi?rto 
invincible navy, has neglected to make any disj)osition for the defence of the 
interior of the country. But t)ie history of the two great maritime states 
of antiquity — Athens and Carthage, have demonstrated that fleets alone are 
not always sufficient to repel invasion ; and in our own times the opinions of 
St. Vincent and Nelson have gone far to confirm this truth. 

Should, therefore, our maritime frontier be once forced, and the war have 
to be waged on our own soil, the national existence of the British Empire, niray, 
like that of Carthage of old, be risked on the single cast of a die. — Fraser^ 
December. 


On Setting out Viaducts on a Curve. 

[See Plate.] 

Last month we presented our readers with some instruction#by Mr. 
Ilaskoll on the methods of setting out works on the skew, we have now the 
pleasure of annexing thereto, some valuable suggestions by the same gentle- 
man on the subject of viaducts. 

In setting out a viaduct on a curve, the first points to be obtained on 
the ground and on the centre line, will be the centres of the arches ; and 
the distances of these from each other will depend on the dimensions of the 
span and the thickness of the piers, and each of them must he set out on a 
curve of a given radius, which should be done by chords or by tangents. 
By dividing the distance in inches by tlie number of chains in the radius, 
we shall get the offset to the chord, as nearly as it can be set out, and half 
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this offset oiJy will te used when settina; out by tangents. In Figs, 1 ftnd 
2, we have a viaduct on a curve of 40 chains radius, the distance firom 
centre to centre being 30 feet for the span, and 4', 6" for the thickness of 
each pier; 30' + 4',(i" = 34T)" will therefore be the distance from centra 
to centre, either of the arches, or of the piers, or 414", and 414 -f- 40 
10" .3, insetting out by chords, or 5.1 insetting out by tangents; let 
A, 11, C, 1), E, be these centres of arches on the curve A E. In Fig. 1 in 
the ])late, it will be seen that the arches are all scpiare, that is, that tha 
span of the face nearest to the certre of the curve is inpial to the span 
of the outer face, each being of 30 feet; were it otherwise, we should 
have a colloidal arch, and this of course will greatly increase tlic inequality 
of the piers at each end. Now, in these cases, the difference between the arc 
and the chord is so sipall, that it may be disregarded, and wx’ may assume 
the length of the chord for that of the arc, in calculating the difference be- 
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tween the lengths of A B, a b, of V ; let A O, B d be the radii of 40 
chains, or 2(i 10 feet, « O, O, radii 2610 — 15 =: 2025 feet, and d O, V O 
radii of 2040 + 15 = 2055 feet, that is, assuming the transverse axis of 
our arch as 30 feet ; we have 

A O or B O : A B : : « O or 5 O : 5, that is, 

2040 : 30 : : 2025 : 29.S2, or 29' 10" nearly, 
and 30' — 29M0" = 2" ; 


that is that 2" is the quantity which we shall have to deduct from the 
thickness of the piers on the inner side of the curve in order to injike a h 
= A B, that is 30 feet, half the difference, or 1' being deducted from each 
side. By the same reasoning we have 

A O : A B : : O : h\ that is, 

2040 : 30 :: 2655 : 30.17, or 30', 

we have therefore 2" again for the diff*erencc, half of which is to be added 
to each side on the p*ier at the end on the outer curve. 

Moreover, we have 


2640 : 4.50 26.25 : 4.47 ; 

and as 

2640 : 4.50 :: 26.55 : 4.53 nearly, 

therefore at the end nearest the centre the thickness of the pier will be 
4.47— .18 = 4.29, 

on the centre line 4.50 as given, and at the end of the pier, on the outer 
curve, or the farthest from the centre of the circle, we shall have 


4.53 +.17 = 4.70. 

The above calculations have only been gone into to show lyhat the dimen- 
sions of the piers will be, as also to explain more fully the principles on 
which such a work as a viaduct on a curve is set out. With regard to the 
practice, having found the centres A, B, C, D, E, Fig."" 1, set out lines 
perfectly at right angles to the common chord, shown at A, as at « A 
d B b', «" C V a"' 1) 5"', &c., producing them sufficiently out of the works 
that the stumps, securely driven in, may be easily found again ; and let it 
be^remembered, that if these centre lines of arches are lost by the stumps 
being pulled up, the work will require fresh setting out, when flu? ground 
may not be in a very convenient state for doing so. Having now found 
the centre lines of the arches, measure off from A towards «, and towards 
5, half the width of the viaduct, say 15 feet, as at F and G ; also from A 
set out on the centre line, half the span as at 1 and 2, and from 1 and -2 
on each side of the centre line, and at right angles to the common chord, 
set out again half the width of the viaduct, 15 feet, as at H, K, L, M, when 
U P and F L will each measure half the apan, as will also K G and M G, 
If the dimensions have been correctly set out. Now from centre B proceed 
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in the same manner, tas first on a* B h\ on which set out N and O ; then 
frohfi B on the centre line, say off 1 5 feet, at B 3 and B 4, next 3 P and 3 
Q, also 4 R and 4 S ; checlffi^ as before, when P N, R N, Q O, S O, will 
each measure half the span. And now measure the two ends of the piers, 
when L P should measure 4.70, and M Q 4.47 ; treat the arches C, 1), E, 
&c., in the same manner, when the position and dimensions of all the piers 
and abutments will be set out, and consequently the uniform sj)au of the 
arches ; in setting out in deep water, staging, and if necessary boats or,* 
rafts are provided. With regard to batter, this is generally n matter of 
levels, when the batter reaches to the foot of the piers ; in Fig 2, the sides 
of tlie piers are plumb for a certain depth from the surface j but suppose 
the batter to be ^ in. per foot, at depth 47.2r>, we shall have for batter 
47.25 — UV.OO for rise of arch, and springer — 37.25 -j- 4 s: J)|", near 
enough for practice for batter on each side; and at .59. 15, we shall have a 
similar calculation, due attention being given in every case to take the 
gradient into calculation, and to operate only on the dej)th hr/ow the 
springer. Having carefully taken the levels over the site of tkr pier^ check- 
hig on all B M s, the heights to formation are easily obtaiped, from which 
deducting surface heights from datum, %nd from the remainder the rise of 
the arch and de])th of springer, carefully including the depth of the level 
of springer, as at (Fig. 3) in the plate, we obtain the height of the pier. 
Care is required in doing this as it is the only means of obtaining a true 
and uniform batter, and avoiding a distorted line, which always shows 
itself strongly in tlie arises of the piers. 

In the curves which we usually set out in railway works the versed sine 
bears' but a small proportion to the length of chord ; but for reservoirs and 
other engineering works, we may have to set out curves where the versed 
sine may bear a much greater proportion to the cliord, as in Fig. 4, where 
let A B be the chord, and V S the versed sine ; set out A C from A, and 
B D f rom B, each equal to V S, and at right angles to the chord A B ; also 
from A, set out A E, at right angles to A S ; and from 15, B P, at right 
angles to B S ; through C, S, 1), set out E F at right angles to S V ; 
divide A B into any number of equal parts, as at 1, 2, 3, 4, ^cc., and picket 
them ; divide E F into an equal number of equal parts, as at 1', 2\ 3', 4\ 
&c., arid plaiit rods at each ; and now divide A G, and B 1), c^ch into au 
equal number of equal parts, as at G, H, I, K, &c., G'. ir, r, K:, &c., and 
stump these also. Now standing at 1, bone out 11', and an assistant 
standing at G, let him bone out G S ; intersection a will be a point on tUo 
curve ; repeat the same at 2, and at II, when 0 will he a second point on the 
curve ; again at 3, and at I, and c will be a third point, until we have 
d, c,/; g, h, k, I, m, n, o, p. Of course A B may be divided into any 
number of feet, from V t<f B, and V A, This method only appli'iS wliere 
A B and V S are accessible lines,*%ut where this is the case, au^ where a 
considerable number of points on the cun^e are required, and A B only 2(H) 
or 300 yards, it is an expeditious and accurate way of getting the curve. 

In setting out culverts in sidelong ground, attention must be given to 
the length required for the arch ; in general it will be sufficient to set out 
the foot of the slope with accuracy, and multiplying the total height of til# 
culvert by the ratio of slope, set back the result for the end of the arch. 
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In setting out the bevels of springers to segmental arches, tire following 
proportions are to be observed ; in Fig. 5, 



O R : O S : : R T : R V ; 

that is 

As the radius is to half the span, so is the depth of arch stone to R V ; 
and that is, 0 S : R S 1 1 R V i T r. 
that is ' 

As half the span, is to the radius minus the rise of tire arch, so is R V, 
to T V, the rise of the bevel. 

For the extrados tliickness of arch-stone, 

OR:'Ra::OT: Ti: 

that is 

. As the r^idius for the intrados, is to the thickness of arch stones at the 
intrados, so is the same radius plus R T or the depth of the arch-stone to 
T B. , # 

To set out the slope of a wing wall u#der the coping, on the masonry, 
has been as yet omitted ; to do which may use the following simple 
nieans ; — in Figure 6, let A be the point in the pilaster and abutment 
where the top of the wing wall runs in, and let B be the top of the newet ; 
strain a line between A and B, and fasten it down at those points ; set out 
C square with A and B on the top of the embankment, and make C level 
with A the top of the pilaster ; by stretching a line from C to any pouit on 
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The Great Comet o/\264 and 1556. 

• ' 

tlie line A B, we get the required level of tlie wing wall under the oopiug, 
wherever the second line touehes the top of the masonry, each of the lines 
being in the inclined plane ABC. 


Arthan, June, 


The Great Comet of 1264 and 1556 . 

Mr. Hind considers that there is a very high probability in favour of the 
supposed identity of the comets of 1264 and 1556 ; and he looks for its 
return about this time. He has just published a little work* which con- 
tains, he believes, nearly all that is known on the subject from the writings 
of ancient historians, chroniclers, and cometographers, the whole data on 
which tlie identity of the comets of 1264^nd 1556 has been inferred, and 
ephenieridcs for facilitating its re-discovery. The little work needs no re- 
coniineiidation from us ; the following “ General Ilemarks” transferred to 
our columns will, however, spread the interest attacliiug to the probable 
re-appearance of a great comet revolving round the sun in (he long period 
of nearly three hundred years : * 

“ The results of the calculations into which 1 have been led, relative to 
the comets of 1264 and 1556, induce me to place some confidence in the 
correctness of the supposition as to their identity. We have seen, that, on 
certain hypotheses, with respect to the time of perihelion passage, the 
comet might visit these parts of space, without a chance of its becoming 
visible, or at any rate conspicuous to the naked eye ; and tliis circumstance 
is sufficient to account for our not being able to trace tlie his^y of th(^ 
comet satisfactorily before the year 975. • 

“ If we assume the period of revolution about 29 If years, we have the 
following numbers, shewing the dimensions of the ecliptWl orbit — * 


Major Axis 87.98 (The Earth’s mean distancessl.) 

Minor Axis 13.29 


Aphelion distance ...67.48 
Ferbihelion distance 0.505 
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^ “ On the Expected Hetum of the Great Comet of 1264 and IdSC.'* By J. ]t 

Hind, For. Sec. of the Astronomical Society, &c, p. 78. Hoby. 
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‘‘The comet in its aphelion is therefore situated at a distance of eight 
thousand three hundred millions of miles from the sun — a space ivhich 
light would require more than twelve hours to traverse, though moving at 
the rate of one hundred and ninety thousand miles in a second of time. In 
perihelion, the comet’s distance from the sun is less than forty-eight mil- 
lions of miles. The minor axis of the orbit is one thousand two hundred 
and sixty millions of miles broad. 

“ The heliocentric latitude in aphelion is 29° 49' south. The ascending 
node is passed about fifty days before the perihelion, the radius-vector 
being 1.182 ; and, consequently, the comet’s* distance outside the earth’s 
orbit, 0.185. The passage through descending node occurs thirty-one days 
and a half after perihelion, the radius-vector being 0.872, and tlierefove the 
distance from our orbit, inside, 0.132. Hence it is easy to see that the 
comet approaches very near the earth at the ascending node, when the peri- 
helion takes place about May 8th, and at the descending node when it falls 
about Augiifit ^ 1st. * 4 

“ The earth is the only planet which is likely to produce any very great 
perturbations in the \jlements of the comet’s orbit. Professor Miidler has 
investigated how far the semi-axis major would be altered by the near ap- 
proach of the comet to our globe in 1556 ; but it appears that, in this case, 
the earth had no serious efiect, the time of revolution being increased four- 
teen days and a half only. The united effects of the great planets in the 
system, and other causes, may tend to retard the next return of the comet 
to perihelion many months, possibly several years ; for, although the tra- 
jectory does not encounter the orbits of the larger planets, these bodies 
must still exercise very sensible influence on the movements of the comet at 
a considerable distance from the^^un. The actual calculation of the per- 
turbations during a period of six hundred years is out of the question, 
especially upon such data as we now possess ; we must, therefore, be con- 
tent to watch closely for the re-appearance about the positions indicated by 
the elements of 1556. It will be a matter of high importance in this de- 
partment of astronomy,* should the comet return agreeably to our expecta- 
tions : and I venture to hope that observers will keep a close look-out at 
every favourable opportunity, and not be entirely discouraged if the half- 
century should be completed, before this celebrated body discloses itself to 
our view. 

It was remarked in 1845, that the elements of the comet discovered 
in the Southern Hemisphere in December, 1844, bore some slight resem- 
jblance to ^ose of the comet of 1556; but the differences are far too great 
to^permit me supposition of identity. The ascending nodes differ 60®, the 
perihelia nearly 20®, the inclinations 15®, and the least diatances 0.25* 
The perturbations of known planets ere totally inadequate to produce 
variations of this enormous magnitude ; and, as we may infer from analogy, 
that ai|y unknown planets of great mass will lie near tne plane of the ecUp- 
tic, there seems no way of accounting for such vast perturbations since the 
comet of 1556, near its aphelion, is always far removed from that plane. — 
Literary Gazette, May. ' 
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^ A Neio Cement 

In the science of construction one of the most important points td hd 
attended to is the quality of the cement used, either for forming the joints 
for binding the materials together, or as a plaster for coating the exterior 
or interior parts of the work. The qualities of such a cement or eompo* 
sition should be, moderate price, quickness and hardness in setting, imper** 
viousness to damp, freedom from exfoliation or destruction by exposure to 
changes in the atmosphere, find the capability of enduring a powerful heat 
without cracking or flying off from the surface on which it is spread. It 
has been reserved for a lady — Mrs. M. II. Marshall, of Edinburgh — to 
make the discovery of a composition for a cement which has many of these 
properties, and which she secured by a patent, about four years ago.* 
This discovery has been made from long and jjatient reasoning and research, 
and from numberless experiments. The whole result of her investigation 
has been, that if the constituents of any mineral body of .which lime 
forms a part, be mixed in their true proportions (the lime being perfectly 
free from carbon), and these mixed with animal and vegjtftWe remains, 
under circumstances of due moisture and heat, aggregation of thedr parti- 
cles will take place at periods, varying with the subSances under experi- 
ment, from a few minutes, to hours, weeks and months.” It were need- 
less for us here to enter into a description of the several very useful expe- 
riments which the inventor instituted to perfect her discovery ; suflice it 
to say, that upon the principle whicli she has laid down, a valuable and 
entirely new architectural cement has been composed. To this she has 
given the name of Iiiton-^co, which is merely the Italian word for wall 
plaster. 

It is of a pure white colour, and whiien mixed with Roman cement, forms 
an excellent stone colour. It is capable of receiving good polish, and of 
maintaining that polish when exposed Ito changes in the atmosphere. 
With it imitations of marbles and granites can be formed, It is said to 
have already proved itself, after a trial of years, to be a cure for damp aris- 
ing from porosity, or from sea salt. Further, besides as a plaster for 
walls, it serves admirably for flooring. The flooring in the sunk story 
should be laid upon brick, f shivers or coarse gravel, filled in and beaten 
hard with sand or clay, (never with rubbish), up to within an inch of the 
floor level : that inch of Intondco of the coarsest and cheapest sort, will 
make a floor as firm as sandstone, and it may be jointed or not, at plea- 
sure, to re}>resent tiles. It sits Imrd in a few hours, and in eight or tea 
dfij^s after finishing, an apartment done with it may be inhabited. 

All our plasters shrink in dryinf ; but the Intonilco, instead ^of sbrhtki. 
ing^ expands, so that it is necessary to leave a femall space between aretli**' 
traves and linings to allow for this expansion. This prevents the lodgiljg 
of vermin ; and it is a curious fact, that neither rats nor mice will evor 
venture to penetrate through this cement. Perhaps one of the most im- 

* This is cerlainly a most extraordinary and useful discovery ; and we' oaly 
regret that neither the “ Artizan” nor tho “ Builder” gives the composition of 
C( ment, which must have been madi public, when the patent wa» registered. W« 
have, however, sent for the neceaiary register of patents and shall give the 
tions and ingredients in a future No. — ^En. P. M. 

f Kooah. 
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portant branches of usefulness for this composition is for the coating of 
the interior walls of stables. Jt is well known that common lime used on 
the walls of stables, combining with the ammonia so ^copiously thrown off 
from horses and their litter/ forms a compound gas which is totally unlit 
for respiration, and therefore destructive to the health and life of animals 
confined in it ; and in time the process totally destroys the very substance 
of the lime itself, so ,that it crumbles from the surface, and from between 
the stones of the wall, thus rendering the (tables unsightly and unsafe, 
besides subjecting them to incessant repairs. The experimenti that have 
been made, prove that the Intondco remains unaltered under the action of 
the most powerfully concentrated ammonia, or any other gas evolved from 
animal bodies. Its resistance to fire is i^t thf least of its useful qualities. 
Half an inch depth of it has been known to protect lath from intense fire 
for two hours. „ 

Perhaps ,we may be pardoned if we here mention some of the marked pecu- 
liarities which arc observable in most large conflagrations of houses. These 
are the coivstaqt and rapidly recurring sounds of sharp explosions, resem- 
bling those of artillery, which, from the peculiarity of sound, do not arise 
from the splitting ot rending of wood or masons’ work : and the effect of 
these explosions is invariably to accelerate anfl extend the progress of the 
conflagration. On close examination by one who has turned his attention 
to the cause of these explosions, it w|s found that in a case of a large fire 
in Manchester some years ago — A side wall of a warehouse was pulled 
down, it is presumed with the intention of insulating the fire ; a view was 
thus gained of the interior, where the fire raged fiercely among goods 
apparently piled in the middle of the floor ; three or four explosions took 
place in rapid succession ; the lath amd plaster were projected, as it were, 
en masse, from the opposite wall, and, at the same moment, tliere was a 
rush of whitish flame, outward a^d upward, where finding nothing to fasten 
upon, it expired in the sky exactly in the manner of exhausted gas.’* Our 
observer — on experimenting — discovered that, “As soon as the heat rose 
to a certain pitch in the front of the lathed panels experimented upon, 
there was emitted from the back of them a dense smoke of a peculiarly 
pungent and disagreeable odour. The simple apparatus of a wine-glass, 
wrapped in a wet handkerchief, speedijy demonstrated that this smoke 
in part consisted of steam, and, with the assistance of n friend, it was found 
that it owed its pungency to the presence of pyroligneous acid, and its 
offensive odour to that of carburetted hydrogen gas, the same gas that is 
burned in our streets.” It is thus easy to account for the violent explosjpns 
when we know that this highly inflaiffmable gas is generated behind the 
Idth and plaster of a building on fire. ^ 

It is not in the province of this paper to explain- how these gases are 
formed. It may merely be stated that the pyroligneous acid is produced 
from the heated wood-work ; and that, ih mAnufactories of pyroligneous 
acid, quantity of carburetted hydrogen gas, which comes off along with 
the acid, is so great as to require an apparatus for its removal and con- 
sumption. 

In respect to the price of the Intondco, tliis will, of course, rest with the 
manufacturers. It has been sold at the following rates ; — the coarse, 2s, 
od, per cwt. ; the fine, or pure white, 3s, Gd, 
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Great Suipension Bridge at the Falls of Niagara* 

^ (From the Toronto Colonist.) 

This day, the 13th of March, 1848, will for ever be remembered by all who 
witnessed the awful and sublime spectacle of the crossing of the first car, sua- 
tained by a wire cable ; the car was capable of holding four persons. It was 
understood tliat Mrs. Ellett, the lady of the distinguished engineer who has 
undertaken the construction of the bridge, liad deletinined to accot||>any her 
husband ; but in consequence of the cold, with some snow, she was prevailed 
on to stand among the interested spectators, who had the high gratificatioo to 
behold the grandest scene ever witnessed ; when we take into ' consideratiQa 
the position of the intended bridge being in view of the great Fulls on ona 
side, and the whirlpool on the other, while the elevation of the car was 250 
feet above the awful rushing river. The wire cable was only one inch diame- 
ter, so that it appeared but a thread in our eyes. 

A little after eleven o’clock, Mr. Ellett took his seat alone in jhe car. Being 
among the spectators on the Canada side, I can say, in justice^to the feelings 
of all present, a breathless anxiety filled every heart, Mid when Ifl reached 
about half way our fears gave way for his safety, and a shout of joy broke 
forth from all, which overpowered (in our ears) the thunder of the great fulls, 
and was re-echoed from the opposite side. On arrivah^at the stand, three 
warm-hearted cheers, (cold as the day was), awaited the intrepid and enterpris- 
ing gentleman ; and, on his returning, tl|^ree hearty cheers, and one for hia 
lady, as her determination to accompany her husband was known. The cool, 
determined aspect of Mr. Ellett was observed by all. 

Truly we live in a wondrous age — to see a gentleman floating through the air, 
250 feet above the waters, on wires such as are used in electricity ; when we 
reflect upon it our imagination is raised so, that the mind regulated by the experi- 
ence of past days is lost in astonishment. It was indeed a proud spectacle for 
all, but especially for those who promoted and had taken an interest in the con- 
struction of the bridge ; all surmises are put to flight as to the practicability of 
it, by this day’s exliibition. The work is progressing very rajiidly, and no 
doubt is entertained of its proving highly profitable to those who have had the 
good fortune to invest their funds in the splendid undertaking. 

It is the first attempt of the kind, on this mighty outlet of the inland seas to 
the Atlantic Ocean, and Mr. Ellett must feel gratification and commendable 
pride that he is the first man who ever crossed in u carriage through the air, 
on wire, from one empire to another — thereby, it is to be hoped, leading to t 
hap'py, prosperous, generous, and reciprocal union, a firm chain of fHendship 
between mother and daughter. 

% ^ , 

A substitute for Punkas and Tatties* 

giu In a recent clever contribution to your excellent Journal, by my 

nious friend, Mr. Dredge, he illustrates his meaning by referring to the Tafkta)l 
pipe, I had a model constructed, and while looking at it in action, it occurred 
to me that the principle was susceptible of application to purposes of venfllatinn# 
Let us suppose a reservoir of water, sufficiently often renewed| in winter 
might be warm, in summer cold, a simple air-pump — the few tubes necaa* 
sary, of sufficient diameter — ^having been properly arranged, might be set jn 
motion, yielding an ample supply of moist, fresh air, devoid of all impurity 
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Moist air is beneficial in certain diseases. I would recommend a ventilating 
apparatus, on the principle here laid down, to the consideration of the managers 
and directors of the Hospital for Consumption. Fo/ the treatment of con- 
sumption in private houses it would likewise be applicable, also to that of 
pulmonary inflammation. There would be no difficulty in fixing the apparatus. 
It might be worked by hand, by a smoke-jack, by the wind, or even by a 
turnspit-dog. The water, if desired, could be impregnated with perfumes or 
with medi(pinal substances, the genial, and, it might be, healing influence of 
which would flow in with the air current. 

The foregoing suggestion is calculated to find favour in warm climates — 
Egypt, the Ifidies, Australia, Africa, and even the soutli of Europe. There 
would be coolness and pure moist air, free from dust and insects. Any one 
who has sat ill at ease — perhaps sick — consumed hy a glow that seems to in- 
flame his very blood, could appreciate the relief accruing from a pure, moist, 
temperate atmosphere, free from winged plagues, sand, dust, and every impu- 
rity. Air,jvere it from iinpurest sources, could hardly escape the deterging 
influence of a cVilorine or vinegar wash. The apparatus I recommend w ould 
answer bitter than the punkah, which merely drives the same foul atmosphere 
backwards and forwards ; or the reed screens, drenched with moisture — lattices, 
by means of which suffering Europeans try to mitigate the sultry torment. 

4 


Belfast, May 13 , 1848 . 


I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

H. M'Cormac, M. D. 


On the Preservation of Wood intended to be employed for Build- 
ing purposes, and more particularly for Railway Sleepers. By 
Messrs. B. Hutin and Boutigny. 

[Translated from the Monitcur Industriel for the Mechanic's Magazine,'] 

It is the constant action of the moisture and the oxygen of the atmospheric air, 
which, penetrating into the ver^ heart of the wood by absorption and infiltra- 
tion, produce on the elementary fibres a slow combustion, which destroys the 
wood, and to which Liebig has given the name of eremacausis. Tiiese 
elements of destruction enter by the ends of the wood only, and according to 
the grain ; hence it results that, if they are not allowed to operate upon the 
wood, it may be preserved for an almost indefinite period. Observation and 
experience, as well as scientific data, indicate that the most natural w^y of 
effecting this, is by hermetically closing the al^rbing extremities of the wood* 
The methods which have been employed or poposed to be employed for this 
object, have been deemed inefficient by the authors, and they have therefore 
suggested a new one, which is as follows : — They propose to dry the ends of 
the wood, to neutralise their hygrometric properties by a slight combustion, 
and to hermetically close them by means of a mastic, which penetrates between 
the fibres, incorporates itself with them, and, prevents their being deteriorated 
by the destructive elements referred to. This process, which is stated to bo 
simple, cheap, capable of being carried out by workman anywliere, and 
not to require eitner machinery or workshops, is performed in the following 
manner : 
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1st. Tlie ends of ftie wood are immersed in a carburet of hydrogen, auch 
as schistoil, which penetrates very far and very rapidly into the wood, 

2nd, The ends are fired, and'the moment the flame goes out, are then 
plunged, to the height of a few inches, in a hot mixture of pitch, tar, and gum 
lac, which is slightly sucked up between the fibres, so as to form at each end 
a sort of hermetic seal. 

3rd. The wood is then tarred all over by the ordinary methods.*^ 
Mechanics Magazine. 


Hydrostatic Pressure Engine. 



The above sketch explains the principle of an engine which I hav# 

contrived, for employing hydrostatfc pressure as a motive power. ^ 

B C is a side valve with diagonal ports. When it is placed iti the porititlil 
represented in the sketch, aSbolumn of water descending fifom a resmoir ii id* 
mitted through D and A, to the cylinder, and raises the piston- 
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When tlie position of the valve is reversed, so that C is opposite A, a pas- 
sage to the exhausting-pipe E is opened, of which th^ continuation F is pro- 
longed downwards, to such a depth, (now exceeding 83 feet,) as may be at- 
tainable, so that the wliole weight of the lower column of descending water, as 
it leaves the cylinder which is open at the top, acts through the medium of at- 
mospheric pressure, in drawing down the piston. 

1 am informed, that in some of our large towns, the use of water at consider- 
able pressures is procurable for mechanical purposes : and it may be probable, 
in cases where an engine of small power only is required, that it may be ap- 
plied as a motive power — safe, convenient, and economical ; especially when 
the situation of a workshop admits of the full effect of the descending-pipe F. 

It is obviously desirable that some sort of air vessel should be connected 
either with the cylinder, or the' adjoining induction pipe to give an elasticity to 
the stroke of the upper column of water ; which, without such an addition, 
would probably act injuriously on the parts in connection with the piston. 

•• V - I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 

* J. H. 

Stone Easton, Bath, April 28, 1848. 


Henry Fielder^ of Carlton Villas^ Maida Vaky Middlesex, for im- 
provements in construction of Iron Beams or Girders, Patent dated, 
Nov, 9th, 1848,f* Enrolled, May 9th, 1848. 

This invention relates to the construction of girders and other similar beams 
generally, and in the specification is divided into three parts, as follows : — 
First, in the construction of new beams or girders, by combining malleable iron 
with cast iron, which he denominates compound girders, or beams. Secondly, 
this principle, as applied for strengthening or repairing old girders or beams that 
may be deemed too weak, or that may have been fractured. Thirdly, in the 
construction of new girders or liearas entirely of malleable or wrought iron. 
The principle, involved in the first part of this invention which the patentee 
describes as being of a novel character, consists in constructing of malleable 
iron, wholly or in part, the lower or tension flange of girders, beams, or bearers, 
the centre rib, and upper or crushing-flange, being ,^coinposed wholly of cast 
iron or malleable iron ; instead of either separately, it may be a combination 
of both, which must be regulated according to the several duties such girders 
or beams may have to perform, or the divi^i of the patent they may be 
classed under. In all cases, the connection VPthe two materials is effected by 
the process generally known by the term, hot-rivetting,” which firmly unites 
the cast iron and malleable iron, and effectually insures an increase of strength 
in the compound girder commensurate with the tension |)ower of the malleable 
iron applied, the proportion of which is, in all cases, to be equal to the whole 
estimated duty assigned to the girder or beam, ensuring thereby the suffici- 
ency of such girders, in the event of fracture arising &om any cause to the 
cast-iron portion of the same. The second pag| of this invention, which 
relates to the strengthening of girders, or for tlS repair of broken ones, by 
means of malleable plates, it will not be necessary to describe, as such 
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repairs or strengthenij^g must be arranged according to tlie peculiaritiaa of 
eacli individual girder or beam. The third part of this invention related to 
the formation of girdAs or beams entirely of wrought iron ; they are con- 
structed in a very similar way to the foregoing description of compound 
girders, the flanges and rib being of opiates of wrought or malleable irorti 
cither welded together, or connected by means of hot-rivetting. The 
rib and flanges being tlius produced of sufficient length they are rivet- 
ted together by means of angle iron, as represented in the antivibratidn 
girders. These girders are also furnished with eockets for the reception of 
transverse tie-beams, and are otherwise adapted to suit any particular purpose, 
as for fire-proof floors, where a series of arches are thrown between the girders, 
and for which they form the support. Various designs are represented for 
girders for bridges, in which the centre rib is of cast iron, and the crushing 
and ension-flange formed of malleable iron, combined willi the cast rib by 
means of suitable angle iron, by the method of hot-rivetting before meutioueu, 
the flanges being cased in thin plate-iron, in order to render tliem more orna- 
mental, and at the same time serve as a protection from the werftlifT Having 
described the nature of his invention, and the manner in ^hich the same may 
be performed, he claims : — First, the combination of cast iron and malleable 
or wrought iron in the construction of compound girders or beams, as describ- 
ed, Secondly, the construction of malleable iron-ribbed girders, as herein- 
before described . — Artizan for June, 


MEBTZNGS OF SOCXBTZBS. 

Royai. Asiatic Society.— 4/^nZ 15M. — Professor Wilson in the cliair. — Mr. 
Layard exhibited to the meeting bis beautiful drawings of the sculptures, bas- 
rcliefs, and other obje(3ts discovered by him at the excavations made among the 
ruins of Nineveh. Much interest was felt in these remains of ancient art, the 
ori'j^imils of which have in many cases fallen to pieces since their discovery. 
Somo discussion arose about the antiquity of these monuments, the beauty of 
which seemed to preclude the belief that they could be of a very remote period* 
Mr. Layard having been rec^uested to state his opinion of theii* age, said he had 
no doubt they were of much greater age than would result from a comparison 
of their artistic nftrit with that of other monuments of antiquity ; but that he 
was in fact of opinion that the older specimens were the most beautiful. Wo 
had hitherto known nothing of Assyrian art, and could form no idea of iU ago 
from any considerations of that nature. The destruction of Nineveh dates from 
612 B.C. Nineveh was then levelled to the ground ; and the construction of 
these monuments must be of that age, at the lowest. The non-existence of anjr 
inscriptions in either Persian or jfc dian, show that they must have been con** 
siltrably older, as Median or FWsian influence had been long predonjinaitU 
over Assyria. The most recent palace at Nimrud was built of fragments and 
slabs of older buildings, the ancient inscriptions and sculptures being always on 
the backs of the slabs, turned to the wall, and sometimes upside down ; while 
the recent inscriptions were in their proper places, on the face. There were 
genealogies of Kings in almost all these inscriptions, of which the most reeeM 
names were identical with those on the monument of Bcyrht, where the Aasy-* 
rian empire extended in the time of Sennacherib and Esarhaiidon \ and hewraa 
inclined to think that the reegnt palace must be attributed to their times. 
observed that it was not the practice in the East to destroy the older buildings 
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for the purpose of making new ones of their ruins, unles(? where a total change 
of race had taken place in thqi interval ; he consequently inferred that genera- 
tions, and even centuries, must have elapsed between^the construction of the 
earliest and more recent buildings. In the present case there were local reasons 
for proving, almost to conviction, that iithe older ones were in ruins lo^ before 
the recent ones were erected. Tombs of obvious antiquity, and even Egyptian 
Scarab®!, and cartouches were found over them, several of which were now at 
tbo British Museum. A genealogical series gave seven names in regular suc- 
cession ; and by the third King in that list, the oldest palace was built. The 
little real progress made in reading the Assyrian characters, prevents any 
positive determination of these monarchs* names ; and such readings as we find, 
or fancy we have found, show little or no resemblance to any known^istorical 
name. The only one which seems pretty certain, is that of Ninus. 

A paper “ On the coins of the Kings of Saurashtra,” by Mr. E. Thomas, 
was then laid before the meeting. There was not time to read the whole of the 
paper, but we have been allowed to abstract some of the principal points. The 
earliest notice of these coins is contained in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, but since then several additional medals have been discovered, and 
many inv(^gdtlons made, considerably advancing the knowledge of a dynasty 
which has been uttei;J.y lost to history. The best authorities on Indian numis- 
matics make a difference of many centuries in the period in which these princes 
reigned. Prinsep places the most recent of them in the second century B.C., 
while Colonel Sykes was inclined to bring them down to the fourth or seventh 
A.D. But with this uncertainty of date, there is no doubt that the locality of 
the Sah dynasty was the country, of which Gujarat is the principal province. 
A late discovery of a large number of coins at Junir, had enabled Mr. Thomas 
to bring forward a scries of Kings, from Iswara Datta to Swami Kudra Sah, 
whose reigns he places between 170 B.C. and 50 B.C. The arguments on which 
he founds this result must be read at length ; we can merely say here, that they 
appear to be as conclusive as it is possible to be where there is no contemporary 
history whatever. Many of the coins have, it is true, dates upon them ; but 
the characters are unknown : and if known, the ora is uncertain. Mr. Thomas 
proves that these dates arc written in cyphers, without local value, as in Greek, 
Having diflTerent forms for units, tens, and hundreds ; and gives good reasons for 
concluding that, with one exception, all begin with 300. The era he would 
apply to these dates is that of Sri Harsha, made known to Orientalists by the 

E ublication of Albirutni's work relative to India, by M. Reinaud ; this era 
egins 457 B.C. 

These coins are generally beautifully executed. The head is the same in all, 
and is surrounded by an inscription in Greek characters, but ill-formed, imper- 
fect, and illegible ; the earliest, however, being the best. The date precedes 
the inscription. The reverse is in good, legible, Devanagarl character, contain- 
ing the name, title, and paternity of the sovereign, with a symbol in the centre, 
which has been looked upon either as a Buddist Chaiiga, or the Mithraic flame. 
The Greek certainly is not a translation or transcription of the Indian legends, 
because the same inscription on different |pins is accompained by diuerent 
reveries. ^ 

The writer proceeds to show that the Sah dynasty in Gujernt was succeeded 
by that of the Indo-Scythians ; and the latter, by the Guptas of the Allahabad 
inscription ; also that the Guptas were succeeded in Gujerat by the Vallabhi 
dynasty whose era is known to date from 319 A.D., though there is no evidence 
to show whether or not that year coincides with the first establishment of the 
family on the throne. » 

The paper concludes tiritlwa short resumi of the facts made known by these 
coins ; and will be found a valuable step made to enlighten the historical 
darkness of ancient India . — Literary Gazette for May, 
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Institution of Civp Engineers.— Mat 9, 1848,— Joshua Field, Esq.iVrw-' 
(lent, in the chair.— The paper read was Observations od the causes thaVai*<> 
in constant operation ^ding to alter the outline of the coasts of Great Britaltli 
to affect the entrances of Kivers and Harbours, and to form Shoals and Oeeua 
in the bed of the sea.” By Mr. J. T. Harrison, M. Insti C. E. 

After noticing the gradual deterioration which the harbours of Great Britaiit 
are undergoing, th(j paper gave as the causes of these effects — ^The action of 
fresh water, of the tidal wave, the wind waves, and springs, and atmospheric 
changes dwelling principally upon the tidal and wind waves. 

Professor Airey’s and Mr. Scott Russelfs views on the positive wave of trans- 
lation (first order) and the oscillating wave (second order) were exanilnecP. 

The peculiarity of the former being, that the motion of the whole mass of 
the water was in the same direction os that of the wave itself— whilst in the 
latter, the motion of the water was alternately opposed to, and in the direction 
of the wave. 

The tidal wave was considered as a purely oscillating wave in the open sea, 
changing its character as it passed into shallow water. 

It was supposed, that a wave of the first order was generated, whenever the 
water, heaped up by a projecting headland, passed and made its^esnope into the 
adjoining water, at a lower level, and that it carried with itj^ravgl and shingle 
into mid-channel. 

The regularity of the bottom of the English Channel and the material of 
which it was composed, wore instanced to prove that the bottom was now lu' 
progress of formation; from the aqueous action of this deposition of ii|ttor. 

The effects of the tidal wave along the coasts at Poole, and inroe Isle of 
Wight were given, to show that such a wave of translation was generated, and 
crossed the channel from the Departement dc la Mancha. The results of a 
series of experiments upon the action of waves on transportable materials, 
showed, that certain definite forms were assumed by sand, or shingle, under 
given circumstances. For instance, that the depth^f the end of the foreshore, 
below the water, depended upon the size and character of the wave acting 
upon it. 

It was urged, that the end of such a foreshore was to be found at n'maiy or 
a hundrtid fathoms under water, stretching from IJshaut to the south-west 
coast of Ireland, and that the tidal wave in its progress up tho channel drew 
down to the mouth, the material thrown into it by the waves of trunsla^ioa 
from the headlands. 

The accumulative action was seen, in the carriage of sand through the Straits 
of Dover, to be deposited on the sand banks of the North Sea. 

Referring to Mr. Palmer’s paper “On Shingle Beaches,” the dcstructiv©* 
accumulative, and progressive actions of the wind waves were considered. 

The cases most favourable for the display of the effective action of oaqb, 
were adduced. 

The influence of tides by varying the height of the water, and that of air ou 
shore wind in facilitating the destructive action by retaining the water 
higher level, were pointed out. 

A fiat foreshore was shown to prevent, in a great degree, the destructive 
action; whilst, on the other hand, (leep water, whether from a strong ibshore, 
tidal current, or from other causes, had a contrary effeot, facilitating encroach* 
meuts on the coast. 

The progressive action was shown to depend principally upon the angle at 
which ine waves strike the beach. 

The general question of the trav^jlling of shingle and of its 
tlon, was considered at great length, instancing particularly the accuipulatioa 
shingle at the Ghisil Bank and Dungeness. 
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The state of the Great Western Bay, between the Stifrt Point and Portland, 
was examined, and arguments were offered to showj^at it had been formed 
in a great measure by the encroachment of the seaf The process «of this 
encroachment and the alterations in the mouths of the estuaries falling into the 
bay were analyzed, and extracts were given froni Sir Henry De la Roche’s 
work on the geology of Devon and Cornwall to prove, that this process was still 
in operation. 

The summary of the arguments in the paper was, that thj? observed changes 
in our coasts and the mouths of the rivers, were the result of the combined 
actioi^ of the wind waves and of the tidal waves, and the attention of engineers 
was particularly directed to these actions in different localities, in order that by 
presenting to the Institution the resujj of their observations, an invaluable col- 
lection of recorded fact^ might be assembled, which would be of great benefit 
to the profession tind to the scientific world . — Artizan for June. 
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^From the Builder for April. 

Sims^ Steam Engine : — A Novelty. — The economization of steam and fuel 
appears t^c about to meet its maximum, or rather its minimum, in a recent 
patent taRn out by Mr. James Sims of Redruth, the well known Steam- 
engine builder, the essential principle of which consists of the use of steam 
merely to shift the main sources of the motive power, — viz. two heavy weight- 
blocks to each of one, two, or more wheels — alternately from and to the centre 
of motion. The principle is said to be applicable either to rotary or recipro- 
cating engines, or to engines'Vorking either 6n the expansive, or the condencing 
principle, but particularly to expansive and high-pressure engines. The wheel 
or wheels, too, may be made to revolve either way and the power may be trans- 
mitted either from the shaft or the peryphery, and may be converted, as the 
special purpose of the Engine may require, into rectilineal motion by any of the 
known methods. 

Smokey Chimneys . — Nicholson thus recommends a plan in his “ Practical 
Builder it consists of a funnel fixed to the covings, inclining to the size of a 
pipe, made in short lengths, to fix on the top, for several feet up the flue. The 
iron being a rapid conductor, the air is generally rarefied, and a spaC^e being left 
round the pipe, gives room for the downw^ard current, without arresting the 
progress of the smoke. Believing the mode adopted by your correspondent in 
agitating the subject through the medium of your valuable publication the best 
course, I have ventured to follow in his XxnxA..— Thomas Thom* 

Improvements in Trussing Beams and Girders* 

A patent has been taken out by Mr, Wm. Gibbons, of Corby ns-hall Worces- 
ter, for the application of bow-springs with the tie-rods employed in trussing 
beams and girders, and for the formation of cast iron beams and girders with 
grooves on their sides for insertion of the rods. The springs are intended to 
impart an upward pressure by adjusting them at about the centre and under 
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side ; they are also tQ|be applied in compound beams or girders, at the points 
of junction of eacli of ^he main portions. We do not at first sight recognise 
their value. ^ 


Mosaic of the Middle Ages, — Mr. Bigby Wyat announces an illustrated 
work on geometrical Mosaic of the middle ages : the specimens to be set forth 
in chromo-litliography, to give the exact appearance of the originals. 


Resisting -power of Bricks, fiat and on edge. 

Sir,— Actual experiments on the crushing weights of brickwork are very 
valuable to the Architect and Engineer, and 1 am therefore anxious to preserve 
in your valuable paper a record of two careful enquiries on that subject made in 
January last. . 

On Thursday, 27th January, two brick piers, each 9 inches S^are in the 
plane and 3 feet 3 inphes high, were constructed — they wgre built of good sound 
Cowley stocks, set in cement of tlie usual proportions, and of good quality — 
one pier was built with bricks laid fiat, the other with bricks on edge. They 
were proved on the 29th, two days afterwards, with the following H|ilts* The 
pier having the bricks laid fiat-wise, compressed a quarter of JKnch, then 
cracked under a weight of twenty-five tons and broke to pieces with a weight 
of 30 tons. The second one, with the bricks on the edge, did not compress, 
but cracked with a weight of 30 tons, and broke to pieces with a weight of 35 
tons.— W. F. 


Modern Bricklayers : Building Brick Column^, 

Some observations on modern bricklayers which appeared a short time since in 
our pages with remarks on the use of cement, &c. brought us a number of 
indignant disclaimers from working men. Our correspondents may each and 
all be gratifying exceptions to a general rule, but the fact of a decay of skill 
amongst bricklayers is incontrovertible, and the causes are evident. We had 
many letters too on building brick columns, but could not render them available, 
and suggestions out of numbers for those at the Euston-square station. One 
recommended the use of an iron core in each column, which did not seem to us 
very advantageous ; if we are rightly informed, however, this course is being 
pursued there. 


Porous Bricks. 

Sir, — In answer to your correspondent of Sdhthampton, upon Porous 
Bricks,” he may safely use linseed or boiled oil externally. Let the brickwork 
become perfectly dry, in summer, and give it one or two coats of either, (boifcd 
oil is the best.) No wet will ever get thftugh it again. I have used it |bt 
brickwork and stone-work in town and country, or I would not recommeud 
J, L, Home, 
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Electro^Magnetic Powers Motive or Locomotive, 

It has been suggested that motive power, and particularfy locomotive, miglit be 
acquired by means of wheels with a numerous series oT electro-magnets radia- 
ting from the centre, and working by successive attraction along an upper and 
an under line of rail, each of the four quadrants of the wheel being positively 
electrified as it came to face the under rail, and thus successively attracted by, 
or rather attracting the metal, and producing both rotary and progressive (or 
revolutional ?) motion. The mere idea of employing a series of magnets, in 
the production of rotary motion, is not a new one. 


Paper-colouring and Designing by Nitrate of Silver and other salts has 
been suggested by the French Academy by M. Larocqu% who intimates that 
he has discovered that nearly all salts are volatilized by aqueous vapour or with 
any vapour arising from saline solutions, and that in this way he has coloured 
papers in designs reserved in white, especially with nitrate of^ silver thus volati- 
lized ; som?of tiiese M. Laroeque submitted to the Academy. 


TJie Conway Rail Tube, — A correspondent describes the raising of the 
Conway lUe 14 feet by means of the hydraulic press. The rate of raising, 
he says, mw\2 feet an hour, (weight 1,300 tons). The quantity of water 
required for a lift of 6 feet or one stroke -of the press, was 70 gallons. The 
clamping of the chains and attendance to the engines, (&c., occupied ten men. 
We understand that having been fixed in its place, the first train passed through 
it on Tuesday with a party of Directors. The cofferdam and the wharfs 
for the Docks at Grimsby, connected with the Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Linconshire line, are nearly completed. 


Gloucester Cathedral, — The editor of the Gloucester Chronicle makes 
the following judicious remarks as to this building : — “ The Choir is one of 
the finest examples of the perpendicular style in its palmy days ; lind boasts of 
an east window which is unrivalled in England in point of size. Extraordinary 
breadth has been given to this magnificent window by a skilful architectural 
contrivance. 

Unfortunately however the effect of the east end of the choir is sadly marred 
by the modern screen that was placed there during an era of bad taste. How 
truly exquisite would be the perspective of the Lady Chapel if this screen were 
reipoved ; how great the additional dignity of the glorious east window of the 
choir ! — We respectfully urge the Chapter to consider the matter. How often 
do aspirations for the restoration of the whole Cathedral cross the mind of be- 
holders. The vastness of the cost apparently renders the attainment of such 
an. object insuperable, yet sdhie now living may see it done. A fine building 
is an educator of the people— it tends to refine their thoughts — to excite rever- 
ential feeling. The man who can enter the sacred and time hallowed walls of 
a great church— aye of the humblesl^ohurch in our land — without feeling for 
the moment less worldly than haply he is, must be dead indeed to thoughts of 
a future. 
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Portland CemenU should be mixed with water to the consistency of Wor* 
tar and applied imnietately, care being taken to let the work on which it is to 
be used to be ihorou^Iy wetted previous to its application. It should be 
worked in one coat ; and for stuccoing in dry situations, should be mixed with 
four parts of clean, well washed and dried, river sand to one of cement. In 
damp situations less sand should be used ; and fbr water works it ahould be 
used pure. 


From tub Mechanic’s Magazine. 

Materiality of the Klectric Fluid, — Mr. Lake of the Royal Laboratory, 
Portsmouth, has communicated to the London institution the losults of A 
singular experiment, which appears to show that the electric agent is really 
fluid ; and that when collected so as to exert its powers of attraction and repul^ 
sion, it obeys the laws of gravitation like carbonic acid and other gases. The 
electric fluid was received in a Leyden jar insulated on a glass plate. At the 
lower part of the jar was a crack in the side of a star>liko form and from 
around this the metallic coaling was removed. On charging tifU jar it was 
observed that the electric fluid soon began to flow ouj in a stream from the 
lower opening ; and on continuing the working of the machine, it flowed over 
the lip of the jar, descending in a faint luminous conical stream visible only in 
the dark until it reached the level of the outside coating, over whi|||it became 
gradually diffiised, forming as it were a frill or collar. When tne jar was a 
little inclined on one side there was ^perceptible difference in the time of its 
escape over the higher and lower parts of the Up, from the latter of which it 
began to flow fast. On discontinuing the working of the machine, the fluid 
first ceased to flow at the lip of the jar, and then at the lower aperture. On 
renewing the operation it first re-appeared at the lower aperture, and after- 
wards at the mouth. This very ingenious experiment appears to establish the 
fact that the electric fluid is material and is influenced, under certain circum- 
stances, by the lawl of gravitation. ^ 

Fall and Velocity of Rivers , — Tlie fall of a river influences in part, the 
velocity or force of its current, but not to vsuch an extent that the rale of the 
fall could be taken as a scale for the rate of velocity. The Rhine, Danube, 
and Elbe are three very rapid rivers, yet they only exhibit a fall of one or two 
and very seldom three feet per mile. The ‘‘ gentle Tweed” with an average 
fall of nearly eight feet from the affluence of Biggar w'ater to the sea, is freely 
navigated by small boats, while a fall of only two feet in the Danube causes 
the greatest obstacles to navigation. The Severn and the Shannon are much 
alike in magnitude ; the average descent of the former is 26.6 inches per mile, 
of tlie latter only nine inches, and yet the Severn pursues its course without 
any rapids or falls, whilst the Shannon forms the magnificent falls of Doonas 
equalling the most celebrated in Europe. 

Mr. a. PETEnilAN. 

Trans. Geo. iSoo.] 

New jFronautic 3fachine,—T\\e Mining Journal quotes a letter fotwti 
Rotterdam which states that L.deRuijter has invented an iEkonaUlk 

machine, wln’ch instead of requiring the power of the baloon, rises into the atr 
from the impetus of own working^ with a weight of 200,000 Nedierlatid 
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pounds, with immense rapidity^ and can be steered at will.” The “ impetus 
of its own working” ! What does that mean ? f 

/. 

Passage of Gases through one another. — If a liquid be interposed be- 
tween the two poles of an electric battery and the body to be decomposed, the 
acid or the oxygen is found to*pass through that interposed liquid to the positive 
pole, the hydrogen and the matter of the base to the negative pole, and with- 
out acting upon the substance of the interposed liquid. Thus, suppose a vege- 
table colour to tinge the water in an .intermediate cup, acid will pass through 
it without reddening it, and alkali without making it green. Nay, an acid 
will pass through an alkaline solution, or an alkali througli an acid ; without 
uniting in either case to form a neutral salt, unless the neutral compound is 
insoluble — for in that case it falls to the bottom. — Lord Brougham. 

From Literary Gazette for April. 

Bronzing hy Electro Process. — M. Becquerel presented to the Academy, 
in the name of «MM. Brunei, Bisson, and Gauguin, specimens of different 
metals bronzed, electro-chemically, in a water solution composed of 500 parts 
carbonate potash, 20 of chloride of copper, 40 of sulphate of tin, and 250 of 
azotate of ammonia. For a brass deposit zinc is substituted for tin. With 
these solutions, iron, brass, steel, lead, zinc, tin, and the alloys of these 
metals, either with each other, or with bismuth and antimony, may, after a 
cleaning, according to the nature of the r#etal, be readily lacquered or bronzed ; 
working cold, and using a brass or bronze positive pole. 

Preservation of fFooc?.— Mr. Geminy after numerous experiments, gives 
the preference to tar for the impregnation of wood, especially if intended for 
railway sleepers or for maritime works. Before impregnation, the wood is 
almost completely dried by high-pressure steam. ^ 

[As a general preservative both against rot and white nnts, there is nothing equal 
to charring to timbers, or sleepers, &c., many of the patented solutions used, render the 
wood highly inflammable, we think tar would do so ; and saw an account very lately 
of a building with kyanizod timbers burning like touch paper]. — E d. 1 *. M. 

The Expected Comet. — Astronomers differ about the cornet expected by 
some to appear in the present year, and are of opinion that there is an error in 
the calculations ; among them is Mr. Forster, who in a small treatise on comets, 
gives a long catalogue of nearly all the known comets, and asserts that every 
appearance of these phenomena was succeeded by some catastrophe, either 
local or general. Mr. Forster cites for example the comet which immediately 
preceded the universal deluge, and that which appeared towards the epoch of 
the famine in Egypt mentioned in the Bible. 


From the Spectator for June. 

Extensive new fortifications at Sheerness, completed last week, are thus 
described : — ^ 

“ The entire lino of fortification is one mile ofid a quarter, and the number of guns 
118, some of which are of extraordinary size, weighing from 80 to 90 cwt. The 
whole lino is surrounded by n deep moat, which is crossed at only od^ place, where 
the forlifications cross the high-road ; and here there is some outer work, consisting 
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of a bastion and a ravoliit and a Second moat where there are also two4raw<^brld|^i 
and two pairs of strong ttos.” 

We understand it is iilended to erect batteries at the mouth of Wejrmoufll 
harbour, and also on the Nothe : the necessary surveys have already be^ 
made. 


From this Atlas for Junk* 

Moving a Within the last fortnight the Americans have been 

outdone in this kind of work, at Messrs. Ransome and May’s, Orwell Foun- 
dry, Ipswich, where a brick-built house, two stories high, 26 feet by 18, haa 
been moved a distance of 70 feet, and raised feet, without sustaining the 
slightest crack in the walls or ceilings, or even in the papering of the rooms. 
The removal was accomplished under the direction and superintendence of Mr. 
Worby, the manager of the works ; and the modus opernndi seems to have 
been this : — A series of holes, 6 inches square, was first made thepugh the 
brickwork, close to the ground, at intervals of three feet, all roiitid tne house. 
Through these holes were inserted cantalevers, or pieces ob timber about 4 feel 
long, and the earth inside and out having been cleared away, the enda wei^e 
made to rest on blocks of wood ; so that, during the removal of the fbundatiotl, 
the superstructure would rest entirely on them. The next operatieU was to 
remove the foundation, and to lay in its place long pieces of timber, eleven 
inches square ; these had a coat of moifar laid on, as a bed for the brickwork, 
and were then lifted up to the walls, forming a kind of framework, on wbieh 
the cantalevers and blocks being removed, the house stood as firmly as it did 
on its original foundation. The building was then raised to the required height, 
one side being elevated at a time, and a number of lonfitudinal timbers of great 
strength laid underneath, and continued along the ground as far as the new 
foundation. As a precautionary measure, the sides of the house were bound in 
by means of stout planks run up at the angles, and fastened together with iron 
rods. The whole of this preliminary work occupied some time to complete, the 
workmen only turning to it when they had nothing else to engage them. The 
timbers, along which the house was to slide, having been well greased, three 
bottle-jack screws were brought to bear upon one end of the framework, mvi 
the process of locomotion Commenced. The rate of travelling was about otie 
foot in five minutes, but as a long delay occurred each time the screws were 
re-fixed and got into not more than twenty -five feet could be acooitiplished 
in a day. The house is now standing on its second foundation, none the tvevte 
for the experiment to which it has been subjected. ^ 


Telegraphic Lighthouse. plan, with saggestkms fora telep4kplnc4%hl« 
house, has lately been presented to Government by Mr. George Wells, of the 
Admiralty. Mr. Wells points out the numerous accidents that vessels have 
encountered, owing to the mistakes ot mariners as to the distance and pastriceii 
of the several lighthouses on our coast, and states that the great otjectlbes te 
those which now exist are, first, their unnecessary elevalioiif ; e^ndly^ > 
impropriety of coloured lights, which canitoi be (fistingi^ed i 

and thirdty, the general insu^iency of tht light, ana its \ 
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ance. To obviate these disadvantages, Mr. Wells proposes that in the existing 
lighthouses four or more circular apertures should ibe cut just below the 
lantern, and the openings fitted with glazed sashes ground plate-glass, with 
the initial letter of the particular lighthouse painted in an opaque colour 
thereon, the light being so reflected as to render the unpainted glass trans- 
parent, and thus exhibiting the letter itself in bold relief. It is also suggested 
that, in constructing new lighthouses it would be better that they should not be 
carried to the present altitude, as the nearer the light is to the level of the eye 
the less probability would exist as to any mistake in the distance of it. 

Hunterian Museum. — A building for the reception of the Hunterian Museum 
is about to be erected in Portugal-street, on the site of the premises first 
occupied as a theatre by Ben Johnson, and lately used as show-rooms by Aider- 
man Copeland and Co. 

India Rubber Paving. — Workmen are now covering the court yard of the 
Admiralty, Whitehall, with a paving of India rubber. It is laid down in pieces 
about 12^nche^ square and one in thickness. The quadrangle in Buckingham 
Palace, formed by jjjie erection of the new wing, will also be covered with this 
materia], which its projectors have named “ Kamptoiite.*^ Its chief recom- 
mendation is, that it deadens all sound, rendering the passage of a vehicle 
or horses perfectly noiseless. 

New velocipede. — A new velocipede for use on railways has been tried 
with success. The object is to enable officials to visit places requiring inspec- 
tion without the expense and inconvenience of an engine. It is worked by foot 
cranks, and is able to travel from fifteen to twenty miles an hour. 


Geological Discovery. — Not far from the right bank of Nicolaifskaia, in 
the government of Tobolsk, in Siberia, a rich mine of stones has been dis- 
covered in the midst of the establishment for the washing of auriferous sands. 
These stones present a perfect resemblance to diamonds, except that they are 
a trifle less heavy and less hard, although harder than granite. Specimens of 
the stones have been deposited in the Imperial Museum of Natural History 
at St. Petersburgh, and Russian mineralogists propose to call them diaman~ 
toide. 

Land Slips. — There is a hill or precipice at Coth^tone, Yorkshire, called 

The Hag,” 95 feet high, at the junction of the T^es and the Balder, a 
picturesque object much admired by tourists. After the heavy rains of April, 
l^ere was an accumulation of water in a field behind the eminence, which 
passed by a natural filter into the river. The Hag,” which had long been 
sappod and undermined in this manner, has since slipped to the extent of 70 
yards, by 15 in breadth. The rocks in front were hurled with a tremendous 
crash into the Tees below. One stone thrown down is estimated to weigh up- 
wards of nine tons. The footpath round the hill, and the road to a water-mill, 
have disappeared— stopped, without the ceremony of an order from the jus- 
tices. The noise of the fall was heard «two miles off. Another land-slip 
has recently been reported. It occurred near Forlock, Somersetshire, where 
about eight acres of Culdone Wood, has been forced towards the sea. The 
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land moved about lOOa^ards, taking the trees with it down to the watdr^s ^dge, 
and cutting away the l|IL'er road to the romantic little ciiurch. The trees are 
now standing and lookit^ prosperous on tlie beach» though some of them mult 
have sunk several hundred feet. The spot is now said to have a very pic- 
turesque appearance. The caverns beneath this wood were, many years siuc0» 
the resort of smugglers. 

From the Athen^um for June. 

The Electric Telegraph Company . — Having observed from time to time 
in your journal the various additions connected with our telegraph, it may not 
be uninteresting to record the recent improvement 1 have made in this branch 
— reducing the expenditure of battery power to one-tenth of the amount re- 
quired before ; so that now, instead of wwking on the long circuit (a distance 
of about 250 miles) with an eqiiivalent of 240 pairs of plates, 24 pairs do duty 
with a much more effective result — the reduced intensity not suffering so much 
by the defect of bad insulation. The most important point, howejter, is the 
economy of power, when it is applied to the iiumei>ous stations**throughout the 
kingdom, and the increased facility of working through a^uch larger amount 
of circuit resistance. The addition consists in the substitution of a single small 
steel lozenge, three-quarters of an inch long, for the two 5 incli astatic magnetic 
needles, and placed between two small coils of peculiar shape. TlfHt forai has 
the advantage, besides timse already mentioned, of giving a signal free from 
that constant vibration of tlie needle against which so much lias been said ; the 
pendulous action of gravity being very limited, from its better adapted form. 

I am, &c, 

Nath. 1, Holmes. 


VII.—TALES. 


Notice.— We regret that space occupied#by other matter, which we could not well 
omit, lias hitherto constrained us to confine the portion devoted to Tales into a 
smaller compass than is desirable ; not but that Tales of the most interesting sort 
have been available. 

Wo are only w aiting patiently until an increase of subscribers will enable us to 
enlarge the Magazine to a size more adequate to the literary resources al. our disnosat. 

However it is but just to remark, that the matter under the head “ Original Notices/’ 
among the Reviews, are equivalent to Tales, being long and connected extraett from 
the best portions of those Books, as for instance in “ The Image of his Father" and 
“ Roland Cashel." Moreover the pages occupied by Wit and Humour ^ which wu 
trust afford amusement, have been an after- thought, but also encroach on the tpami 
which we had at first set apart for tales. 

We take this opportunity of notifying, that in an early Number will be oorntteimid 
a new and highly interesting Tale, translated from Eugene Sue. — Kd, P. M. 

The Heirs Expectant — By Mary Ilowitt, 

CUAFTEB XVI. 

The very next day the Cornbury » coroneled coach stood at the door. Mrs, 
Aflhenburst received her noble friend with open arms; and her ladyship 
coming to tell news, had it literally extracted from her— so great w«s her inoif 
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pacity for talking, and so much easier was it to answer tlj^ comprehensive ques- 
tions which Mrs. Ashenhurst from experience knew how^ put, than to give a 
circumstantial relation of what she had to communicate^ ihe sum and substance 
of all this was the arrival of the Honourable Miss Jacqiietta Freemiintle, the 
dominant spirit of this collateral branch of the Cornbury family, together with 
her so-many-years-junior brother, the Honourable Conyers Freeman tie, whom 
it now was her pleasure to reconcile to his noble relations, after a ten years* 
dissension, and for whom she was desirous also of forming a matrimonial con- 
nexion — the corollary of all this being that Mrs. Ashenhurst and her daughter 
should be introduced to them the very next day, at Lord Cornbury’s house in 
Berkely Square, the two families alone being present, in order to bring the 
young people acquainted before they mixed in general society. The two ladies 
understood each other’s plans perfectly. Lady Cornbury, too indolent to plot 
or even devise a plot, was yet desirous of securing to the nephew, she had always 
loved, so beautiful a bride, and for the house of Conyers, whose well-being was 
dear to her as her life’s blood — herself being of it — own cousin to the heiress 
whom the Honourable Mr. Freeman tie, her husband’s brother, had married — so 
noble an accession of wealth as the heiress of General Dubois must bring to it. 
Mrs. Ashofthurst, on her part, with but little delicacy of feeling, and unbounded 
ambition, bent only to agraftdizement, determined to plot and counterplot, so 
that she could but brtng about a match so entirely to her heart’s content as this. 

In order to sound the General’s thoughts on the subject, she mentioned the 
call from Lady Cornbury, and the proposed next day’s visit ; adding, “ I can 
give a shr|pd guess as to what is in her ladyship’s mind all the time : she 
wishes to secure your niece for her nephew, knowing as well ,as any of us, 
though she says so little, that the first chance is worth having. 

The General answered her with one of those sinister looks which she so ex- 
tremely disliked — they made her uneasy ; but his verbal reply was satisfactory. 
“ He would not desire his niece to engage the attentions of a better man than 
the Honourable Conyers Freeman tie — she would have his entire acquiescence 
in so doing.” 

All this plotting .and .assenting, however, was most sedulously kept from the 
knowledge of the party most intere.sted in it. Mrs. Ashenhurst would not, for 
the world, that her d.iugliter should have the remotest notion of it ; nor was 
Jane aware of the arrival of the Freemantles, and the consequent reconiule- 
nient, till within an hour of making the visit — then nothing more was needed 
to give interest to a visit otherwise ©f a most commonplace character. Jane 
knew the only event perhaps capable of arousing the lethargic spirit of Lady 
Cornbury was this reconciliation ; the only being for whom she had at any 
time evinced afifection — of whom she appeared to have retained any memory, 
was this young man — “ poor dear Conyers,” as she invariably called him ; 
although his lordship many a time so far exerted himself as to remind her “ that 
Mr. Freemantle had given them serious cause of displeasure.” 

Whatever his misconduct had been did not concern Jane ; she thought much 
less of him than of the pleasure his return must have afforded to his aunt ; and 
accordingly, at her mother’s Instance, she put on the blue and silver brocade 
and the suit of Furnapore diamonds, in honour of the reconciliation, not of the 
guests ds was the design of Mrs, Ashenhurst. 

The General congratulated Jane on her appearance ; and her mother saw her 
seated opposite them, as thej drove to Berkeley Square, in the firm persuasion 
that she was one-day-to-be the Lady Cornbury of Wilton and Court Conyers. 

Whatever Lady Cornbury’s pleasure might oe in the reconciliation, to Jane’s 
astonishment it made but very little visible alteration in her countenance and 
manners. Hts lordship, on the contrary, was astonishingly animated and alert ; 
be really seemed as if nig heart beat the quicker for it. On him devolved the 
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honour of introducing the parties to each other. Jane hod not been prepared 
for the full cereinoriial-the meeting with the Honourable Miss Jacqiietta Free*- 
mantle. Jacquetta I |he knew the histories connected with that name at 
Wilton ; she knew the rair, meek face of the one Jacquetta who stabbed her 
lord, as the story told, with “ a bodkin and the other, the haughty woman of 
imperial beauty, with eyes full of dreamy, fearful passion, whose crimes people 
spoke of in whispers, in dread lest the uneasy spirit wliich had troubled the 
scene of her guilt so long should again be given up from its awful place ; and 
now certainly here was a third Jacquetta, not unworthy of these ancestors— -a 
tall, haughty woman, of commanding figure and presence, approaching middle 
age, but evidently usin^ no means to counteract the effects of time ,* as orte 
regardless of man's opinion, or of women’s either ; as one would say, “ What 
are these things, what is all the world, to the Honourable Jacquetta Free* 
mantle? and am not I she?” Jane remembered the old hoiisekeoper’s story, 
that the Lady Jacquetta was not dead; that for certain she had bet*ri seen in 
flesh and blood many a long year after people thouglit she had mouldered in 
her grave ; and that for her part she believed the coffin would be a strong one, 
and the grave n deep one, that must hold her down. All this wiiicli she had 
listened to, and shuddered at the while, now came back to her miiidavith a fear- 
ful reality and a rejxdling influence as she saw the proud womin turn from her 
mother’s greeting with ill-disguised contempt, and then iKand with her haughty 
head thrown back, one arm dropped, and the other held close to her waist, as if 
to still the knocking of her proud heart — the very attitude of the awful Jao- 
quetta. HI 

As ffane was presented, she rapidly eyed her from bead to fixit, ann thou gave 
lier hand with that air of condescending greatness which the powerful assume to 
inveigle as much as to honour. Jane felt a repugnance amounting almost to hor- 
ror, when the lady retained her hand, and, begging his lordship’s permission, con- 
ducted her half-way down the room. “ I must introduce you to each other,” said 
she mysteriously, and the moment afterwards presented her to her brother, de- 
siring him to improve the acquaintance. The gentleman to whom she was intro- 
duced was, in most respects, outwardly unlike nis sister. He was singularly fair 
for a man, with flaxen hair, and those colourless eyebrows and eyelashes which 
give so unmanly a character to the countenance, and the general (expression of 
his face, though cold, was by no means unpleasing. In person he was above 
the middle size and of a good figure, but his manners were at times almost awk- 
ward and shy, while at others he assumed an air of indifferen(*e and haughti- 
ness. A short time, but certainly not this one interview alone, convinced Jane 
of what was in truth the history of this young man’s education. Many years 
the junior of his strong-minded but imperious sjster, to whom the management 
of the inheritor as well as the inheritance had been intrusted, ho was compelled 
to assume a character in some respects opposed to his own. The better purls 
of his nature were cheerfulness, a certain degree of amiability, and extmmeif 
affable manners. He had been trained to be reserved and haughty ; bit! there 
was a gaucherie about him which betrayed the mask, and hence hU manners 
peared variable and unformed. The only part of his natural character wmli 
had been zealously fostered, was what he inherited in common with the 
line, inordinate family pride. His feeling was less that he belonged to the Uni- 
versal human family than to the noblest branch of it — that he was a Freemanlle 
engrafted on the old, true Conyers stock. Besides this, there was another rami- 
fication of the same passion — extreme personal selfishness -that mean selfiftlt- 
ness which makes the boy snatch the apple from the lips of his younger brolW 
when he has eaten his own, and makes the man regardless of the feelings mid 
convenience of others, when his o*wn pleasure, caprice, or indulgence contee ^ 
the way. He was a character and person in the first instance to be sOOii wMl 
indifference ; in the second, to interest to a certain degree, because it was dii- 
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covered that he bad some native good properties ; but in <be end to be despised, 
inasmuch as petty meannesses outweigh commonplace vimies. So far, came to 
the knowledge of Jane^a little more must be addcy for the sake of our 
readers. 

As a boy, and as a youth even, Conyers Frcemantle had been submissive and 
obedient to his sister, in virtue of that natural authority which strong minds ac- 
quire over weaker ones ; but as be advanced to manhood, his spirit began to 
crave after greater freedom of will ; there were certain buddings of rebellion in 
his mind, and though as yet it had rarely evinced itself in acts, it invariably 
strove against every command of his sister. Hence at this very time, when he 
knew his sister’s designs to be matrimonial, he vowed with himself not to further 
them even by the lifting of a finger. 

The result of this visit appeared sufficiently satisfactory to bring tlie parties 
together again in a short time. Little did Jane suspect of private meetings of 
which she was the subject, when the imperious Jacquetta treated for her hand 
on behalf of her brother, much in the same style as the aniba'^sador of a 
sovereign prince might demand in marriage the daughter of an inferior line, 
with whom policy as much as inclination made it advantageous to unite him««clf. 
The matter-ivas satisfactorily adjusted. The Honourable Conyers Freeman tie was 
to take to wife Jirie Ashenhurst, the fair heiress of the great nabob of Kurnapore. 
So stated the fashionable newspapers, under the head “ Marriage in High Life” 
— only giving dashes and asterisks for proper names. But Jane read no news- 
papers, nor busied herself witli the passing tattle of the day ; and she was, per- 
liaps, the q||j|y person in their whole circle who knew nothing of what was 
agitating. 

Mrs. Ashenhurst supposed, as was natural, that the lover had gained the good- 
will of his mistress — felicitating herself the while on the extraordinary success 
of the scheme ; and was perfectly charmed with the acquiescence of her daugh- 
ter, though, from unjileasant recollections, she abstained from speaking on the 
subject to her at present. 

All this time Mr. Freemantle considered Jane a party in the design upon 
him ; and though at first, p<s we have said, averse to the scheme from opposition 
to his sister, his self-love had already accepted the fiattery of Jane’s supposed 
willingness, and he was becoming less and less averse. The attentions, how- 
ever, which he paid her — a large award from him who had hitherto thought no 
woman worthy of his slightest regard — were still so little beyond common cour- 
tesies, that they did not even excite her suspicion, leaving her entir(?ly at liber- 
ty to think her own thoughts and pursue her own fancies at will ; his self-love, 
the while, giving all she said and did a reference to himself. This state of cross- 
purposes must, however, have worked itself straight, had they remained much 
longer together ; but at the end of the third day Mr. Freemantle returned to 
his country residence, without even a formal leave-taking of Jane, from a tem- 
porary pique against his sister. 

A week of stately amities succeeded, and then a party was proposed to Court- 
Conyers — a visit of the bride-elect and her friends to her future home. Little 
could Jane imagine why the ungracious Jacquetta condescended to spend a 
whole morning in formally peaking of the family history — of its illustrious des- 
cent anft alliances — of the Conj^ers, who were more illustrious than the Free- 
mantles — of the family quarterings— of the family plate and jewels ; — “ reserv- 
ing the subject of the rent-roll for her brother ; though she understood it as 
well — nay, certainly better than himself; and it would be found that all future 
branches of the family were infinitely indebted to her for the zealous mans^e- 
inent she had so long given to its most minute concerns. But,** added she, with 
dignity, “ had I laid down mjr life, it would not havd been too much for so illus- 
trious a name — though certainly you cannot be supposed to understand the res- 
ponsibility of such an inheritance !** 
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Haughtily as all this information \^as given, contemptuous as had baea its 
winding up, and litt% concern as Jane felt herself to have in it, sho had too 
much general kindne^^was too much disposed to give and rccetvo 
to appear indifferent tJ any gratuitous instance of good-will, even from i pei^ll 
so repugnant to her os the Honourable Jacquetta Freeman tie. 


Chapter XVII. 

The important day came. The distance to Court-Conyers was tw(?nty miles ; 
the party was to take luncheon there, see the house, and return to Limdon in 
the evening— which would easily be accomplished, as they were to travel post. 

Lord and Lady Cornbiiry and MisSs Ashenhurst occupied one Ciin iage ; the 
General, Mrs. Ashenhurst, and Miss Freemantle the other. There could be no 
interest to Jane in the meagre conversation of her companions — sht' therefore 
occupied herself with her own thoughts, and some little curiosity she felt res- 
pecting the mansion they were about to visit, which her imagination seemed 
to have something ogre-like about it. How the other triad occupied themselves 
is not known, further than that they appeared singularly gracious Um each other, 
and to every ho<ly else, on their arrival at Court-Conyers. Jlliufs imagmation 
liad not pictured a more sombre and forbidding exterior>thau the place present- 
ed. It seemed of large extent, square, heavy, and prison-like, built of stono 
which was black with age, with low round towers, small windows, and heavy - 
browed doors. It stood low, in an unpicturesque and uiipleasing^rk : woods 
of pine thickly interspersed with ilex and yew Hanking it on eitlier hand, and 
stretching behind upward to the brow of the only eminence for miles round. 

“ This place never looks cheerful,” said Lord Cornbury, “ come when 
•11 #1 *■ ^ 
you will. 

“It never does,” was his lady’s reply. 

“ But we Should not say so to you, my dear Miss Ashenhurst !** 

“ To me 1 Oh, sir, you are perfectly welcome to say what, you please of this 
old castle for me!” said Jane, wondering in perfect simplicity what they meant : 
“ for my part, I think it a hideous place!” -t 

U’iie laconic people made no remark, and the carriage waited its turn to draw 
up to the gloomy door. 

If the Honourable Conyers Freemantle had been indifferent and silent in 
Berkeley Square, he seemed bent to make up for all deficiencies in his own 
house. Nothing could exceed the elaborate ceremonial of tlieir reception. Onw 
thing soon struck Jane’s attention i|^st unpleasantly— that she was made, in- 
stead, as she supposed herself, the least important person of the party, the one 
for whom everything seemed arranged — for whom, in fact, everybody seemed 
to have come there. 

When the party had refreshed themselves, the host requested the hoAOItr>f 
her hand, and led the way in the domiciliary inspection, desiring hut 
opinion of all she saw, and begging she would suggest alterations uceordiug.to 
her own taste ; at the same time insinuating that everything had been arra^od 
by a Conyers or a Freemantle, and therefore of necessity had remained in stutu 
gw. Every moment Jane’s annoyance and suspicion grew ; she longed to join 
herself to the others, but they seeine<l to keep aloof, and she feared at the aamo 
time to make herself conspicuous or ridiculous. By degrees the whole tributa^ 
tion of the intrigue came upon her, and she walked on from room to room 
silent and irresolute, which the lover mistook for passive obedience or timid 
admiration. 

At length Jane found that, litber intentionallv or accidentally, they IumI 
missed their party ; and she now stood with him alone in a sniaU room, 
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rently in one of tlie towers, and to whicR they bad ascendied by a narrow stbne 
titair. They entered the room : its aspect was forblddingX small, and ^oorny, 
containing only tarnished folio volumes, arranged on sh^es dusty an(fworm« 
eaten, two high leather^covered chairs, a desk, i^d a tsmie, Jane started, for 
it seemed like the den of the ogre himself. She attempted to retreat ; but the 
door was shut, and her companion already had seized her hand. 

“ Charming Mias Ashenhurst,’* said he, “ why will you persist in this cruel 
silence ? I confess to you that I was once indifferent to this match, but 1 am 
not so now. Jacquetta has lorded it so long, she thinks me still a child, and to 
be awed by the lilting of her finger ; but she will find 1 have the spirit of a 
Freemantle in me I” 

** Let me go T' said Jane, withdrawing her Land, and really terrified. 

“ We will not trouble our heads about this old place,” pleaded Mr. Free- 
mantle, looking at her the while with unfeigned admiration. ** You will have 
time enough to study it hereafter, and / must make up for lost time.” 

Whether he would have protested his passion on his knees, or by any other 
approved mode of lover-craft, cannot be known ; for Jane, though feeling, as 
it were, betrayed, and in a place which her imagination made fearful, and with 
her heart a&nold as death, put him back with a dignity he could not withstand. 

“ Some strangd delusion has been practiied on you, sir,” she said ; “ for, till 
within this hour, 1 hadmo idea what this visit meant.” 

** Come, Miss Ashenhurst, 1 know this is the way with you ladles ; but the 
faster you fly, the faster 1 shall pursue : and I think I have you pretty safely 
now," said he, in a tone between good humour and triumph. 

“ I am sincere, Mr. Freemantle," said Jane, coldly and calmly — “ I am most 
truly sincere, when I assure you of my entire ignorance of this scheme till 
within the last half-hour." 

Ho looked at her for a moment as if he disbelieved his senses, and then burst 
into a loud laugh. “ Come, come, Miss Ashenhurst, this is truly ridiculous; 
you think it your turn to be cold now. I beg your pardon for my past indiffor- 
ente — punish it any way but by your coldness : but, to speak the truth, I was 
provoked with Jacquetta.” 

“ I wish you were proyoked with her now," said Jane, half amused, spite of 
herself, “ if it would insure me your present indifierence." 

“ Miss Ashenhurst," he returned, looking impatient, “ there has been too 
much of this — I am tired of this child’s play. ’ 

** Sir," said Jane, “ your words are enigmas ; but I do not care about their 
meaning. I must now return to my friends.” 

“ No!” answered he, almost fiercely, “ ^shall not part with you thus: you 
were in a difierent humour in Berkeley S^are." 

Because, sir,” said Jane, offended and angry, I never thought about you 
in Berkeley Square." 

^ Upon my honour !" exclaimed he, in a tone and with a gesture which made 
Jane involuntarily look at the thickness of the walls. And this scheme was 
oonooeted at Wilton among yourselves I Do you know, madam, to whom you 
areSipeakingP" 

** To Mr. Conyers Freemantle," she replied, with an indifference that she did 
not feel. ^ 

Madam ! — Miss Ashenhurst !" he began, in a tone that still more terrified 
her; and, in very despair, she laid her hand upon the iron pin of the door. To 
her inexpressible relief, it gave way, and the exploring party was in the act of 
ascending the stairs. ^ 

“ I beg your pardon, Miss Jane," said Lord Cornbury, who was foremest^ 
and too unapprehensive to observe the disordered countenance of eilhur hemlf 
nr Mr. Freemanlte. We have certainly arrived inopportunely/' 
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“ No, no,” said the master of the mansion j “ and you must see this chamlier : 
^ it is of some renown i« the hcmse, beinjr the one in which our ancestor, th<^. u$* 
troloffer, punished his 5|htumacious wife.” 

“ Ay, he poisoned her, dj^n’t he said Lord Cornbury, as the whole party 
entered. 

Jane, sick at heart, and filled with perfect loathing of the place and the peo- 
pie, walked hastily down the stairs to an ojien/jaseriient- window, that she might 
look out upon the sun-shine ; but the wood of dark* pine and yew lay all below, 
stretching to the very horizon. It was a dreary prospect ; it seemed as if 
cheerful sunlight never came there; and an impatience to be gone seized upon 
Jane’s spirit like anger. • 

“ It is an evil -place,” thought she ; “it fills me with feelings of revenge and 
cruelty!” 

The party descended, Mr. Freemantle and his sister bringing up the rear. 

“ We have now seen all,” said Lord Cornbury. 

“ All except the chapel,” said Miss Jacquetta. 

“ We will not go there,” yawned Latly Cornbury, seating herself on a sofa in 
the chamber through which they were passing. 

“ We will wait for you here,” assented Lord Cornbury, seeing himself 6y 
bis lady. • 

“Come, Miss Ashenhurst,” said Miss Jacquetta, gripidg her with her hard 
hand. 

Jane, as if under the spell of a destiny, obeyed ; and the next moment was 
conducted through a low arched door, to which they descended by#^ a ilight of 
chilly stone steps into the chancel of a church. She looked behind her for her 
friends ; but the door was shut, and she stood alone with this fearful woman, 
who for two moments gazed into her face with a steady, severe countenance, as 
if she would penetrate her very soul. Jane’s imagination, excited as ft was, 
was filled with terrible and undefined apprehensions ; but she stood the scrutiny 
with an unblenching calmness. 

The place was cold and silent as death, striking its sunless chill to the bone, 
while its influence fell solemnly on the spirit. J^ofty and elfigied tombs stood 
round ; mural tablets of all a^es were on the walls, and the floor was paved 
witli graven stones and dark brazen plates of ineinoriul. Two old, dt*eaymg 
banners, black and heavy with age, which had been borne fy the Conyers in 
the wars of the Koses and the PJantagenets, depended fr om the roof over tha 
pews of blacu carved oak, lined with ancient crimson velvet, where the proud 
Conyers had sat to worship for ages. A sombre light fell thnmgh the richly- 
painted panes of the large window that faced them, leaving the altar in perfect 
gloom, as if sunshine could not enter there. 

At another time, or with less agitated feelings, Jane would have enjoydd till# 
old place with a thorough zest ; its antiquity, its solemnity, its gloom, would 
have produced a frame of mind in perfect accordance with it; but there “Wljl a 
disquiet in her spirit now, that unfitted her for any enjoyment ; the muttufeil 
words, too, of her companion, filled her with a mysterious awe. “By thetfOw 
of our ancestors !” she spoke, as if thinking aloud, “if it were * and 

clenched a key in her strong, bony hand, as if she would make the scuseluwi 
iron feel. 

Jane started, believing this had reference to what had passed between hdraalf 
and Mr. Freemantle. 

“But come,” said Miss Jacquetta, “I brought you to see the burial-place of 
the noble Conyers, and the one Freemantle, its last lord !” 

And so saying, with the key sh(; hehl in her hand she opened a low door llai 
the wall, and descending a few steps into {lerfect darkness, biyilla Jana 
her. 
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Jane hesitated to obey. 

** You foolish child!” said Miss Jacquctta, speaking wjl^h a stern voice, that 
seemed sepulchral ; “ why need you fear to enter this plftoe, where so many of 
your betters are laid ? Come down, and see where the aircct liqe of the noble 
Conyers, and those as noble, with whom they mateS, lie piled, coffin on coflin, 
for twelve generations.” 

Jane considered how improbable it was that any evil was intended towards 
her, and descended the stb|)s. 

“Notone foot nearer!’* cried Miss Jacquetta, speaking from among the 
coffins, as Jane had reached tlie mhldle of the vault — “ Not one step nearer! 
farther you never can enter — here lie^only the nobly boi*n ! fathers and sons for 
twelve generations, with their wives, none below a baron’s daughter. You may 
go back!” 

Jane felt displeased at this senseless parade of greatness. “And where,” 
said she, as the lady emerged from the tombs ; “ where lies the wife whom we 
heard above was murdered ?” 

“Nonsense!” retorted the descendant of the Conyers: “do you believe 
whatever tradition hands down ?” 

I heard it from a Conyers !” was Jane’s answer. 

Miss Jacquetta eyed her for a moment, and then said, bitterly : “ That 

wife was the daughtef of a commoner, and here she lies !” pointing to a raised 
tomb, one of seven which stood side by side, with its well-wrought marble 
effigy — “ she lies here I These others also are wives of Conyers; and one of 
them a daughter, who married unwisely and came here to die.” 

“ And here I must lie,” thought Jane, “if 1 marry a Conyers — which Heaven 
forbid! Nay, I will die first!” mused she, as she walked down the aisle and 
saw the arms of the proud Conyers emblazoned above the Decalogue and the 
Lord’s* Prayer. 

“ You see the nobility of this house,” said Miss Jacquetta, reconducting June 
into the chancel ; “ you see who those were that mated with them. It is not 
for ?/ 0 M, young woman, to undervalue a Conyers. Ilemember what you have 
seen , 

Jane felt utterly incapable of replying, and Miss Jacquetta, neither seeming 
to expect nor desire an answer, motioned her to follow the door by which they 
had entered, haugfftily keeping the advance ; and presently afterwards they re- 
joined the party, who waited for them in tjie chamber. 

Refreshments were again offered, of which all partook except Jane, who, 
though faint and weary, firmly refused ; “ I will not again break bread nor 
drink water in this house I” was her internal vow ; and presently afterwards the 
carriages being announced, the party left Court-Cony ers in the order they had 
arrived, the master not offering more than the most distant civilities to Jane, 
and remaining behind. 

Jane began only to breathe freely when they left the demesne of the Conyers, 
and entered on the king’s high-road. She turned to her companions to relieve 
herself by talking even on the most trivial passing subjects; but they were both 
fast asleep, nor did either of them wake till the carriage drew up at their own 
door at eleven o’clock at night. 

Whe'n Jane took the place lately occupied by Miss Freemantle, in their drive 
to Grosvenor-square, she was immediately aware that some unpleasant ren- 
contre had taken place. She could see by the indistinct light of the carriage- 
lamps the haughty, angry countenance of her uncle, and the perturbed anxiety 
of her mother : no word was exchanged, but the very silence seemed full of 
terrible omen. 

Jane ran hastily to her own chamber, and Ihence sent to request an interview 
with her mother; but she was informed that Mrs. Ashenhurst also was gone to 
her chamber and desired not to be disturbed that evening. 
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What had occurred durinrr the homeward drive Jane could in part ooti^eo- 
turc ; but her inothori refusal to see her filled her with an exquisite distreniri 
even more painful lhariithe other events of the day. The day itself was fright* 
fill in review ;-and Jane sat down in the state of one, who, waking from a terrl* 
blc dream, finds the realities that encompass him evon more distressing. 


Chapter XVI II. 

What had occurred during the journey must now be briefly related. 

Miss Jaccpietta, riuick-sighted as she always was, observed the aj^iaircnt want 
of understanding between the lovers, and had extracted suflioienl information 
from her brother to decide her line of conduct. Scarcely, therefore, were they 
seated in the carriage, when, with all the offended pride of a Conyers, sho 
haughtily informed the General and Mrs. Ashenhiirst ot what she had discover- 
ed; adding, that “ifMLss Ashenhurst was unaware of the great honour dono 
her by these proposals, it behoved her relations to keep her from again oflend- 
ing. That, for her part, she did not now desire the connexion ; still, as it was 
the wish of Mr. Conyers Freernantlc that the affair should proceed, she wa« 
willing to sacrifice her own feelings ; only she b(‘gged them to ^ludcrstand that 
a Conyers could not again be thus trilled with !'* • 

Mrs. Ashenhurst internally resented this insolent harangue, but she waited to 
know the Generafs sentiments before she spoke. Great was her amazement 
then to find that, instead of retorting upon the arrogant lady and defending hia 
niece, as she had hoped he would do, he joined entirely with her ; reprobated 
Jane’s conduct as childish and unpardonable, as what Mr. Conyers Froemantle 
could not in honour subject himself to a second time, and gave his word that no 
fjirLlicr impediment on the part of his niece should prevent a marriage so entire- 
ly accordant with bis wishes fur her. 

«pite of these concessions, good-humour was by no means restored. The 
General folded Ills arms as if in repressed anger against lii.s niece; and the 
hiinglil-y Jaecpietla s.at like an angry porcupine, bristled at all points in her 
uiiniitigated wrath for the affront done to a Conyers by a daughter oi a com- 


Mrs. Ashenhurst was like a troubled sea on which tha storm cornea from 
all rioiiits; she struggled with offended pri<le, with some nniternal syrapathy tor 
her (lamditer, and with the consciousness that by neither General Uubois, nor 
Miss Freemautle was she considered a party in the disposal ot that daughter. 
A.raiu self-interest and ambition bade her bear all patim.tly and submit ; told 
her that come what would the Oeneral must not be on.'uded--that policy as 
well as duty deiuaiided aoiiuieseence : and that, after all, the 

ipljf snlto of the arro^'^ant Miss Jacijuctta, most excellent I What would tllH 
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sloneTand" how pertinacious *her daughter had been. The more she thought 
more she fretted, and as she fretted she grew angry ; and long bclore they 
rewhed London she had come to the conclusion so often come to bofoje, that 
Jane was flying hi the face of her duty, and ruining her good fortune 

Now forlhe first time in her life Mrs. Ashenhurst fe|t estranged from her 
daughter, and when she woke in the morning from a night of uneasy repow, 
X Smined not to see her till she had encountered her (riends m Berkeley 
Sauare When Jane, therefore, inquired for her alter a night far less reflraih- 
ing than even her mother’s, she w*s informed that Mrs. Aslmnhurst was 
leaving the house. Jane felt instantly the displeasure this implied, and witjiftut 
eoardino the etiquette her mother had lately established, rushed into her OtflU- 
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ing-room. Afrs. Aahenhurst had that moment dismissed her woman, and Jane, 
seeing her alone, threw her arms about her neck and sobAed on her bosom. 

“ Oh, mother !” said she at length, “ why will you l|reak my heart with this 
coldness ? What have I done to make you, like everybody else,o»iny enemy 

“ Dear love,*' said her- mother, touched by her daughter’s sincere grief, 
** how can you talk so ? How can you think of calling me, or any one, your 
enemy ?” • 

“ Does not every one scheme to drive me mad cried Jane, with bitter 
agony. “ Oh, mother, mother, and could you countenance this hateful con- 
nexion P And did you know why I was taken to that horrible place P” 

“ My love, my dear love I” said Mrs. Ashenhurst, wishing the while she did 
not feel so deeply sorry for her daughter , “ everybody knew why we went. 
Surely you cannot pretend ignorance ?” 

“ Then you were a party in this miserable intrigue,” cried J.ann, reproach- 
fully. You surely cannot wish me to marry that proud half-witted man ; you 
surely cannot wish to put me in the power of that haughty, cruel woman !” 

“Jane, Jane,” remonstrated her mother, “your imagination runs away with 
your reason ! You really distract me — do be calm, child !” 

“ I cannot ; I feel frantic when L think of it !” 

“ Oh, then I must l|^ave you till you arc calm,” said Mrs. Ashenhurst, moving 
towards the door. 

“ No, mother, do not leave me thus,” said Jane, rising and repressing her 
emotion. “ Oh, you do not know how miserable I am !” 

“ Well, love, what can I do for you ? — you really are so violent !” 

“ I am calm — I will be cairn ; but tell me your mind about this wretched 
aflair !” said the poor girl in a heart-broken tone. 

“ Why, my dear, what can I tell you that you do not know ?” replied her 
mother, wishing sincerely she had never promoted the scheme. 

“ I know nothing !” said Jane. 

“ Do you not know that this match h.as been brought about by our friends 
the CornburysP” 

“ No .»” 

“ Why, my love, Mr. Freemantle himself must have declared his passion be- 
fore he left Berkeley Square.” 

“Dearest mother, he never did !” was Jane’s earnest reply. 

“Really, love, you astonish me. But let me go, love ; this is a queer business, 
and I must know the bottom of it.” 

“But, mother dear,” said Jane, “before you go, let mo beseech of you to be 
my friend. Oh, do, do!” cried she kissing her mother’s hand tenderly, whilj# 
the tears streamed down her cheeks, “ be my friend, dearest mo^lier, and oppose 
this miserable connexion — you have a right to do it, when you know how 
wretched it makes me I” 

** Let me go, let me go, love,” said Mrs. Ashenliurst, truly pitying her daugh- 
ter, and yet knowing how deeply committed she herself was in this aflair. 

«“ Listen to pje, dearest, dearest mother, and be ray friend — whom can T ap- 
peal to but you ? Tell my uncle that I cannot marry. It is not Mr. Frce- 
mantle^that I reject — but I cannot marry ; you know, dear mother, I (jannot I” 

Jane had overstepped the range of her mother’s sympathies, and had touched 
on an offensive topic; her reply was accordingly — “ I know no such thing, Jane ; 
but this I know, that it is your duty to obey your uncle I” 

“ I could lie down and die,” said Jane, in a voice of the deepest anguish, “ to 
hear you talk thus, dear mother ! — it is so unlike what you used to be.” 

“ It is no use talking,” replied Mrs. Ashenhurst ; “you know your uncle as 
well as I do. What can 7 do ! It is ridiculous of you to talk so. What can 
you do either ?” 
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“ I will nover mnrrY Mr. FroeinanfliV* said ilano, firmly; “ tllafc what I tmn 
do ; I will go back tcf Harbury and earn my own bread first !” 

“ Ileally, Jane, how^ou surprise me I Well, you must take your own courao 
— only T am sorry you are in such a temper.” And Mrs. Ashenhursfc, wonder-^ 
fully relieved by the turn the conversation had taken, hastily lefi> her dressing* 
room, stepped into her carriage, and was driven to Berkeley Stjuare. 

The proverb of the frying-pan and the fire” might not inaptly be applied 
to the case of poor Mrs Ashenhurst, were it not so inelegant. Ilut it is too 
late to seek for another comparison now, iis she is at this moment entering tho 
breakfast-room in Berkeley Square. 

There sat the still bristled tfaecpietta, and Ihero sat tho sleek Latly Cornbury, 
looking ruffled and ill at ease, her Conyers, blood mounting to ht‘r <|uict fortj- 
head from the enormous affront put upon the house the day befi)re ; atnl liOrd 
Cornbury himself was walking np ami down the room with a letter in his hand, 
which had come express from Mr. Conyers Freemnntle that very ntorning ; in 
which letter it was stated, “ that notwith>ianding tho young lady’s mistake in 
thinking a Conyers could be played with like a child’s shuttlecock, he was more 
bent on the match now than ever, and should accordingly bo in Berkeley 
Sipiare that evening, in order to prosecute his suit, and accomplish llio marriage 
at as early a date as possible.” 

'riie point at issue when Mrs. Ashenhurst entered wfft, whether considering 
the extent of the young lady’s delinquency, it became his dignity to do so ; 
nay, whether he would not compromise his honour by doing so. 

Miss Freeman tie had found an unlooked-for ally in Lady Cornbury, and theif 
opinion was “ that the indiscretion of Miss Ashenhurst forfeited the honour of 
so illustrious a connexion ; that the thing did not admit of debate — a Conyers 
could not ally himself with such contumacy.’' 

T.(Ord Cornbury, on the contrary, was approving warmly of Mr. Freemantle’s 
spirit, and declaring that Miss A.shonliurst was too charming in herself, and too 
important a match in point of fortune, to be thrown away for an idle pique of 
honour — for, after all, perhaps nothing but an itlle lover.s’ (juarrel. 

The entrance of Mrs. A.shenhurst suspended the subject. — The ladies receiv- 
ed her most coldly; she not only wished herself back in Grosvenor Square, but 
the whole cabunity of losing her noble friends’ countenance came upon her, and 
she, felt how impossible it would have been to ri’tnict, had she come there fur 
that purpose. Without vouchsafing any notice whatever of her greeting, Misn 
Frcernantle haughtily left the room, intending it as a signal punishment and 
token of displeasure ; hut her retreat brought assurance to lh#enemy. — Mrs. 
Ashenhurst clianged her tactics instantly ; and now, instead of conciliation, os 
she had ineditate«l, resolved on attack, confident in her accustomed inftuenco 
over the indolent minds of her Iricnds. 

“ Jt was so strange a thing,” she said, “ that Mr. C-onyers Frecmantle, who 
had such abundant opportunities of declaring his wishes, had not done to J 8ho 
considered her daughter extremely ill-used, and certainly thought some dlpla* 
nation or apology was requisite from him. 

Lady Cornbury opened her eyes, and absolutely stared at Mrs. Ashenbtiriit. 

“ To be sure I a most extraordinary lover,” replied his lordship, “ if the case 
really be so !” * 

“ It is so,” said Mrs. Ashenhurst, warmly ; “ and now, forsooth, you are all 
offended because Jane is surprised at the familiarity of a person who has never 
declared himself ! I am sure I would never have gone to Court-ConyetS. nor 
should my daughter, if I had known how matters stood 1” added she^ with* 
warmth and dignity that had itg full efiect on her bearers. 

“ My dear mailam,” said his lordship, in his most conciliatory voice, ^ ypxi 
have just cause of complaint. But,” continued he, assuming a jocose liil|L^ I 
see how it is,— Mr. Conyers Frcernantle was not to be driven mto love Miss 
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Jacquefcta ; he is now in love of his own head — things will go on smoothly now, 
never fear. Read this letter, my dear madam, — I thi^ik will satisfy you : or, 
rather, I will read it, without troubling you,” said he, remembering some ex- 
pressions which might perhaps give umbrage to the lady ; and accordingly he 
read the letter in his own way. “ This must satisfy you, I think !” said he, 
when he had done. 

“ Certainly, my lord ; he could not speak more handsomely,” replied she. 

“ And you are satisfied too, my dear ?” said Lord Cornbury, turning to his 
lady, who was calming down into her ordinary quiet. 

“ So that Conyers is not to be refused and played with like a common person, 
I am satisfied,” was her answer ; and as this was a morning of extraordinary 
exertion, she added the moment afterwards, “ Miss Ashenhurst was always a 
favourite of mine, or I should not ha^ wished Conyers to marry her.” 

Mrs. Ashenhurst, with unfeigned pleasure, expressed herself highly com- 
plimented. 

“ Then,” said her ladyship, “ we arc friends again, — I hate the trouble of 
being angry." 

“ Ob,” returned Lord Cornbury, in perfect good-humour, “ we know you 
are a Conyers, and are privileged to resent a family affront — even when a Cony- 
ers is wrong,” sard he, bowing to Mrs. Ashenhurst. 

“ I am sure I do no tf know what Miss Frcemantle will say," remarked her 
ladyship. 

“ Miss Freemantle is never so happy as when she is angry, therefore she will 
have reason to thank us," said his lordship, laughing. 

The visit ended to the entire satisfaction of all parties ; there never had 
been more amity between them even at Wilton, and Mrs. Ashenhurst left 
the house assured that, some way or other, things would work themselves 
straight. “ But,” thought she, as she was driven along, “ I will be perfectly 
passive : Mr. Freemantle shall plead his own suit, and to the General shall de- 
volve the office of compelling Jane to obedience, — I never do any good when I 
interfere !” 

A succession of visitors and engagements occupied her through the rest of 
the morning, much to her satisfaction, for she determined not to encounter a 
second interview with her daughter. 

The General returned to dinner in extraordinary spirits. — He too had beem 
in Berkeley Square,* where everything had likewise fallen out to his satisfaction. 
As a piece of pleasant news, he informed his sister and niece, that he had en- 
countered no ress a person than Sir Ilarbottle Grimstone in Pall Mall : and the 
n.abob was extremely merry at the thought of the diversion he should have with 
this renowned knight among his London friends. Besides this, he brought with 
him a letter from Lord Montjoy, wherein his lordship spoke in the most flatter- 
ing terms of having made the acquaintance of his excellent cousin Mrs. Ashen- 
hurst, at her own pretty house at Ilarbury, and that he had not forgotten the 
extraordinary beauty of her little daughter. Moreover, his lordship promised 
himself the pleasure of a week’s shooting at Denborough Park in the autumn. 

Nothing could have been more gratifying to Mrs. Ashenhurst than this letter. 
She laughed with her brother at the unfortunate baronet, applauded his pro- 
posed practical jokes, and once in every half-hour, at least, told what a perfect 
gentleman was their noble cousin Montjoy. 

The evening was spent at the opera; Jane wearing the blue and silver bro- 
cade and the Furnapore diamonds, to please her uncle ; and Mrs. Ashenhurst 
having the pleasure of seeing that her daughter attracted universal admiration, 
— nobody thinking the while that a heavy and anxious heart beat under those 
splendid habiliments. 

The next day Mr. Conyers Frcemantle presented himself in Grosvenor 
Square ; but the ladies were not at home. He had, however, a prolonged in- 
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tcrvicw with General Dubois, the result of which was entirely satisfactory to 
both parties. The l^Nter spoke of his unbounded passion, and earnest desire fbr 
an immediate marriage^blamed Jacquetta for everything that had hitherto 
gone wrong, and hintea of marriage settlements. AVhatever the nabob’s pro- 
mises or insinuations were, even the Conyers was satisfied, and intornaUy onlled 
himself “ a lucky fellow.” After several hours thus spent in business, tne gen- 
tlemen agreed to pass the remainder of the d%y together, and to close the even- 
ing at Vuuxhall. 


Chapter XTX. 

The next morning, while Mrs. Ashenhurst and her daughter were yet in their 
beds, the whole house was thrown into th# greatest possible state of confusion 
by the stopping of a haekney-ooach, out of which was supported, by Mr. Co- 
nyers Freemantle and a surgeon, the General himself, faint and bleeding, lie 
was conveyed to his chamber, and the news carried to his kinswomen. Mrs. 
Ashenhurst was waked from a dream of wedding fuvouis and coronets to hear 
the sliocking tidings, which threw her into violent hysterica, dune, full •f the 
most incoherent apprehensions, hastily dressed herself and ran to tha breakfast- 
room, where she despatched a servant to re<(uest admission rusher if she could 
be of any service to her uncle, or to bring her back partllulars of this strange 
event. 

Mr. Conyers Freemantle attended the servant back. Every 8ubj(?,c.t but this 
one seemed to shrink into minor importance, yet still she felt a monnuitary re- 
pugnance to encounter this man. Fortunately, however, just then her mother 
entered, folded in wrapping-gown and shawl, leaning on the arm of her woman, 
and looking well nigh as feeble as the General himself. Mrs. Ashetdnirst was 
seated with great care and state in a large easy-chair ; and then, with some little 
embarrassment both of manner and countenance, Mr. Conyers Freenumtle in- 
formed them that he and the General had spent the last evening ut Vauxhall ; 
that there they had met a gentleman between whom and the General an old 
quarrel seemed to exist. 

(rood heavens !” exclaimed Jane, clasping her hands, and comprehending 
at once the whole ufTair. 

“ Sir Harbottle Grimstone ?” asked Mrs. Ashenhurst. 

“ The same,” replied Mr. Conyers Freemantle. “ A renewal of the quarrel 
took place, and a challenge from Sir Harbottle was the result. 1 had the 
honour to attend General Dubois as his second this morning , and I must ac- 
knowledge that his antagonist took no unfair advantage, though the consequence 
has been so unlucky.” ,, 

“ Is he dangerously wounded?” asked Jane. 

Mr. Conyers Freemantle bowed to Jane with the greatest deference, and in- 
formed her, that a skilful surgeon was with him, but, as yet, had not given his 
opinion. 

Mrs. Ashenhurst again fell into hysterics, and was conveyed to her chai||ber 
by her maid and daughter. 

Many hours of the most dreadful suspense sudeeeded ; the General resisting 
every solicitation, not only of the surgeon, but of his friends Mr. Conyfers Free- 
mantle and Lord Cornbury, who were now with him, to let his wound be exa- 
mined. At the same time that be deplored this accident, he iiiipr coated curses 
and vengeance on the head of Sir Harbottle, and insisted with herce carnQSfcnciHi 
that he would not die. The surgeon at length declared that the General uffitlld 
be guilty of a species of suicide 1/ he longer delayed the examination, and lllUl, 
in fact, he himself would leave the house unless he was allowed to use hi« 
means for his restoration. The General submitted ; Mr. Conyers Freeman^ 
Lord Cornbury withdrew j the valet remained in the anic-room, and iuir- 
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geon was left alone with the patient. With whnt inten^ anxiety did Jane 
await the issue I ** There is a mystery then about him,** tffiought Mrs Ashen- 
hurst, in the midst of her agitation ; “ I wonder what it can be.*’ 

At the end of the examination, they were informed that the surgeon dared 
not give hemes, but that he earnestly requested to call in additional surgical aid, 
which the General violently opposed ; that now Mr. Mortlake, his lawyer, was 
sent for instantly at his own request, with whom he was to remain undisturbed 
for two hours. 

At length the surgeon joined them in the drawing-room. 

Dear madam,” said he, with a distressed and anxious countenance, to Mrs. 
Ashenhurst, the moincnt he entered, “ for God’s sake, madam, if you have any 
influence, induce him to let me have assistance ! The extraction of the ball 
might save his life, but I dare not pe^jbrm it alone I” 

“ Why does he object ?” asked she, her curiosity overpowering her anxiety. 

** That, madam, is not the question 1” said the agitated man ; and then he 
turned to Jane. 

“ I will introduce you to the chamber if you will plead for me !” said he, in a 
voice •f such distress as might have pleaded for his own life. Cannot you 
influence him ?” 

“ Oh, sir, I doilbt it, I doubt it !’* exclaimed Jane, clasping her hands ; “ but 
I will try ! — or cannot ^ do something for you ? — I think I could hand you your 
instruments ?*' 

“No, no,*’ said he; “I want the experienced manual aid of a brother-sur- 
geon ! He cannot live four-and-tweuty hours without surgical aid !” groaned 
the poor man. 

The next moment he was summoned to the General’s chamber. A violent 
ringing of the bell succeeded ; and the voice of the surgeon was heard directly 
after, reiterating his commands to the servant. 

“ Fly, as if for your life 1” said he ; “ bring Mr. Haslop back with you as 
speedily.” 

The additional surgeon arrived. Again hours of suspense succeeded ; again 
the lawyer was introduced ; and the surgeons declining to give an opinion, with- 
drew to an adjoining chamber, where dinner was served to them. 

Mr. Mortlake, like the surgeon, seemed to find the work for which he had 
been summoned beyond his skill ; and Mrs. Ashenhurst, who was suflieiently 
collected to take note of whatever occurred, had a new subject of speculation 
afforded her by hearing that a second lawyer was also summoned with as much 
despatch as possible. 

In the course of the e#ning Lord Cornbury called — called again with his 
solemn condolemce, and offers on the part of his nephew, who feared he had 
displeased Miss Ashenhurst from the coldness with which she treated him, that 
he might be permitted to remain in the house through the night, in order to 
render any possible assistance either to General Dubois or to the ladies. Mrs. 
Ashenhurst most willingly assented, declaring that any gloom which appeared 
on daughter’s countenance arose from anxiety for her uncle, “ she was so 
extremely attac&ed to her uncle I” 

As th^ night set in, Mr Conifers Freeman tie took his place by the drawing- 
room fire ; Sirs. Ashenhurst, in a rick cloak and shawl, reclining in a large 
easy-chair, now feebly talking over “ these melancholy events,” and now dozing 
into pleasant forgetfulness. The lady’s silken repose was contagious, and Mr. 
Conyers Freeman tie also dozed in his chair. In a while, however, the lady’s 
sleep went from her ; and as she lay with her eyes open looking to the richly 
ornamented ceiling, she began to look forward. into toe future. How bright it 
all appeared ! There was in it neither pride, power, nor pain ; neither the 
hau^ty Jacquetta to frown her into insignificance, the General to control her, 
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nor her daughter’s tepful ejes to fill her with an uneasy sympathy. ** Wa 
bhall have everything Wr own way then,” thought she ; “ and then it will bo 
turn to frown on the ha^ht^ Jacquetta. And Jane, poor girl ! shall certainly 
not marry this man. Tnere’^s iny Lord Montjoy coming down in the autumn ; 
Ave’ll choose a better match for her than this Conyers Freemantle, whom, after 
all, I never did like !” The ornaments of the ceiling might have beenidiamonds 
and rubies, so bright did they seem to the uptiwmed vision of the pillowed lady. 
Lut we will leave her to her pleasant fancies, and look after the sterner realities 
of the night. 

Jane all this time remained in her chamber in the deepest anxiety and distress 
of mind, believing herself the cause, though innocent, of thisiterrible event; and 
many and fervent were the prayers she put up that her uncle’s life might not at 
this time be required from him. ♦ 

In the General’s chdtnber too was all agitation and anxiety. The lawyers sat 
together, pale and perplexed : the wounded man at one moment dictat»‘d to them 
what they should write, and the next broke forth into terrible imprecations on his 
enemy, then gave way to frantic passion, threatening to tear oft his bandages — 
or lay back on his pillow, struggling with apparent agony of min/l more 

lerrible than his bodily pain ; the cold perspiration standing on his brow like 
drops of water, his features compressed, and his hands clencTicd and wrung 
together as if by a vice. The lawyers alternately gave ]flaee lo the surgeons, 
and the surgeons to the lawyers — each declaring to the other tliat it was the 
most fearful death-bed they had ever witnessed. The work of the lawyers was 
at last completed ; ‘ nd the surgeons with pale lips and low v^nces declared that 
the most fatal symptoms had appeared, and suggested lo liim, that if he 
wished to see his relatives, or to see any other friend, it would bo’ well to do it 
soon. 

“ I know how it is !” said the General in his customary bland voice — so 
different to what he had lately spoken with, that the^surgeons started to hear 
it; — “I know how it is, I shall die J*— T shall die!” screamed he forth in the 
high key of his fury, as if addressing some far off being — “ T shall die !” 

“Fetch me here a minister of the Church of England,” said he, in a tone of 
absolute command: “and are you furnished as I ordered, Mr, Mortluke Y" 

The gentleman in question assured him that his commands had been atknnled 
to. The surgeon besought him to be calm, as he endangered his life by these 
efforts. 

“ Fools !” exclaimed he, in a tone of increasing irritation ; “ you know I 
cannot live I” 

He then ordered additional lights to be brought, an dfHe surgeons, thniking 
he was about to receive the sacrament, assisted the valet to arrange the room. 

The minister entered, and the General bade him take his place at the right 
hand of the bed. ^ 

“Bid Mrs. Ashenhurst, her daughter, and Mr. Conyers Jrcemantlc to 
hasten thither,” he said in n hurried voice. 

Again the surgeons prayed him to be composed ; and the clerjgymau in 
most persuasive tones began to speak of the holy calm of his spirit* 

“ Fouls ! ’ again exclaimed he, waving them barfk with a voice and gpsture 
of infinite contempt. , . , , . , 

The three who had been summoned entered : Mrs. Ashenhurst weeprng vio- 
lently, both from real agitation of feeling, and the effect the whole seam had on 
her nerves. Jane heard nothing, saw nothing, but her uncle ; all past anmij- 
ances— all past provocation was forgotten ; she saw only the generous, munifi- 
cent relative who had raised them f»om obscurity to unbounded afflueiioe, and 
who now lay at the point of a horrible death, as she believed through hm 
own indirect agency. 


X 
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“ My beloved uncle/’ said she, falling on her knees at his bedside, and kiss- 
ing his band tenderly, “ pardon me if I have ever displeased you — if I have 
been the means of your suffering thus !** 

“ Rise, Miss Ashenhurst,” said the General, interrupting her ; “ the time is 
short — rise I’* 

Jane obeyed trembling. The General took her hand, and looked fixedly in 
her face. “ I have loved you, Jriie,” he said : “ you will find that I have loved 
you — you must now obey me !” 

The calm, low, sweet, tone of voice in which this was said, overcame her, and 
she wept bitterly. He then took the hand of Mr. Conyers Freemantle and 
joined it to hers. Both started — a sudden revulsion seemed to turn Jane’s heart 
to stone ; she would have withdrawn her hand, but it was too firmly held. 

“ What hinders it,” said the General, “ that these two be not oven now united 
in matrimony ?” ^ 

The second lawyer produced a special license and ring, and the clergyman 
stepped forward. 

“No, no!” screamed Jane, snatching back her hand; “it shall not be — it 
cannot be !” * , 

Mr. Cefnyers freemantle besought her to consent. 

“ Jane 1” said'the General, in a tone that touched her soul ; “I am dying, 
and I beseech of you**!© marry this man 1” 

“ I will not !” said Jane, passionately, “I cannot— indeed I cannot I” 

“ Tell me not pf inclination ! tell me not of love !” said he, in a deep solemn 
voice, as if she haft spoken of them ; “tell me not of passion! It is a dying 
man who warns you not to trust in these things — it is a dying sinner who warns 
you that these things have brought damnation to his own soul !” 

Jane felt as if her existence was withered up be(bre these blasting words. 
A silence like death was in the room — the General sank batik upon his pillow, 
and the surgeons rushed to the bed. For five minutes he lay in oAe of those 
convulsions of mental agony which seem#d to rack him like an instrument of 
torture ; and Mrs. Ashenhurst venturijig one glance on his distressed and dis- 
torted countenance, shut her eyes and buried her face in her handkerchief. 

General Dubois seemed angry when he woke to the presence of so many 
spectators. 

“ Come, come,” said he, starting up in his bed, “ what folly is this ? Reverend 
sir, do your office. Mr. Conyers Freemantle, you must receive your bride 
from my hands.” 

“Brother,” said ISto. Ashenhurst, “delay it, I beseech you, till your 
recovery I” HH 

“I am dying I” he exclaimed, “and thou knowest it, woman !” 

Mrs. Ashenhurst felt like a crushed worm. 

The clergyman stepped up to Jane, and prayed her to comply with “ the not 
unreasonable wishes of her dying relative.” Mr. Freemantle attempted to take 
her hand, Jane put him back, and knelt at her uncle’s bed. 

, “ Ask my sjubmission— my obedience, in any way but this ! — for with this I 
cannot comply !” 

Thf General made no answer, and Jane prayed fervently in spirit that this 
great trial might pass from her. 

“ It will never be done if it be not done now I” said the General, in a low, 
awful voice, indistinct beyond the bed, and which no one heard but herself. A 
deep thankfulness filled her soul, and she rose from her knees. 

“No! no!” cried the General aloud, but in a broken voic€ ; “ it is only 
thus that I require obedience ! It must ,be now — I am dying — it must be 
now 1” said he, again sinking back on his pillow. Again the alarmed surgeons 
Hew to his bedside. 
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** Jane!" shouted the Genera], again raising himself suddenly. 

“For God’s salce, sir, compose yourself!” said the surgeons. 

“Mr. Freemantle !" shouted the General, “on your soul, promise me la 
many my niece !” • 

“ I promise I” replied he. 

“ My friend," said the calm voice of the clergyman, “ leave these things ^br 
the higher concerns of your immortal soul !” 

The surgeons consulted quickly together. Mrs. Ashenhurst, her daughter, 
and Mr. Conyers Freemantle were requested to leave the roooj. Lockjaw and 
paralysis had come on, and immediate death was apprehended. 

In the course of the early morning, General Dubois expired. Mr. Freeman* 
tie, after profl’ers of the most willing service, retired to Berkeley Square, and 
Mrs. Ashenhurst retired to rest, Jane’s heart meantime was agitated by the 
most conflicting sensations and emotions; — sincere thankfulness to Heaven that 
she had been delivered from this hateful marriage, while she deplored withteaVs 
the awful cause of its interruption. Self-reproaches filled her spirit for many a 
by-gone rebellious feeling towards her uncle, and then came rushing over nor 
mind the memory of many a gift nobly given, and the poor girl wept with an 
entire abandonment to sorrow. Sincere, and earnest, too, were tbe prayers she 
put up to the Throne of Grace on his behalf. The proud sinnar who cared not 
for his own soul dieil not unpleaded for ; and mercy, peachance, abated some- 
what of his penalty for her sake ! 

The curiosity of Mrs. Ashenhurst respecting the General’s penitential gar- 
ments, or whatever the mystery might be, was only the more stimulated by 
finding tbat the surgeon who had first attended him was bound to remain with 
the body during the performance of those rites which the dead require, and 
were performed by tbe confidential valet and an old woman, a perfect stranger 
to the household, Introdliced by the surgeon for the purpose. 

All Mrs. Ashenhurst could learn was, that the cartilage of the nose had been 
pierced, and appeared at some tinte to have suspended a ring, and that one too 
of each foot had been amputated. The surgeon never left the body until it was 
enclosed within its shell. 


Chapter XX. ^ 

Of course tbe sensation which the death of General Duboi.s, nml tht' occasion of 
it, produced was immense. Sir Ilarbottle (brimstone had lefl. London, and fled 
no one knew whither : it was conjectured that ho had abroad. But neither 
with the public nor with Sir Ilarbottle have we any y|||||ediale concern. 

The beatific vision which Mrs. Ashenhurst hadindfiPd in her chair was not 
little deranged by this closing scene in the General’s life. It was evident, that, 
from some unknown cause he not only favoured the suit of Mr. Conyers Pree- 
mantle, but was extremely anxious for its accomplishment ; she did not doubt, 
therefore, but that its accomplishment was rigorously provided for in the will— 
perhaps the very heritage itself might depend on that condition. Tliis new 
view of the case, therefore, of necessity altered again the tortuous line of ker 
conduct: for the present, at least, Mr, Conyers Freemantle must be treated ae 
the son-in-law elect— all future conduct towards him would depend upon the 
will. “Besides," argued - her entire selfishness, “ better far that Jane should 
reject him herself, if rejection is possible. I stand committed with my Adends 
the Cornburys, and their countenance will matter nothing to her with the nt*w 
connexions she will form ; but there is no reason why I should needlessly afTmit 
my old friends.” 

It was lute the next morning wtfen Jane woke from the heavy sleep into wideli 
she had fallen long after day &cak. It was a melancholy waking to the busiieik 
of the day. Her first thoughts were of him, who, but a few hours befond hftd 
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been so full of life and strength and passion, but. who now lay a disOgured corpse, 
in a near chamber; — of him, who had so fearfully passed from time to eternity, 
amid the agonizing conflicts of a troubled spirit, violent and unaccomplished 
wishes, and severe bodily suffering — like an angry sun^ setting among tempes- 
tuous clouds. No wonder that her spirit felt sad and desolate: yet, as her 
mind became accustomed to the awful strangeness of these events, she could not 
but take a hasty prospective viev; of her suddenly altered fortunes ; but, unlike 
her mother, there was no general plan of conduct to be altered. She had no 
doubt but that she was the heiress of her uncle s immense wealth : she had no 
doubt, either, of his strong desire that she should unite herself to Mr. Conyers 
Freemantle : but she felt that a high and holy duty — higher and holier than mere 
obedience to wishes unexplained and apparently capricious — forbade siTch a 
union, — nay, though the vqrv inheritance itself depended upon it ; for, in com- 
mon with her mother, she thought the will might restrict her as to marriage ; 
and yet, when she remembered the muttered words of her uncle, “ that the 
marriage never would take place if it remained then unaccomplished,” she felt 
a strong persuasion that it would leave her free as regarded /rm, and for this 
she was thankful beyond the power of words. She determined, therefore, that 
since nothing could be positively decided till the will was known, though she 
would avoid Mr.^Conyers Freemantle as much as possible, and give him no rea- 
son to expect other tiian her decided rejection, yet she would make him the 
cause of debate and misunderstanding with her mother. 

Mr. Conyers Freemantle, too, had his thoughts. Jane’s- coldness — her avoid- 
ance of his presence — the horror with which she shrank from his touch, had all 
roused his self-love to the direst pitch of resentment. Love, admiration were 
gone : what he craved after now was revenge I — and revenge he vowed to him- 
self he would have in performing the promise made to ^e dying man, assuring 
himself that Jane was bound by the will to marry no one but himself. 

Never had Mr. Conyers Freemantle felt so strong to act, so filled with deter- 
minate character before. He went to his bed in the full intention of his pur- 
pose, he rose with it equally energetic, lie moved, he looked, he spoke unlike 
himself— -unlike the mar* of uncertain purpose, who had hesitated hitherto, 
and puzzled himself in the mazes of his own feeble-raindedness. He was great 
ill this one purpose of accomplishing revenge upon the despiser of a Conyers ! 

Lor(f and Lady Cornbury could not but observe his altered demeanour ; but 
they, good, easy people, thought it was all in the nature of things — he had so 
much to think about, he had such serious business on his hands ; but they were 
glad to see him so eheer^l ! 

Miss Jacquetta Fre^fctle knew better than they ; she knew thatjio ordinary 
cause could have wrou^K him to this pitch of decision, of earnestness, almost 
fierceness of eye. He had determined with himself to stand alone and take 
counsel with no one in the unwonted strength of his new energy — especially he 
meant that his pister should have no hand in it; but the wily Jacquetta com- 
passed him about with her snares, and, before he' was aware, she was possessed 
of his secret. It was little that the haughty Jacquetta spoke ; but that little 
cohfirmed her brother in his purpose, and established an entire working together 
through the future of this aflair. Jacquetta was satisfied — her brother, too, 
was in her power ; and she then sat down to luxuriate on the meditated body- 
and-soul subjection of their intended victim. 

The morning of the General’s death, Mr. Mortlake, attended by the confi- 
dential valet, set off for Denborough Park, to carry thitb#- the melancholy 
tidings, and to take possession of the place. 

Lord and Lady Cornbury, apparently mor^ interested in Mrs. Asbenhurst and 
her daughter than ever, were full of attention and kindness ; and the Honour- 
able Miss Jacquetta Freemantle, in her haughtiness, condoled on the melan- 
choly event. 
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General Dubois was to be buried in the tomb which he had built for himself 
at Denborough Park, and Mr. Conyers Freemantle undertook to accompany the 
body on its stately ho jie ward journey ; while the Cornburys, with Miss Free* 
mantle, proposed returning to Wilton at the same time that Mrs. Ashenhurst 
and her daughter returned to Denborough Park. The whole journey was to be 
accomplished as speedily and as secretly as possible. 

Mrs. Ashenhurst merely remained in London to give orders^respeoting the 
mourning dresses which were to be sent after them ; and, in two days' time, Jane 
found herself trairclling on the road by which she had so lattdy arrived In 
London. How different was that time and the present I “ Surely never,” 
thought Jane, “ did contrasts so sad and singular meet, in any life before 1 So 
lately as he was with us travelling upon this very road, who now will follow 
us — a corpse ! Again, not twelve months past, we two who now sit side b? 
side, so sat when we were driven from Ilarbury, on our journey to Denborough 
Park !” A deep imdancholy fell on her spirit as she mused on these things — on 
this mingled retrospect, and all it brought with it, more splondiil than cuusoling, 
much fuller of sorrowful experience than of even passing gbulncwss 

Mrs. Ashenhurst, too, was deeply occupied by her own mt*ditation8 ; but they 
were entirely prospective, and very littl# varying from her li^MUc^r fneditations. 
It is true that occasionally they were diversified by tbj iMieolleelion of Brian 
Livingstone, and Jane's pertinacious and determined attachment to him ; but 
then she consoled herself with the thought that the prohibition which sundered 
them in the General’s lifetime, no doubt would be in full operation even after 
his death, through his will. But, cogitate as she would, puzzle herself with 
difficulties as she might for a time, the result was always satisfactory ; her 
daughter Was the heiress of General Dubois! 

That Mrs. Ashenhurst felt cither regret or sorrow for the death of her 
brother, now the agitation and first shock were over, may by no means be 
asserted. Still, a feeble sort of conventionnl mourning p(?rvaded her manners 
and mingled with her conversation. She looked the melancholy gentlewoman 
most gracefully, and with inimitable propriety alluded to the “ dear (h^ceasotl,” 
her “poor dear relative,” and her “late loss.” Nothing could liave been mure 
unexceptionably supported than the character of mourner through the journey ; 
while she internally congratulated herself on alw^s bepig said to look well in 
mourning, especially as she hud not t<) assume thdfc-eeds of a widow, and that 
the handsome mourning dresses which had been ordered for tFanc would become 
her beautifully, especially since her countenance had so much more thoughtful 
an expression. But perhaps the most interesting su^^t of thou'^ht and specu- 
lation with Mrs. Ashenhurst we have yet omitted — Up ttc(a*ss she should now 
assuredly get into the mysterious chamber, together with a knowledge of what 
the iron chest contained. 

Let us, therefore, pass over the remainder of the journey, and eHfen their 
drive through Ilarbury — so different from the last, and yet withal a speifies of 
triumph to Mrs. Ashenhurst, inasmuch as they were the objects of intense 
interest, and appeared to be now going to the full possession oOheir glory, f veu 
though under a temporary cloud. 

Ail this we shall leave, and accompany Mrs. Ashenhurst, the moriyng after 
her arrival, into the General’s apartment. 

It was with a palpitating heart and a timid step that she entered it, as if 
fearful of making palpable the invisible presence which even then might lie 
within its walls. The room itself was no way extraordinary, furnished, Itka thw 
rest of the house, with the utmost attention to luxurious case ; yet Ihb very 
absence of anything peculiar to fix the mind upon seemed to give a euspicdoiis 
cliaracter to the most common of its furniture. In what apparent reapeeti did 
the easy-chair in which he had reclined seem different to the one in her own 
chamber ? Yet she shuddered at the thought of sitting in it, in the same way 
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that one who suspects poison shrinks from a cup of sparkling wme. But, of a 
veritable truth, the mysterious chest, of which so much had been said, stood at 
the bed's head, barred and cross-barred with iron, as if it secured the wealth of 
a kingdom, or held within it an evil genius ! Mrs. Ashdnhurst did not dare to 
lay even a finger upon it. The guilt, the mystery, whatever it were, was con- 
nected, she doubted not, with the contents of that chest ! 

As she more calmly considered it, when the firs# excitement of the discovery 
was over, she was surprised to see, that though to every other chest, and cabinet 
and lock in the room, the seal of Mr. Mortlake was affixed, « this was without. 
Here was a strange subject of speculation. Had Mr. Mortlake in very terror 
forborne to acknowledg(^ it as a part of the General’s property, or had the 
imprisoned mystery defied the bondage of a human seal ? As she was thus 

E ondering in a state of highly-excited curiosity, the door immediately before 
er, not the one by which she had entered, slowly began to open. She saw the 
noiseless turning of the lock-handle and the opening advance of the door with 
the freezing horror of one who believes himself in the coining presence of a 
spectre. The door opened scarcely one foot’s space, and the figure of the valet 
presented itself. Seeing her before him, he appeared not less astounded than 
herself, and was about to make a hasty*retreat. Mrs. Ashenhurst, who instantly 
suspected the mail's design to be the searching of this mysterious chest, which he 
had purposely kept froth the knowledge of Mr. Mortlake, bade him come forward. 
“ Ilobert,” said she, with great severity, “ you are detected ! — come forward !” 
“ The man obeyed, pale and trembling : he had the nabob’s keys in his hand. 
“ What are the contents of this chest r’ 

“ I — 1 know not, my lady ; — indeed, my lady, I never saw !” 

“ Your design was to sec — and the keys are now in your hand !” 

The man looked like a thief caught in the act. 

“ Have you courage to open that chest ?” asked she. There was something 
in the question, or in the tone in which it was put, that re -assured him. 

“ If you wish it, I can try, ma’am,” was his answer. 

“ Have you ever seen it opened?” 

“ No, ma’am ; General Dubois only opened it of nights, ma’am — and there 
was something queer about it ; I never could shift it then, though he could easy 
enough ; and now one may move it and welcome,” said the valet, as if willing 
to bribe his lady with infqpnation which he had tact enough to see she was 
eager to obtain. 

“ Do you, then, say it is light ?” 

“ No, ma’am, not light, but so as a man may move,” said he, shoving it half 
an inch along the floor, m 

“ Open it 1” said Mrs. Ashenhurst. 

The valet selected a key, and applied himself to the task, as if this was not 
the firs^ime he had practised the mystery. 

The sensation at the heart of Mrs. Ashenhurst cannot be told, as she saw the 
terrible lid about to move— about to reveal whatever mystery lay below it ; — 
nor can any one easily appreciate the coolness and seli-command with which 
she* turned to tKe valet, as she compelled herself to look in — throwing the whole 
onus of the search upon him. 

“ You see, sirrah 1 — a human skeleton— are you satisfied ? Close it instant- 
ly ! and fetch hither Mr. Mortlake to affix his seal !” 

The artifice was successful ; the valet, confounded and ashamed, closed the 
chest in humble submission, gave the keys into her hand, and went to do her 
bidding. The keys dropped from her hand with perfect loathing, and she strug- 
gled with a horror that crept to her very hear]; ; here then was the mystery of 
iniquity — the miserable remains of a human body ! 

This chest, sir, awaits your seal !” said she, with a desperate calmness, as 
Mr. Mortlake entered the room. 
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“ I have looked in vain for that chest!'* he replied ; “ having received from 
General Dubois especial orders concerning it.” 

I’he tongue of Mrs. Ashenhurst clove to the roof of her mouth; and Mr. 
Mortlake, taking a pa^er from his pocket-book, read in the General’a hand* 
writing— % 

“ I, Francis Dubois, solemnly enjoin upon those who commit dust to the 
grave to lay also with it a certain iron chest, statiding at my bed’s head — and 
that, unopened, as it remains j as thej^ trust to their own semis’ repose !” 

“ See that it remains inviolate,” said Mrs. Ashenhurst as she left the room, 
disappointed and yet filled with a new and horrible subject for mysterious won- 
der — wonder, too, which she was bound to keep in her own breast, and which 
she believed the valet, for his own credit, would also conceal. The valet, how- 
ever, disappeared from Denborough Park that day, decamping, it was imagineil, 
with treasure to an untold value, the jewels of carbuncle reputation never oeing 
found. The immediate pursuit of him was unsuccessful; and subseeptent events 
diverted the attention oi all parties to even more momentous subjects of interest- » 

CUAPTEB XXI. 

* 

We will now pass over a space often days, and then look Iffto the saloon the 
morning after the sumptuous funeral had been performed ; assuring our readers 
that the nabob’s magnificence in life was not disgraced by his consignment to 
the tomb, and that, together with his crirason-velvet-covercd coffin, went into 
holy earth the other mysterious remaihs in their iron bondage — no small sum 
being paid to the church for admission, and that only on the secret assurance of 
Mrs Ashenhurst to tlie bishop that it contained merely human dust, according 
to her solemn belief. • 

In the saloon, then, which was hung with black velvet, sat, in her graceful 
mourning, Mrs. Ashenhurst, full of the dignity of place; Jane Ashenhurst, 
beautiful, most touchingly beautiful, and solemnly interestii^d as she was in all 
that went forward ; — Lord and Lady Cornbury, silent, and with countenances 
as placidly unmeaning as ever ; — the Honourable Miss Jacquetta Fivemantle, 
anti her honourable brother, who already looked round in proud nntito'patory 

I lossession of this stately mansion, its great wealth, and its fair mistress all 
ikewise in mourning. 

Below them, and at a table, sat Mr. Mortlake and his brother lawyer, who 
had come down for the occasion; “ An unnecessary expense,” said Mrs. Aahen- 
hiirst ; “ but he had insisted upon it, and he came.” Tner43 they sat, like solemn 
judges at a tribunal, the tied-up and sealed documenti4)efore them, which they 
seemed reluctant to open. 

“ It is a painful duty which devolves upon me -an extremely painful duty !” 
saitl Mr. Mortlake, as he slowly broke the seals, and then held the opwi parch- 
ment in his hands. 

The assembled company started ; but Mrs. Ashenhurst thought it WM merely 
a form of words with which this gentleman prefaced such an office, 

'file whole room was a hush like death, and the deep voice df Mr. Moriloke 
read, as if the parchment spoke from the tomb — 

“ In the name op Gop, Amen. 

“ I, Francis Dubois, sound in nynd, but wounded to death by my enemv Sir 
Harbottle Grimstone, Bart— whom may the fiends confound 1 —seeing I nm 
summoned from the deeds of the body to the judgment of the soul 

“ I, Francis Dubois, on this the twenty-seventh of Majr, in the yew dT <mr 
Lord seventeen hundred and -« — , in niv hireil house in Orosvenor Stmarc* 
make this my last will and testament, to the cancelling of any former will or 
deed whatsoever. 
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My house, park, lands, manors, situate in the parish of Denborough, in the 
county of ; together with whatever furniture the house contains, and what- 

ever treasure in jewels, bullion, or coined money-" majr be found in any chest, 
cabinet, or under any lock whatever — excepting the iron^chest which stands at 
my bed’s head ; together with my Indian spoil and articles of wearing apparel, 
my silver plate in daily use, and whatever the plate-chest, .standing in the but- 
ler’s room, also contains ; several pieces of gold and silver brocade, silk-stuffs, 
and velvets ; rings, buckles, and other personal jewels ; clocks, cabinets, statues, 
and pictures, all and sundry which the house contains, excepting the iron chest 
aforesaid; — my carriages, horses, harness, and whatever is contained within my 
stables, carriage-houses, stable-yards, and stack-yards ; together with all imple- 
ments of husbandry whatsoever ; — in fine, all my real and personal property 
whatsoever and wheresoever found, saving and excepting what is hereinafter 
named, I give and bequeath — ” Mr. Mortlake wiped the perspiration from his 
brow — “ I give and bequeath, with my eternal curse, to Sir Harbottle Grim- 
stone, Bart aforesaid ” 

Jane started to her mother’s side, who, with a scream of horror, fell back in 
a swoon. 

“ My good sir !” exclaimed Lord Cornbury. 

Mr. Conyers Freemantle started to his feet, and protested that it was beyond 
hia comprehension. ^ 

Miss Jacquetta looked on Mrs. Ashenhurst and her daughter in cruel 
triumph. 

Lady Cornbury opened her eyes and wondered what it meant. 

Be calm, dearest, dearest mother !” said Jane, as Mrs. Ashenhurst started 
up in frenzy. 

“ This is a colleaguing with Sir Harbottle Grimstone !”*8aid she. “ The will, 
Mr. Mortlake, is a forgery !” ^ 

“Madam,” said Mr. Mortlake, calmly, “the disposition of the property was 
not less astounding to myself than to j^ou ; and therefore I required the assis- 
tance of my friend Mr. Vicars, and his presence at this trying inprnent.” 

“ The will shall not stand, sir !” said Mrs. Ashenhurst, in haughty indigna- 
tion. “Read on, sir, and let us hear what further iniquities it contains!’' 

Mr. Mortlake bowed, and i-ead on. 

“ Not from love or favour make I this bequest, but from the eternal 

hatred I bear him the said Sir Harbottle Grimstone, Bart, and for the sake of* 
the hatred I conceived for him when we first met ; and because I know of a 
surety that these things which are bequeathed to him by myself, Francis 
Dubois, can never do him good : on the contrary, that certain ruin, misery, and 
perdition will cling to him who inherits them, to him and to his heirs; — where- 
fore, lies among the great secrets which the judgment-day will reveal — for this 
reason shall the inheritor be mine enemy Sir Harbottle Grimstone, Hart, afore- 
said ; and hereby I am revenged.” 

“ My good sir,” said Lord Cornbury, “ my unfortunate friend could not have 
been in sound mind. 

“ Uertainly not !’* said Mrs. Ashenhurst, “ here are evident signs of insanity !” 

Mr. Mortlake shook his head. “ Mr. Villars,” said he, “ you can bear 
testimony to this subject 1” 

Mr. Villars declared it to be his solemn opinion that General Dnbois was of 
perfectly sound mind ; there was no evidence whatever to the contrary — 
nothing, in fact, could have been cooler or clearer, or more collected, than his 
conduct during the whole time they were together. 

“ But,” said Mr. Mortlake, “ I foresaw ^.his suggestion, and obtained 
therefore the evidence of the medical men on this subject.” He produced a 
paper signed to the same purpose by both surgeons. 
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Mr. Conyers Frecmantle s)x)od leaning with his two palms on the table, Mrs. 
Ashenhurst likewise remained standing, Lord Coriibury drew his chair to the 
table, and Mr. Mortlake takingmp the parchment again, read—* 

“ To my sister, Kathirine Ashenhurst, widow of Captain James Ashenhurst, 
of the Life-Guards, deceased, I leave — nothing ** 

Jane again started to her mother's side ; but her mother put her back with 
indignation. The face of Mrs. Ashenhurst was first crimson, and then deadly 
pale, but she stood firm. 

“ Read on, sir I” she said. 

A laugh-like sound was heard from the chair where the haughty Jaequotta 
sat. Lord Cornbury was the only person who turned round to notice it. 

“ Hoad on, sir !’* repeated Mrs. Ashenhurst, as Mr. Mortlake still paused. 

“ — 1 leave nothing, because her weak mind can submit to all circumstances, 
and she has already assured me of cheerful submission." 

Mrs. Ashenhurst still stood calm, though the crimson again mounted into her 
face, and she would gladly have sunk into the earth, and though again the 
triumphing laugh of Miss Jacqiietta Freemantle sounded through Uie room. 

“ To my niece, Jane Ashenhurst, daughter and sole child of the aforesaid 
Katherine Ashenhurst, I bequeath the sum of ten thousand poutids funded 
property, being the fruit of honourable military ser^^ce in the colony of 
Madras.*’ 

“ This,” said Mr. Mortlake, “ is the substance of the will ; and then follows 
a more circumstantial reiteration of the whole, mainly intended for the secure 
be(|ucathing of his landed and other property to Sir liarbottle Grimstone, 
which it would perhaps be unpleasant for you to hear.*’ 

“ Does not my name occur in the will ?” asked Mr. Conyers Frcimianile. 

Mr. Mortlake eithor^did not hear or did not choose to answer the question. 
“ Sir Willoughby Doyne and Mr. Fawcett,” continued he, “ are there named 
as cxccutorswand, at my instance they wait without for admission ; but it ap- 
peared to me better,” said he, **tbat you should know the nature of the will 
first — tlieir presence might have been unpleasant to you.” 

“We are extremely obliged, sir,” said Mrs. Ashenhurst, in scorn and indig- 
nation ; “ but this precious document shall never stand I" 

“ Madam,” said Mr. Mortlake, “ you deceive yqurself !” 

“ The will is certainly unjust, sir, and a most eXllfaordinary will, sir I" inter- 
rupted Lord Cornbury ; “ Miss Ashenhurst is unquestionably the true heir !” 

“ My dear lord !” said Mrs. Ashenhurst, the floodgates of Injr excited fccHnga 
opened by his apparent sympathy, “ is it not a cruel will i*— is it not a most 
unfeeling, a most absurd will ? If it could be set aside,” said she, in a coiift- 
(lential tone, addressed as much to Mr. Mortlake as to Lord Cornbury, “ my 
daughter would be heir-at-law. Cannot it be done ?” 

Mr. Mortlake shook bis head. 

“ Oil, sir,” continued she, compelled lo speak plainer, “ the law can do 
anytbincr— such things arc done every clay : what need to say anything of Uiia 
will— this absurd, this ridiculous will at all ^ What claim has^ Sir llarbo^ile 
on our property P Nothing need be said of this will— we are all friends hiftre 
together. Gentlemen, it sh^all be worth your while I" , 

“ Dearest mother, no I” said Jane. 

“ Madam, madam, you arc mistaken,” said Mr. Mortlake, hastily ; “ thhl ii 
such a thing as the law cannot do. My good lady, I beseech you to think of 
what you are suggesting !” 

“ Is there no mention of me in this will ?” again asked Mr. C0ll|tlra 
Freemantle. • 

“ Of you, sir!” exclaimed Mrs. Ashenhurst, turning the wrath UtKiii 
which she clared not pour out on the lawyers *, and what right havn ym tO 
suppose you arc mentioned in the will ?’* 
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Mr. Conyers Freemantle both looked and fell chagrined, but he kept his eye 
on Mr. Mortlakc. 

“ Your name, sir, does not occur in the will a^all!” replied the lawyer. 

“ Humph !” said the disconcerted gentleman, and begd^n to wish himself away. 

“ The will shall not stand,” again said Mrs. Ashenlmrst, forgetting the tempo- 
rary diversion of hpr thoughts ; “ the will shall not stand if there is a power on 
earth to set it aside ! It is an iniquitous will !” repeated she, in a voice ap- 
proaching to frenzy. 

“ Mother,” said Jane, “ let us withdraw.” 

“ Gentlemen,” continued Mrs. Ashenhur.st, disregarding her daughter, “ il' 
there is power on earth to do it, this will shall be set aside !” 

“ Madam, I wish you joy of your legacy,” said Miss Ja(;q!ietta Freemantle, 
rising, with the most withering scorn, herself more mortified and chagrined 
than she had ever been before, — “ I wish you joy of your legacy, madam !” and 
with a laugh she swept out of the apartment. 

Lady Cornbury looked round like one aghast when she was gone, and taking 
the arm of Mr. Conyers Freemantle, she went quietly out after her; he glad 
of what seemed like an excuse for his withdrawing. 

“ Let ufldeave the room, dearest mother,” again said Jane ; “ Sir Willoughby 
Doyne will do wlikt is right — his lordship will do what is right !” 

“ Go, if you will!” i‘eplied she, in violent anger ; “ but 1 will stay 1” 

Jane withdrew to her own apartment — her own no longer — and sat down to 
contemplate this strange termination of their vision of splendour. Surprise and 
disappointment she certainly felt, and an unpleasant consciousness of the world’s 
coming wonder and idle pity ; but her greatest concern was on her mother’s 
account, to whom this was worse even than a death-blow. The agony of her 
feelings was a deep, living sympathy with her mother ; for herself, Jane knew 
there could and must yet be happiness and blessings in store ; but for her, thus 
insulted — thus degraded — thus stripped of what made all the glory and desira- 
bleness of life — there seemed nothing but darkness and death. 

What look place in the saloon after Jane left it, we know not: in an hour’s 
time Mrs. Ashenlmrst was supported to the room whore her daughter sat, in 
violent hysterics. Kage, the most ungovernable, succeeded her restoration ; she 
was frantic with disappointment and anger; and Jane, bewildered and terrified, 
knew not what to do. 'I’he ornburys were gone, ami ns hour after hour passed 
on, and no message came from them, cither of condolence or sympathy, Jane 
began to suspect that yet another cutting pang, the neglect and desertion of 
friends, would be added to her other sorrows. 

In the course of the evening, Mrs. Ashenhurst, exhausted with the vehe- 
mence of her excitement, sank into a profound and death-like sleep, which 
might have been mistaken for death, but for the spasm-like starts which shook 
her whole frame at intervals. Jane sat by her mother’s bed alone, and no 
wonder, that as the deepening twilight filled the chamber with yet heavier 
gloom, the full bitterness of this disappointment — the peculiar difiiculty of their 
situation — fell sadly on her spirit, ^^jbhe felt that they were objects of strange 
and vulgar woiider to the very domestics ; that they had been cruelly, wantonly 
betra^'ed by their relative ; — they had been mocked by the presence of their 
enemies,’ as she deeply felt the Freemantles to be ; — they were deserted by their 
frieilds the Corn burys;— and now, with no one to counsel, no one to sympa- 
thise with her, she sat by the bed of her mother, who already seemed fallen a 
victim to this cruel shock. At this very moment her maid informed her that a 
gentleman waited in the saloon to see her : ho had refused to give his name, 
but said he came from Harbury, and wished particularly to see Miss Ashen- 
burst. 

‘'Good heavens!” thought Jane, “can it be Brian Livingstone? What a 
comfort— what a mercy — if it be!” She consigned her mother tp the watch- 
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Ailncss of her maid, and, with a beating heart, hoping and fearing, hastened to 
the saloon. 

The saloon was* lighted up aa usual; but its black hangings gave a general 
sombre effect, and for %he first moment she did not sec who awaited her* A 
sound of low whistling, however, the next moment directed her to an Indian 
screen, within which stood the unshapely figure of Mr. Parkinson, resting on 
his two stout legs, set apart to command solidity of base, arufhis arms a-kimbo, 
in the act of surveying the room. What, an unpleasant apparition I — What a 
revulsion of feeling! Mr. Parkinson, instead of Brian Livingstone I Jano 
felt sick at heart, and would have stolen back as silently as she had entered, 
but at that moment he faced about. 

“ Oh, Miss Jane ! why, I didn’t hear you come in I IIow do yo do ? Bad 
job this of your uncle dying ! I was just travelling this way, and thought I 
must look in on you. Zounds ! it’s a bad job ! — Well ! and how’s my old friend 
Mrs. Ashenhurst?” 

Jane replied coldly that her mother was not well. 

“ Egad, Miss Jane, you have managed badly somehow, tOf^let the old fellow 
leave his money from you in this way !” 

“ Mr. Parkinson,” said Jane, “ my attendance is required elsewhai'c,— I must 
wish you a good evening.” ^ 

“ Oh, no offence sure, Miss Ashenhurst,— no offence^ I hope; but you see 
this is a thing everybody talks of. Why, they’ve got the story at Wood Leigh- 
ton there, as pat as can be ; and I’ll tell you what now, — there’s a pretty little 
Louse of mine at llarbury as will just suit you — moderate rent.” 

“ T must wish you a good evening,” said Jane, with apparent indifference, 
and left the room, feeling now indeed the humiliation of this event. Her heart 
was full to overflowing^ nor did she return to her mother’s bedside till she had 
wept away some of tlie excess of her feelings in her own room. 

“ Hollo!” said Mr. Parkinson, seeing her gone; “ why, bless my soul, she’s 
touchy ! Ha, ha I this is a pretty commg down, after all my lady’s airs 1” 

“ Sir I” said a footman, entering. 

“ What ! I shan’t see Miss Ashenhurst again, shall I ?” 

“No, sir?” 

“ Oh, very well!” said Mr. Parkinson, doggedly, fts he walked slowly down 
the room, looking first on one hand and then on the other. “ Why, you'll have 
a new master here soon,” said he, at length. 

“ I know nothing about it, sir,” was the footman’s reply. 

“ Oh, very well !” repeated Mr. Parkinson, and began to hum a tune, ‘*1 
should think, young man, you’ll hardly suit Sir Ilarbottle,” said he, at length, 
in vexation, as the footman stood with the door in his hand. 

“ Sir, I’ll thank you to take your leave !” said the man. 

“ Oh, very well, sir !” returned the visitqf, in great wrath; “ but you’ll please 
to remember, sir, that I am a gentleman.” 

Scarcely was Mr. Parkinson gone, when Jane was informed that Lady 
prayed for an interview with her. There had been a general good understandllig 
with Sir Willoughby Doyne and his lady, but no intimacy, and Jane questicliea 
for a moment whether this might not be a|i additional insult which her strange 
fortune subjected her to ; but then she remembered that this lady was the IViend 
of Mr. Vigors — and, so remembering, granted the interview. 

Lady Doyne was a clear-headed, straight forward, kind-hearted woman* ^Uill 
without apology or ceremony, or referring in the remotest manner to what hoid 
occurred, introduced her errand: Sir Willoughby and herself prayed 
Aslienhurst and her daughter to remove for the present to their house. 

Jane thanked her, but hinted oT the Cornburys. . 
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“ Tlio Cornburys,*’ said Lady Doyne, without explaining herself, ** are cold- 
benrted, selfish people; and I have reason to believe, my dear, that you will not 
find a home at Wilton." 

Jane started ; but she remembered the Freeman ties. ^ 

“ I speak advisedly, my dear Miss Ashenhurst,” said Lady Doyne, in her 
business-like manner, and Jane forebore to ask any explanation. 

We will not go Uirough the arguments used to induce Jane to accede to her 
proposal. She did succeed, and then remained through the night in the cham- 
ber of Mrs. Ashenhurst ; Jane the while forgetting her own personal distress in 
anxiety for her mother, and filled with admiration for the thoughtful, unpretend- 
ing, frank-hearted kindness of this Samaritan neighbour. 

The next day Mrs. Ashenhurst, in the same lethargic state, was removed to 
the house of their new-found friend — no message, no token of kindness or care, 
having reached them from Wilton ; but Jane, hearing from Mr. Mortlake that 
his lordship was gone to a great cattle-show, and her ladyship about to visit a 
long-neglected seat at two counties’ distance, to which the Freemantles were to 
accompany her — ajs unheard-of journey for J^ady Cornbury. 

Let us now hasten over a space of many weeks, leaving untold for the pre- 
sent, what j)ccurred next at Denborough Park ; leaving the world’s wonder at 
these strange events to go by unspoken of; nor will we tell of the devoted at- 
tachment of several domestics who prayed to follow the altered fortunes of Jane ; 
— many a poor hired servant bears a truer and a nobler heart than the friends 
of our prosperity ^and saying nothing of the deep and desolating sickness of 
mind and body which lay heavy as death on poor Mrs. Ashenhurst ; nor will we 
tell the fearful suspense of Jane’s watching, nor the unabated kindness of Lady 
Doyne. 

We must now look in upon a small, quiet residence, ipany, many miles from 
the scenes of these latter events, and tnere find our former Mrs. Ashenhurst, 
emaciated, shorn as it were of her former honours, the pride and strength of her 
life gone, a melancholy ruin of her former self, weak in body, and with a total 
oblivion of memory us to the later years of her life. She is seated, as is her 
daily wont, in an easy-chair, with the Book of Common Prayer on a small table 
before her, from which she reads the lessons for the day many a time in the 
course of the day, and, saying but little, seems yet to take an almost cheerful in- 
terest in what passes, however trifling the event. There too sits Jane, the good, 
dutiful daughter, who, self- forgetting, tended her through her melancholy sick- 
ness with holy watchfulness, and now devises a hundred little schemes to amuse 
and diversify her monotonous life. 

Mrs. Ashenhurst and her daughter, even after this cruel destruction of their 
hopes, were not poor ; the ^ifts alone which they had received from their re- 
lative, of themselves, constituted no ordinary wealth ; and now, in the elder 
lady’s debility, they were passing ri^. At the earnest desire of Jane, Sir Wil- 
loughby Doyne had obtained for her this home among -strangers, where, un- 
finnoyea by passing events, undisturbed even by familiar faces, recalling me- 
mories which it was only tranquility to forget she might devote herself to her 
mofiiW, and gxther about herself, in humble thankfulness, the blessings and 
amenities of life, which yet abundauj^y remained for her, in unabated strength, 
clear and even strong intellect, bright imagination, highly-cultivated taste, and 
above all, in the holy and cheerful resigoedness of her spirit, and Its entire trust 
in Heaven. And here within this new home she had gathered about her her 
favourite authors, her music, her flowers, her birds. She was not less beautiful 
than formerly : though with a beauty somewhat less brilliant and joyous, her 
countenance, like her spirit, was calm. She feared little, now that her beloved 
mother was restored to ber, and little also dared she hope ; though her mind 
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m^ny a time adverted to pleasures which she believed never could return, linger- 
injT on them, and retracing them, and feeding her soul with visionary thitigs 
which often left her sadder than they found her. 

So sat Jane one afteftioon in November, watching the last gleams of red sun- 
light on the yet unfallen leaves of a young beech-tree, but occupied less by those 
outward objects than by thoughts which they produced through some mysteri- 
ous association, when Brian Livingstone again stood aHier side. Jane started 
as if she had seen a spectre, but the eloquent blood spoke a welcome on her 
cheek and forehead. 

“Thank God!” exclaimed Jane involuntarily; “ but who told you we were 
here 

“ I heard it all from a friend of yours,” said he, taking her hand tenderly : “ I 
owe this happy meeting to that noble fellow Vigors.” 

Jane again blushed deeply. 

“ Thank God, we can yet be happy !” said he, clasping her in a long embrace, 
and impressing the first kiss he had ever given her upon her glowing forehead : 
it was such an embrace as a husband might have given a much -endeared wife. 
Oh, the perfect happiness of that time I Holy and chastened as tlieir love was 
from long disappointment, they met, not as lovers for the first time meeting and 
embracing, but as most dear, long- tried, and long-parted friiftids. The misery 
of the past seemed at once annihilated by the present fulness of joy ; and, in the 
midst of their heart-happiness, Livingstone told how Mi\ Vigors had sought 
him out in his foreign wanderings, and joined him at a conage by the Lake of 
Geneva; that the most entire friendship had grown up between them, and 
thence he had come to know the sacrifice which Jane had made for his sake ; 
and at length, through information Mr, Vigors had received from his friends in 
England, himself had returned now to claim the happiness which in so great a 
measure he owed to his^noble friend. It was not witiiout emotion that this was 
either told or listened to ; and so the lovers lingered and talked, and lingered 
yet, till deep twilight had made the colours of the beech-tree one mass of shade. 

“ Is that Mr. Brian Livingstone’s voice ?” said poor Mrs. Ashenhurst from the 
inner apartment, rousing herself up from a nap into which she had fallen. “ Do 
bring him in, June ; it is so long since 1 saw him 1” 

“ VVe have a pretty place here, Mr. Livingstone,” said she, when ho was 
seated beside her ; a far prettier place than that at Harbury;a iimeh better 
house, and more servants too. We only wanted you and dear Airs. Burgoyno 
to make it perfect. I am very glad to see you !” and she again offered him her 
hand. 

The tears started to his eyes as he heard her speak thus ; but ho felt it was in 
mercy she was thus afflicted. What pain and humiliation were spared her by 
this oblivion of mind I 

And now for weeks and weeks the tiraq rolled on a succession of lia|q>iftes«. 
Let us again look intathis boudoir-like apartment, with its unostentatious com- 
forts and elegancies, on the happy group that sat there one bright morning in 

had such a dream last night of white favours and gloves, o^bride-cakotlMl 
a wedding-ring ! ’’ said poor Mrs. Ashenhurst. “ I reafly am glad your wedding 
is going to be so soon, Jane !” • 

“ We are all glad, dear Mrs. Ashenhurst,” said Augusta Livingstone* witii in 
arch smile and bright laughing eyes, a very Euphrosyne in youthful beauty and 
gladsomeness. 

“ And so I am to go to Bath with Mrs. Burgoyne — did you say so, Jane* loirn f** 

“ Yes, my dear mother; so she wishes, if you do not object. 

“ Oh dear, no, love — I should liHe the journey of all things. And you say idia 
has a good house ? It must be twenty years since 1 was at Bath. I shall \i^ 
it of all things !” And so saying, she turned' again to the I’raycr Book. 
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“ And pray when is this Mr. Vigors to come ?” asked Augusta of her brother. 

“ He will be here this evening,” was his reply. 

“ And he really is so very handsome 

“ Wonderfully so ; and yet unlike any handsome mane I ever saw.” 

“ I shall never like him !” said the merry girl. “ If you would bespeak my 
aversion for any man, tell me he is handsome. I hate your handsome men ; 
they have no heart — nO' sense ; they love nothing — they think of nolihing but 
themselves ! I never saw ii handsome man that 1 could endure, except your- 
self, Brian.” 

“ Mr. Vigors is very like Brian,” said Jane Ashenhurst. 

“ Nonsense !” exclaimed Augusta, laughing. “ The most charming man I 
ever saw — the most gentlemanly, the most sensible, polite, and at the same time 
the most ordinary — was my old favourite, Sir Gartoii Jellieos. He was a per- 
fect gentleman ! I had serious thoughts of proposing for Sir Garton myself, 
only there was Lady Jellieos in the way — dear, good old lady I” 

“ JMr. Vigors 1” said the servant, opening the door and ushering in that 
gentleman. 

What a happy meeting was that of these friends I and had a spectator stood 
by, he would have instantly seen the impression which that noble countenance 
made on the hitherto sceptical Augusta Livingstone ; she was a convert in half 
an hour, though she ihuintaincd her old opinion in merry wilfulness all the next 
day. Mr. Vigors did not meet her as a stranger ; he knew her frank true- 
heartedness, and many a high quality of mind, from letters addressed to her 
brother ; and a few weeks made, as my readers may perhaps already have antici- 
pated, two happy couples instead of one. A few months more, and poor Mrs. 
Ashenhurst dreamt of another wedding on the eve of accomplishment. And so 
let us leave them — noble, loving hearts, rich in their own exceeding happiness ! 

(Concluded) 


A Pars^e Wedding, By Mrs, Posians, 

It is not very long since I had the pleasure of being a spectator of one f)f 
the'most interesting ceremonies it was ever my good fortune to witness in 
India, — the marriage of the lovely daughter of the highly respected and 
munificent Parsee knight, Sir Jemsetjee Jeejeebhoy, with her cousin, a 
very amiable and gentlemanly man, little older * than the fair Ferozebhai, 
sister of Turquois. 

While a guest in the house of my kind friend Meer Jaffur, the Nuwaub 
of Surat, this marriage was the great topic of native chit-chat ; but in 
consequence of the illness of the Governor of Bomb^, Sir Jemsetjee did 
not intend to issue general invitations ; — a matter or deep regret to many 
beside myself, for the knight’s princely hospitalities are so well known, and 
th^ preparations for the mystical celebrations were so extensive, that a 

S articipatiou in the sumptuous entertainment was of course most desirable. 

ly friend Meer Jaffur, with his brother Meer Acbar, of Baroda, had been 
invited spme time since, and had already selected pairs of magnificent 
shawls, with which to return the presents, sent, selon reglcy with the original 
invitation to the marnage ; but for myself I saw no hope, so with other 
evening loungers on the esplanade was constrained, with what contentment 
I might, to admire night by night the magnificent facade of the knight’s 
mansion, brilliantly illuminated, to wonder whether the pretty pavilion 
erecting in front of it was for a natch or a supper-room, and to 
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gossip about the report that Monsieur Roserre, the Herr Dobler of the dayi 
had been offered four thousand rupees, to do, what any Kalatnee wOtud 
have performed more surprisingly, for three thousand, nine hundred and 
ninety-nine rupees less. At about three o’cloek on a certain day, however, 
a servitor of Sir Jernsetjee’s came to call thein that were bidden to the 
wedding;”* and he literally said, in the Guzeratee tongue, All things are 
ready ; come unto the ujarriage.” A j)olite affirmative was at once written 
by Meer Jaffur, on coloured rrench note paper, and enclosed in an enve- 
lope decorated with loves, doves, hearts, and violin })layers, an original 
design perhaps of the valentine producer’s art-union ; and the suitable mis'* 
sive despatched, Meer Jaffur and his brother Meer Achur soon appeared* 
splendidly and most becomingly attired. The dress of Meer Jalfur was of 
fine white linen, flowered in Surat tambour-work with gold and coloured 
silks; his turban of Dacca muslin striped'witli gold, along muslin scarf, 
such as Mohammedans always wear in dress, round liis neck, and on his 
arm a magnificent green Cashmere shawl. Meer Jaffur’ s fine figure, hand- 
some countenance, and graceful manner, adorn any dress but die one in 
question was in such admirable taste, that I could no| avoid its portraiture. 
Knowing well the power of perseverance in all mundane matters (even 
those with the most discouraging aspect), I determined mine should not 
be lacking, in a vigorously sustained endeavour to sec as much of this great 
Pnrsee wedding as the unbidden might ; and being altogether urgent in 
curiosity, the Meer, with his usual kindness, assisted my laudable exertions 
witli the loan of one ^f his open carriages, in which, sketch-book in hand, 
I quickly followed to the scene of action ; and a brilliant one in truth it was. 

Passing through the Sunkersett Bazaar, (as this part of Bombay is 
called, ill compliment to the rich Hindoo landholder, Juggernath Sim- 
kersett. Esq.) our way was constantly impeded by groups of women bear- 
ing marriage gifts ; all richly dressed, and followed by their male relatives, 
about every tenth woman bearing on her right baud a salver, on whiciwas 
a loaf of sugar, and an infant’s suit of crimson satin broidered in gold or 
silver. As we passed through the church gates of the fort, the plot thicken- 
ed, and the crowd was so dense that we could proceed only at a foot’s 
pace, ourselves attracting attention from the crimson silk reins and silver 
harness of our steeds. This fact from time to time favoured my advance, 
but the way was choking with the processions of women 1 have described, 
and the masses of bidden guests, passing from every avenue towards the 
mansion of Sir jemsetjee. Each guest wore “a wedding garment,” and 
bore on his arm, closely folded, a Cashmere shawl. This wedding garment 
was a surcoat of fine muslin falling in full folds to the feet, fastened mih 
large bows over the breast on the left side, and girded round the waist wlUi 
flat broad bands of a thicker material. It is proper that this dressy shohU 
be of sufficient length to conceal the slippers, and must be of very ample 
dimensions. As we advanced, it was quite evident that the coiiwtftbttkry 
force had labour almost beyond tlicir powers and patience, in warning olf 
the hired shigrams filled with half-caste women, and the buggies, crealied 
with English sailors, that inarre^ the scene; but if Constable C. who 


* Matt. xxii. 
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peared the very genius of order, possessed any taste connected with his 
public zeal, he must have backed, passaged, and caracoled that bay Arab, 
which seemed ubiquitous, with right good will. On one side of us was the 
splendid mansion of Sir Jemsetjee, its handsome portico, and broad flight 
of steps, occupied by the male members of the family welcoming the wed- 
ding guests, while Cursetjee, th^ eldest son, pointed to the place *of each 
on the chairs and benches previously arranged. ^ Thus honourable men 
who were bidden sat in the highest place ; none were afterwards called on 
to give place, neither was it necessary to say unto any, “ Friend, go up 
higher,*” arrangement having been previously made, according to rank, 
and thus “ the wedding was furnished with guests.”f 

On the upper step of the porch was seated Sir Jemsetjee Jeejeebhoy, 
benevolence in his every expression, dignity in his every gesture. His gar- 
ment was of white muslin of the most delicate fabric and ample dimensions, 
and on his breast he wore a noble decoration, in the gold medal presented 
to him by Her Majesty Queen Victoria, in recognition of the princely 
munificence whicl^ dictated the erection of the noble hospital which bears 
his name. In front, {tnd opposite to Sir Jemsetjee*s house, stretched a 
line of temporary and highly decorated reception rooms, intended for the 
natch and supper, and here the band of the 20th N. I. played polkas with 
the most untiring spirit. 

I had but time to direct my coachman to draw in at this particular point, 
as the best for seeing the passers by, when on the porch and steps of the 
mansion 1 observed the guests liividing as if to flank avenue, and in a 
second more came forth a procession as brilliant, interesting, and beautiful, 
as could be imagined. It was difficult indeed to fancy myself the specta- 
tor of a matter of real life, so like was it to some of the rich, gorgeous, and 
well-conceived groupings that delight us in a new opera, or a splendid bal- 
let, on which colour, light, and design, have exhausted their best efforts 
for affect. In this case, however, truth added to the beauty, and instead 
of w^eary, worn-out coryphees, we had here the handsome friends and fair 
young relatives of the bride, beariug marriage gifts to the bridegroom’s 
house. And they came, trouping forth into the bright sunshine, clasj)ed 
hand in hand, bearing salvers. Their rich attire was of French satin of the 
clearest colours, bright blue, pale blush colour, and full primrose, each sarce 
bordered with a deep band of gold or silver^ and each foot flashing in a 
jewelled |lipper. The band preceded this fair cortege^ and as^he whole 
moved on, bright smiles and mirthful glances gleamed upon the crowd, but 
the slow and measured pace ser^^ed well to display the grace and natural 
dmiity of the }^arsee ladies. 

Scarcely had this charming procession passed, when a jewelled hand was 
laid on* the carriage door, and Cursetjee looked in; “ I have come,” he 
said, “ the bearer of my father’s compliments, to beg you to honour my 
sister’s mlrriage with your presence ; you would, perhaps, like to see the 
ceremony, and your friends the Meers are already here.” The reader, ' on 
whom 1 have already confided my anxiety on this point, will sympathize in 


* Luke XV. 
t Matt. xxii. 
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the delight I felt in thus becoming a bidden guest ; in truth* at this mo- 
ment, the invitation a[)peared the very pleasantest I had ever rJleived, and 
I immediately followeciits kind proposer to the portico, where Sir Jemsat^ 
jee received me with the courtesy whicli so eminently distinguished tho 
fine old l^night, and I soon found myself in the seat of honour, “ the upper 
room at feasts,” between my friends Meei; Jaffur and Meer Acbar. Oura 
was evidently the most distinguished position, for Sunkersett was with us, 
with his fat, amiable son, and the Bilihmin, Vindiack Gungadhur Shastree, 
IJsq., with others of note. With those on the opposite seats, among 
those of less degree, I soon espied our “family physician,*' Budr-oo-deen, 
whose eyes revolved more than ever, as I thought, and looked much paler— 
an odd old gentleman, in sooth, and not at his ease as a wedditig guest. 
But I am (ligressing, and while the Hakeem is rolling his visual organs, as 
if boldly defying any cobra in all India to tascinate them, the din of wo- 
men’s voices grows loader through |he lattice behind my chair, the lights 
burn more brilliantly, and Cursetjee ^mmons me to witness tlu; marriage 
ceremonies. The glare andniose on first entering the great saloon Were quite 
overpowering, and it occupied some minutes before I sjould see and under- 
stand what surrounded me. It seemed, that a few moments previous to 
my entrance, a large curtain had been thrown down, which had been 
drawn across the chamber, the ceremonies connected witli which had been 
strictly private, and from what I afterwards learned of the matter very 
properly so ; but the mirth of the ladies was at its height, jMid although 
this was their ^ixth (iay of festivity preparatory to the marriage, rich 
])eals of ringing laughter left no doubt of their untiring enjoyment, and 
tlieir perfect appreciation of all the 

“ Jest and youthful jollity, 

Quips and cranks’, and wanton wiles.” 

wliich had attended the perrorniance of rites mystical to the strangjer. 

In the centre of the hall was spread a large sqttare carpet, therdgC^of 
wliicli I was particularly requested ^not to touch, even with the horn of my 
garment, it being for the time sacred. On one side* of this were the bride 
and bridegroom, seated on richly gilt chairs ; the young husband in the 
usual dress of the i'arsees, and the bride eny^doped in a veil, or saree, of 
gold gauze, edged witli pearls. They were a handsome couple, and with 
little disparity of age, the bridegroom being perhans eighteen, and pretty 
Ferozebhai some four years younger. Facing tlie bride stood the.«/)ai<r/K7*jp 
or Chief Priest, with flowing garments and white turban, peculiar to the 
order, and on either side moheds, (priests of the second class), holding a 
dish with cocoa-unts aud rice, and a small fan. Betwoeri tli« priests mi 
bride, were two small tal)les, teapoys, as they are called in India, (a per- 
version of teen-pong, or tripod,) each 'supporting a lighted candle* and a 
green cocoa-nut, on a silver salver.* As the Dastur thus stood, wjth hand 
upraised, he scattered rice aud dried fruits towards the bride, repeating 
the nuptial benediction; this ended? the bride^s feet were bathed wtih 
milk, the kiisfi, or cincture of seventy-two threads, blessed and adjustedp 
with some frivolous customs on •which it is unnecessary here to rem^fc, 
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inasmnch ^ I was assured bolli by Manockjee Cursetjee, and my obliging 
friend Noutojee Dorabjee, the radical editor of the Chabook newspaper, 
that they were mere grafts of Hindooism, and coiV^emptible to speak of.*’ 
The concluding ceremony, however, had too tnuch absurdity in it to pass 
unnoticed, and the reader will, if a Whelor, perhaps thank Heaven that 
he, at least, was not born a worshipper of Atish (fire), to be liafele to the 
suffering I am about to describe, in addition to that of a “ wedding break- 
fast.” In the marnage chamber weft some hundreds of Parsee women, 
of all ages and various ranks, splendidly attired, for even those fess wealthy 
than their neighbours were radiant in gold and satin ; yet the elder ladies, 
and some even more than pass^e^ had reason to rejoice that the saree, when 
required, levelled distinctions by concealment. Every individual of this 
crowd, from the rnom^t, however, the nuptial ceremony was concluded, 
stepped upon the carpet and commenced a little benedictory appendix, per- 
formed by extending the hands, and passing them over the faces and gar- 
ments of the bride and bridegroom, ^•om the crown of the head to the sole 
of the foot, repassiug them from the sole of the foot to the crown of the 
head, and retiring after a low salaam. I fancied I could perceive a pitiable 
shrinking of the suffering bridegroom from the bony hands of some of the 
elder ladies, and gentle shaking of the pretty head of the bride, as if these 
harsh touches on her smooth face were absolutely painful. No doubt they 
were, but this is a “ custom '* — ^in the East a word of most extended mean- 
ing, powerful^ enough at all times to set aside any supposed necessity for 
reason, and affording an excuse for anything, howw^er monstrous, absurd, 
or irrational. On entering the saloon, Cursetjee had introduced me to his 
mother, Lady Jemsetjee, a remarkably fine-looking person ; her dress was 
a rich crimson satin saree, with a deep gold border, slippers worked in 
diamonds, and a nose jewel, composed of three large pearls, with an eme- 
rald pendant, an ornament which the Parsees, as well as the Mohamme- 
dans, ffery generally 

After the marriage I was presented to the bride, and had the pleasure 
of seeing her sweet face unveiled by gorgeous drapery. She wore trowsers 
of white satin embroidered in gold, a flowered lace undcr-dress, with a 
pale pink satin boddice, worked with an elaborate design in pearls of va- 
rious sizes, her slippers and Rose ring being similar to those of Lady Jem- 
setjee. Numerous strings of large pearls depended from her fair neck, 
and her arms were half hidden by rich ornaments. Her manner was 
graceful and quiet, and T am told she is accomplished and very amiable ; 
speaking English, and having been educated by an Englishwoman, who 
was accustomed to tuition in England, and is herself well informed. And 
here I cannot avoid remarking with commiseration on the condition of many 
of my poor countrywomen in India, whose position appears to be, if not 
quite destitute, helpless and wretched in the extreme ; one sketch of which 
will serve as the portrait of many, A young woman, for instance, of a 
large and impoverished family, the numbers of whom, perhaps, all occupy 
the most dependent, and generally degraded position of governesses in 
second-rate families, is induced, with tli/^ hope of assisting in missionary 
labours, to come to India. She marries, perhaps, a clerk in an office, or 
some man whose family have been unable to provide him with a profession. 
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lie gains chance employment, probably in an office, or as English writer to 
some native gentleman, where he gains lodging and some thfet poundii 
(thirty rupees) a moi^h. Disappointment now brutalizes him, he stiives 
to deaden its sense by stimulants ; a young family increases care ; the 
wife struggles to improve things by teaching among half-castes and Parsees, 
for a stipend less than her husband's ; mutual recrimination too often 
follows ; the unhapipy woman, unable to return to her country, fails in 
health ; and the scene is one over which we would willingly draw a 
curtain, wishing that society had no such scenes which have for its actresses 
our sorrowing sisters, sorrowing and helpless in a foreign and most ungen iul 
clime. 

I had quitted Sir Jemsetjee’s house, and was enjoying the refreshment 
of tea with my hind friend Mauockjee Cursetjee, at his house, a few doors 
from the knight’s, when my attention was excited by a blaze of light which 
I found to proceed from hundreds of lanterns, swinging in pairs from the 
tops of bamboos some ten feet high, and carried by coolies engaged to 
light the procession of the bride to her husband's house. , An avenue was 
now formed, and the fair Ferozebhai appeared, surrognded by her female 
friends, and enveloped in a crimson saree, closely drawn round lier face 
and figure. She was then carefully placed in an open palankeen, deco- 
rated with cushions and tassels of green and gold ; this was immediately 
raised, and borne between her male relatives, while the guests of both sexes 
attended it in distinct groups, but both men and women holding hands, 
and walking slowly, ti^o and two. Tlie innumerable lights gave full effect 
to this interesting scene, and two bauds lent their aid to render it yet 
more dramatic. 

The looker-on could not but be impressed with the singularity of the 
procession, and the strange fact of this fair girl, whose life had been passed 
in the seclusion of her own splendid home, being thus brought forth and 
borne above the heads of the crowd, through the close streets of the 
crowded fort ; a blaze of light cast on her delicate and shrinking form, and 
curiously gazed on by the lowest of the people ; and, this misery past, to 
enter her husband’s house, and lead a life secluded as before. \vX such 
is the “ custom,” painful and revolting though it be, and, as I remarked 
before, no further explanation is required. 

It was pleasant, however, to know that in the fate of this fair Paraee 
there was less harshness than attends the lives of many of those who dared 
scarcely look from their lattices upon her, a fact arising from tbe strictness 
of Muliammedan and Hindoo customs. Ferozebhai, it was pleasant to 
remember, had not married one old enough to be her father^ tiie prese|it 
husband perhaps of a trio of fair dames ; nor had she been betrothed m 
childhood to one she could not but detest ; she looks not forward to a life 
whose sole pleasure is gossip, whose chief luxury is sloth ; in her case there 
is no funeral pyre, with its greedy flames, ever dancing before a terror- 
excited imagination. Happily, no. Her cousin husband has won her 
girlish heart ; she fears not the influence of other wives, or anj^ degradation 
at her husband’s hands. She will have cheerful association with her 
friends, and possess a degree of liberty unknown to other Eastern women ; 
by Parsee edict, no legal rival can dispute her power ; and, but that the 
Venetians of her carriage are only half-open to the morning and evemtig 
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breezes, as she drives to her country houses, to enjoy the family pic-nies 
and festivities in which the Parsecs delight so mucli, her fate does not 
materially ditfer from that of a young Englishwc^inn commencing the 
duties and cherished responsibilities of a wife. And thus, sweet bride, 
with heartfelt good wishes and pleasant thouglits, we say farewell to thee ! 
Be thou as one among the “ lipnourahle women,” whose clothing is not 
only vestures “of gold wrought about with needle-work,” but whose 
“ strength and honour are her clothing,” and whose “ works praise her in 
the gates.”* 

“ Lips though rosy must be fed and lips of a less charming hue must 
also receive sustenance, despite ceremonies, cashmeres, and stiff muslins ; 
the Parsees especially, too, agree in the idea that life in Bombay would he 
but a dull thing were it not illustrated by plates, as poor Theodore bath it 
of London ; consequently, as soon as the bride bad left her father s house, 
dinner commenced, and as this entertainment was likely to last some hours, 
I thankfully accepted Manockjee’s invitation to look through his library 
for which purpose we proceeded to his father’s house. On tlie steps we 
met Manockjee’s int/eresting little daughter, Koonverbhai, who had run 
home for a moment to change her delicate blue and silver saree for a less 
brilliant on^, in anticipation of passing the evening in romps and pastime 
with the bride and her companions. The little lady w'as in high spirits 
and under great excitement, but gentle, well-bred, and courteous, as ever. 
Placing her little soft hand in mine, she carefully led me up the winding 
staircase of the house, smiling and chatting all thejvay, in the most win- 
ning niauncr, and never for a moment betraying the anxiety she felt to 
return to her more congenial party. On entering the drawing-room we 
found a weary group, for six days and nights of festival will tire the most 
zealous in mirth and gaiety; Manockjee's younger son, Shereen, was 
especially so, and taking off his little body-coat and turban, and appearing 
in his loose muslin vest, scarlet trousers, and blue satin skull cap, he threw 
himself on a sofa, and was soon fast asleep. Manockjee’s wife was also 
there, with her pretty round-faced little baby ; but as she spoke only 
Guzerattee, the language now used by the Parsees, our intercourse was 
confined to an interchange of smiles. 

Soon after ten I left Manockjee Cursetjee’s to attend the natch at Sir 
Jemsetjee’s ** Bower,'’ as the Parsees called it. The band of the ‘JOth 
N. 1. were still playing polkas with great zeal, mid tlie guests had not \et 
left the feast. Cursetjee, Jemsetjee and the bridegroom, however, received 
us, and a servant presented a large salver, covered with bouquets of delici- 
ous roses ; but no sooner had I taken one than he sprinkled it with scent- 
ed water, from a golden golauhdani, which notion of adding as it were 
“ perfume to the violet,” was too completely in native taste for me to 
approve. A few days before this the Meer, who had been at a large party 
at Sunkersett’s, presented me a ‘bouquet, every blossom in which was 
marred with golddeaf. Sir Jemsetjee’s people were less barbarous in this 
case, but the little triangular packets of ]gan sujmrree, folded in fresh [ihui- 
tain leaf, were gilded most profusely. ^ 


♦ Prov. XXXI. 
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The dancing-room, was elegantly decorated, spread with rich carpets, 
and lighted with massive silver candelabras and splendid chandeliers ; the 
cornices and pilasters painted with garlands of flowers, evidently by a 
French artist, and the drai)cries of pale pink silk. The taifa CDUsisteil 
of only^tw'o natch women, but good specimens of their profession ; both 
were young and handsome, wearing the tight trowser and bell-shaped dress, 
of gauze, embroidered with gold. The contrast of cidour was pretty; one 
dancer wearing dark crimson and gold, and her compainion pale blue and 
silver. Natches resemble each other so nearly that a description of the 
present would be a work of supererogation indeed, and altogether intolera- 
ble to the reader; it is enough to say that the dancers at Sir Jemsetjee’s 
were perfect in their art. They advanced, retired, revolted, and advanced 
again, as usual, while the musicians grinned, and nodded, |nd stamped, 
and made horrible faces of intense excitement, ns it is their duty to do. 
Thus the spectators were lulled and charmed by turns into a succession of 
the most perfect satisfactions. 

Behind the dancers a full curtain that depended from an arch excited 
my curiosity, and under pretence of viewing nearer ’the decorations of the 
mlon^ I peeped behind it. Stretching away to what really seemed an 
interminable distance, were supper-tables laden with rich plate, decorated 
with ej>ergnes and roses, and abundantly studded with certain long-iieckctl 
bottles, ill vases of fresh ice. 

The guests now strolling in, I felt that, as the only European present, I 
might be considered m intruder on the scene, and after being escorted to 
my carriage by a strong party of “links,” I proceeded through the fort. 
The will to return was, however, easier than the deed ; for t he town 
generally, and the Sunkersett bazaar, with its environs, were fllled with 
wedding parties ; lights flashed from every house, coloured Chinese paper 
lanterns swung from every porch, tomtoms were beaten, and singers 
screamed in loud discord on every side; fireworks cracked, and torehrnen 
rushed wildly from street to street. It may be imagined that all tliis 
merry madness, combined with a bright moonlight, and a pair ot very fresh 
and shying horses, rendered my homeward course rather an erratic one, 
making it late before we drove through the gates of (hrgaum 1 louse, 
wlnther my friends, Mecr JufTnr and Meer Acbar, the bidden guests, had 
preceded me, I found, some hours.- — Sharjpd 8 London Magazine, 
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War.^ 

The war-banner floats, - there arc spears on the coasts, — 

And the valley resounds with the landing of hosts I 
The ships in the offing like bacchanals reel, 

And the bayonets fla&h forth like a river of steel ! 

The villagers flee from the coming of war, 

And their flocks speed alarm’d to the mountains afar ; 

Mead, vintage, and garden, that toil had made sweet, 

Lie trodden and toss’d ’neath the tempest of feet : 

And the church where each sabbath their homage was given, 

Seems lifting its spire as appealing to heaven 1 
But vain supplication, — ^the war-blast is there. 

And the red breath of slaughter is loading the air ; 

The carnage rolls onward, nor ebbs in its flow 
*Mid the storm -blaze of havoc, and ravage, and woe : 

Sec ! the ranks have been routed, the centre hath broke, 

And, like lightning, the sword thro* the sulphurous smoke 
Flashes (loom on the flying ; resistance is gone ; 

Whilst the mfedness of passion yields mercy to none ! 

The steed, whose proud neck in war’s tempest was tost 
Now leaps from the strife, but its rider is lost ! 

The columns are shatter’d — the banners o’erthrown, 

And thfe lips are now stiff that the trumpet have blown ; 

All struggling and wounded the steed pants for breath. 

Or lifts its wild head in the grandeur of death ; 

The limbs that shook earth ’neath the fire of theip speed. 

Now quiver, and quail, and grow weak as a reed : 

The eyes that, like star beams, glanced light o’er the plain. 

Glare bloodshot and filmed in convulsion and pain ! 

Slow straining each nerve one last effort to make, 

While his nostrils distended with agony shake. 

He springs— and, ^th forelock extended in air, 

Is dead — with the effort that mark’d his despair ! 

Alas, for the leaves and the flowers of the spring. 

The lark has just left them with blood on her wing ; 

The hive of the bee, so untainted before, 

Lies plashed by the feet that havo waded through gore ; 

And the cot with its roses — where beauty and love 
Seem’d link’d to the angels and Eden above ; 

Now ruined — in embers— its sweetness forgot, 

Sinks shatter’d in heaps ’neath the flame hissing shot. 

And the cuuucH — with a sin that humanity loathes 
Is turned to a stable, and ringing with oaths ! 

For ruin, and rapine, and murder, and wrath. 

Still follow, like demons, War’s desolate path ! 

CllAltLES SwAix. 

Peace* 

Slowly the early mists of dawn arise, 

A change, a movement, trembles o’er the skies ; 

, Valley and forest, mead and mountain height, 

Seem with faint breath to wait the morning light : 

* And, lo I a foot of beauty fron^ its sphere, 

Beaming with jewels, climbs tHe mountain near. 

Suggested by £. Landseer’s admirable Pictures, so entitled. 
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Whatc’or it touches, by some map^ic bold, 

Blushes to ruby, or transmutes to ^old ! 

Lac’d by a thousand tissues, rich and lair, 

Wovdi by rainbow -looms from threads of air, 

Auroras of a moment glad the sight, 

'I'he poetry of clouds, and dews, and light ! 

'furn where ye will, on every side behold, 

,1’^thereal pictures framed in Nature’s gold 1 
See, the dark beech -leaf, like an Indian’s ear, 

Glitters with crystal gold, and gem -drops clear : 

And every reed on which the south hath blQwn 
Seems dancing to a music of its own ! 

Gome, let us mount the cliff, the crested height, 

Where Dover rears her fortress to the sight I — 

Like beings of the deep the vessels glide, 

Proud of their own reflection in the tide ; 

Proud of their mission,— which is War no more, 

But Commerce, Christiau-love, from shore to shore \ 

The cannon — sentenc’d ne’er again to float, 

Still’d the red thunder in its murderous throat — 

Lies, by the majesty of Truth o'erthrown^ , 

Busted, dismounted, weed and moss o’er^yown, 

Tlie cautious iamb hath dared to make its way 
Unto the very mouth which spoke— to 
Whilst o’eii the butterlly within it dips, 

And grass and flow’rs spring from its iron lips ! 

Oh, might of Peace, that in the throat of death 
Can scatter bloom with thine immortal breath, 

And hid the timid lamb no longer heed 

The cannon’s mouth, but there in safety feed 1 — 

Crop the wild flow’rs that live within its breast , 

And taste the sweets of nature and of rest ! 

When will men learn, who still to battle haste, 

That Peace is property, —and War is waste Y 
That Education makes a Nation great, 

And Knowledge is the safeguard of the State ? 

False is the triumph of the Battle-hour, 

The noblest triumph is in moral pow’r. 

Time laughs at battles, and the fruits they earn ; 

The conqii’ring sword lies conquered in its turn 

But there’s a pow’r which even Time can bind ; 

E’en Time itself is vanquished by the Mind 1 
It grasps beyond the victor’s blood -won name, 

And marshals cent’ries on the path of fame. 

Then, vrelcome Peace I —may Nations build thy shrine, 

Profess thy creed, and own thy breath divine ; 

May Science, Literature, and Genius, spring, 

Like rays of glory, from thine angel wing ! 

Strike down. deception— let no wrong endure— 

Take to thy heart the interests of the poor ; 

And prove, O I Peace, that War usurps thy right— 

Not his, but thine, the victory an(|the might 1 
Strength, with simplicity ; 'with grandeur, rest t 
And majesty, with meekness, guard thy breast 
’Till War, and Misery, and Crime, are gone, 

And all the people of the earth aee one. 

LiUrarif OuzeU^ Heip. 
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IX.—CHESS. 


Notices. — The principal Clubs in London for Chess, are the St. 
George’s and the Old Loudon Club. 

It is curious that both the 'celebrated players La I^ourdonnais and 
McDonnell (of Scotland) should have been buried in Kensal Green Ceme- 

Mr. Staunton is about to publish a companion to the hand book pub- 
lished Uy Bohn. It will be a treatise on odds at Chess ; illustrated by 
games, and portraits of the best players in Europe. It is tb appear this 
autumn. 


King’s Bishop’s Gambit. 

To the Editor of the Chess-Player^ s Chronicle^ 

“ Sir, — Will you^allow me to call your attention to a variation of Cozio’s 
attack in the King’s Bishop’s Gambit, to commence at the sixth movip, 
where the second player moves as in the hand book (page 330) 5 P to Q 


third ? 

The following are the preceding moves : — 

White. Beack. 

1 . 

P to K fourth 1 

1. 

P to K fourth 

2. 

P to K B fourth ! 

2. 

P takes P 

3. 

K B to Q B fourth ' 

3. 

Q checks ♦ 

4. 

K to B .square 

4. 

P to K Kt fourth 

i>. 

Q to K B third 

5. 

P to Q third 


While playing lately wit’n some of the well known metropolitan pla 3 Trs, 
I found how, by moving G Q to Q B third, I obtained a very good open- 
ing. It seems to compel Black to play 6 P to K B third, whereupon the 
following moves occur ; 

7. Q to Q Kt third I 7. K Kt to R third 

8. B to K sixth I 8. Q Kt to Q second 

This appears to be his best move ; if he take B or play K to Q square 
lie will clearly lose a Rook in two or three moves, and if he play 8 Kt to 
Q B third White can take B with B and then Q Kt P with Q. 

I think, therefore, at this stage, the eighth move, White has the better 
game, and that' whether he takes off the Kt or advance P to Q fourth, his 
position is more secure. 

Yours obediently, 

C. S. L.” 

Decisions, If a piece is touched, it must be moved, unless the player 
merely intended to adjust its position on the board, and at the same time 
said " Tadouhe^* or I adjust. 

2. Winning a game does not entitle a player to the privilege of moving 
first in the next game . — Illustrated News, 
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PROBLEMS. 


For 5Jos. / and 8 . — See Diagrams;. 


White. 

B at Q R sixth 
Q at K R fourth 
R at Q third 
Kt at Q Kt seventh 
P at Q Kt fourth 


N. B. — To this beautiful problem 
single answer. 


Black. 

K at Q B third 
Q at K Kt seventh 
Rs at K B first and afourth 
B at K third 
Kt at K eighth 
Ps at Q R second and sixth 
Q B second ; K B sixth 
and K Kt third 

the Illustrated News received but a 


No. 228 . — By 11 B B of Lynif. 


White. 

K at Q B second 
Q at K second 

Kts at Q Kt G and K Kt fifth 

Ps at Q R fifth and K R fifth 

• 

White moves and 


Black. 

K at K B fifth 
Ps at K Kt third, Q, R third 
and Q Kt second 


mates in four moves. 


No. 230 . — By a Contributor in India. 


White. 

K at Q R sixth 
Bs at K seventh & K Kt sixth 
Kts at K B fifth and Q Kt third 
Ps at Q B fourth and K B second 


Black. 

K at K fifth 

Ps at K B third and fourth 
and Q B sixth 


White playing first can mate in four moves » 


No. 34 , — By M G — ^y. 
Chess Chronicle, 


White. 

K at Q B third 
Rs at K fourth and Q sixth 
B at K B eighth 
K at Q B second 
Ps at Q R fourth and fifth 
Q second and fifth K seventh 
and K B third 

White to play and 


Black. 

K at Q B fourth 

Q at K B fourth 

Rs at Q Sqr and K B second 

Bs at K R third and Q sixth 

Kt at K R second 

Ps at Q second and Q B third 

mate in five fnoves, 

2 A 
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No. 36. — ^By Mr. Nathan. 


White. 

K at K B second 
Q at K Kt second 
R at Q Sqr 
B at Q Kt Sqr 
Kt at K fifth 

Ps at Q B |econd and K R third 


Black. 

K at K B fifth 
R at Q R third 
B at K B third 
Kt at K fourth 
Q at her third 

Ps at Q R fifth and K Kt fourth 


White to play and mate in six moves. 


Subtleties for the Scientific. 


No. 3 . — By Herr Kling. 


White. 

K at Q Kt third 
K at Q fourth 
Q at K R eighth ^ 


Black. 

K at Q B eighth. 

Q at Q R second 
R at K R eighth 
B at Q Kt seventh 
Ps at Q fourth and K R seventh 


White gives mate in twelve moves. 


Enigmas from the ^Illustrated News' 

'H 

No. 315 . — By Herr Kling. 


White. 

K at his Sqr 
R at K Kt fourth 


Black. 

K at his R eighth 
P at K R sixth 


White can win the Pawn in six moves. 


No. 323. — By Herr Kling. 

White. Blaok. 

K at Q fifth K at Q second 

R at Q R eighth 
B at K Kt fifth 

White plays and mates in three moves. 


No. 324 . — By Mr. IIorwitz. 


White. 

K at Q R sixth 
B at K sixth 


Black. 

K at Q R Sqr 
B at Q R fifth 


« 

White engages to mate Bk K on Bk Q B Sqr in five moves. 
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No. 327.— By Herr Kling. 


White. 

K at Q Kt fifth 
11 at K sixth 

B at eighth and Q Kt eighth 
P at Q B third 


Black. 

K at Q fourth 
B at Q fifth 

Ps at K B fourth, K sixth 
afid Q sixth 


White to play and mate in two moves. 


No. 328. — By H B B, of Lynn. 


White. 

K at his Kt third 
Q at K R fourth 
R at Ci Kt sixth 
Kt at Q sixth 
Ps at K Kt fourth and 
K B second 


Black. 

K at his Kt third 
Q at her B second 
Kt at K fourth 
Ps at K R second land 
K B fourtll 


White to play and mate in three moves. 


Solutions. 


To Problem No. 224 in our last. 


White. 

1 . Q takes R (ch) 

2. B takes Q 

3. P to Q fourth 

4. P Q fifth 

[}. B to Q B third 
G. B to Q second (mate) 


Black. 
Q takes Q 
P to K third* 
P to K B fifth 
P takes P 
P to Q fifth 


To Enigma 305 in the same. 


White. 

1 . B takes Q P 

2. B to K fourth 

3. R to Q B sixth 

4. R to Q B fifth (mate) 


Black. 

P to Q third (best) 
P to Q fourth 
P takes B 


♦ Or Black's 2d and 3d moves may be reversed without making any dlf. 
fercnce. 
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To Problem No. 223 in the same. 

1 . B to Q B seventh. K to R seventh (best) 

2. R takes Q P (dis, ch) K mov^s 

3. R mates ^ 


To Problem 13 % 22. A. 
White. 

1. Kt to B fifth 

2. K checks 

3. R to K eighth 

4 . R to K sixth 

5. R to Q sixth 

6. Rook mates 

1. KttoBSfifth 

2. R to K fourth 

3. R to K sixth 

4. K to Q B sixth 
b. Rook mates 


B. in No, 4 Picnic MagasinCm 
Black. 

K to Q fourth or (a) 

K to Q third (best) 

K moves 
K to Q B fourth 
K moves 


K to Q third 
K moves 
K to Q fifth 
K moves 


To Enigma 308 in our last. 

1. R to K R fourth (ch) 1 K to Kt sixth 

2. R to Q R fifth K to Kt seventh 

3^ R to Q Kt fourth (mate) I 


To Enigma 293 in No. 6, 
Solution by* Moonshef Waris Ali. 


White. 

1 . K Kt to Q fifth 

2. K to Q B second 

3. Kt to K seventh 

4. P (checks) 

5. Kt to K B fifth (mate) 

1. KKt to Q fifth 

2. Kt to K seventh 

3. K to B second 

4. Kt to B fifth (ch) 
b. P check mates ^ 


Black. 

if K to Q B fifth 
K to Q fifth 
K moves 
K moves 


K to Q sixth 
K to B fifth 
K moves 
K moves 



Problem 7 by Moons hee (Varis Ptir 



y^fdtt plenty on,i ntnit-i in WtiU I'ttnfi 

PROBL EM 8 By Moonshee War is Al / 



pUii^s cuui vn. 3 
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To Problem No. 5 in our last. 


White. 

1. Kt to K B six|h (ch) 

2. Q to K fifth (ch) 

3. B to Q B fourth (ch) 

4. r takes Q (ch) 

5. P takes R (ch) 

C, P takes H (mate) 


Black. 
R takes Kt 
Q takes Q 
K moves 
K* ipoves 
K moves 


1 . 

2 , 

3/ 

4. 


To Problem No, 6 in the sam 


White. 

Kt to Q B seventh (ch) 

Kt to Q R. sixth (double ch) 
Q to Q Kt eighth. (ch) 

K( to B seventh (mate) 


Black. 
K to Kt 
K to It 
R takes Q 


Errata, — In No. 6, we regret to say some errors have crept in, ft is 
perhaps scarcely worth noticing the one in Prob. 217 in which ''the 
King takes Hoot'* for Rqok. 

In the Solution to No, 227i 3 of White for K to K 7 read 11 to K 7* 

In Problem No. 218, last line of Black, for K Kt 4 and K B 5 read K 
B 4 and K Kt ,5. 

. In Prob 1 7 for Kt at K B 6 read at K Kt 6 and for White K Q 
read K 2. 

Prob. No. 11) is correctly inserted from the Chess Chronicle, though 
our correspondent W A thinks it is not soluble in 5 moves, nous verrons. 

In Enigma 301 for White K at K B read at K B fourth. 

In 300 for R at Q 6 read K at Q 6 and in 297 for last White K at Q 
4 read'Kt at Q 4. 

In No. 7 P. Mag. Solutions to Prob. 12— 2nd W Kt to Q, read to Q 
6 — In Prob. No. 30 W K at Kt 6 read K Kt 6. 





X.-DRAMA. 


Amateur Performances in London. 

Theatrical excitement lias been kept up by a party of pjefTtlcmei?^ 

amateurs, well known in tbe literary world, and also of some celebrity on 
account of their previous histrionic performances. Fame acquired by such 
exhibitions is usually of a transient nature ; but the pencil of Maclise has 
fixed tbe Bobadil of Mr. Dickens and the Kltely of Mr. Forster, so, that 
there is something of permanence in the performances of this particular 
body. 

The high price of admission charged for their performance has sub- 
jected the amateurs to animadversions, made on a rule-of-three principle. 
Professional artists, having a certain amount of talent, charge only so-and- 
so for the display of it : amateurs, having less talent, ought, according to 
Cocker, to charge less — certainly they ought not to charge more. • 

This reasoning look^ specious at the first glance, but it contains more 
than one fallacy. In the first place, the party who acted the Merry JFives 
of Windsor on Monday, and Every Man in his Humour on Wednesday, 
not having taken money to put into their own pockets, arc not to be 
measured by the same standard as professional actors. Their performances 
are for the fund appropriated to the purchase and curatorship of Shakspeare’s 
house ; and the money paid for the tickets may be held to represent not 
only a price of admission but also a voluntary donation for the benefit of 
an ultimate object. With respect to a large portion of the audience, this 
view of the case is doubtless the sound one ; but, supposing there may be 
a few who have paid theii money for the sake of receiving a certain equi- 
valent, still the arithmetical argun^ent cited above will not hold good. The 
equivalent for the money does not consist in the positive histrionic merit, 
but in the gratification at seeing a number of persons celebrated in literature 
and art, — who, be it added, can be seen on one or two occasions only. 
For instance, many people who would never dream that Mr. Charles 
Dickens is a better comedian than Mr. Charles Mathews or Mr. Keeley, 
would feel a certain curiosity to see what “Boz*' could do, and would go to 
witness his performance, when they would stop away from a theatre under 
ordinary circumstances. If these amateurs played night after night, this 
motive would vanish : but they do nothing of the sort, and therefore that 
question is not on the tapis. 

And even with respect to the question of comparative talent, tliat is not 
so firmly settled as the arithmetical argument seems to imply. In the 
matter of stage-business the trained actor will be pretty sure of beating the 
amateur ; but it by no means follows that he has the superior intelligence, 
or more profundity in conceiving the niceties of human nature. Now, that 
there is a certain amount of intelligence in the body of amateurs imme- 
diately before us, has been established by their productions in vaiious depart- 
ments ; and we may be pretty sure, that whatever crudities thjy display in 
the practice of their temporary art, they will not fail from havihg no notion 
at all of what they are about. 
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Let US now say a few words about the principal amateurs in the Hay« 
market performances. And let it be borne in mind, that although Every 
Man in his Humour was this week acted after the Merry JFwes of Wind’' 
sor it is the play in wliich the amateurs first appeared before the public. 
I^his caveat is particularly necessary in the case of Mr. Forster’s FotA / 
^hich,*lfre are sure, would never have beep rendered in so peculiar a man# 
ner had it not been preceded by Kitehj, The latter character is a veiy 
prominent impersonation of jealousy, heightened to such a degree that it 
touches on the region of tragedy, and has generally been ])lay(‘d by a tragic 
actor — among others, by Mr, Macready, To give full force to all the va- , 
rieties of mood to which Kitely’s restless nature gives birth, is Mr. Fors- 
ter’s constant endeavour. There is not a line that he has not weighed ; 
there is not a point that he would miss. Ford is a jealous character of far 
less importance ; rather existing for the business of the drama than as a 
prominent exhibition of character in himself. All the force and point 
which Mr. Forster has given to Kitely he transfers to Ford ; and the 
audience are startled at finding a part usually subordinate raided to such 
eminence. The vigorous and accurate elaboration (jf the conception is en- 
titled to all praise ; but the question is left open, whether the conception 
itself is not pitched too high. 

The most accomplished actor of the company is beyond a doubt Mr, 
Charles Dickens. He displays an ease which was scarcely to be ext)ected 
in an amateur ; and if he now and then reminds us of a particular per- 
former, he has evide^itly a conception of his own. llis representation of 
the bragging and humiliated Bohadil, (which is almost e(piivalent to two 
parts,) of the quick-talking Flexible^ (in LovCy Law, and Physic,) and the 
vacant Shallow, is an evidence of remarkable versatility. The last-named 
character is particularly good; so highly is it finished, without any attempt 
at being conspicuous. 

Mr. G. H. Lewes..' seems most anxious to look like a real actor. The 
tendency of an amateur is to act only when he is talking, and to bci^ome a 
“ stick” in the intervals. To avoid this, Mr. Lewes has adopted^ per- 
’)etuity of by-play. His Sir Hugh Evans does not come out in sudden ex- 
plosions, but is in a ceaseless fidget ; which is cleverly managed, but bor- 
ders on exaggeration. The border is completely passed when he plays the 
country servant in Love, Law, and Physic ; for he goes altogether into the 
old school of caricature. 

To fix the merits of Mr. Mark Lemon, is somewhat difficult. The per- 
sonations of Brainworm (especially the old soldier, who is endowed with a 
touch of the pathetic) show a niem discrimination of character, which we 
miss in Falstaf, and do not find at all in Lnbin Log, This last part is 
totally without individuality. Mr. George Cruikshank ‘‘makes up^’ well 
both for plays and farces ; and he abounds in a sort of unpolished humour, 
to which his deficiency in modulation of voice is a drawback. Mrs. Cowden 
Clarke’s Dame Quickly was one of the best characters in the Merry ff ivesi 
natural, and sttongly marked, without caricature. Miss Keu worthy--#-^ 
debutante, who, we believe, rne^ins to be professional — strikes spectators by 
her personal beauty, and pleases them by the prettiness of her acting \ in 
which, however, somewhat of the training-school is yet apparent. — 
tutor, May 20. 
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ShakspearCy the Poety the Lover y the Actor, the Man ; a Romance. 
By Henry Curling, Author of John of England, ^c. In three 
volumes. ^ 

[Great artists have generally avoided introducing great artists iflfo their 
productions as actors, perhaps because action is not altogether their field. 
Mr. Henry Curling has none of these scruples: he not only presents 
Shakspeare as the poet and the actor, but as a “ lover” of a well-born lady, 
and a man” who acts the part of machine to rescue damsels in distress 
or heroes in prison and make tWo lovers happy at last. Probability in 
conduct, or an imagination equal to the theme, was not to be expected ; 
but really, Shakspeare, the Poet, the Lover, the Actor, and the Man, is 
better than might have been looked for considered only as a readable book, 
[t is true, the author’s conception of the age is rather superficial : he has 
little more of the Elizabethan period than its phrases and its costumes ; 
and Shakspeare talks melodramatically unless in speaking from his own 
plays, when he suggests the idea of a player’s quotations. Still, if we look 
at the enormous presumption of the task, Mr. Curling has got along pretty 
well ; but it is by connecting the poet with the political plots and turmoils 
of the time.] — Spectator, June 10. 


Theatricals in the Reign of the Stc/arts. 

22d. At noon, went and dined with my Lord Crewe, were very much 
made of by him and his lady. Then to the Theatre, “ The Alchyrnist,” 
which is a most incomparable play. * * * 25 th. To the Theatre, 

and saw “The Jovial Crew,” (the first time I saw it), and indeed it is as 
merry and the most innocent play that ever I saw, rand well performed. 
Full of thoughts to think of the trouble that we shall go through before 
we come to see what will remain to us of all our expectations. * * ^ 

10th. This morning came the mayde that my wife hath lately hired for a 
chamber-mayde. She is very ugly, so that I cannot care for her, but 
otherwise she seems very good. To the theatre — “ The Merry Devill of 
Edmunton,” a very merry play, the first time I ever saw it, which pleased 
me well. * * * Opera, and there saw “ Hamlet, Prince of 

Denmarke,” done with scenes very well, but above all, Betterton did the 
Prince’s part beyond imagination. * * * To the Theatre, and saw 

“ TJie Antipodes,” wherein there is mudh mirth, but no great matter else. 

* * * wife and I to Drury Lane to the French comedy, which was 
so ill done, and the scenes and company and everything else so nasty and 
out of order and poor, that I was sick all the while in my mind to be there. 

* * * 9th. To Salisbury Court Play-house, where was acted the first 

time, “ ’Tis pity shee’s a W e,” a simple play, and ill acted, only it was 

my fortune to sit by a most pretty and most ingenious lady, which pleased 
me much. * * * Home to my house to dinner, where I found my wife’s 
brother Baity, as fine as hands could make him, and his servant, a French- 
man, to wait on him, and come to have my wife visit a young lady which 
he is a servant to, and have hope to trepan, and get for his wife, I did give 
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for my wife to go with him. Walking through Liucolu’s [1111 Field®, 
observed at the Opera a new play, Twelfth Night,*’ was acted there, and 
the King there : so ^ against ray own mind and resolution, could ilbt 
forbear to go in, which did make the play seem a burthen to me ; and I 
took no T)Ieasure at all in it ; and so, after it was done, went home with my 
mind troitlded for my going thither, after jiiy swearing to ray wife that 1 
would never go to a play without her. — Pepy's Diary. 


The revival of Money at the Ilayraarket has proved a fortunate experi- 
raent, cliiefly on account of the very great delicacy and discriraiuiitioii with 
which Clara Boiiyias is acted by Mrs. Kean, and the passi^ and earnest- 
ness displayed hy Mr, Kean in the part of Evelyn. But the comedy is 
generally well filled ; and the performance of Captain Smooth, the fashion- 
able gentleman of indubitable importance and doubtful character, by Mr. 
A. Wigan, may be especially mentioned as an artistic creation. The house 
was completely filled on the night of the revival ; and “ the profession” 
generally may rest assured that the legitimate way of attacking foreigners 
is by the production of good English pieces well actec^ The English actors 
have one natural protection on their side in speaking the language of the 
country ; for they may depend upon it, that although many fashionable 
pcof)le afi('ct a predilection for everything foreign, the number of persons 
wlio can really follow out a long French play with pleasure is utterly 
insufficient to fill a large theatre. — Spectator, June 17. 


French Plays — Monte Cristo. 

The dramatised version of Monte Cristo seems to demonstrate, what 
really needs no demonstration, that a play is one thing and a novel another. 
In a novel much may be interesting which does not in the least relate to 
action ; while in a drama, (unless we except the comedy of dialogue and 
manuers), ail that is not subservient to action is completely useless. The 
first })art of the play, Monte Cristo, which begins with the begiuuing of the 
novel, and ends with tlie escape of Dantes from the chateau, furnishes a 
strong case in point. Tlie readers of the novel doubtless recollect, as one 
of the most interesting portions, the description given by the Ahb6 Faria 
of the various expedients to which he has had recourse during his imprisoiv 
ment, — his solution of soot in wine to make ink, his pens rnatle of fish bones, 
and so on. Now this is exactly the sort of thing which it is fascinating to 
read, but which, set forth in a dialogue on the stage, produces no interest. 
In the novel the skill'ul Abbe rivals Dantes himself iu attraction ; in t^e 
play the wortliy philosopher is simply embetant, till he become«»a cor})Se, 
when he does, indeed, afford room for a little practical horror. G^erally 
speaking the novel is very closely followed. When it becomes dramatic;, 
then the piece is effective — when it has a non-dramatic interest, then the 
piece is dull. Dramas of this sort are almost necessarily imperfect, Att 
attempt is made to put too long a story into a limited compass, and the 
work in its progress is governed (^y laws other than its own. The labour af 
a dramatist should be expansive of a small subject rather than reductive erf 
a large one, and it may be laid down as a maxim that no story longer ttaan 
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one of the old Italian novels is fitted for dramatic purposes. Isolated 
scenes may be good under any circumstances of story, but to make a 
cotnplete well-constructed work, the crowd of incidents that we find in a 
novel of Dickens’ or of Dumas’ is in every way unfitted. 

The play with all its defects has, liowever, one great advantage in the 
excellence of the actors. We have not in London, combined or dispersed, 
a sufficient number of performers to play a melodrama as the company of the 
Theatre Hietorique act Monte Cristo, If the rioters of the Drury-lane pit 
succeeded in acquiring one-tenth part of the talent displayed by the objects 
of their attack, they might indeed esteem themselves l^cky. Not only is 
Edmond Dantfis played by M. Melingne with full effect, in his two con- 
ditions of happiness and misery, but the jealous Fernand^ the devoted 
Mercedes, the mean drunkard, Carderusse, and the cool Nortier, are all 
completely brought out so as to be striking figures in the dramatic picture. 
We have many excellent comic actors, and a few who devote themselves 
with success to high tragedy, but suppose we wanted to see the hero of a 
“ drame”'* well acted, whither should we turn? Alas! our eyes would 
wander instinctly to the tomb of poor Frederic Yates. 

The performances of the Historiqne company are confined to two nights 
in the present week. Do not let it be supposed that they have displaced 
the lively wags of the Palais B-oyal. No.; Ravel and Grassot keep up the 
hall of “ fun” as vigorously as ever, bent on keeping the habitu6s in a roar 
of laughter at any expense whatever. — Atlas, June 24. 


XL— MISCELLANEA. 

The Dublin Evening Mail announces the re-appearance of the potato 
disease in the west of Ireland, but states that in every instance it can bo 
traced to ignorance and mismanagement in committing the seed to the 
earth, — Ibid, 

The consumption of coffee in Great Britain, during the past year, was 
36,781,.S911bs., or at the rate of 14 ounces per head per annum on the 
population. In 1801 the consumption was only 750,86 libs., or at the 
rate of one ounce per head per annum. The present consumption in the 
United States is at the rate of seven pounds and a half per annum per head 
on the population, — Ibid, 

,The mean temperature in London during the last week was twenty-one 
degrees alcove the mean temperature shewn by an average of temperature 
of the .corresponding week during the last twenty-five years. — Ibid, 

Mob Disperser, — A new mode of dispersing mobs has been discovered 
out West, which is said to supersede the necessity for military force. It 
is, — to pass round a contribution box. — Montreal Witness, 

Caricatures, — H.B. has issued four new caricatures, applicable to the 
present times, i. e., to the Income Tax, and the question of public defences. 
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The Duke, as an old Pilot, looking out, is a capital character. John Bull 
metarnovpliosed into a donkey, but resisting further lading, is very humour- 
ous; and the boat’s crew (Cabinet Ministers) gulling into the storm of 
public opinion ; Sir R. Peel steering at the helm, is a clever version of the 
defeat of the additional two per cent. Twelve more subjects will raise this 
remarkable scries to the number of nine hundred. — Lit. Gae. 

Why does an editor use we instead of I ? — All sovereigns and persons 
representing a collective number do the same. Thus the Dean of Hereford 
says “We, John Mcrewether, Dean of Hereford.” A paper speaks in the 
name of all its conductors, proprietors, &c. It is, therefore, a collective 
unity . — Family Ilerald. 


FOLK LORE. 

April Proverbs. 

The nightingale and cuckoo sing both in one month, a 
Timely blossom, timely ripe. 

April showers bring milk and inea]. 

April fools — or gowks, b 

Sweet as an April meadow 
To smell of April and May c 
Black-Cross day d. 

April showers, 

Bring summer flowers. 

April weather — 

Rain and sunshine, 

Both together. 

In April a Dove’s flood 
Is worth a king’s good, e 

The bee doth love the sweetest flower, 

So doth the blossom, the April shower./ 

The cuckoo comes in A peril! 

And stays the month of May ; 

Sings a song at Midsummer, 

And then goes away. 

Wiltshire 

In the month of A peril 
The gowk comes over the hill, 

In a shower of rain . 

And on the of J une 

He turns his tune again. 

Craven. , 


o When ye nyghtcgale synges, yc wndes waxen grene. 

Let ant gras ant blosmes sprynges m averyly wcne.-Wright, Lj/nc Poetry, p. »S. 
b~i. e. People sent on idle errands. 

c— i. c. Of youth and courtship.— iWerry WiiiM of Windtor, III-2. 
d St! Mark'i day, 25th April. , t. u • -s a .. 

e The Dove is a river parting Staffordshire and Derbyshire. It is considereq the 

Nile of those two counties. « „ . 

/ Crown Garland of Goulden RoJes, printed for the Percy Society, p. 51. 
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On the first of Aperill, 

You may send a gowk whither you will. 

Lady Day the later, g- 
xne cold comes over the wat^^. 

'M' 

Death of the Founder of Astoria , — The American arrivals report the 
death at New York of Mr. Jacob Astor, the well known founder of the 
colony which has taken his name (Astoria), and whose infant struggles and 
progress have been made so familiar to the reading public by the narrative 
of Washington Irving . — Athenneum for April, 


Management of Plate . — After being used, wash your plate well with a 
piece of flannel in a strong solution of soap and soda not too liot ; rince in 
cold water twice ; then dip a wet sponge in finely powdered whiting and 
cover the silver well over with it ; so leave it till the next morning, when 
brush off the whiting and polish with wash leather, and you will always 
have your plate in good order. German silver is cleaned in the same 
manner as plate. Infcleaning plated articles care should be taken to diy 
them thoroughly after washing ; otherwise they will become rusty at the 
edges . — Famihj Herald, 


To preserve Fish without Salt . — Open the Fish, wipe it dry and apply 
sugar to the muscular parts, placing it in a horizoi\tal position for two or 
three days, that the substance may penetrate, after this it may be dried ; 
all that is necessary being to wipe and ventilate it occasionally to pre\ent 
mouldiness. Use a table spoonful of brown sugar to 61b. of meat or fisli. 
This process keeps it quite fresh, and gives no disagreeable flavor. — Ibid, 


WZT AND KUmOUB. 


From Purch and Man in the Moon. 

Programme of Liberty : — There are different kinds of liberty. 

There is the liberty of smashing windows. 

There is the liberty of not paying your rents. 

There is the liberty of not doing any thing, and of receiving a franc a day 
for it. 

There is thejiberty of seizing upon Railroads which do not belong to you. 

There is the liberty of the Bank to suspend cash payments. 

Therg is likewise the liberty of kicking any foreigner out of the country, who 
is more clever than yourself, to say nothing of the smaller liberty of jdaying at 
gardening, and at soldiers, and making speeches about liberty, and a host of 
other liberties, which are freely taken without the slightest degree of liberty. — 
Punch, 


g The sixth day of April.— .Xk Gaz.for April. 
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il/. Ledm-Rollin^s New Riyhts of ( French ) Man: 

Rights of rRESONS. 

1. To do every tiling that M. Ledru-RoHin and fiis party bid them. 

2. To frive every thing that M. Lcdru-lMlin, and liis party point out to them. 

3. To elect any body that M. Ledru-lllpln and his party point out to them . 

^ Rights of Thop^rty. 

1. The wages of the working classes shall be equal. 

2. The property of the rich shall be at the disposal of M. Ledru-Kollia and 
his party. 

Rights op the Press. 

1. The journals are free to say any thing in praise of M. Lcdru-Rollin and 
his party,— /iid. 

Scene — Special Constable on his Beat. — Special’s Wife conies out to 
offer him some creature comforts lieing a cold winter’s night. Sjiecial (wrapt 
up in half a d('zen great coats) is punctilious behiml Ins com forter. 

Special's Wife. — “ Contrary to regulations iiule(‘d ! Fiddlesticks ! 1 must 

insist Frederick I upon your taking this hot brandy jind water. 1 shall be 
having you laid up next, and not lit for any thing.’* 


A Hint . — We trust no one would even think of such a thing, ns putting the 
French Agitator into the fountain at Trafalgar Square . — Punvk for April. 


7Vte Exiled Famihj *in Claremont.^ live in the most economical way. None 
of the Princes take more than one service of meat at dinner, houia rhilijipe, 
himself, never stirs out. There have been many reasons alleged for this ; but 
the true one is, that the ex-king is shy about wearing out his boots, — Man in 
the Moon. 


The Leveller. 

Feargus O’Connor stated the other day, that his brother was President of un 
American Republic, and that his cousin was to be IVesident of that of Fram’e. 
We believe in addition that the Phnperor of Russia is the honouralile gtmtle- 
man’s father ; Queen Pomarc his mother ; IVesident Polk his adopted son 
Louis of Bavaria and Narvaez his brothers; the Queen of .Spm’n his liister 
sister, and tiie Pope his Uncle ; all the members ot the Provisional (loveru- 
inent arc the honourable gentleman’s second cousins ; and he went to school 
with the king of the Cannibal Islands. — Ibid. 


The Last Depth of Depravity !! a Field-officer dies, .what consttjla^ 

tiori is his undertaker travelling to ? 

He’s going to hcar.se a Major ( Ursa Majnr.) ^ 

Why was Louis Philippe, when he lirst came over, likely to become a pood 
Daguerreutyper ? Because, from want of bhaving, he was growing quite r 
“ Beard.” 

Why are “ Surfaces, in Geometry,” like lobsters ? Because they are supper 
fishes (superficies.) 

A new Definition (suggested hy a Muff. J — A Spoon.— A Spoon is a thing 
that is often near a young lady’s lips without kissing them. 
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Scene — the Pursuit of Knowledge under Diffcultits, 

Unscientific Ladv. — Bless me ; the gardener has forgotten to wind up 
the Sun-dial . — Man in the Moon for May, 


Anecdote of tfarley the Comedian. 

Harley the comedian was wont ;t() take ‘ sisters and self down to tUe sea-side 
for summer relaxation. On one of the hottest days of an August month he 
had engaged three places in ‘ a Brighton four-inside coach’ ; and, being seated, 
the little family party were rejoicing that their trio had passed Kensington 
without being converted into a quartette; but alas ! their joy was short lived; 
for at Croydon — sweet rural Croydon! — an Attorney nicknamed ‘the Surry 
Elephant,' a man of eighteen stone weight, made his appearance for an inside 
seat. Oh, mort de mavie! a gross feeding, garlic-eating, cigar-smoking, lozenge 
swallowing, eighteen stone attorney, inside of a small coach in the middle of 
August ! — there is suffocation in the very thought. But in he must come ; and 
upon his coming in, behold I the vehicle bows at the first step of the man- 
mountain. Harley perceiving the discomfort of his sisters, gave a sly hint that 
he would soon put all to rights. The Croydon Falstaff had entered, was seated, 
and the vehicle moves on^ Harley now plays the part of a stranger, and asks 
one of the ladles if pleffture is her sole object in visiting Brighton. 

‘ Oh, no, Sir !' is the reply ; ‘ I am ordered sea-bathing for a nervous com- 
plaint.’ 

The other confessed to muscular rheumatism ; and was proceeding in the 
language of deep lamentation as to the part in which it had fixed, when Harley 
cried out, ‘ Ah ! ladies, what are your maladies to mine ? yours may be reme- 
died ; but alas ! for me there is no relief!’ 

‘Your malady. Sir!’ said one of the ladies, with d simpering sympathetic 
voice ‘ your malady ! why. Sir, you look the very picture of health.’ 

‘ Ah, my dear madam,’ was the reply, ‘ you know little about my disease ; 
looks oft deceive, the is working within me even now. I wish, fnr your 
Bakes, that the journey was accomplished ; but I greatly fear we shall not be 
able to keep our places till then ; there is premonition in my virus' 

‘ Your virus^ Sir ! what do you mean ?’ said one of the ladies ; ‘ you make me 
uneasy ; and surely you are getting worse. But what do you complain of?’ 

* Alas ! madam, about eight days ago I was bitten by a mad dog — my cure 
cannot be effected ; but there is momentary relief when I have leisure and 
room to take a ride in a coach, when this can be done safely for my fellow })as- 
Bengers. Though I look well, yet, when the fit seizes me,— which it may do at 
this moment — I am no longer a responsible being; my strong inclination is 
then to bark like a dog and fix my grasp upon any gciitlcmau present, but J 
will take a lady rather than have nobody to snap at.’ 

The feelings of the fat attorney who had now been a silent listener, were now 
wound up to the point of fear : ‘ Do you bite?’ he exclaimed. 

Harley’s reply, with his teeth set on edge, his eyes staring in his head, and a 
horrible confoiination of face, was * Hre — lire— chre — wha— whur— bow — wha 

— hre — bow — wow-wow — bow ! 

‘ Open the door, coachman ! stop the coach ! let me out ! I say coachman, 
open the door let me out!’ bellowed the man-mountain. 

The coach stopped, and down came Jehu, saying ‘ llillo, what’s the row 
inside ?'* 

‘ Bow-wow-wow,’ said Harley. 

‘ What’s the matter ?’ said Coachy, 

‘ Hydrophobia’s the matter,' said the Attorney; ‘open the door ! be quick, 
and let me out !’ 
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Tlic door was opened, when another ‘ bow-wow’ made the bulky atioirtiey 
leap out as if one other moment’s delay would secure a horrible bite and bring 
him in for a disease for which no remedy had been discovered, 

‘But you’ll got wet? Sir,’ said the coachman. ‘ Oh never mind !’ said the 
man-mountain ; ‘ I’m thankful I’m out ; HI ride any where, on the top of the 
you please ,’ and Harley and his sisters saw him no more — 

Weekly Instructor for May, • 

From the Man in the Moon for June. 

Con founded Foreigners. 

Scene. — Foreign gent in the tip of French fashion, and face concei|?led by the 
usual quantum of hair, is gallanting a young female in fly-away bonnet, 
and usual size of back-gammon : her devoted, in the back ground, is 
throwing an attitude of surprise. 

Small Gent. Loq. — “ Good Heavens ! walking with that beast from (he opera 
chorus agin ! and yet there’s people as ’ll say vc don’t want a halien act.” 

The proper street sweeping machines for Dublin. — Eightecn^pomidets. 

Reminiscences of the Derby. 

Scene. — A Cockney gent on a knacker. 

Equestrian Loq. — A thought strikes me! Suppose this ’osa should be a 
racer, and start off when he hears the word “go” whatever would 
become of me ? 

Scene. — The Course. — A Landau filled with fashionables — alongside, an Equa- 
lity gent and family in a Donkey-Cart. 

Equality Gent. Loq. — “ I say old un, where did yese put up yor ’osscs ? we want 
to know of a goodish place. 


Has sorrow thy young days shaded f ” 

Scene.- - An old maid in doleful dumps, and an older matron symjiathising with her. 
Anxious Mother Loq. — “ Come now Rosalinda — it’s no use — I know iIuto’s 
something on your mind. Has anybody been trilling with your affec- 
tions ?” 


Signs of the Times. 

Scene. — Two equality gentry — a dust man and a pie man meet. 

Dustman Loq.— You ought to have come to the Fig and Whistle, last niglit, 
Jim, you ought. There vus two Furrin princes there, and a German 
Frime Minister in trouble, as made themselves wery liagreeable ” 


Why has a man who has got drunk on Bass’ beer like a Sallow Foreigner ? 
Because he’s a j)ale-alc*y-un (alien.) 

Eels get used to Skinning. 

Scene. — Two hairy Foreigners in a Coffee-shop. 

First Citizen Loq.—'"'' They’re reheating the rappel. Wliat’s the matter P” 
Second Citizen, lighting a cigar. — “ Oh nothing at all ; merely the Frovisioual 
Government being hanged.” 
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A Hint nearer Home, 

JJ^al Logic , — It was settled the other day that a man who stole — no, took — 
a guinea-pig committed no theft, because the creature appropriated is 
a “ vile animal.” Fortified by this decision, the Man in the Moon has 
kidnapped an Attorney, whom lie keeps in a hen coop in^ the back 
yard, and hereby defies the law to release the prisoner so long as the 
above dictum remains an unquestioned explanation of the statutes. 


Fhom Pukcu Ton June. 

ScUiSNE . — Lord Brougham as the Political Macheath, 

How happy could I be with either, 

If to’ther were not in the way; 

But since you thus tempt me toge ther, 

Why what is poor Harry to say ? 

He’ll sing Vive la liepuhligue, right tooral, 

If you say to him “ what can you mean” ? 

'He’ll turn with a rum turn fal-looral, 

Afed break into “ God save the Queen!” 


English Definitions for an Irish Dictionary, 

United Irishman. — Natives of Ireland, who are always quarrelling with 
each other, and every one else. < 

CoNPEDBRATES. — A political party, bent on dissolving all existing ties be- 
tween Ireland and the rest of the world. 

Moral Force.— Brick-^ats, fruit in an advanced stage of decomposition, 
blazing tar-barrels, and shillelaghs. 

Physical Force. — Threatening to use pikes and rifles, and running away 
from them when used by others. 

A Saxon. — Everjr one who receives rent from land, follows an honest calling, 
keeps a civil tongue in his head, a whole coat on his back, and does not sub- 
scribe to Mr. Mitchell’s Paper, 

Saxon Oppression. — Paying Irish debts out of English pockets, feeding 
Irish famine with English subscriptions, and supporting Irish labour out of' 
English wages. * 

Ireland’s Opportunity. — Materials for a row, and no police “convanieni.” 

England’s Danger. — Not Mr. Mitchell's bluster. 

An Irish Parliament, sitting on College Green. — A convention of 
Kilkenny cats. 

Martyrdom. — Circulating 40,000 copies of your newspaper per week and 
pocketing the profits. 

Hibertv. — The absence of locks, gaols, writs and policemen. 

Fraternity. — Encouraging men to cut each others throats. 

Equality. — Allowing nobody to keep any thing that any body else can take 
from him. 

Ireland tor the Irish. — A country of quarrelling voters, unemployed 
labourers, and rifle clubs, or in other words, electoral divisions, extension of 
sufiering, and vote by bullet. 

Repeal of the Union. — A people withput occupation, leaders without 
honesty, labour without capital, turbulence without control, rashness without 
torcsiglit, and wit without common sense. 
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^ SONG OK THE TROPAGAIIDIST. 

{■Air—“du, dll, du, da," German ArietU:.) 

Do, do;‘*dOilbe seditious ; 

Do, do, do, rise in revolt ; 

Don’t, don’t, don’t be judicious, 

Now all the world i’a a-jolt. 

John Bull, John Bull, why won’t you too be a dolt ? 

Do, do, paving stones' tear up ! 

Do, do, raise barricades ; 

Do, do, do, have a flaro up ; 

Sport your tri-coloured cockades ; 

Get, get, up, up, scenes, demonstrations, parados. 

Slaves, slaves, cast off your fetters, 

,||£rhough, though, urifelt they may be ; 

Cry, cry, death to your betto ! 

Swear ybu’re resolved to be free, 

All, all, all, all, only by way of a spree. 

Ihet, let, let Bevolution, 

Cast all Government down ; 

Swamp, swamp, swamp Constitution, 

Peerage, and Commons, and Crown. ^ 

Do, do, do, do,— Jo yourmlves thoroughly brown. 

Each, each, opulent neighbour 
Bob, rob„rob of his wealth ; 

Li|& live, live without labour,— 

Hey for subsistence by stealth I . 

Bare, rai^, r|kre, rare state of poUticarhoalth ! 

See, see, Commerce suspended, 

Sec, see, Credit destroyed. 

See, see. Confidence ended. 

Site, see, hands unemployed ; 

See, see, see, see all Britain’s foes overjoyed ! 

Whelm’d, whelm’d, whelm’d in commotion. 

Plot, plot, plot, and conspire 
Whilst we, sons of the oceap. 

Trample your flag in the mire ; 

Thus, thus, thus, thudjl^hus we shall have our desire t 


Why should travellers in the desert never be hungry Beoansft they 

can feast on the sand which is {sandiviches) there !” 

There was a “ little nigger*’ in our city, says the Arkansas 
who had such long heels, that a wit observed that “ he was tea yea^s 
before it was decided which way the fellow would walk.*^ 

If the speculator misses his i^im, everybody cries out, Hp’s a fool,** 
sometimes “ He’s a rogue,” If he succeeds, they besiege his door, and dmtttidi 
his daughter in marriage. * 

An Irishman being asked what he came to America, for, said, ** Is't whit t 
came here for, you mane ? Arrah, by the powers ! you may be sure tliat it 
wasn’t for want, for I had plenty of that at home.” 

Counsellor Wallace once said to a countryman to a smock-frock, who was 
uncjergoing his examination in the*witness box^ Yob in the smock-frock, how 
much are you paid for lying?” “Less than you are, unfortunately, or you' 
would be to a smock-frock too.” 

2 c 
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^ « Doctor, jewel, I’m in'^a bad way intirely.” 

What ails you, Dan ?*’ — “ Troth, an’ it’s more than I can tell your 
honour.” 

“ Are you in pain ?” — The houle time.” 

Do you sleep any ?” — “ Divil a wink, barrin’ an hour or t^o, when 
nature, poor craythur, is exhausted intirely.” 

“ Good appetite ?” — “ Not a petatee’s worth.” 

‘‘ Night sweats ?” — “ You could wTing the sheets.” 

“ Well, you are in a bad way, that’s a fact, but if you’re prudent wa can 
build up your’^'constitution.” 

“ Arrah, docthor, dear, couldn’t you get me a new consthitushun altogether. 
I would sell the old one at half price ! You could take it out, you know, while 
Td be tipsy with the chloroform 1’^ ^ ^ 

SONG OF THE “ OUT-AN’-OUTlik” 

No fun, ©o facts — no bills, no acts — | No well hird purse, to make things worse— 

No Parliament dictation — No bank, no cash, no labour 

No queen, no king — ne anything Let each man see he hence must be 

To rob or rule th^ nation. , Co-equal with his neighbour. 

No law, no priest— no great, no least— , No Church, no State — no tax, no rate 

No high nor middle classes | No gin, no whiskey-toddy 1 

No lordly hall, no houses small — I Ileiiceforth we strike for “ share alike I” 

No — nothing but the masses. 1 No nothing— no nobody !— Puppet- Show, 

% 

The initial letters of the names of the French Prt^visional Government — 
Arago, Lamartine, Ledru (Rolling, Marrast, Albert, and Dupont— form the 
words ‘‘ All mad.” 

“ Why do you set your cup of coffee upon the chair, Mr. Jones ?” said a 
worthy landlady one morning at breakfast. ** It is so weak^ ma’am,” 
replied Mr, J. demurely, I thought 1 would let it mvf.” 

An old lady was telling her grandchildren about some troubles in Scotland, 
**^.*^® which the chief of her clan was beheaded. “ It was nae great 

thing' of a head, to be sure,” said the goo4 old lady, “ but it was a sad loss 
to Aim.” 

A Yankee in the West, says the Sawville Gazette, advertises that he will 
mend clocks, lecture on plirenology, preach at camp meetings, milk cows at 
the halves, keep bar, lecture on temperance, and go clamming at low tide. He 
says, during his leisure he will have no objection to weave, rock babbies to 
sleep, or edit a newspaper. 

A Dilemma, 

r « 

Some days ago a genteelly dressed man, of a peculiarly grave and sedate 
countenance, went into a pastry-cook’s who is more celebrated for his puffs 
than his powers of argument. Sir,” said the serious man, “ would you be 
kind enough to give me a doxen tarts ?” “ Certainly sir,” replied the vendor, 

much taken with so polite a customer, and having put up a dozen tarts, he 
handed them across the counter to the gentleman, who, on receiving them, 
he.sitated a moment. “ Would you,” said «he, on reflection, change tl^ese 
tbj* half a doaen cheese-cakes.” “ With the greatest pleasure,” said the vendor, 
wtio accordingly banded in lieu the cheese-cakes. “ I am much obliged,” said 
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the gentleman, who having discussed the cheese-ca^s with much iiati$raction, 
prepared to leave the shop. Sir,” said the pastry -cook, “ you foic>^>t to pay/.’ 

‘‘ Pay for yvhat ?” “ For the cheese-cakes.” 

But I do not owe^ou for them, did 1 not change them with you for thfi 

tarts ?” ^ 

“ YoiiMid, but then you know you did mjt pay me for the tarts.** 

“ Certainly ! why should I pay for them, since I did not eat them ?’* 

What is the difference between a diseased potato and a beehive ? — None at 
all ; because one is a s'pec-tator^ and the other a be-holdtr I 

“A splendid triumph of science,” said Mr. Muggins to his wdfe ; **Mr, 
Hertford has given a boy a new lip, which he took from his cheek.” ** That's 
nothing, Pa,” said his daughter ; “ I saw tlie doctor lake two from our Patty's 
cheek, the other day, and ti»e operation did not seem to be at all painful.” 

An Irishman who had commenced building a waU round his lot, of lather 
uncommon dimensions, viz., four feet high and six feet thick, was asked the 
object l)y a friend. To save repairs, my honey ; don*t you that if it 

ever falls down, it will be higlier than it is no#, • 

A lady, who was suffering under a slight indispoffftion, told her husband 
that it was with the utmost difficulty she could breathe, and the effort dis- 
tressed her exceedingly. “ I would'nt try, my dear,” soothingly responded 
the kind husband. 

All tbe lawyers of York Co., Pennsylvania, having bifen called to Har- 
risburg the other day, the relieved and Relighted inhabitants met and drew up 
the following petition : — We, the undersigned, citizens of York Co., being 
convinced, from the present peat^e and quietness of our town, of the uselessness 
of all lawyers as a hotly, do pray for the passage of a law to keep our lawyers 
in Harrisburg, where they now are, and we will ever pray,”&c, — Boston 
Chrouotype, 

“Coslieman !” said a French traveller, as his trunk was handed to the top 
of the Dover mail, it raining violently at the time, “ have you got a cow oti the 
top of your coach ?” “ A cow ! Do you take the mail for a butcher's cart ?” 

“ Cart what you plaizc, cosheman ? I ax have you got a cow on the coasli, for 
if not, my malle shall be vetted, and my liardes all spoiled.” It appeared that 
he meant a tarpaulin to cover the baggage, which in French is called vachoy 
being supposed to be made of a cow's hitle. 

“Well, Laura, ffive me a short sketch oj the sermon. Where was the 
text?”— “Oh, I®n’tknow; I have forgotten it. But (would you believe 
it ?) Mrs. A. wore that horrid bonnet of hers. I couldn't keep my eyes off 
it all the morning. Miss P. had on a lovely little pink one. Miss T. wore 
a shawl that must have cost a dozen golden sovereigns. I wonder her Wke 
don't see folly of extravagance. And there was Mrs. H. with her pelisse. ■< 
It's astonishing what want of taste sometifolks exhibit.” — “ Well, if fo\x have 
forgotten the sermon, you have not the audience. " *But which preacher do you 
prefer, this one or Mr. A. “ Oh ! Mr. A. : he's so handsome and so 
graceful ! What an eye, and what a set of teeth he has !*' 

A person named Owen Moore once left his tradesmen somewhat unceremo- 
niously, upon which a wag wrote — • 

Owen Moore has run away, 

Owing more than he could pay. 
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“ Ireland's cup of misery,** says a Pittsburgh editor (apparently an Irish- 
nan), ‘‘ has been for years overfloyring, and it seems to be not yet full !” 

Buck, the York comedian, was once asked how he came to ||;irn his coat 
twice. He replied that one good tur|| deserved another. 

Mr. Smith O'Brien, in his speech at Limerick last week, perpetrated a bull. 
Speaking of the new Irish dag, he said it was orange and green, whi6h should 
henceforth be the Irish tricolour 1 

What is the most favourable season to have letters from India ? The season 
that brings them on soon ( the Monsoon ). 

A person once sent a note to a waggish friend, requesting the loan of his 
nose paper, and received in return his friend’s marriage certificate. 

There is a “ wise man” in Lincoln, who tells fortunes by the planets, yet 
cannot discover who it was that upset his water*butt I 

A gentleman, not vejy long since, wishing to pop the question, took up 
the young lady’s cat, anti said, “ Pussy, may I have your mistress ?” It was 
answered by the lady, who said, Say yes, pussy.” 

“ I would advis§ you to put your head in a dye- tub, it’s rather red,” said a 
joker to a sandy-haired girl. “ In return, sir, 1 would advise you to put yours 
into an oven, for it’s rather soft,” was the prompt reply. 

Professor Wilson was one day engaged in vehement discussion as to the 
generalship of Napoleon and the Duke of Wellington. You will allow, at 
all events,” urged^is antagonist, “ that Napoleon surprised the duke at 
Waterloo?** “ Ay,” exclaimed the professor, “ but didn’t the duke astonish 
him ?” ^ . 

A lady, the other day describing her daughter’s musical accomplishments, 
expressed herself as follows : “ Louisa has a splendid voice ; she has been 
taught by the best masters, not only in London, but on the Continent ; and 
she can sing some of the most difficult airs by Verdi ; but she sometimes 
sings either a little to the right, or a little to the left. Some ill-natured people 
say sjie sings out of tune, but I think it is a natural wildness,^* 

Eevenge Extraordinary. — A wag having had a dispute with a man 
who kept a sausage shop, and owing him a grudge, ran into his shop one day 
as he was serving several good customers, with an immense dead cat, which 
he quickly deposited on the cqpnter, saying, This makes nineteen ; as you’re 
busy now, we’ll settle another time and he was off in a twinkling. The 
customers aghast soon followed him, leaving their sausages behind. 

The Test of Good Tea.— jJJot many days past thefitfollowing dialogue 
took place between two Irish laundresses in St. Giles’s : — 

Mrs, Mallowney , — Molly Malasky, ts yopr tay to your liking, ma’am ? 

Molly , — Ahj then, sure it is, Mrs. Mallowney, and I’ll trouble you for an- 
other bowl of the same, for it is excellent tay. 

Mrs* Mallowney ^ — Indeed it is, Molly, shuper^excellent ; it takee such a 
fine grip of the second watl|er« 

A Bad Business.— a gentleman of our acquaintance has asked our advice 
on the subject of his pecuniary affairs, which he says^iave become so deranged 
that all his liabilities have gone out of his mind.— 
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On the Attack and Assault of Fortresses. 

Since the present Number went to press, circumstances have arisen 
which give us every reason to suppose, that operations on a large scale 
will be necessary in the Punjaub ; — and abounding as it does in forts, that 
the chief portion of the service will be in attacking and assaulting them. 

We think it would be important to General Officers and others entrusted 
with such delicate operations, to consider well the feest means of effecting 
their object with the least loss of life or chance of repulse. Practice, and 
practical data, are the great desiderata in these cases, and better lessons 
can no where be found than in examining the cause of failures in former 
sieges ; and thus to take advantage of the experience ^ilready on record, 
rather than gain it at the expence of our own character. 

With this view, add in«Jhe hope of its utility, we commence a series of 
papers drawn up from ‘ Sir John Jones’ Sieges in Spain,* and with the help 
of notes placed at our disposal by a scientific officer, we hope to draw up 
a succinct account of various sieges, and to explain the causes of their 
failure. It will be seen that it is not our object to give details, which 
have already been graphically recorded, nor to go through the whole of the 
attacks, as every Engineer officer is well acquainted with these maWers ; 
we shall only therefore lay hold of those points which we wish to illustl>ate 
and remark upon. ♦ 


The First Siege of Badajos m 181L 

Badajos, on the Guadiana, which washes«Dn e-fourth of its encient, ren- 
dering it nearly un-attackable, has a defence along the river of a simple find 
badly flanked rampart, with an exposed revetment, but on the other sides, 
eight regular fronts of fortification— the height of the bastions 30 feet an 
advanced work at 200 yards and 400 yards in its front. ,Ou the N.|i. is 
a hill rising 100 feet crowned by a castle with weak naked walls and with* 
out a citadel or other defence ; there were two or three field-pieceawnoiintcd 
on its walls without the shelter of proper parapets. Opposite the Castle, 
across the Guadiana, are the heights of^Christoval, commanding the whole 
of its interior, to obviate which, they are occupied by a fort of a square of 
300 feet, the scarp or wall being 20 feet in height. 

• Lord Wellington had a limited period of 16 days to complete the 
Had time and ade<|tiate means permitted, the south front would have been 
attacked, first reducing one of the advanced outworks, this however would 
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have required 22 days. Col, Fletcher, Commanding Engineer, proposed 
#hat advantage should be taken of Christoval commanding the Castle, as 
alsu its wrewhed defentSes, in which it was expected to require not more 
than 3 or 4 days to form a practicable breach ; Vhich, when carried, 
Badajos could make no further resistance, as the Castle overlooks the town 
and there is no defensive line of , separation between them. •* 

With this view, Fort, C|iristoval had to be breached and carried by 
assault — whilst false attacks were made on the other two advanced works. 

Lord Wellington having reconnoitred and approved of the above project, 
returned to the army, leaving Sir W. Beresford to conduct the siege. 

The force was very deficient in Sappers and Miners, having only 27 
rank and file of artificers, 36 miners and 48 carpenters — their stores could 
not arrive in time — so the supply for the attack of Christoval did not exceed 
500 entrenching tools, 2,000 sand bags, 200 gabions, 250 faciiies, 7 plat- 
forms, a few planks, and 43 splinter-roof timbers. 

The artillery available were three 24 -pounders and two 8-inch howit- 
zers for Cliristoval — and six 24-pounders, and two 8-incli howitzers for 
the false attacks. ^ ^ 

It will require too much detail to go through the operations of the siege, 
— after four nights* and days’ operations of the artillery, and opening of the 
trenches, on the 5th night an order arrived Co retire the workmen and raise 
the siege, as Soult was approaching to the relief of the place. 

The only lesson^ be learned from this abortive siege, was that the be- 
siegers were totally unequal to such an attack, both pi numbers munition 
and time, and consequently “ it may be conildered as fortunate that 
the approach of Soult’ s army caused the siege to be raised ; as otherwise 
further sacrifice of men in other feeble attempts — it would have brought 
itself to a conclusion from inability to proceed !” 

, Second Siege of Badajos^ 

Sir Wm. Beresford having routed Soult at Albuera, the siege was 
recommenced — but again, “ any thing s to be undertaken against Badajos 
must be of a rapid nature for fear of another relief. — Lord Wellington de- 
cided on carrying out the saqie plan, and improving it by increasing the 
means of attack generally, by opposing the fire of the place by counter- 
batteries of guns and mortars. # 

With 21 Engineer Officers and 11 Volunteers from the Line, and stores 
increased to 3,500 entrenching tools, 60,000 sandbags, 600 gabions, 
600 facines, a liberal supply of splinter-proof timber, platforms and 
plapks, and all, the carpenters’ and miners’ tools ; with 48 carpenters and 
48 miners, 25 artificers and 169 privates, &c., selected to render assistance. 

The artillery was thus disposed of — ^ 

Attack of Christoval, Attack of the Castle. 

12 24-pounders, 14 24-pou|iders. 

4 16-do, 4 8-incli liowitzers. 

4 24-do, (in reserve,) 2 10-do. do.^ 

2 10-inch howitzers. 

4 8-do. do. 
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After 8 nights’ and days* operation, Genl. Houston determined to assaidl 
the breach of Christoval at dark of the ninth night, consequeutly at mid^ 
night an advanced party of 25 men, out of 180 who formed ffce storming 
party, moved forward and gained the ditch of the fort without opposition* 
The palisades having been destroyed by the firing ; and the counter scarps 
being only four feet deep ; but on attempting to mount the breach it 
was perfectly impracticable, the garrison having moved the rubbish from 
the foot of it, after nightfall, and the escarp standing clear 7 feet high. 
After unsuccessful attempts to clear this obstacle, the advanced party were 
retiring, when they met the main body in the ditch with 1 2 extra ladders 
15 feet long. They thereupon attempted an escalade, but tlie scarp being 
20 feet high, the attempt proved abortive, and the garrison showered 
down upon the assailants shells, hand grenades, stones, &c., during a whole 
hour, when the residue of the party retired. 

On the tenth day, the fire of the besieged having sensibly diminished* 
Lord Wellington reconnoitred and ordered the attack of the same breach 
to he continued. On the 1 ‘2th night the breach was considered be again 
practicable, the assaulting party, 400 strong, partyled *as soon as it was 
dark enough for concealment, and firing was kept up on the breach to 
prevent its being cleared again, and 16 ladders, 25 to 30 feet long, were 
provided. On the other hart*# the French were better prepared, and on 
the alert with a stronger garrison, elated by the' late success. The advauc* 
ed party of 100 men moved forward at nine p. m. and were fired on the 
moment they quitted, the batteries. They met with loss before descending 
the ditch, where an immefise number of shells and combustibles was rolled 
upon them from the parapet of the fort, which, added to the cool bravery 
of the defenders, checked their efforts and saved the breach. From the 
account given by those who returned, it appears douht/ulf^tf the real breavh 
was ever attacked nt all, the night being so dark, that other portions of 
the rampart injured by stray shot might easily have been mistaken for the 
breach. So many men were left wounded in its vicinity, that firing*cquld 
not be recommenced that night, of which the French took advantage to 
clear away all the rubbish. 

Next day. Lord Wellington decided to raise the siege, stating as his rea- 
sons * the impossibility of getting possession df Fort Christoval without ad- 
vancing to the crest of the glacier, whilst the castle could not be assailed until 
Christoval was taken, and because the besieged had strengthened the inte- 
rior. In the mean time the French armies were approaching to its relief/ 


Observations. 

Sir John Jonks observes ** that it has been shewn how want ofMme and 
means prevented the allies from undertaking a siege of a more certain na- 
ture and the result of the operation shews that the means were insufficient 
even for the inferior attacks 

“ A practicable breach having been formed in Fort Chriiitoval at the 
^oint selected, it only required the aid of a co-operating fire on the defenees, 
with a body of sappers and the necessary supply of fascines and gabions to 
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have rendered the reductim of the wo¥k certain ; for there was abundance 
gf time to have carried forward a sap to the glacis and to have establuhed 
such a dost! front of musquetry fire as should have prevented the garrison 
from clearing the breach' or showing themselves abdve the parapet during 
the attack. Then, as the troops would have been able to advance under 
cover to the assault ^ it might hqve been made in daylight, * 

“ It further appears, that the breaching batteries were placed unneces- 
sarily far from the fort^ and the ordnance was very inferior and inade- 
quate to the reduction of such a fortress as Badajos. 

The guns were false in their bore, the shot of all shapes and diameters 
— the chambers of the howitzers qf unequal size — the shells did not fit the 
bores arid the beds were unsteady ! besides, the Portuguese gunners were 
young and inexperienced and too few, viz. one in five, of British mixed 
with them. It was highly creditable to the officers to have effected as 
much as they did under such disadvantageous circumstances, each indivi- 
dual dfd his duty, and as a body they showed the most distinguished 
courage. 

There was a judicioqs application of all the means available, though these 
were insufficient.’* He concludes his remark thus. 

This attempt to recover Badajos, although bold and hazardous in the 
extreme and contrary to all rule, had much fkierit as a feasible expedient, 
and deserved a happier restilt.** 

General Napier has the following remarks on this siege ; There is no 
operation in war so certain as a modern siege, provided the rules of art are 
strictly followed, but unlike the ancient sieges m this particular, it is also 
different in this, that no operation is less open to irregular daring, because 
the course of the Engineers can neither be hurried nor delayed without 
danger^ 4 , 

“ Bad success always produces disputes, and the causes of this failure 
were /ittributed by some to the breach being impracticable from the first, 
by others to the confusion which arose after the main body had entered 
the ditch. French writers affirm that the breach was certainly practicable 
on the night of the 5th but repaired on the Cth ; that as the besiegers 
did not attack till midnight,^ the workmen had time to clear the ruins 
away and to raise fresh obstacles, and the bravery of the soldiers who 
were provided with three muskets each, did the rest. But it is also evident, 
that whether from inexperience, accident or other causes, the combinations 
for the assault were not very well calculated ; the storming party was too 
weak, the ladders few and short, and the breach not sufficiently scoured 
by the fire of the batteries. The attack itself was also irregular and ill- 
com\)ined, for the leading troops were certainly repulsed before the main 
body descended the ditch. The intrepidity of the assailants was 
admitted by all sides, yet it is a great point in such attacks that the sup- 
port should form almost one body with the leaders, because the sense of 
pouter derived from numbers, is a strong incentive to valour, and obstacles 
which would be insurmountable to a few, seeHh to vanish before a multi- 
tude:* 

“ The allies lost, during this unfortunate siege, nearly four hundred men 
and ofilcers, and the whole of tlieir proceedings were against rules.** 
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The wor/iinfj parties were too weah, the puns and stores too few, aufk 
the points of attach chosen, not the best ; the defences were iintovched by 
counter batteries, ant^ihe breachiny batteries were at too yrmt a distance 
for- the bad (inns employed; howitzers mounted on trucks were but a poor 
substitute for mortars, and the sap was ned practised ; lastly, the assaults 
were made before the glacis had been crowned, and a inusquetry tire estab- 
lished against the breach. 


Memoranda by the IVritcr. 

Memo, 1. — Tills siege failed because no enfdading batteries were 
placed to silence the yuns of the besieyed. — If instead of forming breaching 
batteries at (iOO or 800 yards, they iiad made enfilading batteries, which 
would have enabled them to piisli on approaelies, and then have formed a 
second parallel at :i00 yards to wliieh the enfilading guns miglit linve been 
removed ; and again pushed on the approaches to the crest of Ctie glacis, 
and there have formed the brenchiuy batteries, whtcj^ could have seen down 
to the foot of the escarp waft, all of which would not liavc taken more than 
1 2 nights have accoinjdished ; the result ought to have been difVereut. 

Memo. 2. — It is a mistake to suppose that a breach cau often bo 
successfully stormed before the defence is silenced ; and again that a be- 
sieger’s battery formed in a couple of nights, can he successful iu silencing 
a solid battery in a fost by direct fire from a distance. 

Memo. 3, — The time of assault was badly chosen. 

It is impossible to curry ou any operation correctly and successfully 
when it is loo dark for men to see each other. To collect a storming 
party at nightfall on a dark night is highly censurable. 

The proper time to collect the party is about an hour before the moon 
rises, or before the day breahs, so as to give them sufiicient time to^ap-- 
proaeh uu perceived to the ditch of the fortress, and so that the light may 
begin to break just as the party mounts the breach. TJiey have tlien a 
fair chance of carrying the work instead of killing their comrades. Tiiis 
fatal mistake was so often made in the assai^ts in the Peninsula cam- 
j)aigiis and sieges, that we shall have to recur to it more tliau once again* 
%lemo. 4.— However, attempting a siege without a proper body of 
sappers and miners, well trained aj)d practised to their work, and with- 
out serviceable artillery at once rendered the case liopeless ! 

Memo. 0.— Pnrther, it was ncglcct6d to keep up a fire ou the 
breach during the first portion of the night of attack, which enabled the 
defenders to clear away the rubbish and render tlie slope iinpratticable, nS 
well as to sirenrithen the breach by raisiny fresh obstacles in it, ^ ^ 

Memo, (>.— -Though forts iu the Punjab, resemble more the ancient 
than the modern style of European fortifications, in having liigh ex- 
posed walls with or without deep moats, still the rule of not breaching 
from a distance is erpially applicable. These faces, generally in the form 
of a stpiare, should be likewise Qpfiladed. The hours of assanUing them 
should be chosen as exphnned above. 

If artillery ammunition should be wanting, they are easily approacnea 
by trenches, having no fiauking defences, and cau then be uuderiained and 
destroyed with a barrel or two of powder. 
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r The mode of attack to be pursued against forts upon higli hills will 
differ in a great measure from the attack of those situated on the level 
country, and will be treated of separately. ^ 

Memo, 7. — In the account of the foregoing sieges, it will be ob- 
served, that the siege guns were easily disabled, both from their own firing 
and by the enemy’s shot. In a country wdiere there may be a succession 
of sieges and assaults, fresh supplies of siege guns and stores should be 
constantly pushed up from the rear. To have to halt for weeks before 
entrenched armies or forts, until siege ammunition arrives, exhibits the 
greatest want of foresight and judgment that a General can dis[)lay. 

Memo, 8. — Finally, a General of the present day, who w^antonly 
exposes the lives of the troops entrusted to his care, when by patience, 
and the skill of his scientific Officers, and by following the advice of 
those competent to guide him, such sacrifice might be avoided, deserves to 
be execrated, and will be estimated at his true value in history. 


Jiscaladc and Capture of Fort Napoleon at Almaraz Ite 1812. 

For the sake of example we shall now give a short account of this suc- 
cessful operation by Sir Rowland Hill, one of the most dashing enterprisers 
in that campaign. 

Description of the IVoidts, 

Two forts had been constructed on either side of the Tagus, fort Ragusa 
consisted of a redoubt for 400 men, with a good profile, and a masonry 
tower 2.5 feet high, having two rows of loopholes for mnsquetry. I’hcro 
was^nn outwork called a //cc/?c to protect the intervening bridge and Hank 
the fort. On the left bank was a well flanked bridge head with a good 
masonry revetted profile, and some licights which commanded it were 
covered with another redoubt. Fort Napoleon for 450 men, having a re- 
trenchment across its rear,^ supported by a loopholed tower in its centre 
2.5 feet high. 

The scarp of this exterior work was injudiciously divided into two stops, 
by means of a very wide berm, the ditch, however, was well palisaded, and 
the entry to the tower was secured by a drawbridge, rendering it capalilc 
of an excellent defence, even afte'r the loss of the outer work. The road 
to Almaraz was practicable for artilleiy, only by a certain pass, and on a 
heiglit near it, at ,5 miles from Almaraz stood an old tower, Miravette, 
surroivided by a lower wall and rampart 12 feet high, mounting 7 or 8 
pieces of ordnance. They had besides fortified a large house on the road, 
and constructed two small works between the house and tower, forming 
altogether a strong line of defence across the pass. 

The next road was called the pass of Cueva, the descent from which was 
not better than a goat’s path. 

The attacking corps marched at 7 p. m.; having three days’ provisions, 
and in 3 columns, intending to surprise the French posts, Gen. Chowne 
was to take Miravette, Gen. Long was to advance by that pass to 
Almaraz, and Sir R. Hill with Gen. Howard’s brigade was to make a de- 
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tour and cross by the pass of Cueva. But the marcli of this last columr^ 
was considerably longer than w^as exj)ectcd, and though the top of the pass 
was reached without difficulty, the descent by the goat’s path caused so 
much deday, that day-light overtook them, and tliey retired behind the 
pass, ouf of sight of the French. AVliiUt Gen. (Miowiie advanced close 
to Miravette, which he found to be too strong to be taken witl\out artillery, 
and Gen. Long found the pass of Miravette so well j>rotectcd that to force 
it was considered hazardous. 

By a reconnaisance it was discovered to be impossible to carry on the 
guns; the troops bivouacked that night on the mountain. Gen.* Hill de- 
termined to descend the goat’s path, and by a bold and dashing enlerprise 
rrith a column of lufauimj aloncio escalade Fort Napoleon and the Bridge- 
head. It was iiroposcd to do this by descending in the dark and uppeur- 
iviff unexpectedly before the fort at daybreak. For facility of movement 
the ladders of feet in length were cut in halves. 

At V. M. the troops marched and the head of the colmffn arrived 
near Fori Napoleon hy daybreak ; — here some dehi^ occurred, for the reai^ 
to close up, but they lay concealed behind some intervening hilloeks only 
HOO yardsjpirorn the fort. tSoon after dayllf/ht^ as had been concert e«I, 
Gen. (diowne made a false attack on the G.astlo of Miravette, which dis- 
tracted the attention of the garrison of Fort Napoleon, who did not seem at 
all aware of their own danger. 

At 8 A. M. Gen. IJiU's column moved forward to the assnnlt^of Fort 
Napoleon, under a brisk fire which opened upon them as soon as discover- 
ed. ‘‘ They descended into the ditch at three points and reared the 
ladders, but from the great breadth of the berm, they could not be rested 
on tlie parapet. Lacli ])arty, however, undismayed, ascended to the benn, 
and took footing on it, tJien drew up the ladders, and again fixing thcMU, 
simultaneously mounted the parapet against a vigorous resistance, , 

‘‘As soon as fifteen or twenty iiieii were on the top of the parapet, the 
defenders of the exterior line gave way, and made for the coininuiiication 
to the retrenchment, Tliis was by a narrow door-way tlirongh a small 
building covered by the jiarnpet of the outer^ line, from wliich a narrow 
bridge led to the inner defence, and seemed to render it secure; but the 
assadants followed the garrison so (juickly that they entered the door-way 
together, and a sharp Imt momentary conflict took place, in which the 
French commandant was wounded and made prisoner. Overpowering 
numbers of the troops having now escaladed the fort, the garrison aban- 
doned the retrenchment and the tower, and fled in the greatest confusion 
to the t{’le-de-pont, the assailants pursuing them so closely, that Whth 
parties pushed together into that work, when all resistance ceasejj. The 
Avint** enemy crowded on the bridge to escape across the river, but those 
first over cut away three of the boats, inconsequence of which a number of 
men and otlicers leaped into the river and were drowned, and the remain- 
der 2.")() were made prisoners. 

“ The garrison of Fort Iliigusa, seeing what had happened, opened a fire 
of artillery against Fort Napofeon, but Lieut. Love with his artillerv-mrn 
most promptly turned the guns of Napoleon against Ragusa, and after he 
liad fired a few rounds, the French garrison evacuated the fort, made a 
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Jiasty formation at tlic foot of the glacis, and then niarclied olf towards 
Nava] Moral !” 

Observations, 

Sir John Jones proceeds to observe that the reduction of thece formid- 
able works was thus effected by the musket and bayonet alone, with the 
loss of 2 officers and 31 men killed, and 13 officers and 131 men wounded, 
which can scarcely be considered the amount likely to occur in the escalade 
of similar works when well defended. 

“No doubt the decision, the arrangement, and the spiiit of the attack 
was the cause of the assailants not having suffered more ; but the errors of 
the defence also saved them many lives. For instance, the ditch of the 
inner work or retrenchment of Fort Napoleon being strongly palisaded 
round, if the commandant had secured the entrance to the retrenchment 
and sacrificed the defenders of the outer works, the com})]ete reduction ol’ 
the fort wiould still have been very difficult, even after the first success ; or 
.at all events the ^garrison would have gained time to recover l‘it)m their 
panic, and secure the* t(ife-de-pont. Again, no attempt at defence was 
made in the tower of Fort Napoleon, which if occiij)ied by a few men, 
might have made considerable resistance, and occasioned greaf loss to the 
assailants.” 

Memoranda by the Writer, 

A si^cessful enterprise does not afford so good \i practical lesson ns 
n failure — it consccpiently leaves us little to remark on beyond the very 
shameful behaviour of the garrison. 

Memo, 1. — This was one of those bold and daring o))erations, without 
venturing whicli no general can be altogether successful. However, the 
garrison were unpardonable in a military j)oint of view, for allowing them- 
selves to be surprised in the middle of a campaign, which could not 
have happened, if they had placed out pickets or scouts. 

Memo, 2 . — The construction of the ramparts of Fort Napoleon w^ns 
faulty. The wide berm in the middle destroyed at once the benefit aris- 
ing from its height, and was^the chief means of accelerating its capture. 

Memo, 3. — It will be observed that General Hill, with the judgment 
equal to such an attempt, contrived to arrive at the Ibrt by day-breah in 
order to hare the benefit of the full light for the storming ; most probably, 
in tlie dark, the surprise wmuld nqt have succeeded, as there was not even 
access by a previously made breach. 
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Jft4. Ceylon, 1.55. Entrance into 
Lucknow, 157. Combat of Wild 
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Marh's Jtrefor the rater : a Tale 
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Bragg, Captain, 219 

Beware, 687 

Caricatures — H’s B’s, 686 

%»0s£l Conundrum .... 385 
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Georges ^4 of the Reign of 378 


Gaunt House (Vanity Fair), 386 

Gentlemen fn Difficulties, 695 


Irish Speech, Material for, 215 

Irish Wit gnd liumour, 693 

Irish Soup, a new Recipe for, 696 

Landlady, the London, 219 

Love and Law, 682 


Newton’s Discovery, 386 

I’ietures, how to become a judge of, 214 
Parliament Notices of Motion, 

Popular Superstitions from Punch’s 

Almanac, 687 
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nothing, 687 
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Repeal of the Union, ... 211 

Respectability in Ireland, 689 

Scottish Square Measure, 216 
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What a Gentleman may do, &c., 214 
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. Vql. I.— Errata— CAm. 

We regret that in consequence of not residing in or near Calcutta, so as to be 
able to correct the press, the following errors should have occurred in the Chess 
portion of y ol. L * 

In No. 3 and the 1st Diagram. 

White. Black. 

Orai+ "1 from Q Kt 6 — insert Kt at Q B 2. 

and i). .ert R at Q 6. 

In Prolx No. 207. 

White. Block. 

t^mit Rs from Q Kt 2 and 3, 
and ipsert them at Q 6 and 7. 

Omit K at K Kt 6, and 
insert at K Kt 7. 

In No. 4 the two first Diagrams should be mmbered 12 and 13 from the Chess 
Chronicle. 

In Solution to No. 207, 3d move of Black for K takes read K takes E. 
in Prob. No. 212 remove W Kt at K R 6, and replace with a White King. 

In Prob, No. 213 remove W Kt at Q R 3, and replace with a W B. 

Tn Chess l^lgma No. '273, for P at Q Kt Q, re^ Q Kt 2. 

In Enigma Noi» 27 4^ fmr W P at Q 24tb read at Q 4th. 






